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CHAPTER 


' RACHEL FR0ST;5\,^>.:' 

The : slanUng rays of the afternoon sun, 
tlie horlzot% fell on a fair scene of country fife"; nickering 
through the young foliage of the oak and lime trees, touch- 
ing the budding hedges, resting on the growing grass, all 
so lovely in their early green, and lighting up with flashes 
of yellow fire the windows of the fine mansion, that, rising 
on a gentle eminence, looked down on that fair scene as if 
it were its master, and could boast the ownership of those 
broad lands, of those gleaming trees. 

Not that the house possessed much attraction for those 
whose taste savoured of the antique. No time-worn turrets 
were there, or angular gables, or crooked eaves, or 
muilioned Gothic casements, so chary of glass that modern 
eyes can scarcely see in or out ; neither was the edifice con- 
structed of gray stone, or of bricks gone black and green 
with age. It was a handsome, well-built white mansion, 
giving the promise of desirable rooms inside, w^hose 
chimneys did not smoke or their windows rattle, and where 
there was sufficient space to turn in. The lower windows 
opened on a gravelled terrace, which ran along the front 
of the house, a flight of steps descending from it in its 
midst. Gently sloping lawns extended from the terrace, on 
either side the steps and flie broad walks which branched 
from them ; on which lawns sh«ne gay parterres of flowers 
already scenting the air, and gk^ing^jjyomise of the advanc- 
ing summer. Beyond, were covereu %’alks, affording a 
•'slielter from the sultry ^noofttide . sun ; shrubberies^ and 
labyrinths of many turnings and windings, so suggestive of 
secret meetings, were secret meetings desirable ; groves of 
scented shruns exhaling l^eir perfume ; “cascades and 
ripfiing fountains ; mossy dells, conceziil.lng the sweet 
primrose, the sweeter violet; and verdant, sunny spotq,^ 
open to the country round, to the charniting distant scenery. 
These open sgots had their benches, wh»re you might sit 
ani^ feast the eyes thifeugl)|the livelong summer day. 

it was not summer yet---scarcely spring— and the sun, I 
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say, wcs drawing to its setting, lighting^ ap the large clear ^ 

■ panes of the wjndows as: wi^' burnished gold. The house, 
the ornamentai grounds, the estate around, all belonged to 
Mr. Verner. It had come to him by bequest, not by 
entailed inheritance. Busybodies were of saying that-''. ■ 
it never ought to have been his ; that, u the strict law of 
right and justice had been observed, it would have gone to 
bis elder brother; or, rather, to that elder brother*s sop. 
Old Mr. Verner, the father of these two brotherf, had been 
a modest country gentleman, until one morniig when he 
awoke the news that valuable mines had been discovered 
on his land. The mines brought him in gold, and in his 
later years he purchased this estate, pulled down the house 
that was upon it^ — a high, narrow, old thing, looking like 
a crazy tower or a capacious belfry—and had erected this 
one, calling it Verner’s Pride.” 

An appi'opriate name. For if ever poor human man was 
proud of a house he has built, old Mr. Verner was proud 
of that — proud to folly. He laid out money on it in plenty ; 
he made the grounds belonging to it beautiful and seductive ^ 
as a fabled scene from fairyland ; and he wound up by 
leaving it to the younger of his two sons. 

These two sons constituted all his family. The elder 
of them had gone into the army early, and left for India ; 
the younger had remained always with his father, the helper 
of his money-making, the sharer of the planning out and 
building of Verner’s Pride, the joint resident there after 
it was built The elder sqn — Captain Verner then — paid 
©ne visit only to England, during which visit he married, 
and took his wife out with him when he went back. These 
long -continued separations, hdwever much we may feel 
inclined to gloss over the jfact, do play strange havoc with 
home affections, wef^-^g tlrem away inch by inch. 

The years wenjr and on. Captain Verner became 
Colonel Sir Lionel Vernetf and a boy of his had beerf**^ 
sent home in due course, and* was at Eton. Old Mr, 
Verner grew near to d^tb. News went out to India 
that his days «^were‘‘ numbered, ijind Sir Lionel Verner was 
instructed to gpt leave of absence, if possible, and #tart 
^or home without a day’s loss, if he would see his father 
afive. ‘‘If possibly” you observe, they put to the request ; 
for the Sikhs were at iSiat time giving ^trouble in our 
Indian possessions^ and Colond Vdner was one ofcthe 
experienced officers least Hkely to be spared. 
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Butlthere is a^mandate that must be obeyed wjienever 
^ it Gomes--~-grimj imperative d^gith. At the very hour when 
' Mr. Verner^was summoning 'his' som' to hit’ death-bed>\atr^ 
the precise time that military authonty in India would have 
*said, if asked, ^lat Colonel Sir Lionel Verner could not 
be spared, death til ad marked out that brave officer for 
his own especial prey. He fell in one of the skirmishes 
that took place near Moultan, and the two letters — one 
> to ifeurope with tidings of his death, the other 

going to I%dia with news of his father’s illness — crossed 
each, other on' the route. 

“ Steevy,” said old Mr. Verner to his younger s^i, after 
giving a passing lament to Sir Lionel, “1 shall leave 
Verner’s Pride to you,” 

“Ought it not to go to the lad at Eton, father?” was 
the reply of Stephen Verner. 

“What’s the lad at Eton to me?” cried the old man. 

“ I’d not have left it away from Lionel, as he stood first, 
but it has always seemed to me that you had the most 
^ right to it; that to leave it away from you savoured of 
* injustice. You were at its building, Steevy; it has been 
your home as much as it has been mine; and I’ll never 
turn you from it for a stranger, let him be whose child 
he may. No, no! Verner’s Pride shall be yours. But, 
look you, Stephen! you have no children ; bring up young 
Lionel as your heir, and let it descend to him after you.” 

And that is how Stephen Verner had inherited Venier’s 
Pride. Neighbouring gossipers, ever fonder of laying down 
the law for other people’s business than of minding the^r 
own, protested against it among themselves as a piece 
of injustice. Had they cause? Many very just-minded 
persons would consider that ^tephen Verner possessed 
more fair claim to it than the bpy at Eton. 

I will tell you of one who did not^SiT^der so. And that 
the widow of Sir LioneJi^ Verner. ^When she arrived 
from India with her othei*t wo children, a son and daughter, 
she found old Mr. Verner dead, and Stephen the inheritor. 
Deeply annoyed and disagpoinfed, Ljtdy \5erner* deemed 
thaga crying wi'ong had been perpetrate^ upon her and 
* hers. But she had no power to undo it. 

Stephen Verner had strictly fulfilled his father’s injuitc^ 
tions touching young Lionel. He brougjit up the boy as 
hi% heir. During his educational days at Eton and at 
college, Verner’s Pride was his holiday home, and he 
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subsequently took up his permanent < ‘esidence ,at it. 
StepheiT Verner, though logg married, had no children. 
One daughter -had been bom to him years ago, but had 
died at three or four years old. His wife had died a 
very short while subsequent to the deaths of his father. 
He afterwards married again, a widow.^Jaay of the name 
of Massingbird, who had two nearly grown-up sons. 
She had brought her sons home with her to Verner^s 
Pride, and they had made it their home since, ^ 

Mr. Verner kept it no secret that his nep^^ew Lionel 
was to be his heir; and, as such, Lionel was universally 
regarde*^ on the estate. “Always provided that you merit 
it,” Mr. Verner would say to Lionel in private ; and so he 
had said to him from the very first. “Be what you ought 
to be — what I fondly believe my brother Lionel was : a man 
of goodness, of honour, of Christian integrity ; b. gentleman 
in the highest acceptation of the term — and Verneris Pride 
shall undoubtedly be yours. But if I find you forget your 
fair conduct, and forfeit the esteem of good men, so surely 
will I leave it away from you.” 

And that is the introduction. Ajnd now we must go back 
to the golden light of that spring evening. 

Ascending the broad flight of steps and crossing the- 
terrace, the house door is entered. A spacious hall, paved 
with delicately-grained marble, its windows mellowed by 
the soft tints of stained glass, whose pervading hues are 
of rose and violet, gives entrance to reception rooms on 
either side. Those on the right hand are mostly reserved 
for state occasions ; those on the left are dedicated to 
common use. All these rooms are just now empty of 
living occupants, save one. That one is a small room 
on the right, behind the two grand drawing-rooms, and 
it looks out on the side oF^the house towards the south. 
It is called “Mr, .\^^neris study,” And there sits Mr. 
Verner himself in it, leanjiig back in his chair 
reading. A large fire burns H the grate, and he is 
close to it : he is always chilly. 

Ay, aPways ^.chilly. Fo? Mr. Verner’s laft illness — at 
least, what will jn all probability prove his last, his ending 
— has already laid hold of him. One generation paSses 
f:way after another. It seems but the other day that a last 
illness seized upon Itis father, and now it is his turn : but 
several years have elapsed since then^ Mr.^ Verner is r^pt 
sixty, and he thinksrthat age is y-->ung for the disorder that 
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has fastened It is tid hurried disorder he majr 

live for years yet ; but the en^j when it does come, will be 
tolerably sudden ; and that he knows. ItS>is water on the 
chest. He is a little man with light eyes ; very much like 
what his fathe% was before him; but not in the least like 
his late brother Sir Lionel, who was a very line and hand- 
some man. He has a mild, pleasing countenance : but 
there arises a slight scowl to his brow as he turns hastily 
round at » noisy interruption. 

Some oi% had burst into the room — forgetting, probably, 
that it was the quiet room of an invalid. A tall, dark 
young man, with broad shoulders and a somewhatf'peculiar 
stoop in them. His hair -was black, his complexion sallow ; 
but his features were good. He might have been called a 
handsome man, but for a strange, ugly mark upon his 
cheek. A very strange-looking mark indeed, quite as large 
as a pigeon’s egg, with what looked like radii shooting 
from it on all sides. Some of the villagers, talking 
familiarly among themselves, would call it a hedgehog, 
some would call it a ** porkypine ” ; but it resembled a star 
as much as anything. That is, if you can imagine a black 
star. The mark was black as jet ; and his pale cheek, and 
the fact of his possessing no whiskers, made it all the 
more conspicuous. He was born with the mark; and 

his mother used to say But that is of no consequence 

to us. It was Frederick Massingbird, the present Mrs. 
Verner’s younger son. 

“ Roy has come up, sir,” said he, addressing Mr. Verner. 
** He says the Dawsons have turned obstinate and won’t 
go out. They have barricaded the door, and protest that 
they’ll stay, in spite of him. He wishes to know if he shall 
use force.” ^ 

** No,” said Mr, Verner. don’t like harsh measures, 
and I will not have such attempted.'* knows that.” 
^^‘Well, sir, he waits youri^rders. Me says there’s hal£ 
the village collected round Dawson’s door. The place is 
in a regular commotion.” ^ 

Mr. Verneif looked vexe4. Ot late years haS declined 
active management on his estate ; and, ^nce he grew ill, 
he particularly disliked being disturbed with details. 
** Where’s Lionel ? ” he asked in a peevish tone. * 

“ I saw Lionel ride out an# hour* ago. I don’t know 
w^ere he is gone,” ♦ - 

“Tell Roy to let the affair rest until to-morrow, W^hen 
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Lionel will see about it. And» Frederick/,! wish you,- would 
remenilJer that a little nois^ shakes try to come in ^ 

more quietly, ^ou butst in as if my nerves were as strong 
as your own.” 

Mr. Verner turned to his fire again witlijan air of relief, , 
glad to have got rid of the trouble m some way, and 
Frederick Massingbird proceeded to what was Called the 
steward’s room, where Roy waited. This Roy, a hard- 
looking man with a face very much seamed withrthe small- ^ 
pox, was working bailiff to Mr. Verner. Until ^ftthin a few 
years he had been but a labourer on the estate. He was 
not iikefi among the poor tenants, and was generally 
honoured with the appellation ‘‘Old Grips,” or “Grip 
Roy.” ■ 

“Roy,” said Frederick Massingbird, “ Mr. Verner says it 
is to be left until to-morrow morning. Mr. Lionel will see 
about it then. He is out at present.” 

“And let the mob have it all their own way for to-night ?” 
returned Roy angrily. “ They be in a state of mutiny, they 
be ; a-saying everything as they can lay their tongues to.” 

“Let them say it,” responded Frederick Massingbird. 

“ Leave them alone, and they’ll disperse quietly enough. [ 
shall not go in to Mr. Verner again, Roy. I caught it now 
for disturbing him. You must let it rest until you can see 
Mr. Lionel.” 

The bailiff went off, growling. He would have liked to 
receive carte-blanche for dealing with tlie mob — as he was 
pleased to term them — between whom and himself there 
was no love lost. As he was crossing a paved yard at 
the back of the house, some one came hastily out of the 
laundry in the detached premises' to the side, and crossed 
his path, 

A very beautiful girl. H^r features were delicate, her 
complexion was f^r^^^s alabaster, and a bright colour 
mantled in her cheeks, But^or the modest cap upon 
head, a stranger might have beei!? puzzled to guess at her 
condition in life. She looj^ed gentle and refined as any 
lady, and'lier manners and speech would not Irsive destroyed 
the illusion. Shj| may be called!, protdgde of the house,^as 
will be explained "presently ; but she acted as maid to Mrs, 
T’erner. The bright colour deepened to a glowing one 
when she saw the Jjafliff. 

He put outhisliand and stopped hrr. “Well, Rach^, 
how are you ? ” 
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^ ' ' ' * '■ " 

^ Quite well, ti^.nk you,” she answered, endeavouring to 
pass on. But he would not suger it 

** I say, 1 want to come tp the bottom this business 
between you and Luke,” he said, lowering his voice. 
• ‘ What*s the rights of it ? ” 

/‘Between me 5il»d Luke?” she repeated, turning upon 
the bailiff an eye that had some scorn in it, and stopping 
now of her own accord. ‘‘There is no business whatever 
between nm and Luke. There never has been. What do 
.you mean ?% 

Chut I ” cried the bailiff. “Don’t I know that he has 
followed your steps everywhere like a shadder ; tliat he 
has been ready to kiss the very ground you trod on ? And 
right mad I have been with him for it. You can’t deny 
that he has been after you, wanting you to be his wife.” 

“ I do not wish to deny it,” she replied. “You and the 
whole world are quite welcome to know all that has passed 
between me and Luke. He asked to be allowed to come 
here to see nie — to ‘court’ me, he phrased it — which I 
^ distinctly declined. Then he took to following me about. 
He did not molest me, he was not rude — I do not wish 
to make it out worse than it was — but it is not pleasant, 
Mr. Roy, to be followed whenever you may take a wallL 
Especially by one you dislike.” 

“What is there to dislike in Luke?” demanded the 
bailiff. 

“Perhaps I ought to have said by one you do not like,” 
she resumed, “To like Luke, in the way he wished, was 
impossible for me, and I told him so from the first. When 
I found that he dodged my steps, I spoke to him again, 
and threatened that t shoisld acquaint Mr. Verner. I told 
him, once for all, that I could jiot like him, that I never 
would have him ; and since th^ he has kept his distance. 
Th at is ail that has ever passed betv^lnimie and Luke.” 

Well, your hard-heartedn^s has done for him, Rachel 
Frost.^ It has drove him*' away from his native home, and 
sent him, a exile, to rough it in^ foreign lands. You may 
fix upon one afe won’t do fo£ you and be your^lave^as Luke 
woijd. He could have kept you well.” ^ 

“1 heard he had gone to London,” she remarked. 
“London!” returned the bailiff slightingly. “That’^ 
only the first halt on the journiey- , Afnd you have drove 
higi to it ! ” * f ** 

“ I can’t help it,” she replied, turning to the house. “ I 
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had no natural liking’ for him, and I co^ 'id not foroe it. 
don’t Believe he has gdne^jaway for that trifling reason, ' 
Mr. Roy. I f-^ie has, he miist^ be very foolish.’^ 

**Yes, he is foolish,” muttered the bailiff to himself, as 
he strode away. “ He’s a idiot, that’s what he is ! and so 
be all men that loses their wits a-sigdiing after a girl. 
Vain, deceitful, fickle creatures, the girls be when they’re 
young; but once let them get a hold on you, your ring on 
their finger, and they turn into vixenish, snariwig women 1 
Luke’s a sight best off without her.” 

Rachel Frost proceeded indoors. The door of thc^ 
ste wane’s room stood open, and she turned into it, fancying 
it was empty. Dow'n on a chair sat she, a marked change 
coming over her air and manner. Her bright colour had 
faded, her hands hung down listless; and there was an > 
expression on her face of care, of perplexit 3 ^ Suddenly 
she lifted her hands and struck her temples, with a gesture 
that looked very like despair. 

** What ails you, Rachel ? ’V 

The question came from Frederick Massingbird, who^ 
had been standing at the window behind the high desk^ ^ 
unobserved by Rachel. Violently startled, she sprang up 
from her seat, her face a glowing crimson, muttering some 
disjointed words, to the effect that she did not know 
anybody was there. . 

♦‘What were you and Roy discussing so eagerly in the 
yard?” continued Frederick Massingbird. But the words 
had scarcely escaped his lips, when the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Tynn, entered the room. She had a mottled face and 
mottled arms, her sleeves just now being turned up to the^^ ^ 
elbow. ♦ 

“ It was nothing particular, Mr, Frederick,” replied 
Rachel. \ 

Roy is gone, is iSe^'not ? ” he continued to Rachel. 

‘‘Yes, sir.” ^ ^ 

“ Rachel,” interposed the housekeeper, “are those things 
not ready 5 ^et, in the laundry ? ” 

“ Not1:iuite.(^ In a quarter of an hour, they say.” 

The housekeeper, with a word of impatience the 
laundry’s delay, 'went out and crossed the yard towards it. 
T'^^ederick Massingbird turned again to Rachel. 

“ Roy seemed to gruirnbling at you.” 

“ He accused me of being the caupe of Ifis son’s going 
away. He thinks I ought to hat-e noticed him.” 

r 
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Frederick Mas^igbird made no reply. He raised bis 
Bnger and gently rubbed it aound and round the mark 
upon his cheek : a habit he had acquired wh^ a child, and 
they could not entirely break him of it. He was seven-and- 
twenty years of £%e now, but he was sure to begin rubbing 
that mark uncon^iously, if in deep thought. Rachel 
resumed, her tone a covert one, as if the subject on which 
she was about to speak might not be breathed, even to the 
walls. ' % 

Roy hii^d that his son was going to foreign lands. I 
did not choose to let him see that I knew anything, so 
remarked that I had heard he was gone to Ltjndon. 

‘ London I ’ he answered ; *that was only the first halting- 
place on the journey !’” 

“ Did he give any hint about John ? 

“Not a word,” replied Rachel. “He would not be 
likely to do that,” 

“ No. Roy can keep counsel, whatever other virtues he 
may run short of. Suppose you had joined your fortunes 
^to sighing Luke’s, Rachel, and gone out w'ith him to grow 
rich together ? ” added Frederick Massingbird, in a tone 
which could be taken for either jest or earnest. 

She evidently took it as the latter, and it appeared to call 
up an angry spirit. She was vexed almost to tears. 
Frederick Massingbird detected it. 

“ Silly Rachel ! ” he said, with a smile. “ Do you suppose 
I should really counsel your throwing yourself away upon 
Luke Roy ? — Rachel,” he continued, as the housekeeper 
again made her appearance, “ you must bring up the things, 
as soon as they are ready. My brother is waiting for them.” 

“ ril bring them up, sir, ’^ replied Rachel. 

Frederick Massingbird passecL through the passages to 
the hail, and then proceeded «upstaii^ to the bedroom 
occupied by his brother. A sufficiently spacious room for 
y ordinary purpose, but^t diifc not look half large enough 
now for the litter that was in it Wardrobes and drawers 
were standing open, their contents half out, half in chairs, 
tables, bed, w^re strewed ; ^nd boxes and portmanteaus 
were^gaping open on the floor. John M«issingbird, the 
elder brother, was stowing away some of this litter into the^ 
boxes; not all sixes and sevens, as it Jpoked lying ther^, 
but compactly apd artistically. Jc^hn Massi*4gbird possessed 
a randy hand at packing ai^ arranging ; and therefore he 
preferred doing it himself to deputing it to others. He was 
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one y^r older than his brother, and '/here was great*- 
likeness between them in ^gure and in feature. Not in 
expression : ii? that, they were widely different. They were 
about the same height, and there was the same s^toop observ- 
able in the shoulders ; the features also wefe similar in cast; 
and sallow in hue ; the same the black ^es and hair. John 
had large whiskers, otherwise the likeness would have been 
more striking ; and bis face was not disfigured by the strarige 
black mark. He was the better looking of t^e two ; his 
face wore an easy, good-natured, free expression ; while 
Frederick’s was cold and reserved. Many people called 
John ffilassingbird a handsome man. In character they 
were quite opposite. John was a harum-scarum chap, up 
to every scrape ; Fred was cautious and steady as Old Time. 

Seated in the only free chair in the room — free from litter ^ 
— was a tall, stout lady. But that she had so much ' 

crimson about her, she would have borne a remarkable i 

resemblance to those two young men, her sons. She wore j 
a silk dress, gold in one light, green in another, with broad 'j 
crimson stripes running across it; her cap was of white^ | 
lace garnished with crimson ribbons, and her cheeks and i 
nose were crimson to match. As if this were not enough, | 
she wore crimson streamers at her wrists, and a crimson 
bow on the front of her gown. Had you been outside, you f 
might have seen that the burnished gold on the window- 
panes had turned to crimson, for the setting sun had 
changed its hue: but the panes could not look more 
brightly, deeply crimson, than did Mrs. Verner. It seemed 
as if you might light a match at her face. In that particular, 
there was a contrast between her and the perfectly pale, sallow i 

faces of her sons ; otherwise the*" resemblance was great. 

‘‘Fred,” said Mrs. Vers^.er, “I wish you would see what 
they are at with the^liirts and things. I sent Rachel after 
them, but she doe^ tiot come back, and then I sent IVl^ ry 
Tynn, and she does not cone. ^Here’s John as impatieiix^ 
as he can be.” 

She ^oke in a slow, s<^ewhat indifferent tone, as if she 
did not care fo put herself out f>f the way about it. Indeed 
it was not Mtfs. Verner’s custom to put herself out the 
^way for anything. She liked to eat, drink, and sleep in 
ulndisturbed peace and she generally did so. 

“John’s impa-tient bedause he wants tp get it over,” 
spoke up that gentleman himsejjf in ^ merry voice. “ Fifty 
thousand things I have to do, between now and to-morrow 
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j, night. • If they d^i’t bring the clothes soon, I shaj^l close 
the boxes without them, and le#ve them a legacy for Fred.” 

“You have only yourself to thank, Jo^n,” said his 
mother. “You never gave the things out until after break- 
<fast this mbrnir%^, and then required them to be done by 
the afternobn. S^eh nonsense, to say they had grown 
yellow in the drawers! They’ll be yellower by the time 
yqu get there. It is just like you ! driving off everything 
till the lasllnioment. You have known you were going for 
some days |kst.” 

John was stamping upon a box to get down the lid, and 
did not attend to the reproach. “See if it will loci?, Fred, 
will you? ” said he. 

Frederick Massingbird stooped and essayed to turn the 
kej!’. And just then Mrs. Tynn entered with a tray of clean 
linen, which she set down. Rachel followed, having a con- 
trivance in her hand, made of silk, for the holding of 
needles, threads, and pins, all in one. 

She looked positively beautiful as she held it out before 
, Mrs. Verner. The evening rays fell upon her exquisite 
face, with its soft, dark eyes "and its changing colour* 
they fell upon her silk dress, a relic of Mrs. Verner’s — but 
it had no crimson stripes across it ; upon her lace collar, 
upon the little edge of lace at her wrists. Nature had 
certainly intended Rachel for a lady, with her graceful 
form, her charming manners, and her delicate hands. 

“Will this do, ma’am ?” she inquired. “Is it the sort 
of thing you meant ? ” 

“Ay, that will do, Rachel,” replied Mrs. Verner. “John, 
here’s a huswife for you ! ” 

“A what?” asked Jbhn Massingbird, arresting his 
■, 'Stamping.' 

“ A needle-book to hold your 4ieedles and thread. Rachel 
_hgs made it nicely. Sha’n’t you wafiFa^himble ? ” 

Goodness knows,” repli(aid John. “That’s it, Fred! 
that’s it ! Give it a turn.**’ 

Frederick Massingbird lockedjhe box, and then left the 
room. His n*!other followed him, telling J%hn slie had a 
iar^ steel thimble somewhere, and would 4ry to find it for 
him. Rachel began filling the huswife with needles, and 
John went on with his packing. ^ • * 

“Hollo!” ^he presently «»sclalmed^ And Rachel 
loftkedup. ^ 

“ What’s the matter, sir? ” 
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have pulled one of the strings of^, this green case. 
You must sew it on again, g.achel,’V 

He broughtra piece of green baize to her and a broken 
string. It looked something like the cover of a pocket-book 
or of a small case of instruments. ^ 

Rachel’s nimble fingers soon repaired €5ie damage* John 
stood before her, looking on. 

Looking not only at the progress of the work, but at her* 
Mr. John Massingbird was one who had an eye ^lpr beauty ; 
he had not seen much in his life that could nia^i with that 
before him. As Rachel held the case up to him, the damage 
repaired, he suddenly bent his head to steal a Idss* 

But Rachel was too quick for him. She flung his face 
away with her hand ; she flushed vividly ; she was 
grievously indignant. That she considered it in the light 
of an insult was only too apparent ; her voice was pained— 
her words were severe. 

** Be quiet, stupid ! I was not going to eat you,” laughed 
John Massingbird. “ I won’t tell Luke.” 

Insult upon insult ! ” she exclaimed, strangely excited. 
‘^You know that Luke Roy is nothing to me, Mr, Mas- 
singbird ; you know that I have never in my life vouchsafed 
to give him an encouraging word. But, much as i despise 
him — much as he is beneath me — I would rather submit to 
have my face touched by him than by you.” 

What more she would have said was interrupted by the 
reappearance of Mrs. Verner. That lady’s ears had caught 
the sound of the contest ; of the harsh words ; and she felt 
inexpressibly surprised. 

**What has happened?” she asked. ‘‘What is it, 
Rachel ? ” f 

“ She pricked herself wit]^ one of the needles,” said John, 
taking the explanation up^ himself; “and then said I 
did it.” ^ ^ 

Mrs. Verner looked from o|^e to the other. Rachel hSXT 
turned quite pale. John laughed^ he knew his mother did 
not believe him, 

“The^ruthisS, mother, rbeg^ teasing Rathel about her 
admirer, Luke. ^ It made her angry.” ^ 

“ What absurdity ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Verner testily, to 
Rachel. “My opinion is, you would have done well to 
encourage Luke.^ lie wasi^steady and respectable ; and old 
Roy must have saved plenty of nioneyf?’ * 

Rachel burst into^tears. * 
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‘‘Wiaat now cried Mrs. Venier. “Not a word can 
* anybody say to you lately, Raj^iel, but you must begin to 
cry as if you were heax't-broken. ^ What has^come to you, 
child ? is anything the matter with you ? ’* 

^ The tears dee|^uied into long sobs of agony, as though 
her heart were imiied broken. She held her handkerchief 
up to her face, and went sobbing from the room. 

Mrs. Verner gazed after her in very astonishment. 

What has taken her ? What can it possibly be ? ” she 
uttered. ^%ohn, you must know.” 

“ I, mother ! I declare to you that I know no more about 
it than Adam. Rachel must be going a little crazeA” 


CHAPTER 11. 

THE WILLOW POND. 

Before the sun had well set, the family at Verner’s Pride 
were assembling for dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Verner, and 
*John Massingbird: neither Lionel Verner nor Frederick 
Massingbird was present. The usual custom appeared 
somewhat reversed on this evening : while roving John 
would be just as likely to absent himself from dinner as 
not, his brother and Lionel Verner nearly always appeared 
at it, Mr. Verner looked surprised. 

“Where are they?” he cried, as he waited to say grace, 

** Mr. Lionel has not come in; sir,” replied the butler, 
Tynn, who was husband to the housekeeper. _ , 

“ And Fred has gone out to keep some engagement with 
Sibylla West,” spoke up Mrs. Verner. “She is going to 
spend the evening at the Bitter^orlhs, and Fred promised, 

I believe, to see her safely thither. He will take his dinner 
/ when he comes in.” 

Verner bent his head, s^id the grace, and the dinner 

began. 

Later — but not much later, fo^ it was scarcely dark yet 
— Rachel Fro«; was leaving the house to 43ay a visit in 
the ^djoining village, Deeriiam, Her posiitioD niay be at 
once explained. It was mentioned in the last chapter that 
Mr. Verner had had one daughter^ who died young. Th^ 
mother of Rachel Frost had beeni this child’s nurse, Rachel 
beyig an infant at tli# same time, so that 9ie child, Rachel 
Verner, and Rachel Fro?t — named after her — ^had been 
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what called foster-sisters. It had caf.sed Mr. yenier, ^ 
and his wife also while sIt^ lived/. to take an^ intej-est in 
Rachel Frost f it is very probable that their own child’s 
death only made this interest greater. They were suffi- 
ciently wise not to lift the girl palpably ||ut of her properr 
sphere ; but they paid for a decent education for her at a 
day-school, and were personally kind to her. Rachel — I 
was going to say fortunately, but it may be as just to say 
«^#fortunately— was one of those who seem make tlie 
best of every trifling advantage: she had grqfbi, without 
much effort of her owm, into what might be termed a 
lady, ‘Ml appearance, in manners, and in speech. The 
second Mrs. Verner also took an interest in her ; and 
nearly a year before this period, on Rachel’s eighteenth 
birthday, she took her to Verner’s Pride as her own ^ 
attendant. 

A fascinating, lovable child had Rachel Frost ever been : 
she was a fascinating, lovable girl. Modest, affectionate, 
generous, everybody liked Rachel ; she had not an enemy, 
so far as was known, in all Deerham. Her father w-as^ ^ 
nothing but a labourer on the Verner estate ; but in mind^ 
and conduct he was superior to his station ; an upright, 
conscientious, and, in some degree, a proud man : her 
mother had been dead several years. Rachel was proud 
too, in her way ; proud and sensitive. 

Rachel, dressed in her bonnet and shawl, passed out of 
the house by the front entrance. She would not have 
presumed to do so by daylight; but it was dusk now, 

^he family not about, and it cut off a few yards of the road 
to the village. The terrace— which you have heard of as 
running along the front of tli® house — sloped gradually 
down at either end to thj level ground, so as to admit 
the approach of carriages. ^ 

Riding up swirly to the door, as Rachel appeared at 
it, was a gentleman of som|^ five or six and twenty 
Horse and man both looked th<froughbred. Tall, strong, 
and slender, with a ke;^n, dark blue eye, and regular 
features* of anclear, healthy paj^eness, he — tlte inan^^ — would 
draw a second^glance to himself wherever he mig|jt be 
met. His face was not inordinately handsome ; nothing 
'*bf the sort; but it wore an air of candour, of noble (ruth. 

A somewhat impassive ^ce in repose, somewhat cold ; 
but, in speaking, it grew exm*e$sine to Itniniation, ^nd 
the frank smile that would lig^t it up made its greatest 
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charm. • The smil| stole over it now, as he checked his 
%orse and bent towards Rachel.^ 

*^Have they thought me lost? I suppose dinner is 
begun?” 

• ** Dinner has b€||n in this half-hour, sir.” 

All right, i Ifeared they might wait WhaPs the 
matter, Rachel ? You’ve been making your eyes red.” 

** The matter! There’s nothing the matter with me, 
Mr! Lionel,^ was Rachel’s reply, her tone betraying a 
touch of anoyance. And she turned and walked swiftly 
along the terrace, beyond reach of the glare of the 
gas-lamp. 

Up stole a man at this moment, who must have been 
hidden amid the pillars of the portico, watching the 
* transient meeting, watching for an opportunity to speak. 
It was Roy, the bailiff; and he accosted the gentleman 
with the same complaint, touching the ill-doings of the 
Dawsons and the village in general, that had previously 
been carried to Mr. Verner by Frederick Massingbird. 

was told to wait and take my orders from you, sir,” 
ne wound up with. “The master don’t like to be troubled, 
and he wouldn’t give none.” 

“Neither shall I give any,” was the answer, “untiLi 
; know more about it.” 

‘ ‘ They ought to be got out to-niglit, Mr. Lionel ! 
exclaimed the man, striking his hand fiercely against 
the air. “They sow all manner of incendiarisms in the 
place, wdth their bad example.” 

“ Roy,” said Lionel Verner, in a quiet tone, “I have^ 
not, as you know, interfered actively in the management 
of things. I have not opposed my opinion against my 
uncle’s, or much against yours I have not come between 
you and him. When I have gixen orders, they have been 
his orders, not mine. But many thi?i^s.^o on that 1 dis- 
'^"■■^SJpp^ove of; and I tell you ve^iy candidly that, were I to 
become master to-morrow'? my hrst act would be to dis- 
place you, unless you could undertake to give up these 
nasi V acts of pet?ty oppression” n 

■ “ l^iless some of ’em was oppressed and kept under, 

they’d be for riding roughshod over the whole of us,” 
retorted Roy. ^ ^ 

“Nonsense!” said Lionel. “NothiiTg breeds rebellion 
like^oppression.' Yom are^too fond of ^oppression, Roy, 
and Mr. Verner knows it.” * 
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‘‘They be a idle, poaching:, good-M?-nothing lot, them 
Dawsons,” pursued Roy. And now that they be beliind- 
hand with tlieir rent, it is a glorious opportunity to get 
rid of ’em. Fd turn ’em into the road, without a bed to 
lie. oh, this very night ! *^ ■ , 

“How would you like to be tuE^ed into the road, 
without a bed to lie on ?” demanded Lionel. 

“Mel” returned Roy, in deep dudgeon. “ Do \,you 
compare me to that Dawson lot? When I five cause to 
be turned out, then I hope I may be turned vut, sir, that’s 
all. Mr. Lionel,” he added, in a more conciliating tone, 

“ I know better about outdoor things than you, and I 
say it’s necessary to be shut of the Dawsons. Give me 
power to act in this.” 

“I will not,” said Lionel. “I forbid you to act in it 
at all, until the circumstances shall have been inquired 
into.”' 

He sprung from his horse, flung the bridle to the groom, 
who was at that moment coming forward, and strode into 
the house with the air of a young chieftain. Certainly 
Lionel Verner appeared fitted by nature to be the heir of 
Verner’s Pride. 

Rachel Frost, meanwhile, gained the road and took 
the path to the left hand; which would lead her to the | 
village. Her thoughts were bent on many sources, not 
altogether pleasant, one of which was the annoyance she 
had experienced at finding her name coupled wdth that of 
the bailiff’s son, Luke Roy. There was ho foundation for 
it. She had disliked Luke, rather than liked him, her 
repugnance to him no doubt arising from the very favour 
he felt disposed to show to h€r ; and her account of past 
matters to the bailiff was in accordance with the facts. 

As she walked along, po«idering, she became aware that 
two people wer^ advancing towards her in the dark J:wL 
light. She knew them inr>tantjy, almost by intuitionjT^St**^ 
they were loo much occupied With each other yet to have 
noticed her. One wa^ Frederick Massingbird, and the 
young lady -on his arm was* his cousin, Sibylla West, a 
girl young an?i fascinating as was Rachel. Mr. Fr«:lerick ,, 
Massingbird had been suspected of a liking, more than 
Ordinary, for this„ young lady ; but he had protested in 
Rachel’s hearing, as inathat of others, that his was only 
cousin’s love. Some impulse profapted ^Rachel to griide 
in at a field-gate which she was then passing, and stand 
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behind tUe hedge ul^ii they should have gone by. Possibly 
she did not care to be seen. ^ ^ 

^ It was a still night, and their voices wer« borne dis- 
tinctly to Rachel as they slowly advanced. The first 
wprds to reach he^came from the young lady. 

You will be goisg out after him, Frederick, That will 
be the next thing I expect.’* 

‘‘^Sibylla,” was the answer, and his accents bore that 
earnest, tender, confidential tone which of itself alone 
betrays love,%‘be you very sure of one thing: that I go 
neither there nor elsewhei'e without taking you.” 

“Oh, Frederick, is not John enough to go?” 

“If I saw a better prospect there than here. I should 
follow him. After he has arrived and is settled, he will 
write and report. My darling, I am ever thinking of the 
future for your sake.” 

“But is it not a dreadful country? There are wolves 
and bears in it that eat people up.” 

Frederick Massingbird slightly laughed at the remark. 

“ Do you think I would take my wife into the claws of 
wolves and bears ? ” he asked, in a tone of the deepest 
tenderness. ‘ ‘ She will be too precious to me for that, 
Sibyila.’V 

The voices and the footsteps died away in the distance, 
and Rachel came out of her hiding-place, and went quickly 
on towards the village. Her father’s cottage was soon 
gained. He did not live alone. His only son, Robert — 
who had a wife and family- — lived with him. Robert was 
the son of his youth ; Rachel the daughter of his age ; the 
children of two wives, Matthew Frost’s wife had died in ' 
giving birth to Robert, an4 twenty years elapsed ere he 
married a second. He was sevenj:y years of age now, but 
still upright as a dart, with a fin^Tresh complexion, a dear 
brigh t eye, and snow-white hair that <^<^1 in curls behind, 
collar of his white smoclq^frock. ^ 

He was sitting at a siuiall table apart when Rachel 
entered, a candle and a large open^ Bible on it. A flock of 
grandchildren ci^nwded round Jiim, cwo of them unhislviiees. 
He w^s showing them the pictures. To gazQ wonderingly 
on those pictures, and never tire of asking explanations of 
their mysteries, was the chief business of the little Frosts^ 
lives. Robert’s^ wife— but he was% hardlj' ever called any- 
thing but Robih — wa^ji preoaring something over the fire 
for the evening meal Rachel went up and kissed her 
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fathei;;, He scattered the children frontdiim to make roon% 
for her. He loved her d^rly. Robin loved her dearly. 
When Robiir’‘-was a growh-up young man the pretty baby 
had come to be his plaything. Robin seemed to love her 
still better than he loved his own childrei^ -? 

‘‘ Thee’st been crying, child I ” cried^old Matthew Frost. 
** What has ailed thee ? 

Had Rachel known that the signs of her past tears were 
so palpable as to call forth remark from every l^^dy she met, 
as it appeared they were doing, she might H;ive remained 
at home. Putting on a gay face, she laughed off the matter. 
Mattlfaw pressed it. 

Something went wrong at home, and I got a scolding,’’ 
said Rachel at length. *‘It was not worth crying over, 
though.” 

Mrs. Frost turned round from her saucepan. 

“A scolding from the missis, Rachel ? ” 

There’s nobody else at Verner’s Pride should scold me,” 
responded Rachel, with a charming little air of seif-con- 
sequence. Mrs. Verner said a cross word or two, an4 
I was so stupid as to burst out crying. I have had a 
headache ail day, and that’s sure to put me out of 
sorts.” 

** There’s always things to worry one in service, let it be 
ever so good on the whole,” philosophically observed Mrs. 
Frost, bestowing her attention again upon the saucepan. 
‘‘Better be one’s own missus on a crust, say I, than at 
the beck and call of others.” 

“Rachel,” interrupted old Matthew, “when I let you 
go to Verner’s Pride, I thought it was for your good. But 
I’d not keep you there a day, cMId, if you be unhapp}^” 

“ Dear father, don’t t|ke up that notion,” she quickly 
rejoined. “ I am happier ^t Verner’s Pride than I should 
be anywhere els^- F would not leave it. Where is Robin 
this evening?” ■ ^ssam 

“Robin ” 

The answer was intecj-upted by the entrance of Robin 
himself. A s^iort man with a jced face, somC-what obstinate- 
looking. Hi$|^ye lighted up when he saw Rachel Mrs. 
Frost poured out the contents of her saucepan, which 
^f#ppeared to be a compound of Scotch oatmeal and treacle. 
Rachel was invitecfto take some, but declined. She lifted 
one of the children on her kne§^— a pretty little girl na*ned 
after herself. The child did hot seem well, and Rachel 
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flushed it to her^^brlnging down her own sweesi; face 
caressingly upon the little one’s/^ 

So I hear as Mr. John Massingbird’s a-goi?ig to London 
on a visit ? ” cried Robin to his sister, holding out his 
basin for a seconi^supply of the porridge. 

The question ha^ to be repeated three times, and then 
Rachel seemed to awake to it with a start. She had 
be^ji gazing at vacancy, as if buried in a dream. 

** Mr. Jolln ? A visit to London? Oh, yes, yes; he is 
going to LoHdon.” 

“ Do he make much of a stay ? ” 

“ I can’t tell,” said Rachel slightingly. A Certain 
confidence had been reposed in her at Verner’s Pride ; but 
it was not her business to make it known, even in her 
father’s home. Rachel was not a good hand at deception, 
and she changed the subject. “Has there not been some 
disturbance with the Dawsons to-day ? Old Roy was at 
Verner’s Pride this afternoon, and the servants have been 
saying he came up about the Dawsons.” 

^ “He wanted to turn ’em out,” replied Robin. 

“ He’s Grip Roy all over,” said Mrs, Frost. 

Old Matthew Frost shook his head. “There has been 
ill-feeling smouldering between Roy; and old Dawson this 
long while,” said he. “ Now that it’s come to open war, 

I misdoubt me but there’ll be violence.” 

“There’s ill-feeling between Roy and a many more, 
father, besides the Dawsons,” observed Robin. 

“ Ay ! Rachel, child ’’—turning his head to the hearth, 
where his daughter sat apart— “ folks have said that youngs 
Luke wants to make up to you. But I’d not like it. 
Luke’s a good-meaning, Idnd-hearted lad himself, but I’d 
not like you to be daughter-in-Iajy tp old Roy.” 

“Be easy, father dear. I’d ^iiot have Luke Roy if he 
wer e made of gold. I never yet ha^l^'a^ything to say to 
and I never will have. W® can’t help our likes and 
dislikes.” ** 

“ Pshaw ! ” said Robin, with pqjrdonable pride. “ Pretty 
Rachel is not f5r a daft chap, like 'Luke Roy, that’s ^a head 
and ^ars shorter nor other men. Be you, n-\jy dear one ? ” 

Rachel laughed. Her conscience told her that she 
enjoyed a joke at Luke’s undersize. She took a shower 
kisses from the little girl, put hermdown,^and rose, 

*41 must go,"” she ? 6 aid. ^ ** Mrs. Verner may be calling 
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Pott^tv she :k^ come^'‘^out?^^ a§ked ok^ 

.'Matthew. ' 

No. But do hot ^ fear' that I came c!aiidestineIy—oj,',aS' 
'Our servants would say, on the sly,” added 'Rachel, with' a 
' smile. '' “ Mrs. Verner has told me to mfi' down to see 'yOu 
::w,henever I like, after she has gone m tO' dinner. Good- 
.iiight, dear father.” 

' The old man pressed her to'his heart : Don’t thee e get 
fretting 'again my blessing. I don’t care to .{’fee thee with 
red eyes«”' \ 

For answer, Rachel burst into tears then — a sudden, 
violent burst. She dashed them away again with a 
defiant, reckless sort of air, broke into a laugh, and laid 
the blame on her headache* Robin said he would walk 
home with her. 

‘‘No, Robin, I would rather you did not to-night,” she 
replied. “I have two or three things to get at Mother 
Duff’s, and I shall stop there a bit, gossiping. After that, 
I shall be home in a trice. It’s not dark ; and, if it were, 
who’d harm me ? ” ^ 

They laughed. To imagine harm of any sort occurring, 
through walking a mile or so alone at night, would never 
enter the head of honest country people. Rachel departed ; 
and Robin, who was a domesticated man upon the whole, 
helped his wife to put the children to bed. 

^ Scarcely an hour later, a strange commotion arose in the 
village. People ran about wildly, whispering dread words 
to one another. A woman had just been drowned in the 
rWillow Pond. 

The whole place flocked down to the Willow Pond- On 
its banks, the centre of an awestruck crowd, which had 
been quickly gathering, liiy a body, recently taken out of 
the water. It was^lj that*remaihed of poor Rachel Frost 
— cold, and whitejf and dead ! 


^ CHAPTER III. 
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♦ THE NEWS BROUGHT HOME. 

&ATED in the dinitfig-room at Verner’s Pride, comfortably 
asleep in an arm-chair, Ifer face turned to.the fire and her 
feet on a footstool, *was Mrs. Vefner. * The dessert remafned 
on the table, but nobody was there to partake of it 
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Mr. Veroibr had retiifed to his study upon the withdra^i5(al of 
the cloth, according to his usual custom. Always a man of 
spare habits, shunning the pleasures of the l^ible, he had 
scarcely taken sufficient to support nature since his health 
failed. Mrs. Verr%r w’ould remonstrate; but his medical 
attendant, Dr. We^, said it was better for him that it 
;; should be so. Lionel Verner (who had come in for the tail 
- of the dinner) and John Massingbird had likewise left the 
’ I'oom and tht%house, but not together. Mrs. Verner sat on 
alone. She ilSced to take her share of dessert, if the others 
did not, and she generally remained in the dining-room for 
the evening, rarely caring to move. Truth to saVj'^Mrs. 
Verner was rather addicted to dropping asleep with her 
last glass of wine and waking up with the tea-tray, and she 
* did so this evening. 

Of course work goes on downstairs (or is supposed to go 
on) whether the mistress of a house be asleep or awake. 

It really was going on that evening in the laundry at Verner’s 
, Pride, whatever it may have been doing in the other various 
branches and departments. The laundry -maids had had 
heavy labour on their hands that day, and they were hard 
at work still, while Mrs, Verner slept. 

Here’s Mother Duffs Dan a-coming in ! ” exclaimed 
one of the women, glancing over her ironing-board to the 
yard. ‘‘What do he want, I wonder? ” 

“ Who ?” cried Nancy, the under-housemaid, a tart sort 
of girl, whose business it was to assist in the laundry on 
busy days. 

“ Dan Duff. Just see what he wants, Nancy. He’s got^ 
a parcel.” 

The gentleman familiarly *called Dan Duff was an urchin 
of ten years old. He was the son Mrs. Duff, linen-draper- 
in-ordinary to Deerham— a lady popiUarly spoken of as 
f^^^^L^ipther Duff,” both behind her back ah4 before her face. 
^^y«^cy darted out at the ^amriry- door and waylaid the 
intruder in the yard. 

“ Now, Dan puff! ” cried she, ‘i^what do you wai^t? ” 
“Please, here’s this,” wa:^ Dan Duff’s reply, handing 
over ^le parcel. “And, please, I want ^ see Rachel 
Frost.” 

“ Who’s it for ? What’s inside it ? ” sharply asked Nancy^ ** 
regarding the parcel on all sides, 

“ft’s things as RaChel ^^rost have b§en a-buying,” he 
replied. “ Please, I want to see her.” 
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‘‘Then want must be your master/* retorteH Nancf. 

“ Rachel Frost’s not at h<raie.” 

Ain't ?” returned Dan Duff, with surprised 
emphasis. Why, she left our shop a long-, sight afore 1 
did 1 Mother says, please, would she n^nd having some o’ 
the dark lavender print instead o’ the light, ’cause Susan 
Peckaby’s come in, and she wants the whole o’ the light 
lavender for a gownd, and there’s only just enough of it. 

And, please, I be to take word back.” p ^ 

How are you to take word back if she’s nbt in ? ” asked ^ 
Nancy, whose temper never was improved by extra work. 

“ along, Dan DuifI You must come along again 
to-morrow if you want her.” 

Dan Duff turned to depart, in meek obedience, and Nancy 
carried the parcel into the laundry and flung it down on the | 
ironing-board. 

** It’s fine to be Rachel Frost,” she sarcastically cried. 

** Going shopping like any lady, and having her things 
sent home for her ! And messages about her gownds , 
coming up — which will she have, if you please, and which 
won’t she have ! I’ll horror one of the horses lo-niorrow, 
and go shopping myself on a side-saddle ! ” « 

“ Has Rachel gone shopping to-night?” cried one of 
the women, pausing in her ironing, I did not know she ^ 
was out.” 

“ She has been out all the evening,” was Nancy’s answer. 

I met her coming down the stairs, dressed. And she 
could tell a story over it, too, for she said she was going 
to see her old father.” 

But Master Dan Duff is not done with yet. If that 
gentleman stood in awe of ofie earthly thing more than 
another, it was of the anger of his revered mother. Mrs. 
Duff, in her maternal capacity, was rather free both with 
her hands and tj>.ngiie. Being sole head of her 
she was a widow, she deempsjd i^best to rule with firmness, 
not to say severity ; and her son Dan, awed by his own 
timid nature, tried hard^o steer his course, so as to avoid 
shoals and quicksands. He crossed the yard, after the rebuff 
administered bjv Nancy, and passed out at the gate, whr^re he 
stood still to revolve affairs. His mother had imperatively 
^ erdered him to hack the answer touching the intricate 
question of the^ li^t an4 the dark lavender prints ; and 
Susan Peckaby — one of the greyest Mlers in all Deerhafn — 
said she would wait in the shop until he came with it. He 
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^ stood s-oftly whis^Hing, his hands in his pockets and 
balancing himself on his heelso 

“ I’ll get a basting, for sure,” soliloquised he; Mother’ll 
lose the sale of the gownd, and then she’ll say it’s my fault, 
and baste me fo^it. What’s gone of her? Why couldn’t 
she ha’ come homd^ as she said? ” 

He set his wits to work to divine what could have gone 
of her ” — alluding, of course, to Rachel. And a bright 
thought ocqjarred to him — really not an unnatural one — that 
she had probably taken the other road home. It was a 
longer round, through the fields, and there were sdles to 
climb, and gates to mount ; which might account lOr the 
delay. He arrived at the conclusion, though somewhat 
slo\v of drawing conclusions in general, that if he returned 
home that way, he should meet Rachel ; and could then 
ask the question. 

If he turned to his left hand — standing as he did at the 
;y gate with his back to the back of the house — he would 
regain the high road, whence he came. Did he turn to 
the right, he would plunge into fields and lanes, and 
*covered ways, and emerge at length, by a round, in the 
midst of the village, almost close to his own house. It 
was a lonely way at night, and longer than the other, but 
Master Dan Duff regarded those as pleasant evils, in com- 
parison with a “basting.” He took his hands out of his 
pockets, brought down his feet to a level, and turned to it, 
whistling still. 

It was a tolerably light night. The moon was up, 
;% though not very high, and a few stars might be seen. 

here and there in the blue canopy above. Mr. Dan Duff 
#■ proceeded on his way, i%ot very quickly. Some dim 
idea was penetrating his brajn that the slower he 
walked, the better chance ther^ might be of his meeting 
Rachel. * ^ % 

iwBBfcwBi^She’s just a cat. Is that Si]|an Peck^y ! ” decided he, 
with acrimony, in the integrals of his whistling, ** It was 
her as put mother up to the thought o* sending jine to- 
I night : Rachel Frost said th^ things ’ud do in the morning, 
y ‘Let Dan carry ’em up now,’ says Dame J’eckaby, ‘and 
’ : ask her about the print, and then I’ll take it home along 

o’ me.’ And if I go in without the answer, she’ll 
rit. the first to help mother to bas^e mel Hi ! ho 1 hur ! 
I hur-x-r-r!” * • ^ * 

! This last exclamation was^caused by hi^ catching sight of 
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some ^smali animal scudding along. 'F He was c-at that^ 
moment traversing a narrow, winding lane ; and, in the 
field to the ri§:ht, as he looked in at the open gate, he saw 
the movement. It might be a cat, it might be a hare, it 
might be a rabbit, it might be some oth^ animal ; it wa8 
all one to Mr. Dan Duff ; and he h^d not been a boy 
had he resisted the propensity to pursue it. Catching up a 
handful of earth from the lane, he shied it in the proper 
direction, and tore in at the gate after it. 

Nothing came of the pursuit. The tresspasser had 
earthed itself, and Mr. Dan came slowly back again. 
He b^d nearly approached the gate, when somebody passed 
it, walking up the lane with a very quick step, from the 
direction in which he, Dan, was bound. Dan saw enough 
to know that it was not Rachel, for it was the figure of a 
man ; but Dan set off to run, and emerged from the gate 
just in time to catch another glimpse of the person, as he 
disappeared beyond the windings of the lane, 

*‘Twarn^t Rachel, at all events,” was his comment. 
And he turned and pursued his way again. 

It was somewhere about this time that Tynn made his" 
appearance in the dining-room at Verner’s Pride, to put 
away the dessert, and set the tea. The stir woke up Mrs. 
Verner. 

Send Rachel to me,” said she, winking and blinking 
at the tea-cups. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Tynn. 

He left the room when he had placed the cups and things 
to his satisfaction. He called for Rachel high and low, 
up and down. All to no purpose. The servants did not 
appear to know anything of her. One of them went to 
the door and shouted out^to the laundry to know whether 
Rachel was there, and thg answering shout *‘No” came 
back. The footmah' at length remembered that he had 
seen her go out at the halk door while the dinner was^llwwil 
Tynn carried this item of information to Mrs. Verner. 

It did not please her. ^ 

“Of coun«e I ” she grumbled. “ Let mo want anyone 
of you particu^riy, and you are sure to be away! If she 
did go out, she ought not to stay as long as this. Who’s 
ifhis coming in? ” 

It was Frederick Mas^ingbird. He entered, singing a 
scrap of a song ; which was cpt si^denly'short wher^his 
eye fell on the servant. ^ 
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**Typti,” said .he, *‘you must bring me something to 
eat, ! have had no dinner.” ^ ** 

®^You cannot be very hungry, or you’d 4iave come in 
before,” remarked Mrs. Verner to him. ‘‘ It is tea-time 
^now.” 

** I’ll take tea dinner together,” . was his answer. 

But you ought to have been in before,” she persisted ; 
for, though an easy mistress and mother, Mrs. Verner 
did not like the order of meals to be displaced. ‘‘Where 
have you svityed, Fred ? You have not been all this while 
taking Sibylla West to Bitterworth’s.” 

“You must talk to Sibylla West about that,” answered 
Fred. “When young ladies keep you a good hour wait- 
ing, while they make themselves ready to start, you can’t 
get back precisely to your own time.” 

“ What did'she keep you waiting for?” questioned Mrs. 
Verner. ■■■ 

“Some mystery of the toilette, I conclude. When I 
got there, Ami lly said Sibylla was dressing; and a pretty 
prolonged dressing it appeared to be! Since I left her 
•at Bitterworth’s, I have been to Poynton’s about my mare# 
She was as lame as ever to-day.” 

“And there’s Rachel out nowj just as I am wanting 
her ! ” went on Mrs. Verner, who, when she did lapse into 
g a grumbling mood, was fond of calling up a catalogue 
ifi of grievances. 

“At any rate, that’s not my fault, mother,” observed 
,1. Frederick. “I dare say she will soon be in. Rachel is 

■I not given to stay out, I fancy, if there’s a chance of her 

11 being wanted.” 

? Tynn came in with his tr^y, and Frederick Massingbird 
sat down to it. Tynn then waited for Mr. Verner’s tea, 

which he carried into the stu^. He carried a cup in 

every evening, but Mr. Verner*^ scarcely ever touched it. 

Tj;nn returned to the room where the upper servants 
took their meals and other»vise®congregated, and sat down 
t to read a newspaper. He was a little man, very stout, 

* ‘ his plain clothes always scrupuloiiRIy neat. ^ •' 

f A few minutes, and Nancy came in, the^ parcel left by 
' • Dan Ouff in her hand. The housekeeper asked her what 
it was. She explained in her crusty way, and said some# 

> thing to the same effect that she had said in the laundry — 
that it was fine »to be Rachel Frpit:. “ She’S long enough 
malting her way up* her# I ” Nancy wound up wiSi. 
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“ Daa Duff says she left their shop to 4^‘onie honi^ before 
he did. If Luke Roy iii Deerham one wouli know > 
what to thinb! ’’ 

“Bah!’’ cried the housekeeper. “Rachel Frost has 
nothing to say to Luke Roy.” ^ 

Tynn laid dow'n his paper, and rose.^ ** I’ll just tell the 
mistress that Rachel’s on her way home,” said he. ‘fShe’s^^^^ x 
put up like anything at her being out — wants her for 
something particular, she says.” 

Barely had he departed on his errand“j,lien a loud 
commotion was heard in the passage. Mr, Ij'an Duff had 
burst^n at the back door, uttering sounds of distress — of 
fright— his eyes starting, his hair standing on end, his 
words nearly unintelligible. 

“Rachel Frost is in the Willow Pond—drownded ! ” 

The women shrieked when they gathered in the sense. > 
It was enough to make them shriek. Dan Duff howled 
in concert. The passages took up the sounds and echoed 
them ; and Mrs. Verner, Frederick Massingbird, and Tynn 
came hastening forth. Mr. Verner followed, feeble, and 
leaning on his stick. Frederick Massingbird seized upoD 
the boy, questioning sharply. 

“Rachel Frost’s a-drowned in the Willow Pond,” he 
eiterated. “ I see’d her.” 

A moment of pause, of startled suspense, and then they 
flew off, men and women, as with one accord, Frederick 
Massingbird leading the van. Social obligations were 
forgotten in the overwhelming excitement, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Verner were left to keep house for themselves. Tynn, 
indeed, recollected himself, and turned back. 

No,” said Mr. Verner. “ Qo with the rest, Tynn, and 
see what it is, and whether anything can be done.” 

He might have crept thfther himself in his feeble strength, 
but he had not stiil*^ out*of the house for two years. 

CHAPTER IV. 

' -V' ^ ' ■ ■f/' : y',:y: 

T;UE crowd in IHE MOONLIGHT. 

■ '''I:. v'; - , ' ' ^ 

The Willow Pond, so called from its being surrounded with 
weeping willows, ".was shuated at the corner of a field, in 
a retired part uf the road, about midway betw'een Verner’s 
Pride and Deerham. There >as a great deal of timber 
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about that part ; fi was altogether as lonely as could be 
iesired. Wlien the runners from Verner’s Pride i*eaclfed it, 
assistance had already aiTived, %nd Rachel, Rescued from 
the pond, was being laid upon the grass. All signs of Hfe 
w^re'gone.', "■ 

Who had done -what had caused it? — was it an 
accident ?— was it a self-committed act?— -or was it a deed 
of violence? What brought her there at all? No young 
girl* would be likely to take that way home (with all due 
deference to opinion of Master Dan Duff) alone at night. 

What was do be done ? The crowd propounded these 
various questions in so many marvels of wonder^r and 
hustled each other, and talked incessantly ; but to be of 
use, to direct, nobody appeared capable. Frederick 
Massingbird stepped foi'ward with authority. 

‘‘ Carry her at once to VerneFs Pride — with all speed. 
And some of you” — turning to the servants of the house — 
hasten on, and get water heated and blankets hot. Get 
hot bricks — get anything and everything likely to be 
required. How did she get in ? ” 

* He appeared to speak the words more in the light of a 
wailing regret, than as a question. It was a question that 
none present appeared able to answer. The crowd was 
increasing rapidly. One of them suggested that Broom 
the gamekeeper^s cottage was nearer than Verner’s Pride, 

“ But there will be neither hot water nor blankets there,” 
returned Frederick Massingbird. 

**The house is the best. Make haste! don’t let grass 
grow under your feet.” 

*‘A moment,” interposed a gentleman who now came 
hastily up, as tliey were raising the body, Lay her down 
again.” ^ 

They obeyed him eagerly, and fell a^little back that he 
_ migl it have space to bend over her. Ti \yas the doctor of 
neighbourhood, resident atr Deerhani. He was a fine 
man in figure, dark and florid in face, but a more impassive 
countenance could not well be^ seen, and he had the 
peculiarity of rarely lookings a person in th© face. If a 
patiei^’s eyes were mixed on Dr. West’s, D*r. West’s were 
invariably fixed upon something else. A clever man in his 
profession, holding an Edinburgh degi^ee, and practising 
as a general practitioner. He \vm brother^ to the present 
Mr#. Verner ; coris€^uen|ly, uncle to, the two young 
B Massingbirds. 
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Has anybody got a match ? ” he a?i<ed. 

Oi^e of the Verner’s Pride servants had a whole boxfui, 
and two or ^bree were Hinted at a time, and held so that 
the doctor could see the drowned face better than he could 
in the uncertain moonlight. It was a ^trange scene. The 
lonely, weird character of the place ; tl>^dark trees scattered 
about ; the dull pond with its bending wdllows ; the swaying, 
murmuring crowd collected round the doctor and what he 
was bending over ; the bright flickering flame of the match- 
light; with the pale moon overhead, gettiiag higher and 
higher as the night went on, and struggling her way 
throi^gh passing clouds. 

“ flow did it happen ? ” asked Dr. West 
Before any answer could be given, a man came tearing 
up at the top of his speed ; several men, indeed, it may be ^ 
said. The first was Roy, the bailiff. Upon Roy’s leaving 
Verner’s Pride, after the rebuke bestowed upon him by its 
heir, he had gone straight down to the George and Dragon, 
a roadside inn, situated on the outskirts of the village, on 
the road from Verner’s Pride. Here he had remained, 
consorting with droppers-in from Deerham, and soothing 
his mortification with a pipe and sundry cans of ale. When 
the news was brought in that Rachel Frost was drowned 
in the Willow-pond, Roy, the landlord, and the company 
collectively, started off to see, 

‘*Why, it is her!” uttered Roy, taking a hasty view of 
poor Rachel. “I said it wasn’t possible. I saw her and 
talked to her up at the house but two or three hours ago. 
How did she get in ? ” 

The same question always ; from all alike : how did she 
get in? Dr. West rose. « 

**You can move her,”|ie said. 

“ Is she dead, sir ? ” r. 

Frederick Massingbird-^whcj^ had been the one to nolo^ 
the matches — caught the doctor’s arm. 

*‘Not dead!^* he uttfred. “Not dead beyond hope of 
restoration ? ” ^ 

“She will mever be restored in this world,” was the 
reply of Dr. West. “She is quite dead.” 

“Measures shoqld be tried, at any rate,” said Frederick 
Massingbird warmly. ® 

“By ail means^” acquiesced^ Dr. West. “ It will afford 
satisfaction, though it should do nothing else.” 
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r They faised iier^^once m clothes dripping*, and 

turned with quiet, measured ste^s towards V^ner’s Pride. 
Of course the whole assemblage attended. They were 
eagerly curious, boiling over with excitement ; but, to give 
them their due, t!t^ were earnestly anxious to afford any 
aid in their powerv and contended who should take turn 
at bearing that wet burden. Not one but felt sorely 
grioved for Rachel. Even Nancy was subdued to meek- 
ness, as she %ped on to be one of the busiest in preparing 
remedies ; alid old Roy, though somewhat inclined to 
regard it in the light of a judgment upon proud I^chel 
for slighting his sonV felt some twinges of pitying regret. 

“ I have knowed cases where people, dead from drownd- 
ing, have been restored to life,” said Roy, as they walked 
along., ^ 

That you never have,” replied Dr. West. ‘*The 
apparently been restored ; the dead, never.” 

Panting, breathless, there came up one as they reached 
Verner^s Pride. He parted the crowd, and threw himself 
splmost upon Rachel with a wild cry. He caught up 
her cold, wet face, and passing his hands over it, bent 
down his warm cheek upon it. 

“Who has done it?” he sobbed. “What has done 
it? She couldn’t have fell in alone.” 

It was Robin Frost. Frederick Massingbird drew him 
away by the arm. “Don’t hinder, Robin. Every minute 
may be worth a life.” 

And Robin, struck with the argument, obeyed docilely ^ 
like a little child. 

Mr. Verner, leaning on hjs stick, trembling with weak- 
ness and emotion, stood just without the door of the 
laundry, which had been hastily^*prepared, as the bearers 
tramped in. • 

is an awful tragedy ! ” he murmured. “Is it 
true” — addressing Dr. Wfst— ‘that you think there is 
no hope?” ^ ^ 

“I am sure *here is nong,” was the answer. “ But 
every means shall be tried.” » 

, The^aundry was cleared of the crowd, and their work 
began. One of the next to come up was old Matthevf 
Frost. Mr. Verner took his hand.^ * ^ 

“Come ill to *my o^n rcjpm, Matthew,” he said. “I 
feel, for 3 ''OU deeply.” 

“ Nay, sir ; 1 must look upoii her.” ^ 
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Mr."Verner pointed with his stick m the direction of 
the iaundiy. ^ - 

“They are shut in there— -the doctor and those whom 
he requires round him,” he said. “Let them be un- 
disturbed; ii is the only chance.” 

All things likely to be wanted had" been conveyed to 
the laundry ; and they were shut in there, as Mr. Verner 
expressed it, with their fires and their heal. On dragged 
the time. Anxious watchers were in the Ipuse, in the 
yard, gathered round the back gate. THe news had 
spread, und gentlepeople, friends of the Verners, came 
hasling from their homes, and pressed inlo Verner’s Pride, 
and asked question upon question of Mr. and Mrs. 
Verner, of everybody likely to afford an answer. Old 
Matthew Frost stood outwardly calm and collected, full 
of Inward trust, as a good man should be. He had 
learned where to look tor support in the darkest trial. 
Mr. Verner in that night of sorrow seemed to treat him 
as a brother. 

One hour ! Two hours ! and still they plied theh 
remedies, under the able direction of Dr. West. All was 
of no avail, as the experienced physician had told them. 
Life was extinct. Poor Rachel Frost was really dead ! 


CHAPTER V. 

THE TALL GENTLEMAN IN THE LANE. 

Apart from the horror of t^e affair, it was altogether 
attended with so much mystery that that of itself would 
have kept the excitemeifc^ alive. What could have taken 
Rachel Frost near^lve pond at all? Allowing that she had 
chosen that lonefy road {other way home — which appe^^dl^ 
unlikely in the extreme — sne mftst still have gone out of it 
to approach the pond, must have walked partly across a field 
to gaiif it. H^id her patS led close by it, it #vould have been 
a different nuUter : it might Tiave been supposed (unlikely 
still, though) that she had missed her footing and lafleii in. 

•" But unpleasant rumours were beginning to circulate in the 
crowd. It was ’^hlspejred that sounds of a contest, the 
voices being those of a man and a woman* had been heard 
ill that direction at the time the accident, or about the 
time ; and these rumours reached the ear of Mr. Verner,' 
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For th^ family to Ihink of bed, in the present state of affairs, 
or the crowd to think of dispej^sing, would have been in 
the highest degree improbable. Mr. Verner aiet himself to 
get some sort of solution first. One told one tale ; one, 
asiother : one asserted something else ; another, the exact 
opposite. Mr. Verfer— and in saying Mr. Verner, we must 
include all— was fairly puzzled. A notion had sprung up 
that Dinah Roy, the bailiff s wife, could tell something about 
it if^slie would. Certain it was, that she had stood amid the 
crowd, cowering and trembling, shrinking from observa- 
tion as much as possible, and recoiling visibly if addressed. 

A word of this suspicion at last reached her husband. It 
angered him. He was accustomed to keep his wife in due 
submission. She was a little body, with a pinched face and 
a sharp red nose, given to weeping upon every possible 
occasion, and as indulgently fond of her son Luke as she 
was afraid of her husband. Since Luke’s departure she 
had passed the better part of her time in tears. 

‘‘Now,” said Roy, going up to her with authority, and 
drawing her apart, “ what’s this as is up with you ? ” 

She looked round her, and shuddered. 

“Oh, law!” cried she, with a moan. “Don’t you 
begin to ask, Giles, or I shall be fit to die.” 

“ Do you know anything about this matter, or don’t 
you ? ” cried he savagely. “ Did you see anything ? ” 

“ What should I be likely to see of it ? ” quaked Mrs. Roy. 
“Did you see Rachel fall into the pond? Or see her 
a-nigh the pond? ” 

“No, I didn’t,” moaned Mrs. Roy. “I never set eyes, 
on Rachel this blessed night at all. I’d take a text o’ 
scripture to it.” 

“Then what is the matter with you?” he demanded, 
giving her a slight shake. * • ♦ 

^Hush, Giles ! ” responded she, in a ton« of unmistakable 
terror. “ I saw a ghost ! • ® 

“ Saw a— what?” thundered Giles Roy. 

“A ghost I she repeated. ‘dAnd it have made me 
shiver ever since.” • 

Gii^te Roy knew that his wdfe was rather prone to flights 
of fancy. He was in the habit of administering one soverei^i^i 
remedy, which he believed to be an in^Ilible panacea for 
wives’ aifinentSi whenever it wa# applied-^a hearty good 
shalcing. He gave ifer a%light instalment as he turned 
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till I get ye home,” said he i^ignificantly. **111 
drive ihe ghosts out of ye 1^* 

Mr. Verne^ had seated himself in his study, with a view 
of investigating systematically the circumstances attend- 
ing the affair, so far as they were Imown. At preseRt 
all seemed involved in a Babel of confeion, even the open 
details. 

*‘ Those able to tell anything of it shall come before me, 
one by one,” he observed; “we may get something 
then,” ' t 

The only stranger present was Mr. Bitterworth, an old 
and intimate friend of Mr. Verner. He was a man of good 
property, and resided a little beyond Verner’s Pride. Others 
— plenty of them — had been eager to assist in what they 
called the investigation, but Mr. Verner had declined. The 
public investigation would come soon enough, he observed, 
and that must satisfy them. Mrs. Verner saw no reason 
why she should be absent, and she took her seat. Her sons 
were there. The news had reached John out-of-doors, and 
he had hastened home lull of consternation. Dr. West alsq 
remained by request, and the Frosts, father and son, had 
pressed in. Mr. Verner could not deny 

“ To begin at the beginning,” observed Mr, Verner, ** it 
appears that Rachel left this house between six and seven. 
Did she mention to anybody where she was going ? ” 

**I believe she did to Nancy, sir,” replied Mrs. Tynn, 
who had been allowed to remain. 

“Then call Nancy in,” said Mr. Verner. 

. Nancy came, but she could not say much : only that, in 
going up the front stairs to carry some linen into Mrs, 
Verner’s room, she had met Rachel, dressed to go out. 
Rachel had said, in passi»g her, that she was about to visit 
her father. ^ ^ 

**And she came'?^’ observed Mr. Verner, turning4^o 
Matthew Frost, as Nancy vm.s dismissed. 

** She came, sir,” replied the old man, who was having 
an incessant battle withfliimself for calmi-j^ss ; for it was 
not there, in the presence of otihers, that he would willingly 
indulge his grilT. “ I saw that she had been fretting.'^- Her 
-e^es were as red as ferrets’; and 1 taxed her with it. She 
was for turning it,r;Off at first, but I pressed for the cause, 
and she then said she had been scolded by l>er mistress.” 

<< By me!” exclaimed Mrs. Verne^-, lifting her head in 
surprise. ** I had not scolded her,” 
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» But as*she spoke she caught the eye of her son John, and 
she remembered the little scene the afternodm. 

I recollect now,” she resumed. spoke a word of 
reproof to Rachel, and she burst into a violent flood of 
tears, and ran al^y from me. It surprised me much. 
What I said was not sufficient to call forth one tear, let 
alone a passionate burst of them.” 

*»What was it about? ” asked Mr. Verner. 

“ I expect John can give a better explanation of it than 
I,” replied Mrs. Verner, after a pause. “ I went out of the 
room for a minuve or two, and when I returned, J^chel 
was talking angrily at John. I could not make out dis- 
tinctly about what. John had begun to^ tease her about 
Luke Roy, I believe, and she did not like it.” 

Mr. John Massingbird’s conscience called up the little 
episode of the coveted kiss. But it might not be altogether 
prudent to confess it in full conclave. 

“ It is true that I did joke Rachel about Luke,” he said. 
*‘It seemed to anger her very much, and she paid me 
5ut with some hard words. My mother returned at the 
same moment. She asked what was the matter; I said 
I had joked Rachel about Luke, and that Rachel ^did not 
like it.” 

‘‘Yes, that was it,” acquiesced Mrs. Verner. '*1 then 
told Rachel that in my opinion she would have done well 
to encourage Luke, who was a steady young man, and 
w'ould no doubt have a little money. Upon which she 
began weeping. I felt rather vexed; not a word have I. 
been able to say to her lately, but tears have been the 
answer ; and I asked what had come to her that she should 
cry for every trifle as if she were heart-broken. With that, 
she fell into a burst of sobs, terrifying tq see, and ran from 
the room. I was thunderstruck. I a^cedjohn what could 
^’belJie matter with her, anc^he he could only think she 
was going cra:^&d.” 

John Massingbird nodded his h%^d, as if in confiripation. 
Old Matthew Frost spoke up* his voice trembling with the 
emotic^i that he w^as striving to keep under-* 

Did she say wdiat it was that had come to her, ma*ani ? ” , 
^'She did not make any reply at j^l,” rejoined Mrs. 
Verner. ‘‘But Jt is quite nonsetitee to suppose she could 
hav(* fallen into that trild hurst of grief simply at being 
joked about Luke. I could not make her out.” 

“And she has fallen into frettRig, you say, ma’arn^ lately ? ’ 
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pursu'fed Matthew Fi'ost, leaning his venerable white head 
Ibrward. ^ ^ 

‘‘‘Often and often,” replied Mrs. Verner. ‘‘She has 
seemed quite an altered girl in the last few weeks ! ” 

“ My son’s wife has said the same,”^ried old Matthew. 

“ She has said that Rachel was changed. But I took it 
to mean in her looks — that she had got thinner. You 
mind the wife saying it, Robin ?” 

“Yes, I mind it, "shortly replied Robin, whC'’'had propped 
himself against the wall, his arms folded and his head bent. 

“ rn^a-m hiding all,” 

“ She wouldn’t eat a bit o’ supper,” went on old Matthew'. 

“ But that was nothing,” he added ; “she used to say she 
had plenty of food here, without eating oiirs. She sat 
apart by the fire with one o’ the little tins in her lap. 
She didn’t stay over long ; she said the missus might be 
wanting her, and she left ; and when she w^as kissing 
my poor old face, she began sobbing. Robin offered to 
see her home— — ” 

“ And she wouldn’t have it,” interrupted Robin, looking 
up for the first time with a wild expression of despair. , 
“She said she had things to get at Mother Duff’s, and 
should stop a bit there, a-gossiping. It’ll be on my mind 
by day and by night, that if I’d w'ent with her, harm 
couldn’t have come.” 

“And that was how she left you,” pursued Mr. Verner. 
“You did not see her after that? You know nothing 
further of her movements ? ” 

“Nothing further,” assented Robin. “I watched her 
dowm the lane as far as the'* turning, and that was the 
last.” 

“Did she go tp Mrs.^Duff’s, I wonder?” asked Mr. 
Verner. ^ 

Oh, yes; several of thtj^se ij|*esent could answer 
There was the parcel brought up by Dan Duff, as 
testimony; and, if more^ad been needed, Mrs. Duff hersek 
had afforded it, for she made ^ne of the croVd outside. 

“We must^iave Mrs. Duff in,” said Mr. Verner. ^ 

Accordingly, Mrs. Duff was brought in — a voluble lady 
with red hair. M;r. Verner politely asked her to be seated, 
but she replied that she^d prefer to stand,^if ’tivas all the 
same. She was ^ used to stai|:<iing(dn her shop, and^^ she 
couldn’t never sit for a minute together when she was 
lipset. ' _ ^ - 
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« Did Rachel Frost purchase things of you this evening, 

‘‘Well, she did, and she didn’t,” responded Mrs. Duff. 

“I never caiis it purchasing of things, sir, when a customer 
c^mes in and says^ Just cut me off so and so, and send it: 
up.’ They be soldTof course, if you look at it in that light ; 
but Fm best pleased when buyers examines the goods, 
and chats a bit over their merits. Susan Peckaby, now, 

'she-—” 

“Wliat did Rachel Frost buy?” interrupted Mr. Verner, 
who knew what Mi-s. Duff’s tongue was, when it was once 
set going. 

“ She looked in at the shop, sir, while I was a-serving 
little Green witll some bone buttons, that her mother had 
sent her for. * I want some Irish for aprons, Mrs. Duff,’ 
says she. ‘ Cut off the proper quantity for a couple, and 
send it me up some time to-raorrovv. I’d not give the 
trouble,’ says she, ‘ but I can’t wait to take it now, for I’m 
in a hurry to get home, and I shall be wanting the aprons.’ 

^ What quality— pretty good? ’ said I, ‘Oh, you know,’ 
says she ; ‘about the same that 1 bought last time. And 
put in the tape for strings, and a reel of white cotton. No. 30. 
And I don’t mind if you put in a piece of that German 
ribbon, middling width,’ she went on. ‘It’s nicer than 
tape for nightcaps, and them sort o’ things.’ And with 
that, sir, she was turning out again, when her eyes was 
caught by some lavender prints, as was a-hanging just in 
the doorway. Two shades of it, there was, dark and light. 

‘ That’s pretty,’ says she. ‘ It’s beautiful,’ said I ; ‘ they 
be the sweetest things I have had in, this many a day ; 
and they be the wide width. Won’t you take some of it 
for a gownd?’ ‘No,’ says sh%, ‘ I’m set up for cotton 
gownds.’ ‘ Why not buy a bit of it foi* a apron or two ? ’ 

^ L-tsuid. ‘Nothing’s cleaner than them lavender prints for 
morning aprons, and ll^ey taves the white.’ So she 
looked at it for a minute, and tj;ien she said I in ig lit cut her 
off a couple o’ yards of the light? and send it up with the 
other things. Well, sir, SaTly Green went^away with her 
buttons, and I took down the light print, thinking I’d cut 
off the two yards at once. Just then, Susan Peckab}^ 
comes in for some gray worsted, |Lnd slifc falls right in love 
witji the print ‘ FU have a gownd of fliat,’ says she, 

* and I’ll take it now.’ iti course* sh:, I was only too 
glad to sell It to her* for, Rachel, sj;ie’s good pay ; 
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but wten I come to measure it, there was hardy nine, 
i yards left, which is whate Susan Peckaby takes for a 

I go wad, being^as tall as a maypole. So I was in a mess ; 

‘ for I couldn’t take and sell it all, over RachePs head, 

’ having offered it to her. * Perhaps sh^ wouldn’t mind 

f having her aprons off the dark,’ says Shsan Peckaby ; * it 
don’t matter what colour aprons is of— they’re not like 
; gownds.’ And then we agreed that I should send Dan up 
Iiei*e at once to ask her, and Susan Peckaby — who seemed 
mighty eager to have the print — said she’d wait till he 
come tack. And I cut off the white Irish, and wrapped 
it up with the tape and things, and sent him.” 

“ Rachel Frost had left your shop, then ? ” 

' ‘‘She left it, sir, when she told me she’d have some of 

the lavender print. She didn’t stay another minute.” 

Robin Frost lifted his head again. “She said slie was 
going to stop at your place for a bit of a gossip, Mother 
M Duff.” 

: “Then she didn’t stop,” responded that lady. “She 

never spoke a single word o’ gossip, or looked inclined to ^ 
speak it. She just spoke out short, as if she was in a 
hurry, and she turned clean out o’ the shop afore the words 
; about the lavender print had well left her. Ask Sally 
Green, if you don’t believe me.” 

“You did not see which way she took?” observed Mr. 
Verner. 

“ No, sir, I didn’t ; I was behind my counter. But, for 
the matter o’ that, there was two or three as saw her go 
o"at of my shop and take the turning by the pound^^ — which 
^ " is a good proof she meant to^come home here by the 
field way, for that turning, as you know, sir, leads to 
ih- nowhere else.” ^ 

Verner did krfow it. ^ He also knew — for witnesses 
had been speakiifg of it outside~that Rachel had bete 
seen to take that turning after Jlie left Mrs, Duff’s shop, 
and that she was walking with a quick step. 

The next person called ^n was Master Dan Duff— in a 
state of extreme consternation^’ at being called in at all. 
He was planted down in front of Mr. Verner, his ^ legs 
fjs^tless. An idea crossed his brain that they might be 
going to accuse him of pitting Rachel into the pond, and 
he began to cr/. With . a good dea^ of trouble on Mr. 
\ Verner’s part, owiilg to the yoSng gentleman’s timidity, 

. j and some circuoilocution on his own, the facts, so far as 
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♦ Dan was cognisant of them, were drawn forth. It speared 
that after he had emerged froA the field whop he made that 
slight diversion in pursuit of the running animal, he con- 
tinued his road, and had gained the lonely part near where 
*the pond was J^giated, when young Broom, the son of 
Mr. Verner’s gamekeeper, ran up and asked him what was 
the matter, and whether anybody was in the pond. Broom 
dkl not wait for an answer, but went on to the pond, and 
Dan Duff followed him. Sure enough, Rachel Frost was 
in it. They knew her by her clothes, as she rose to the 
surface. Dan Duff, in his terror, went back shrieking to 
Verner’s Pride, and young Broom, more sensibly, ran for 
help to get her out. 

‘'How did young Broom know, or suspect, there was 
anybody in the pond? ” questioned Mr. Verner. 

“ I dun know, please, sir,” sobbed Dan Duff ; " that was 
what he said as he runned off to it. He asked me if I had 
seen any folks about, and I said Pd only seen that un in 
the lane.” 

• “ Whom did you see in the lane?” 

“I dun know w*ho it was, please, sir,” returned Dan, 
sniffing greatly. “I wasn’t a-nigh him.” 

“But you must have been nigh him if you met him in 
the lane.” 

“ Please, sir, I wasn’t in the lane then. I had runned 
into the field after a cat.” 

“After a cat?” 

“Please, sir, ’twere a cat, I think. But it got away, 
and I didn’t find it. I saw somebody a-passing of the 
gate up the lane, but I ivarn’t quick enough to see who.” 

“Going which way?” ^ 

“Please, sir, up towards hege. If I hadn’t turned into 
the field, I should ha’ met him face* to face. I dun know 
" \vfio it was.” @ 

“ Did you hear any noise near the pond, or see any 
movement in its direction, befofe you were accosted by 
Broom?” • ^ 

“^l^ase, sir, no.” • 

It appeared to be of little use to detain Mr. Duff. Iij^ 
his stead young Broom was called in. A fine-grown youfig 
fellow of nineteen, whose tempiirament njay be indicated 
by# two wordsL-coolfand ^Jazy, He was desired to give 
his own explanation. 

“I was going home for the night, sir*” he began, in 
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nnswer, *^when I heard the sound of voices in«^dispute. - 
Tiiey seemed to come fr<;^m the direetion of the grove 
of trees neaf the Willow Pond, and I stayed to listen. 

I thought perhaps some of the Dawsons and Roy had 
come to an encounter out there; but soon found that 
one of the voices was that of a womaftl^ Quite a young 
voice it sounded, and it was broke by sobs and tears. The 
other voice was a man’s.” 

Only two I Did you recognise them ? ” 

No, sir, I did not recognise them ; I was too far off, 
maybe. I only made out that it was two — a man’s and 
a woffian’s. I stopped a few minutes, listening*, and 
they seemed to quiet down, and then, as I was going 
on again, I came up to Mrs. Roy. She was kneeling 
down, and ” r 

“ Kneeling down ? ” interrupted Mr. Verner. 

*^She was kneeling down, sir, w*ith her hands clasped 
round the trunk of a tree, like one in mortal friglit. She 
laid liold of me then, and I asked what was the matter 
with her, and she answered that she liad been a’most- 
frightened to death. I asked whether it was at the 
quarrel, but she only said, ‘ Hush ! listen ! ’ and at last 
she set on to cry. Just then we heard an awful shriek, 
and a plunge into the water. ‘There goes something 
into the Willow Pond,’ said I, and I was turning to run 
to it, when Mrs. Roy shrieked out louder than the other 
shriek had been, and fell flat down on the earth. I 
never hardly see such a face afore for ghastliness. The 
moon was shining out full then, and it daunted me to 
look at her. I thought she was dead — that the fright 
had killed her. There wasn^t a bit o’ breath in lier 
body, and I raised her hetid up, not knowing what to do 
with her. Presently^ sjie heaved a sort of sigh, and opened 
her eyes ; and wkh that she seemed to recollect hers«iy’, 
and asked what was in th® pOi*t.d. I left her and went 
off to it, meeting Dan Duff— and we found it was Rachel 
Frost. Dan, he set on howl, and wouldn’t stay, and 
I went for the nearest help, <^and got her out. That’s 
all, sir.” ^5 r 

^ “ Was she already dead ? ” 

^‘Well, sir, wheOiVOu first get a person out of the water 
it’s hard to say whether tlfey be dead or nok She seerned 
dead, but perhaps if there had Keen fneans right at hand, 
she might have been brought-to again.” 
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^ A mean of pain from old Matthew. Mr. Verner 
continued as it died out — m - ** 

“ Rachel Frost’s voice must have been •'one of those 
you heard ill dispute ? ” 

• “Not a doubl of that, sir,” replied young Brooci. 
“Any more tharP that there must have been foul pi;*;; 
at work to get her into the pond, or that the otlior 
di.^puting voice must have belonged to the man who 
did it.”, 

“ Softly, softly,” said Mr. Verner. “Did you see any 
man about? ” 

“ I saw nobody at all, sir, saving Dan Duff anS Mrs. 
Roy; and Rachel’s quarrel could not have been with 
either of them. Whoever the other was, he had made 
himself scarce.” 

Robin Fx'ost took a step forward respectfully. 

“Did you mind, sir, that Mother Duffs Dan spoke to 
seeing some person in the lane ? ” 

“I do,” replied Mr. Verner. “I should like to ask the 
*boy another question or two upon that point. Call him in, 
one of you.” 

John Massingbii'd went out and brought back the boy. 

“ Mind you have your wits sharp about you this time, 
Mr. Duff,” he remarked. Which piece of advice had the 
effect of scaring Mr. Duff’s wits more completely away than 
they had been scared before. 

“You tell us that you saw a man pass up the lane when 
you were in the field after the cat,” began Mr. Verner. 
“Was the man walking fast ? ” 

“ Please, sir, yes. Afore I could get out 0’ the gate he 
was near out o’ sight. He went a’most as fast as the 
cat did,” • 

“ How long was it, after yoft sai^Hm, before you met 
- Broom, and heard that somebody was in the pond ? ” 

“ Please, sir, ’twas a’niitst d^ectly. I was running then, 
I was.” ... . 

As the boy’s answer fell upon tike room, a conviction stole 
over most of those collected^in it that this man must have 
been^he one who had been heard in dispute with Rachel 
Frost. ^ « 

“Were there no signs about him l^y which you could 
recognise him ? ” pursued Mr. Vdirner. “ What did he look 
like ? Was he tall of shoi^ ? ” ♦ 

“Please^ sir, he were very 
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“ Cgjuld you see his dress ? Was it like a geiiMemaii’s ,, 
or a labourer’s ? ’* ^ 

“Please, si?', I think it looked like a gentleman’s — like 
one o’ the gentlemen’s at Verner’s Pride.” 

“Whose? Like which of the gentl^ien’s ? ” rang ou#. 
Mr. Verner’s voice, sharply and sternl^^^ after a moment’s 
pause of surprise, for he evidently had not expected the 
answer. ^ 

“ Please, sir, I dun know which. The clothes looked 
dark, and the man were as tall as the gentlemen, or as 
Calves.” 

“ Calves echoed Mr. Verner, puzzled. 

John Massingblrd broke into an involuntary smile. He 
knew that their tall footman, Bennet, w^as universally styled 
“ Calves ” in the village. Dan Duff probably believed it to 
be his registered name. 

But Frederick Massingblrd was looking dark and 
threatening. The suspicion hinted at — if you can call it a 
suspicion-angered him. The villagers were wont to say 
that Mr. Frederick had ten times more pride than Mr.- 
John. They were not far wrong— Mr. John had none 
at all. 

“ Boy !” Frederick sternly said, “what grounds have 
you for saying it was like one of the gentlemen ? ” 

Dan Duff began to sob. “I dun know who it were,” 
he said; “indeed I don’t But he were tall, and his 
clothes looked dark. Please, sir, if you basted me, I 
couldn’t tell no more.” 

" It was believed that he could not. Mr. Verner dismissed 
him, and John Massingblrd, according to order, went to 
bring in Mrs. Roy. 

Pie was some little timfi before he found her. She was 
discovered at last irf a corner of the steward’s room, sealed 
on a low stool, h6r head bent down on her knees. 

“Now, ma’am,” said Jofin, with unwonted politeness, 
“you ai*e being waited for.” 

She looked up, startled. She rose from, her low seat, 
and began to tpemble, her lips ihovirig, her teeth chattering. 
But no sound came forth. 

n “You are not going to your hanging, Dinah Roy,” said 
John Massingblrd, by w^y of consolation. “Mr. Verner 
is gathering the evidence 'about this^unfort’unate business, 
and it is your turn to go in ^nd state what you know, 
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« She daggered back a Step or two, and fell against tho 
wall, her face changing to one«of livid terror,^ 

“ I-— I— saw nothing 1 ” she gasped. 

‘ ' Oh, yes, you did ! Come along ! ” 

• She put up h^ hands in a supplicating attitude; she 
was on the point m sinking on her knees in her abject fear, 
when at that moment the stern face of her husband was 
pushed in at the door. She sprang up as if electrified, and 
meekly followed John Massingbird. 


CHAPTER VI. 

DINAH Roy’s GHOST.” 

The moon, high in the heavens, shone down brightly, 
lighting up the fair domain of Verner’s Pride, lighting up 
the broad terrace, and one wdio was hasting along it ; all 
looking as peaceful as if a deed of dark mystery had not 
*that night been committed. 

He, skimming the terrace with a fleet foot, was that 
domain’s recognised heir, Lionel Verner. Tynn and others 
w'ere standing in the hall, talking in groups, as is the 
custom with dependents when something unusual and 
exciting is going on. Lionel appeared full of emotion 
when he burst in upon them. 

‘*Is it true?” he demanded, speaking impulsively. ** Is 
Rachel really dead ? ” 

** She is dead, sir.” 

“Drowned?” • 

“Yes, sir, drowned.” 

He stood like one confounded^* He had heard the news 
in the village, but this decided confifmation of it was as 
stsirtling as if he now heard it for the fir^t time. A hasty 
word of feeling, and then Ke looked again at Tynn. 

“Was it the result of accident ? ” 

Tynn shook kis head. ^ ^ 

“ It’s to be feared it was not, sir. There rfvas a dreadful 
quarrel heard, it seems, near to the pond, just before it 
happened. My master is inquiring into it now, sir, in 
study. Mr. Bitterwarth and som^ mor^ are there.” 

(jiving his hat tck the ^butler, Lionel Berner opened 
the study door, and entered. It wa5 at that precise 
moment when John Massingbird had •gone out for 
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Mrs. Roy; so that, as may be said, there was a* lull in 
the proceedings. ^ 

Mr. Verner looked glad when Lionel appeared. The age- 
ing man, enfeebled with sickness, had grown to lean on the 
strong young intellect. As much as it in Mr. Verner’s 
nature to love anything, he loved Liohel. He beckoned 
him to a chair beside himself. 

“Yes, sir, in an instant,” nodded Lionel. “ Matthew,” 
he whispered, laying his hand kindly on the old Milan’s 
shoulder as he passed, and bending dovt^n to him with his 
sympathising eyeSy his pleasant voice, “I am grieved for 
this as if it had been my own sister. Believe me.” 

“I know it; I know you, Mr. Lionel,” was the faint 
answer. “ Don’t unman me, sir, afore ’em here ; leave me 
to myself.” 

With a pressure of his hand on the shoulder ere he 
quitted it, Lionel turned to Frederick Massingbird, asking 
of him particulars in an undertone. 

“I don’t know them myself,” replied Frederick, his 
accent a haughty one. “There seems to be nothing but^ 
uncertainty and mystery, Mr. .Verner ought not to have 
inquired into it in this semi-public way. Very disagreeable 
things have been said, I assure you. There was not the 
least necessity for allowing such absurdities to go forth, 
as suspicions, to the public. You have not been running 
from the Willow Pond at a strapping pace, I suppose, 
to-night? ” 

“ That I certainly have not,” replied Lionel. 

' “Neither has John, I am sure,” returned Frederick 
resentfully. “ It is not likely. ,And yet that boy of Mother 
Duff’s ” 

The words were interrupted. The door had opened, and 
John Massingbird ^appeared, marshalling in Dinah Roy. 
Dinah looked fit® to die, with her ashy face and ker 
trembling ft'ame. 

“Why, what is the matter?” exclaimed Mr. Vei*ner. 

The woman burst into ffears. 

“Oh, sir, 1 c^n’t know nothmg of it ; I protest I don’t,” 
she uttered. “I declare that I never set eyes on Rachel 
'IFVost this blessed night.” 

“But you were ntiar the spot at the time ? ” 

“Oh, bad luck to me, f wasj” slip ansWered, wringing 
her hands. “But* I know no more how she got into the 
water nor a child unborn,” ^ , 
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• “Whete’s the necessity for being put out about U* niy 
good woman ? ” spoke up Mr. S^tterwortli. If you know 
nothing, you can’t tell it. But you must st^te what you 
do know- — why you were there, what startled you, and 
stich like. Perhaps — if she were to have a chair ? ” he 
suggested to Mr.^Verner in a whisper. ^‘She looks too 
shaky to stand.” 

‘•Ay/’ acquiesced Mr. Verner. “Somebody bring foi*" 
ward a chair. Sit down, Mrs. Roy.” * 

Mrs. Roy obeyed. One of those harmless, well-meaning, 
timid women, who seem not to possess ten ideas of their 
own, and are content to submit to others, she had^often 
been seen in a shaky state from very trifling causes. But 
she had never been seen like this. The perspiration was 
pouring off her pinched face, and her blue check apron was 
incessantly raised to wipe it. 

“What errand had you near the Willow Pond this 
evening? ” asked Mr. Verner, 

“I didn’t see anything,” she gasped, “I don’t know 
«ny thing. As true as I sit here, sir, 1 never saw Rachel 
Frost this blessed evening.” 

“ I am not asking you about Rachel Frost. We7'e you 
near the spot? ” 

“Yes. But 

“Then you can say what errand you had there; what 
business took you to it,” continued Mr. Verner. 

‘ It was no harm took me, sir. I went to get a dish o’ 
tea with Martha Broom. Many’s the time she have asked 
me since Ghristmas ; and my husband, he was out with the’ 
Dawsons and all that botl^er; and Luke, he’s gone, and 
there was nothing to keep me at home. I changed my 
gownd and I went.” • 

“ What time was that? ” * m ^ 

‘#’Twas the middle o’ the afternoon, sirt The clock had 
gone three.” ^ ^ . 

“ Did you stay tea there ? ” 

“ In course, air, I did. Broom, ^he was out, and she was 
at home by herself a-rinsing out some thmgs. But she 
soon put ’em away, and we sat down and had our teas 

together. We was a«talking about ” • ^ 

“ Never mind that,” said Mr. in com- 

ingjiome, I corfclude, lhat vou were met by f-oung Broom.” 

Mrs. Roy raised her apron again, and •passed it over her 
face but not a word spoke shf in answer. ^ 
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**What time did you leave Broom’s cottage lo return^ 
home? ” ^ 

“ I can’t bi sure, sir, what time it was. Broom’s haven’t 
got no clock ; they tells the time by the sun. ” 

** Was it dark? 

“Oh, yes, it was dark, sir, except f<^ the moon. That 
had been up a good bit, for I hadn’t hurried myself.” 

“And what did you see or hear, when you got near ^he 
Willow Pond?” 

The question sent Mrs. Roy into fresh tears ; into fresh 
tremor. 

“ Hiever saw nothing,” she reiterated. “ The last time 
I set eyes on Rachel Frost was at church on Sunday.” 

“What is the matter with you ? ” cried Mr, Verner, with 
asperity. “Do you mean to deny that anything had 
occurred to put you in a state of agitation, when you were 
met by young Broom ? ” 

Mrs. Roy only moaned. 

“ Did you hear people quarrelling? ” he persisted. 

“ I heard people quarrelling,” she sobbed. “ I did, Buis- 
I never saw, no more than the dead, who it was.” 

“ Whose voices were they ? ” 

“How can I tell, sir? I wasn’t near enough. There 
were two voices, a man’s and a woman’s ; but I couldn’t 
catch a single word, and it did not last long. I declare, 
if it were the last word I had to speak, that I heard no 
more of the quarrel than that, and I wasn’t no nearer to it.” 

She really did seem to speak the truth, in spite of her 
shrinking fear, which was evident to all. Mr, Verner 
inquired, with incredulity equally evident, whether that 
was sufficient to put her into fhe state of tremor spoken 
of by young Broom. • 

Mrs. Roy hung licr^head? 

I’m timid at#quarrels, ’specially if it’s at night,” #he 
faintly answered. ^ « 

“ And was it just the hearing of that quarrel that made 
you sink down on your Ifnees, and clasp h^?ld of a tree ? ” 
continued Mr. Verner. Upon%hich Mrs. Roy let fail her 
head on her haRds, and sobbed piteously. ^ 

, Robin Frost interrupted, sarcasm in his tone^ — “There’s 
a tale going on, o^.tside, that you saw a ghost, and it was 
that as frighted you,” hS said to her. “ Perhaps, sir^” — 
turning to Mr. Verner — “youfi aslJ her whose ghost it 
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This jippeared to put the finishing touch to Mrs.^Roy’s 
^discomfiture. Nothing could J)e made of her for a few 
niinutes. Presently, her agitation somewhat ilubsided ; she 
lifted her head, and spoke as with a desperate effort, 

, true,” she said. “ I’ll make a clean breast of it. 

I did see a ghosr^ and it was that as upset me so. It 
wasn’t the quarrelling frighted me: I thought nothing 
oftfiat” ' 

“What do you mean by saying you saw a ghost?” 
sharply reproved Mr. Verner. 

“ It was a ghost, sir,” she answered, apparently picking 
up a little courage, now the subject was fairly entered \ipon. 

A pause ensued. Mr. Verner may have been at a loss 
what to say next. When deliberately assured by any 
timorous spirit that they have “ seen a ghost,” it is w^aste 
of time to enter an opposing argument 

“ Where did you see the ghost? ” he asked. 

“I had stopped still, listening to the quarrelling, sir. 
But that soon came to an end, for I heard no moi'e, and 
J went on a few steps, and then I stopped to listen again. 
Just as I turned my head towards the grove, where the 
quarrelling had seemed to be, I saw something a few 
paces from me that made my flesh creep. A tall, white 
thing it looked, whiter than the xxioonlight. I knew it 
could be nothing but a ghost, and my knees sunk down 
from under me, and I laid hold o’ the trunk o’ the tree.” 

“Perhaps it was a death’s head and bones?” cried 
John Massingbird. 

“Maybe, sir,” she answered, “That, or something 
worse. It glided through the, ti'ees with its great eyes 
staring at me ; and I felt ready to die.” 

“Was it a man’s or a wonmn’s ghost?” asked Mr. 
Bitterworth, a broad smile upon*his %c«. 

« Couldn’t have been a woman’s, sir? ’twas too tall,” 
was the sobbing answer. # ‘I great tall thing it looked, 
like a white shadder. I wonder I be alive ! ” 

“So do I,” ix*ascibly cried Mif Verner, “Which way 
was it going ? Towards th<? village, or in this direction ? ” 

“ Nbt in either of ’em, sir. It glided right off at a angle 
amid the trees.” 

“And it was that — that folly, that puA you into the state 
of tremor in which Broom found? you?” s^d Mr. Verner. 
“ I? was nothing else f ” • • 

“I declare# before Heaven^ that it, was what I saw as 
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put me into the fright young Broom found nie'^in,” she~ 
repeated earnestly. r 

*^But if you were so silly as to be alarmed for the 
moment, why do you continue to show alarm still ? ” 

“Because my ^husband says he^il- shake me,” she 
whimpered, after a long pause. never has no 

patience with ghosts.” 

“Serve you right,” was the half- audible comment of 
Mr. Verner, “Is this all you know of the affair?” he 
continued, after a pause. 

“ Ifs all, sir,” she sobbed, “And enough too. There’s 
only one thing as I shall be for ever thankful for,” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr, Verner. 

“That my poor Luke was away afore this happened. 
He was fond of hankering after Rachel, and folks might 
have been for laying it on his shoulders ; though, goodness 
knows, he’d not have hurt a hair of her head.” 

“At any rate, he is out of it, ’’observed John Massingbird. 

“Ay,” she replied, in a sort of self-soliloquy, as she 
turned to leave the room, for Mr. Verner told her shf 
was dismissed, “it’ll be a corn o’ comfort amid my peck 
o’ troubles. I have fretted myself incessant since Luke 
left, a-thinking as I could never know comfort again ; but 
perhaps it’s ail for the best now, as he should ha’ went.” 

She curtsied, and the door was closed upon her. Her 
evidence left an unsatisfactory feeling behind it. 

An impression had gone forth that Mrs. Roy could throw 
some light upon the obscurity; and, as it turned out, she 
"had thrown none. The greater part of those present gave 
credence to what she said. iJ.II believed the “ghost” to 
have been pure imagination ; knowing the woman’s prone- 
ness to the marvellous, a?id her timid temperament. But, 
upon one or two ^iiere relnained a strong conviction that 
Mrs. Roy had not told the whole truth ; that she Cfuld 
have said a great deal mcfSre awout the night’s work, had 
she chosen to do so. 

No other testimony '^as forthcoming. i^The cries and 
shouts of young Broom, wften he saw the body in the 
water, had succeeded in arousing some men who stept at 
the distant brick-kilns ; and the tidings soon spread, and 
crowds flocked upji* These people were eager to pour into 
Mr. Verner’s I'oom nowV and state all tkejy knew, which 
w'^as precisely the evidence nft: recfuired ; but of further 
testimony to the facts there ^2ls none. 
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• *‘Morfc may come out prior to the inquest; theme’s no 
knovvifig,” observed Mr. Bitt«rworth, as the gentlemen 
stood in a group, before separating. ‘‘It is a very 
dreadful llung, demanding the most searching investi- 
gation. It is not Mtely she would throw herself in,” 

“ A well-conducred girl like Rachel Frost throw herself 
wilfully into a pond lobe drowned!” indignantly repealed 
Mr« Verner. “ She would be one of the last to do it.” 

“ And equally one of the last to be thrown in,” said Dr. 
West. “Young women are not thrown into ponds 
without some cause ; and I should think few ever gav^ less 
cause for maltreatment of any kind than she. It appears 
most strange to me with whom she could have been 
quarrelling-— if indeed it was Rachel that was quarrelling.” 

“It is all strange together,” cried Lionel Verner. 

“ What took Rachel that way at all, by night time ?” 

“What indeed!” echoed Mr. Bitterworth. “Un- 
less ” ^ ' 

“ Unless what? ” asked Mr. Verner ; for Mr. Bitterworth 
kad brought his words to a sudden standstill. 

“ Well, I was going to say, unless she had an 
appointment there. But that does not appear probable for 
Rachel Frost.” 

“It is barely possible, let alone probable,” was the 
retort of Mr,* Verner. 

“ But still, in a case like this, every circumstance 
must be looked at, every trifle weighed,” resumed Mr. 
Bittex'worth. “Does Rachel’s own conduct appear to you 
to have been perfectly open? She has been indulging, it* 
would seem, in some seqret grief latterly ; has been 
‘ strange,’ as one or two have expressed it. Then, again, 
she stated to her brother that she was going to stay at 
Duff’s for a gossip, whereas tfie woiffan says she had 
eviofently no intention of gossiping, and b^ely gave herself 
time to order the article!? spoken of. Other witnesses 
observed her leave Duff’s, and walk with a hasty step 
direct to the fiaid road, and turn*down it. All this does 
not sound quite clear to me.’^ ^ 

“ TKere was one thing that did not sound clear to me,” 
broke in Lionel abruptly, “and that was Dinah RoyV^ 
evidence. The, woman’s half a fjol ; otherwise I should 
thinj^ she was ptflrposelv deceiving us.” 

“ A pity but she could see a real gbtst ! ” cried John 
Massingblrd, looking inclined *to laugh. “Jt might cure 
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her for fancy ones. She’s right in one thing, *however^ 
poor Luke iBight have g*9t this clapped on his shoulders 
had lie been here.” 

Scarcely,” dissented Dr. West. “Luke Roy is too 
inoffensive to harm any one, least o^Il a woman, atid 
Rachel; and that the whole parish knows.” 

“There’s no need to discuss Luke’s name in the busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Verner ; “he is far enough away. Who- 
ever the man may have been, it was not Luke,” he 
emphatically added. “Luke would have been the one to 
succpur Rachel, not to hurt her.” 

Not a soul present but felt that Mr. Verner spoke in 
strict accordance with the facts, known and presumptive. 
They must look in another quarter than Luke for Rachel’s 
assailant. 

Mr. Verner glanced at Mr. Bitterworth and Dr. West, 
then at the three young men before him. 

“ We are amongst friends,” he observed, addressing the 
latter. “I would ask you, individually, whether it was 
one of you that the boy, Duff, spoke of as being in tlfe 
lane ?” 

They positively disclaimed it, each one for himself. Each 
one mentioned that he had been elsewhere at the time, and 
where he had been. 

“You see,” said Mr. Verner, “the lane leads only to 
Verner’s Pride.” 

“ But by leaping a fence anywhere, or a gate, or break- 
ing through a hedge, it may lead all over the country,” 
observed Frederick Massingbird. “ You forget that, sir.” 

“No, Frederick, I do not forget it. But unless a man 
had business at Verner’s Pride, what should he go into the 
lane for? On emerging from the field on this side the 
Willow Pond, any tee, not bound for Verner’s Pride, would 
take the common path to t^e right hand, open to all ; t)n1y 
in case of wanting to corne h^e would he take the lane. 
You cannot suppose for a moment that I suspect any one 
of you has had a hand in this unhappy event ; but it was 
right that I should be assured; from your own lips, that you 
were not the person spoken of by young Duff.” ^ 
i “It may have been a stranger to the neighbourhood, sir. 
In that case he wciuld r^t know that the lane led only to 
Verner’s Pride'.” ' I “ « 

“ True — so far; But what stranger would be likely to 
quarrel with R^achel ? ” e 
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# * * Eg'ad, if you come to that> sir, a stranger’s more^ikely 
to pick a quarrei witli iier thai^ one of us,” i^joined J ohn 
Massingbird, ■ . , ■ 

*‘It was no stranger,” said Mr, Verner, shaking his 
h€ad. “We do icpt quarrel vn\X\ strangers. Had any 
stranger accosted Kachel at night, in that lonely spot, 
with rude words, she would naturally have called out for 
helpi; which it is certain she did not do, or young Broom 
and Mrs. Roy must have heard her. Rely upon it, that 
man in the lane is the one we must look for.’^ : 

But where to look ? ” debated Frederick Massingl^rd- 
** There it is! The inference would be that he was com- 
ing to Verner’s Pride ; being on its direct way and nearly 
close upon it. But, the only tall men (as the boy describes) 
at Verner’s Pride, are you three and Bennet. Bennet was 
at home, therefore he is exempt ; and you were scattered in 
different directions— Lionel at Mr. Bitterworth’s, John at 
the Royal Oak— I wonder you like to make yourself familiar 
with those tap-rooms, John! — and Frederick coming in 
ffom Poynton’s to his dinner.” 

“I don’t think I had been In ten minutes when the 
alarm came,” remarked Frederick. 

“ Well, it is involved in mystery at present,” cried Mr. 
Bitterworth, shaking hands with them. Let , us hope 
that to-morrow will open more light upon it. Are you on 
the wing too, doctor? Then we’ll go out together.” 

CHAPTER VIL 

THE REVELATION AT THE INQUEST. 

To say that Deerham was rudely •(fisturbed from its 
equanimity ; that petty animo|ities, wlie’^her concerning 
Mr. Roy and the Dawsoifs or other contending spirits, 
were lost sight of, hushed to rest in the absorbing calamity 
which had oveftaken Radial; to say that occupations 
were partially suspended, that there ensued a glorious 
interim of idleness, for the female portion of it — of con- 
ferences in gutters and collectings in houses ; to say thaf ^ 
Rachel was sincerely mourned, ^Id Frost sympathised 
with^and the suppose<J assq^lant vigorously sought after, ^ 
would be sufficient to indicate that public curiosity, was 
excited to a high pitch:* birf; alF this wa^ as nothing 
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compared to the excitement. that was to ensue upon the, 
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• she got* into the water, there is no precise evid^ce to 
show.” • ■ ^ 

Robin Frost struggled out of the room as the crowd 
was dispersing. His eye was blazing, his cheek burning. 
Could Robin ha\i^ laid his hand at that moment upon the 
right man, there would speedily have ensued another 
coroner’s inquest. The earth was not wide enough for 
the two to live on it. Fortunately, Robin could not fix 
on any one, and say, Thou art the man ! The knowledge 
was hidden from him. And yet, the very man may have 
been at the inquest, side by side with himself. N^y, he 
probably 

Robin Frost cleared himself from the crowd. He gave 
vent to a groan of despair ; he lifted his strong arms in 
Impotency. Then he turned and sought Mr. Verner. 

Mr. Verner was ill; could not be seen. Lionel came 
forward. 

** Robin, I am truly sony — truly grieved. We all are. 
But I know you will not care to-day to hear me say it.” 

♦ “Sir, I wanted to see Mr. Verner,” replied Robin. “I 
want to know if that inquest can be squashed.” Don’t 
laugh at him now, poor fellow. He meant quashed. 

“The inquest quashed I ” repeated Lionel. “Of course 
it cannot be. I don’t know what you mean, Robin, It 
has been held, and it cannot be unheld,” 

“ I should ha’ said the verdict,” explained Robin. “ I’m 
beside myself to-day, Mr. Lionel. Can’t Mr. Verner get 
it squashed ? He knows the crowner.” 

“ Neither Mr. Verner nor anybody else could do it, Robin. 
Why should you wish it done ? 

“ Because it as good as set^ forth a lie,” vehemently 
, answered Robin Frost. “ She^never put herself into the 
water. Bad as things had turned otft with her, poor dear, 
sh^ never did that. Mr. Lio^^el, I ask you, sir, was she 
likely to do it ? ” * 

“ I should have deemed it ver^^ unlikely,” replied Lionel. 
“ Until to-day,*’ he added t%,his own thoughts. ■ 

“ IJo, she never did ! Was it the work of one to go and 
buy herself aprons, and tape, and cotton for sewing, who 
was on her way to fling herself into a pond, I’d ask tfief 
crowner? ” he continued, his voic$ rising algiost to a shriek 
in feis emotion.*^ “ Tljjem ^rons be a proof that ske didn’t 
take her own life. Why didn’t they firing it in Wilful 
Murder^ and have the place s«oured out to %id hinj ? ” ' 
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“THe verdict will make no difference to the hndfng him, " 
Robin,” returned Lionel Vefner. 

“I dun know that, sir. When a charge of wilful 
murder’s out in a place, again’ some one of the folks in it^, 
the rest be all on the edge to find ; but / Found 
drownded * is another thing. Have you any suspicion 
again’ anybody, sir ? ” 

He put the question sharply and abruptly, and Liohe! 
Verner looked full in his face as he answered, “ No, 
Robin.” 

Well, good-afternoon, sir.” 

He turned away without another word. Lionel gazed 
after him with true sympathy. ** He will never recover 
this blow,” was Lionel Verner’s mental comment. 

But for this unfortunate occurrence, John Massingbird 
would have already departed from Verner’s Pride. The 
great bane of the two Massingbirds was, that they had 
been brought up to be idle men. A sum of money had 
become theirs when Frederick came of age — which sum 
you will call large or small, as it may please you. It would" 
be as a drop of water to the millionaire ; it would be as a 
countless fortune to one in the depths of poverty: we 
estimate things by comparison. The sum was five 
thousand pounds each—Mrs. Massingbird, by her second 
marriage with Mr. Verner, having forfeited all right in it. 
With this sum the young Massingbirds appeared to think 
that they could live as gentlemen, and need not seek to 
add to it. 

Thrown into the luxurious home of Verner’s Pride — 
again we must speak by compaarison : Verner’s Pride was 
luxurious compared to the moderate home they had been 
reared in — John and Frea®rick Massingbird suffered that 
worst complaint of all complaints, indolence, to overtake 
them and becorhe their jpasten John, careless, fr^e, 
unsteady in many ways, set on to spend his portion as fast 
as he could ; Frederick, i^ore cold, more cautious, did not 
squander as his brother did, liut he had n^anaged to get 
rid of a considerable amount of his own share in unfortu- 
nate speculations. While losses do not affect our personal 
convenience they are scarcely felt. And so it was with 
the Massingbirds. Mr.# Verner was an ^ easy man in 
regard to money matters ; he filso a man who was 
particularly sensitive to the feelings of other people, and 
he had never “breathed a Word to his wife about the 
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^inexpediency of her keeping her sons at home in idileness. 
He feared his motives migh^ be misconstrued — that it 
might be thought he grudged the expense, ite had spoken 
once or twice of the desirability of his stepsons pursuing 
some calling in life, and intimated that he should be ready 
to further their raws by pecuniary help; but the advice 
was not taken. He offered to purchase a commission for 
ong or both of them; he hinted that the bar afforded a 
Stepping-Stone to fame. No ; John and Frederick Massing- 
bird were conveniently deaf; they had grown addicted to 
field-sports, to a life of leisure, and they did no| feel 
inclined to quit it for one of obligation or of labour. So 
they had stayed on at Verner’s Pride in the enjoyment of 
their comfortable quarters, of the well-spread table, of 
» their horsesi their dogs. All these sources of expense were 
provided without any cost or concern of theirs, their own 
private expenditure alone coming out of their private 
purses. How it was with their clothes, they and Mrs. 
Verner best knew ; Mr. Verner did not. Whether these 
^^ere furnished at their own cost, or whether their mother 
allowed them to draw for such on her, or, indeed, whether 
they were scoring up long bills on account, Mr. Verner 
made it no concern of his to inquire. 

John-— who was naturally of a roving nature, and who, 
but for the desirable home he w^as allowed to call his, would 
probably have been all over the world before he was his 
present age, working in his shirt sleeves for bread one 
day, exalted to some transient luck the next — had latterly 
taken a fancy in his head to emigrate to Australia. Certaim 
friends of his had gone out .there a year or two previously, 
and w^ere sending home flaming accounts of their success 
at the gold-fields. > It excited in Jbhn Massingbird a strong 
wish to join them. Possibly cfther cifcumstances urged 
hii-ii to the step; for it was certain that fiis finances were 
not in so desirable a stat# as fhey might be. With John 
Massingbird to wish a thing was to do it; and almost 
before the plan«»was spoken of, efen in his own family, he 
was ready to start. Frederick was in Ijis confidence, 
Lionel partly so, and a hint to his mother was sufficient 
to induce her to preserve reticence on the subject Johjt^ 
Massingbird had his reasons for this, dt was announced 
in the household that Mr. Massingbird was® departing on 
a. visit to town, the on 5 y onS who was told the truth being 
Rachel Frost Rachel was leaked upon almost as one of 
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thems<ilves. Frederick Massingbird had also coaiOded 
to Sibylla West — but Frederick and Sibylla were on more" 
confidential tirms than was suspected by the world. John 
had made a confident on his own part, and that was of 
Luke Roy. Luke, despised by Rach^ whom he truly 
loved, clearly seeing there was no hop^whatever that she 
would ever favour him, was eager to get away from 
Deerham — anywhere, so that he might forget her. jQhn 
Massingbird knew this; he liked Luke, and he thought 
Luke might prove useful to him in the land to which he 
was emigrating, so he proposed to him to join in the 
scheme. Luke warmly embraced it. Old Roy, whom 
they were obliged to take into confidence, was won over 
to it He furnished Luke with the needful funds, believing 
he should be repaid four-fold; for John Massingbird had 
contrived to imbue him with the firm conviction that gold 
was to be picked up for the stooping. 

Only three days before the tragic event occurred to 
Rachel, Luke had been despatched to London by John 
Massingbird to put things in a train of preparation foi; 
tlie voyage. Luke said nothing abroad of his going, and 
the village only knew he was away by missing him. 

What’s gone of Luke ? ” many asked of his father. 

Oh, he’s off to London on some spree; he can tell ye 
about it when he gets back,’’ was Roy’s answer. 

When he got back ! John’s departure was intended 
for the day following that one when you saw him packing 
his clothes, but the untimely end of Rachel had induced 
liim to postpone it. Or, rather, the command of Mr. 
Verner — a command which John could not conveniently 
disobey had he wished. He had won over Mr, Verner 
to promise him a subst^tial sum, to ** set him up,” as 
he phrased it, in tlttstraHa ; and that sum was not yet 
handed to him. . * #5 

CHi^PTER VIII. 

^ robin’s vow. 

revelation at the inquest had affected Mr. Verner 
in no measured degree, greatly increasing, for the time, 
his bodily ailments. He gave orders to tie denied to all 
callers ; he could not bear tlie cofiiments that woufa be 
made#’ An i^igry, feverisl^ desire to find out who had 
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splayed file traitor grew strong within him. Int^ocent, 
pretty, child-like Rachel! whcai was it that had set him- 
self, in his wickedness, deliberately to destroy her ? Mr. 
Verner now deemed it more than likely that she^ had been 
the author of her^wn death. It was of course impossible 
to tell : but he dw^t on that part of the tragedy less than 
on the other. The one injury was uncertain; the other 
wa« a fact. 

What rendered it all the more obscure was the absence 
of any previous grounds of suspicion. Rachel had never 
been observed to be on terms of intimacy with an^ one. 
Luke Roy had been anxious to court her, as Vemer’s 
Pride knew ; but Rachel had utterly repudiated the wish. 
Luke it was not. And who else was there ? 

^ The suspicions of Mr. Verner veered, almost against his 

will, towards those of his own household. Not to Lionel; 
he honestly believed Lionel to be too high - principled : 
but towards his step-sons. He had no particular cause 
to suspect either of them, unless the testimony of Mrs, 
duff’s son about the tall gentleman could furnish it; and 
it may be said that his suspicion strayed to them only 
from the total absence of any other quarter to fix it upon. 
Of the two, he could rather fix upon John, than Fi'ederick. 
No scandal, touching Frederick, had ever reached his ears: 
plenty of it touching John, In fact, Mr. Verner was 
ratheV glad to help in shipping John off to some far- 
away place, for he considered him np credit to Verner’s 
Pride, or benefit to the neighbourhood. Venial sins sat 
lightly on the conscience of John Massingbird.^ 

But this was no venial sin, no case pf passing scandal ; 
and Mr. Verner declared to that gentleman that if he 
found him guilty, he would discard him from Verner’s 
Pride without a shilling of lielp.# *John Massingbird 
pretested, in the strongest terms, that^he was innocent 
as Mr. Verner himself. ^ ^ 

A trifling addition was destined to be brought to the 
suspicion already directed by Mr.^Verner towards Verner’s 
Pride. On the night of the inquest Mr, yerner had his 
dinner served in his study — the wing of a fowl, of which 
he ate about a fourth part. Mrs. Tynn attended on himrr 
he liked her to do so when he^ was «worse than usual. 
Ple^was used fo her, andjie would talk fo her when he 
would not to others. ^He spoke about wliat had happened, 
saying that he felt as if it jjvould-. shortei't his life. He 
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would^give anything, he added, half in self-solil©qiiy, tor 
have the polij^t cleared up «f who it was young Duff had 
seen in the lane. Mrs. Tyrtn answered this, lowering 
her voice. 

‘‘It was one of our young gentlem^ sir ; there’s nO 
doubt of it. Dolly saw one of them conlo in.” 

“ Dolly did ! ” echoed Mr. Verner. 

Mrs. Tynn proceeded to explain. Dolly, the daky- 
maid at Verner’s Pride, was ill-conducted enough (as 
Mrs. Tynn would tell her, for the fact did not give that 
ruling matron pleasure) to have a sweetheart. Worse 
still, Dolly was in the habit of stealing out to meet him 
when he left work, which was at eight o’clock. On the 
evening of the accident, Dolly, abandoning her dairy, and 
braving the wrath of Mrs. Tynn, should she be discovered, 
stole out to a sheltered spot in the rear of the house, the 
usual meeting-place. Scarcely was she ensconced here when 
the swain arrived ; who, it may be remarked, e?t passant^ 
filled the important post of waggoner to Mr. Bitterworth. 
The spot was close to the small green gate which led tCK 
the lane already spoken of ; it led to that only ; and, while he 
and Dolly were talking and making love, after their own 
rustic fashion, they saw Dan Duff come from the direction 
of the house, and pass through the gate, whistling. A 
short while subsequently the gate was heard to open again, 
Dolly looked out, and saw wdiat she took to be one of the 
gentlemen come in, the lane, walking very fast. 

Dolly looked but casually, the moonlight was obscured 
fhere, and she did not particularly which of them 

it was ; whether Mr. Lionel, or either of Mrs. Vemer’s sons. 
But the impression received into her mind was that it was 
one of the three; and DSlly could not be persuaded out 
of that to this very Say. 

“ Hush — sh — sn ! ” cried ^le to her sweetheart, “it’s ^ne 
o’ the young masters.” 

The quick steps passed on : but whether they turned into 
the yard, or took the side^atli^hich would^ conduct round 
to the front entrance, or bore right across, and so went out 
into the public road, Dolly did not notice. Very shortly 
%fter this — time passes swiftly when people are coui'ting, 
of which fact the Ifelians^have a proverb — Dan Duff came 
bursting back again, calling, |nd crying, *and telling ^he 
tidings of Rachel Frost. This was the substance of what 
Mrs. Tynn toi4Mr. Verner, * 
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^ Oojly said nothing of this before ! ” he exclaim^. 

‘‘ Not she, sir. She didn’t ^dare confess that she’d been 
off all that while from her dairy. She let^drop a word, 
and I have got it out of her piecemeah I have threatened 
Jier, sir, that if ever she mentions it again. I’ll get her 
.turned off.” " %/ ; , 

/ ‘ Why did you threaten her ? ” he hastily asked. 

Mrs. Tynn 'dropped her voice. “ I thought it might not 
be pleasant to have it talked of, sir. She thinks I’m only 
afraid of the neglect of work getting to the ears of Mrs. 
■:Verner.”,: ' 

This was the trifling addition. Not very much itf itself, 
but it served to bear out the doubts Mr. Verner already 
entertained. Was it John or was it Fredeidck who had 
come in? Or was it—Lionel ? There appeared to be 
no more certainty that it was one than another. Mr. 
Verner had minutely inquired into the proceedings of John 
and Frederick Massingbird that night, and he had come 
to the conclusion that both coiffd have been in the lane at 
^that particular hour. Frederrbk, previously to entering 
the house for his dinner, after he had left the veterinary 
surgeon’s, Poynton ; John, before he paid his visit to the 
Royal Oak. John appeared to have called in at several 
places, and his account was not particularly clear. Lionel, 
Mr. Verner had not thought it necessary to question. He 
sent for him as soon as his dinner-tray was cleared away ; 
it was as well to be indisputably sure of him before fasten- 
ing the charge on either of the others, 

‘‘ Sit down, Lionel,” said Mr. Verner. I want to talk 
to you. Had you finished your dinner ? ” 

Quite, thank you. You look very ill to-night,” Lionel 
added, as he drew a chair to the fire ; and his tone in- 
sensibly became gentle, as he^ gazed ♦on his uncle’s pale 
faqp. . « 

“How can I look othemvise^ This trouble is worrying 
me to death. Lionel, I have discovered, beyond doubt, 
that it was one/)f you young meri^whd was in the lane that 
night.” • 

Lionel, who was then leaning over the Sre, turned his 
head with a quick, surprised gesture towards Mr. Yetnevj^ 
The latter proceeded to tell Lionel th^ substance of the 
communication, made to him by •Mrs. TynTi. Lionel sat, 
beriming forward, his^elbo^ on his knee, and his fingers 
unconsciously running amidst^ the curls of his dark chestnut 
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hair, gs he listened to it. He did not interrupt the 
narrative, or speak at its conclusion. 

“You see, Lionel, it appears certain to have been some 
one belonging to this house.” 

“Yes, sir. U nless Dolly was mistaken. ” 

“Mistaken as to what?” sharply Cilked Mr. Verner, 
who, when he made up his own mind that a thing was 
so-and-so, could not bear to be opposed. “ Mistaken that 
some one came in at the gate ? ” 

“ I do not see how she could be mistaken In that,” replied 
Lionel. “I meant mistaken as to its being any one 
belonging to the house.” 

“ it likely that any one would come in at that gate at 
night, unless they belonged to the house, or were coming 
to the house? ” retorted Mr. Verner. “ Would a stranger 
drop from the clouds to come in at it? Or was it Di Roy’s 

* ghost,’ think you? ” he sarcastically added. 

Lionel did not answer. He vacantly ran his fingers 
through his hair, apparently in deep thought. 

“ I have abstained from asking you the explicit details of 
your movements on that evening,” continued Mr. Verner, 
“ but I must demand them of you now.” 

Lionel started up, his cheek on fire. “Sir,” he uttered, 
with emotion, “you cannot suspect me of having had act 
or part in it I I declare, before Heaven, that Rachel was 
as sacred for me ” 

“ Softly, Lionel,” interrupted Mr. Verner, “ there’s no 
cause for you to break your head against a wdieel. It is 
not you whom I suspect— thank God ! But I wish to be 
sure of your movements— to be able to speak of them as 
sure, you understand — before Taccuse another.” 

“ I will willingly tell y3u every movement of miqe that 
evening, so far as i ^emefnher,” said Lionel, resuming his 
calmness. “ I came home when dinner was half over^ I 
had been detained — but yc'h krow all that,” he broke off. 
“ When you left the dining-room, I went on to the tert'ace, 
and sat there smoking Cl cigar. I shoul4, think I stayed 
there an hour, or more ; and Gien I went upstairs, changed 
my coat, and proceeded to Mr. Bitter worth’s.” 

* “What took you to Mr. Bitter wortli’s that evening, 

Lionel?” 1 

Lionel hesitated. He^'did not choose to say, “Because 
I knew Sibylla W-est was to be'*i.here '; ” but that would "lave 
been the true answer, “ 1 had nothing particular to do 
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with my ‘evening, so I went up,” he said aloud. Mr. 
Bitterworth was out. Mrs. Bifterworth thoi^ht he had 
gone into Deerham.” 

Yes. He was at Deerham when the alarm was given, and 
h 2 ?stened on here, ^ibylla West was there, was she not? ” 

“She was there, said Lionel. “She had promised to 
be home early ; and, as no one came for her, I saw her 
home. It was after I left her that I heard what had 
occurred.” 

“About what time did you get there — I mean to Bitter- 
w’^ortli’s ? ” questioned Mr. Verner, who appeared tojiave 
his thoughts filled with other things at that moment than 
with Sibylla West. 

“ I cannot be sure,” replied Lionel. “ I think it must 
^ have been nine o’clock. I went into Deerham to the post- 
office, and then came back to Bitterworth’s.” 

Mr. Verner mused. 

“Lionel,” he observed, “it is a curious thing, but there’s 
not one of you but might have been the party to the quarrel 
that night ; so far as that your time cannot be positively 
accounted for by minutes and by hours. I mean, were the 
accusation brought publicly against you, you would, none 
of you, be able to prove a distinct altbi^ as it seems to me. 
For instance, who is to prove that you did not, when you 
were sitting on the terrace, steal across to a rendezvous at 
the Willow Pond, or cut across to it when you were at the 
post-office at Deerham ? ” 

4 ‘*1 certainly did said Lionel quietly, taking the 

remarks only as they were meant— for an illustration. “ It ' 
might, sir, as you observe, be difficult to prove a decided 
alihu But ” — he rose and bent to Mr., Verner, with a 
bright smile, a clear, truthful — “ I do not think you 
need one to believe me.” : f 

‘Wo, Lionel, I do not. Is John Massingbird in the 
dining-room ? ” ^ 

“ He was when I left it.” 

“Then go and send him tq^me.**' 

^ John Massingbird was found and despatched to Mr. 
Verner, without any reluctance on his own part. He had 
been bestowing hard words upon Lionel for “taking up^ 
the time of the old man” just qp the •evening when he 
wanted to take* it hii^self. . The truth was, John 
Massingbird was intending to depart the following morn 
C ing, the and Mr. Verner,permitting hirgi, . s 
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Tkeir interview was a long one. Two liour^, full, hrd 
they been ^loseted together when Robin Frost made his 
appearance again at Verner’s Pride, and craved once more 
an interview with Mr. Verner. If it was only for a 
minute — only for a minute I ” he imploK^d. 

Remembering the overwhelming sorrow which had fallen 
on the man, Lionel did not like again to deny him without 
first asking Mr. Verner. He went himself to the study. 

*‘Come in,” called out Mr. Verner, in answer to the 

^..knoG;k.'' 

ije was sitting in his chair as usual ; John Massihgbird 
was standing up, his elbow on the mantle-piece. That their 
conversation must have been of an exciting nature was 
evident, and Lionel could not help noticing the signs. 
John Massingbird had a scarlet streak on his sallow cheek, 
never seen there above once or twice in his life, and then 
caused by deep emotion. Mr. Verner, on his part, looked 
livid. Robin Frost might come in. 

Lionel called him, and he came in with Frederick 
Massingbird. . 

The man could hardly speak for agitation. He believed 
the verdict could not be set aside, he said ; others had told 
him so besides Mr. Lionel. He had come to ask if Mr. 
Verner would offer a reward. 

‘‘A reward I ” repeated Mr. Verner mechanically, with 
the air of a man whose mind is far away. 

If you’d please to offer it, sir, Pd work the flesh off my 
bones to pay it back again,” he urged. *‘P11 live upon a 
crust myself, and I’ll keep my home upon a crust, but 
what ni get it up. If there’s a reward pasted up, sir, we 
might come upon the viljain.” 

Mr. Verner appeared;^ theilf! /to awake to the question 
before him, and to awake to it in terrible excitement. 

“He’ll never*^ be found, Robin — the villain will nev^r be 
found, so long as you ancfl arfS the world shall last ! ” 

They looked at him in consternation—Lionel, Frederick 
Massingbird, and Ro^in Fjfost, Mr. Vbrner recollected 
himself, and^almed his spirit down. 

“ I mean, Robin,” he more quietly said, “that a reward 
will be useless. The villain has been too cunning, rely 
upon it, to — to — feave lys traces behind him.” 

“It might Tbe tried, sir,” respectfully ur§ed Robin, ^.“rd 
* work-*—” , * 

“You can^fiome up to^.mprrow, Robin, and I’ll talk with 
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«rou,” interrupted Mr. Verner. “I am too ill— too <>much 
upset to-night. Come at any hoiur you please, ^fter twelve, 

and I will see you.” 

“ ril come, sir. Pve registered a vow afore my old 
ftirther,” went on ^obiii, lifting his right arm, “and I 
register it again albre you, sir— afore our future master, 
Mr. Lionel— that I’ll never leave a stone unturned by night 
norisy day, that I’ll make it my first and foremost business 
in life to find that man. And when I’ve found him— let 
hini be who he will— either him or me shall die. So help 
me* — 

“Be still, Robin !” passionately interposed Mr. Verner, 
in a voice that startled the man. “Vows are bad things. 
I have found them so.” 

“It was registered afore, sir,” significantly answered 
Robin, as he turned away. “ Til be up here to-morrow.” 

The morrow brought forth two departures from Verner’s 
Pride. John Massingbird started for London in pursuit of 
his Journey, Mr. Verner having behaved to him liberally. 
And Lionel Verner was summoned in hot haste to Paris, 
where his brother had just met with an accident, and was 
supposed to be lying between life and death. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MR. verner’s ESTRANGEMENT. 

The former chapters may be ^ i'oaked upon somewhat in* 
the light of an introduction to what is to follow.' It was 
necessary to relate the events recorded' in them, but we 
must take a leap of not far shorl; of two years from the 
date of their occurrence, * • • 

Joiin Massingbird and his attendant, Luke Roy, had 
arrived safely at Melbourne iif due course. Luke had 
written home one letter to his - mother, and there his 
correspondence •nded ; but JTohn. •Massingbird wrote fre- 
quently, both to Mrs. Verner and to his brother Frederick. 
John, according to his own account, appeared to be getting 
on ail one way. The money he took out had served him*^ 
well. He had made good use of it^ and ^as accumulating 
a fo^une rapidly. Sudi wa^ his statement ; but whether 
implicit reliance mighrbe placed upon- it* was a question. 
Gay John was apt to deceive himself; was given to look 
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on tire bright side, and to imbue things with a tinge 
coiiletir de r^se ; when, fair less sanguine eyes, the tinge 
would have shone out decidedly yellow. The time went 
on, and his last account told of a ‘^glorious nug-get” he 
had picked up at the diggings. “AJ[^iost as big as his 
head,” a “fortune in itself,” ran some of the phrases in 
Ins letters; and his intention was to go down himself to 
Melbourne and “ realise the thousands ” for it. His letter 
to Frederick was especially full of this ; and he strongly 
recommended his brother to come out and pick up nuggets 
on l^is own score. Frederick Massingbird appeared very 
much inclined to take the hint. 

“ Were I only sure it was all gospel, Fd go to-morrow,” 
observed Frederick Massingbird to Lionel Verner, one day 
that the discussion of the contents of John’s letter had been 
renewed, a month or two subsequent to its arrival. “A 
year’s luck, such as this, and a man might come home a 
millionaire. I wish I knew whether to put entire faith 
in it.” 

“Why should John deceive you ? ” asked Lionel. 

“He’d not deceive me wilfully. He has no cause to 
deceive me. The question is, is he deceived himself? 
Remember what grand schemes he would now and then 
become wild upon here, saying and thinking he had found 
the philosopher’s stone. And how would they turn out ? 
This may be one of the same calibre. I wonder we did 
not hear again by the last month’s mail.” 

“There’s a mail due now.” 

“I know there is, ’’ .said Frederick. “Should it bring 
new^s to confirm this, I shall go out to him.” 

“The worst is, those diggings appear to be all a lottery,” 
remarked Lionel. “W%ere one gets his pockets lined, 
another starves. ‘*'Nay, ten— fifty — more, for all we know, 
starve for the cfne lucky one. I should not, myself,-?^ feel 
inclined to risk the journe^ to them.” 

^^You! It’s, not likely you would,” was the reply of 
Frederick Massingbird? “Everybody w^.s not born heir 
to Verner’s Rrlde.” 

Lionel laughed pleasantly. They wei'e pacing the 
^terrace in the sunshine of a winter’s afternoon, a crisp, 
cold, bright day ki January* At that moment Tynn came 
out of the house and approached them. * ^ 

“My master is up, sir, and wofsld like the paper read 
to him,” sai<khe- addressing Frederick Massingbird. 
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f. Oh, ^Dother, I can’t stop now,” broke from that gentle- 
man involuntarily. ^‘Tynn> >ou need not say that you 
lound me here. I have an appointment, \iid I must 
hasten to keep it.” 

• Lionel Verner l<i^ked at his watch. 

“I can spare haii an hour,” he observed to himself; and 
he proceeded to Mr. Verner’s room. 

'Slie old study that you have seen before. And there sat 
Mr. Verner in &e same ann-chair, cushioned and padded 
more than it had used to be. What a change there was 
in him! Shrunken, wasted, drawn : surely there would 
be no place very long in this world for Mr. Verner. ^ 

Me was leaning forward in his chair, his back bowed, 
his hands resting on his stick, which was stretched out 
before him. He lifted his head when Lionel entered, 
and an expression, partly of displeasure, partly of pain, 
passed over his countenance. 

“ Where’s Frederick ? ” 

** Frederick has an appointment out, sir. I will read 
io you.” 

** I thought you were going down to your mother’s,” 
rejoined Mr. Verner, his accent not softening in the least. 

‘' I heed not go for this half hour yet,” replied Lionel, 
taking up the Times, which lay on a table near Mr. 
Verner. ‘' Have you looked at the headings of the news, 
sir; or shall I go over them for you, and then you can 
tell me what you wish read ? ” 

" I don’t want anything read by you,” said Mr. Verner. 
"Put the paper dowm.” 

Lionel did not immediately obey. A shade of mortification 
had crossed his face. 

" Do you hear me, Lionel ? PTit the paper down. You 
know how it fidgets me to hear*thosa fiJkpers ruffled, wdien 
I J*!! not in a mood for reading;” * 

Lionel rose, and stood t>efo^ Mr. Verner. "Uncle, I 
wish you would let me do something for you. Better 
send me out o£ the house altog^her, than treat me with 
this estrangement. Will it%e of any use asking you, 
for the hundredth time, what I did to displease you ? ” 

"I tell you I don’t want the paper read,” said Mnw*" 
Verner. "And if you’d leave me alone* I should be glad. 
Pediaps I shall* get a wink of sleep. All nfght, all night, 
and my eyes were ne^^r closed ! It’s time I was gone.” 

The concluding sentences ere spoken a^in soliloquy ; 
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Lionel* went round to the stables, to give the order he 
had suggested. One great feature in the character of 
Lionel Verner was its complete absence of Assumption 
• Courteously refined in mind and feelings, he could not 
have presumed, ^thers, in his position, might have 
deemed they were out exercising a right. Though the 
presumptive heir to Verner’s Pride, living in it, brought 
up such, he would not, you see, even send out its 
master’s unused carriage, without that master’s sanction. 
In little things as in great, Lionel Verner could but be 
a thorough gentleman : to be otherwise he must have 
■..changed his nature, . ■■■*■ 

Wigham, will you take the close carriage to Deerham 
Court. It is wanted for Miss Verner.” 

Very well, sir.” But Wigham, who had been coach- 
man in the family nearly as many years as Lionel had been 
in the world, wondered much, for aH his prompt reply. 
He scarcely ever remembered a Verner’s Pride carriage to 
have been ordered for Miss Verner. 

• Lionel passed into the high road from Venier’s Pride 
and, turning to the left, commenced his walk to Deerham! 
There were no roadside houses for a little way, but they 
soon began, by ones, by twos, until at last they grew into 
a consecutive street. These houses were mostly very poor • 
small shops, beer-houses, labourers’ cottages ; but a turn- 
ing to the right in the midst of the village led to a part 
where the houses were of a superior character, several 
gentlemen living there. It was a new road, called Belve- 
dere Road ; the first house in it being inhabited by Dr, * 
West, 

Lionel cast a glance across at that house as he passed 
down the long street. At least, much as he could see 
of it, looking obliquely. His glance •vTas not rewarded. 
Very frequently pretty Sibylla would be 2Lt the windows, 
or her vain sister Amilly.^ T^iough, if vanity is to be 
brought in, I don't know where it would be found in an 
equal degree, a« it was in Sibyllli West. The windows 
appeared to be untenanted, and Lionel witlt^rew his eyes 
and passed straightly on his way. On his left hand was 
situated the shop of Mrs. Duff; its prints, its silk necker-* 
chiefs, and its ribbons displayed in three* parts of its bow- 
window. The fdurth part wjs devoted to more ignominious 
articles, huddled indiscfimiiiately into a cotner. Children’s 
Dutch dolls and black-lead, pgnny tale-bookg and square 
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pink packets of cocoa, bottles of ink and india-rub'ber balls, r 
side combs , and papers o«J stationery, scented soap and 
Circassian cream (home made), tape, needles, pins, starch, 
bandoline, lavender-water, baking-powder, iron skewers, 
and a host of other articles too numerals to notice. No- 
thing came amiss to Mrs. Duff, She patronised everything 
she thought she could turn a penny by. 

“Your servant, sir,” said she, dropping a curtsy as 
Lionel came up ; for Mrs. Duff was standing at the door. 

He merely nodded to her, and went on. Whether it was 
the sight of the woman or of some lavender prints hanging 
in her window, certain it was, that the image of poor 
Rachel Frost came vividly into the mind of Lionel. 
Notliing had been heard, nothing found, to clear up the 
mystery of that past night. 


CHAPTER X. 

LADY VERNER. « 

At the extremity of the village, lying a little back from it, 
was a moderate-sized, red brick house, standing in the 
midst of lands, and called Deerham Court It had once 
been an extensive farm ; but the present tenant, Lionel’s 
mother, rented the house, but only very little of the land. 
The land was let to a neighbouring farmer. Nearly a mile 
beyond — you could see its tow^ers and its chimneys from 
the Court — rose the stately old mansion, called Deerham 
Hall, Deerham Court, and a great deal of the land and 
propei'ty on that side of the village, belonged to Sir 
Rufus Hautley, a protui, unsociable man. He lived at 
the Hall ; and hife <onIy son, between whom and himself 
it was conjectured there existed some estrangenfent, 
had purchased into an iTidiaff regiment, where he was 
now serving. 

Lionel Verner passed file, vtljiage, branched off to the right, 
and entered the great iron gates which enclosed the court- 
yard of Deerham Court. A very unpretending entrance ad- 
•^itted him into a spacious hall, the hall being the largest 
and best part oflhe liguse. Those great iron gates and 
the hall would have done honpur to a )arg:e mansion v-and 
they gave an appearance of pretensmn to Deerham Court 
which' it di djpot deserve. > 
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^ Lionels opened a door on *llie left, and entered a ,,smali 
ante-room. This led him into 4^he only really good room 
the house contained. It was elegantly furnisl^d and fitted 
up, and its two large windows looked towards the open 
c«untry, and to Hall, Seated by the fire, in a 

rich violet dress, a^ostly white lace cap shading her delicate 
face, that must have been so beautiful, indeed, that was 
beantlfu! still, was a lady of middle age. Her seat was low 
—one of those chairs we are pleased to call, commonly and 
irreverently, a prie-dieu. Its back was carved in arabesque 
foliage, and its seat was of rich violet velvet. On a small 
inlaid table, whose carvings were as beautiful, and it^ top 
inlaid with mosajc-work, lay a dainty handkerchief of lace, 
a bottle of smelling-salts, and a book turned with its face 
downwards,^ all close at the lady’s elbow. She was sitting 
in idleness just then — she always did sit in idleness — her 
face bent on the fire, her small hands, cased in white gloves, 
lying motionless on her lap— ay, a beautiful face once* 
though it had grown habitually peevish and discon- 
tented now. She turned her head when the door opened, 
and a flush of bloom rose to her cheeks when she saw 
Lionel. 

He went up and kissed her. He loved her much. She 
loved him, too, better than she loved anything in life ; and 
she drew a chair close to her, and he sat down, bending 
towards her. Tiiere was not much likeness between them, 
the mother and the son ; both were very good-looking, but 
not alike, 

“You see, mother mine, I am not late, as you prophesied- 
I should be,” said he, with one of his sweetest smiles. 

“You would have been, Lionel, but for my warning. 
I’m sure I wish— I wzsA she was* not coming 1 She must 
remember the old days in India, and will perceive the 
difference.” « 

“ She will scarcely remefnbei* India, when you were there. 
She is only a child yet, isn’t she ? ” 

“ You know aothing about it, IMonel,” was the querulous 
answer- “Whether she rerfiembers or not, will she expect 
to see me in such a. house, in such a position as this? It 
is at these seasons, when people are coming here, wlxpm 
know what I have been and ought tc^ be, that I feel all 
th^humiliatiomof my poverty. Lticy Tempe-st is nineteen. ” 

^ Lionel Verner kne\f that^t was of np*use to argue with 
his mother,, when she began upon that most, unsatisfactory 
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topic, <iier position; which infcluded what she called her,-^ 
“poverty’^ and her ‘‘wroi?(^s.” Though, in truth, not a 
day passed but she broke out upon it. 

“ Lionel,” she suddenly said. 

He had been glancing over the pages of the book — a new 
work on India. He laid it down as he^ad found it, and 
turned to her. 

‘‘What shall you allow me when you come into Vern^r^s 
Pride?” 

‘‘ Whatever you shall wish, mother. You shall name the 
sum,^ot L And if you name too modest a one,” he added 
laughingly, “ 1 shall double it. But Verneris Pride must 
be your home then, as well as mine.” 

“Never!” was the emphatic answer. “What! to be 
turned out of it again by the advent of a young wife ? No, 
never, Lionel.” 

Lionel laughed—constramedly this time. 

“I may not be bidnging home a young wife for this 
many and many a year to come.” 

“ If you never brought one, I would not make my homo, 
at Verner’s Pride, ” she resumed, in the same impulsive 
voice. “Live in the house by favour, that ought to have 
been mine by right ? You would not be my true son to 
ask me, Lionel. Catherine, is that you ? ” she called out, 
as the movements of some one were heard in the ante-room. 

A woman-servant put in her head. 

“ My lady? ” 

“Tell Miss Verner that Mr. Lionel is here ? ” 

■ “ Miss Verner knows it, my lady,” was the woman’s 
reply. “She bade me ask you, sir,” addressing Lionel, if 
you’d please to step out to her.” ■ 

“ Is she getting ready, Catherine ? ” asked Lady Verner. 

“I think not, mf lady.”*” 

“ Go to her, Lionel, and ask her if she knows the time. 
A pretty thing if you arriv^ at ^he station after the train 
is in ! ” 

Lionel quitted the roSm. Outside in #the hall stood 
Catherine, waging for him, * 

“ Miss Verner has met with a little accident and hurt 
^her foot, sir,” she whispered. “ She can’t walk.” 

“Not walk ! ” esftclaimed Lionel. “ Where is she ? ” 

“ She is in the store-rohm, sir ; where it happened.” ^ 

Lionel went to 1!iie store-rooifi, a ^nall boarded room at 
the back of halh A yout^g lady sat there ; a very pretty 
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^white fo®t in a wash-hand basin of warm water, and ^ shoe 
and stocking lying near, as if Ii^stily thrown off. 

Why, Decima ! what is this ? ” • 

She lifted her face. A face whose features were of the 
liaghest order of b^uty, regular as if chiselled from marble, 
and little less colorless. But for the large, earnest, dark- 
blue eyes, so full of expression, it might have been accused 
of (^MnesSi ^ In sleep, or in perfect repose, when the eyelids 
were bent, It looked strangely cold and pure. Her dark 
hair was braided ; and she w’ore a dress something the same 
In colour as Lady Verner’s. 

** Lionel, what shall I do ? And to-day of all 8ays ! 

I shall be obliged to tell mamma ; I cannot walk a 
'' step.” ■■ 

What is the injury ? How did you meet with it?” 

I got on a chair. I was looking for some old Indian 
ornaments that I know are in that high cupboard, wishing 
to put them in Miss Tempest’s room, and somehow the 
chair tilted with me, and I fell upon my foot. It is only a 
sprain ; but I cannot walk.” 

“ How do you know it is only a sprain, Decima ? I 
shall send West to you.” 

“Th-ank you all the same, Lionel, but, if you please, 

I don’t like Dr. West well enough to have him,” was 
Miss Verner’s answer. ‘‘ Seel I don’t think I can walk.” 

She took her foot out of the basin, and attempted to 
try. But for Lionel she would have fallen ; and her 
naturally pale face became paler from the pain. 

‘*And you say you will not have Dr. West !” he cried, - 
gently putting her into the chair again. ** You must 
allow me to judge for you, Decima,’’ 

“Then, Lionel, I’ll have Jan-^-if I must have any one. 

I have more faith in him,” shtj add^d* lifting her large 
blr^ eyes, “ than in Dr. West,” ♦ 

“ Let it be Jan, then, D«cim#. Send one of the servants 
for him at once. What is to be done about Miss 
Tempest ? ” » • 

“You must go alone. Unless you can persuade mamma 
out. Lionel, you w’ill tell mamma about tflis. She must 
be told.” ^ 0 , 

As Lionel crossed the hall on his retiprn, the door was 
beigg opened; the Verner’s Prid^ carriage had just driven 
up. Lady Vemer htd se^n it from the window of the 
ante»room, and her eyes spoke her displeasu:^. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LUCY TEMPEST. 

The words of my lady, as tall as a giantess,” unconsciously 
influenced the imagination of Lionel Venier. The train 
was? steaming into the station at one end as his carriage 
stopped at the other. Lionel leaped from it, and mingled 
with the bustle of the platform. 

Mot very niuch bustle, either ; and it would have been 
less, but that Deerham Station was the nearest approach, 
as yet, by rail, to Heartburg, a town of some note about 
four miles distant. Not a single tall lady got out of the 
train. Not a lady at all that Lionel could see. There 
were two^ fat women, tearing about after their luggage, 
both habited in men’s drab greatcoats, or what looked 
like them ; and there was one very young lady, who stood 
back in apparent perplexity, gazing at the scene of 
«onfusion around her. 

^^She cannot be Miss Tempest^” deliberated Lionel. 

** If she is, my mother must have mistaken her age ; 
she looks but a child. No harm in asking her, at any 
rate.” 

He went up to the young lady. A very pleasant-looking 
girl, fair, with a peach bloom upon her cheeks, dark brown 
hair and eyes, soft and brown and luminous. Those eyes 
were wandering to all parts of the platform, some anxiety 
in their expression. 

Lionel raised his hat. 

beg your pardon. Have I the honour of addressing 
Miss Tempest ? ” ** 

*' Oh, yes, that is my name,”*slie aci^wered, looking up 
at feim, the peach bloom deepening to a gl5w of satisfaction, 
and the soft eyes lighting Vith^a glad smile. “ Have you 
come to meet me ? ” 

I have. I »ome from mjr moAer, Lady Verner.” 

“ I am so glad,” she rejoined, with a fragile sincerity of 
manner perfectly refreshing in these modern days of artificial 
young ladyism. was beginning to think nobody lia4«" 
come ; and then what could 1 have don»?” 

‘iMy sister ^ould have^comeVith me fo receive you, 
but for an accident wll^ch occurred to hei^just before it was 
time to start. Have you any luggage ? ” 


topic, «lier position ; which inMuded what she carlled her^ 
‘‘poverty” and her “wroii^gs.” Though, in truth, not a 
day passed but she broke out upon it 

“Lionel,” she suddenly said. 

He had been glancing over the pages of the book— -a new 
work on India. He laid it down as he^liad found it, and 
turned to her. 

“What shall you allow me when you come into Vern^r^s 
Pride?” '■ 

“Whatever you shall wish, mother. You shall name the 
sum,^ot 1. And if you name too modest a one,” he added 
laugliingly, “ I shall double it. But Verner’s Pride must 
be your home then, as well as mine.” 

“Never!” was the emphatic answer, “What! to be 
turned out of it again by the advent of a young wife ? No, 
never, Lionel.” 

Lionel laughed — constrainedly this time. 

“I may not be bringing home a young wife for this 
many and many a year to come.” 

“If you never brought one, I would not make my home 
at Verner’s Pride,” she resumed, in the same impulsive 
voice. “Live in the house by favour, that ought to have 
been mine by right? You would not be my true son to 
ask me, Lionel. Catherine, is that you ? ” she called out, 
as the movements of some one were heard in the ante-room. 

A woman-servant put in her head. 

“My lady?” 

“Tell Miss Verner that Mr. Lionel is here ? ” 

" “ Miss Verner knows it, my lady,” was the woman’s 
reply. “ She bade me ask you, sir,” addressing Lionel, “if 
you’d please to step out to her.” 

“ Is she getting ready, Vlatherine ? ” asked Lady Verner. 

“ I think not, m^" lady.”*^ ^ 

“ Go to her, Lfonel, and ask her if she knows the 
A pretty thing if you arriv^ at Che station after the train 
is in!” 

Lionel quitted the roGm. Outside in ethe hall stood 
Catherine, waiting for him. ^ 

“Miss Verner has met with a little accident and hurt 
^l?^r foot, sir,” she whispered. “ She can’t walk.” 

“Not walk ! ” exclaimed Lionel. “ Where is she ? ” 

“ She is in the store-ro&m, sir ; where it happened.” 

Lionel went to the store-room, a sCnail boarded room at 
the back of Ih^ hall. A y^ung lady sat there ; a very pretty 
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^white fo®t in a wash-hand basin of warm water, and^ shoe 
and stocking lying near^ as if hastily thrown off. 

Why, Decima ! what is this ? ” ® 

She lifted her face. A face whose features were of the 
iMghest order of beauty, regular as if chiselled from marble, 
and little less colororless. But for the large, earnest, dark- 
blue eyes, so full of expression, it might have been accused 
of abldness. In sleep, or in perfect repose, when the eyelids 
were bent, it looked strangely cold and pure. Her dark 
hair was braided ; and she w'ore a dress something the same 
in colour as Lady Verner’s. 

‘‘ Lionel, what shall I do ? And to-day of all €ays I 
I shall be obliged to tell mamma ; I cannot walk a 
■step.’* ^ 

'‘What is the injury? How did you meet with it?” 

“ I got on a chair. I was looking for some old Indian 
ornaments that I know are in that high cupboard, wishing 
to put them in Miss Tempest’s room, and somehow the 
chair tilted wdth me, and I fell upon my foot. It is only a 
sprain ; but I cannot w'alk.” 

“How do you know it is only a sprain, Decima? I 
shall send West to you.” 

“Thank you all the same, Lionel, but, if you please, 
I don’t like Dr. West well enough to have him,” was 
Miss Verner’s answer. “ See ! I don’t think I can walk.” 

She took her foot out of the basin, and attempted to 
try. But for Lionel she would have fallen ; and her 
naturally pale face became paler from the pain. 

“And you say you will not have Dr. West !” he cried,* 
gently putting *^lier into the chair again. “You must 
allow me to judge for you, Decima.” 

“Then, Lionel, I’ll have Jan-^if I must have any one. 
I have more faith iii him,” sh^ add^d? lifting her large 
bliip eyes, “than in Dr. West.” • 

“ Let it be Jan, then, DfJcim#. Send one of the servants 
for him at once. What is to be done about Miss 
Tempest ? ” ^ 

“ You must go alone. U^lless you can persuade mamma 
out. Lionel, you •will tell mamma about tSis. She must 
be told.” 

As Lionel crossed the hall on his return, the door was 
being opened; %he Verner’s Prid^carriage had just driven 
up,* Lady Vemer h^Sd se^n it from the window of the 
ante-room, and her eyes spoke^her displeasu^. 
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** Lionel, what bring^s that here ? a 

“I told them to brin^ jt for Decima. I thought you 
would prefe# that Miss Tempest should be met with that 
rather than with a hired one/’ 

‘‘Miss Tempest will know soon enoug^h that I am too 
poor to keep a carriage,” said Lady Berner. “Decima 
may use it if she pleases. I would not.” 

“ My dear mother, Decima will not be able to us^ it 
She cannot go to the station. She has hurt her foot.” 

* ‘ How did she do that ? ” 

“She was on a chair in the store-room, looking in the 
cupboard. She ” 

“ Of course ; that’s just like Decima ! ” crossly re- 
sponded Lady Verner. “She is everlastingly at some- 
thing or other, doing half the work of a servant about 
the house.” 

Lionel made no reply. He knew that, but for 
Decima, the house would be less comfortable than it 
was for Lady Verner j and that what Decima did, she did 
in love. ^ 

“ Will you go to the station ? ” he inquired. 

“II In this cold wind ! How can you ask me, Lionel ? 
I should get my face chapped irretrievably. If Decima 
cannot go, you must go alone.” 

“ But how shall I know Miss Tempest? ” 

“You must find her out,” said Lady Verner. “Her 
i^iother was as tall as a giantess ; perhaps she is the same. 
Is Decima much hurt ? ” 

. “She thinks it is only a sprain. We have sent for Jan.” 

“For Jan! Much good he will do!” returned Lady 
Verner, in so contemptuous a tone as to prove she had 
no very exalted opinion olSiMr. “Jan’s ” abilities. 

Lionel went outs^ to the*carriage, and stepped in. The 
footman did not 5s-hut the door. “ And Miss Verner, sir^ ” 

“ Miss Verner is not o»mii>g. The railway station. 
Tell Wigham to drive fast, or I shall be late.” 

“ My lady wouldn’t lei: Miss Decima cq^me out in it,” 
thought Wigham to himself, as he drove on. 






CHAPTEE XL 


LUCY TEMPEST. 

The words of niy iSy, as tall as agiantess>” unconsciously 
lafluenGed the imagination of Lionel Verner. The train 
wasp steaming into the station at one end as his carriage 
stopped at the other. Lionel leaped from it, and mingled 
with the bustle of the platform. 

Not very much bustle, either; and it would have been 
less, but that Deerham Station was the nearest apprl^ach, 
as yet, by rail, to Heartburg, a town of some note about 
lour miles distant. Not a single tall lady got out of the 
train. Not a lady at all that Lionel could see. There 
were two fat women, tearing about after their luggage, 
both habited in men’s drab greatcoats, or what looked 
like them ; and there was one very young lady, who stood 
back in apparent perplexity, gazing at the scene of 
tonfusion around her. 

^‘Ske cannot be Miss Tempest,” deliberated Lionel. 
“If she is, my mother must have mistaken her age; 
she looks but a child. No harm in asking her, at any 
rate.” 

He went up to the young lady. A very pleasant-Iooking 
girl, fair, with a peach bloom upon her cheeks, dark brown 
hair and eyes, soft and brown and luminous. Those eyes 
were wandering to ail parts of the platform, some anxiety 
in their expression. 

Lionel raised his hat. 

“I beg your pardon. Have I the honour of addressing 
Miss Tempest ? ” ^ 

“Oh, yes, that is my name,”*she aai^wered, looking up 
at #iim, the peach bloom deepening to a gl^fw of satisfaction, 
and the soft eyes lighting %rith*a glad smile. “Have you 
come to meet me ? ” 

“ I have. I »ome from mj molfier, Lady Verner,” 

“I am so glad,” she rejoined, wdrii a frajfik sincerity of 
manner perfectly refreshing in these modern days of artificial 
young lady ism. “ I was beginning to think nobody had*" 
come ; and then what could I have don®?” 

My . sister ^ould have^come Vith me fo receive you, 
but for an accident wlfich occurred to her* just before it was 
time to start. Have you any Juggage ? ” 
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Xliere’s the great box I brought from India, and a 
hair-trunk, and my schoolrtoox. It is alHn the van.’* 

* ‘ Allow nie to take you out of this cirowd, and it shall 
be seen to,” said Lionel j/ bending to offer his arm. 

She took it, and turned with him ; but stopped ere mc^re 
than a step or two had been taken 

“ We are going wrong. The luggage is up that 
way.” . . ... -v: 

“I am taking you to the carriage. The luggage will 
be all right.” 

He was placing her in it, when she suddenly drew back 
and^urveyed it. 

What a pretty carriage ! ” she exclaimed.' 

Many said the same of the Verner’s Pride equipages. The 
colour of the panels was of that rich shade of blue called 
ultra-marine, with white linings and hammer-cloths, while 
a good deal of silver shone on the harness of the horses. 
The sej'vants* livery was white and silver, their small-clothes 
blue. 

Lionel handed her in. r 

“Have we far to go ? ” she asked. 

“ Not five minutes’ drive.” 

He closed the door, gave the footman directions about 
the luggage, took his own seat by the coachman, and the 
caiTiage started. Lady Verner came to the door of the 
Court to receive Miss Tempest. 

In the old Indian days of Lady Verner, she and Sir 
Lionel had been close and intimate friends of Colonel and 
•Mrs. Tempest. Subsequently Mrs. Tempest had died, and 
their only daughter had been sent to a clergyman’s family 
in England for her educatibn*— a very superior place, where 
six pupils only were takefi. But she was of an age to leave 
it now, and Colons Tempest, who contemplated soon being 
home, had ci'avijd ■ of Lady Verner to. receive her in<^the 
interim. ^ 

“Lionel,” said his mother to him, “you must stop here 
for the i*est of the day, aid help to entertaiii her.” 

“ Why, what can I do towards it ? ” responded Lionel. 

“You can "!lo something. . You can talk. They have 
~got Decima into her room, and I must be up and down 
with her. I don’i: like leaving Lucy alone the first day 
she is in the" house;' will take a prejudice agqjtist 
it. One blessed thing, she* seenl^ quite simple — not 
exacting,” ^ ^ 
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^ AnyJ?hing but exacting, I should say,” replied Lionel, 
“I will stay for an hour or tvio, if you like, mother, but 
I must be home to dinner.” * 

Lady Verner need not have troubled herself about 
‘fcentertaining ” I^cy Tempest. She was accustomed to 
entertain herself ;^and as to any ceremony or homage 
being paid to her, she would not have understood it, and 
might have felt embarrassed had it been tendered. She 
had not been used to anything of the sort. Could Lady 
Verner have seen her then, at the very moment she was 
talking to Lionel, her fears might have been relieved. 
Lucy Tempest had found her way to Decimals rooni5 and 
had taken up her position in a very undignified fashion 
at that young lady’s feet, her soft, candid brown eyes 
fixed upwards Qn Decimals face, and her tongue busy 
with reminiscences of India. After some time spent in 
this manner, she was scared away by the entrance of a 
gentleman whom Decima called ‘^Jan.” Upon which 
she proceeded to the chamber she had been shown to 
gs hers, to dress; a process which did not appear to be 
very elaborate by the time it took, and then she went 
downstairs to find Lady Verner. 

Lady Verner had not quitted Lionel. She had been 
grumbling and complaining all that time. It was half 
the pastime of Lady Verner’s life to grumble in the ears 
of Lionel and Decima. Bitterly mortified had Lady 
Verner been when she found, upon her arrival from India, 
that Stephen Verner, her late husband’s younger brother, 
had succeeded to Verner’s Pride, to the exclusion of her-* 
self and of Lionel ; and bitterly mortified she remained. 
Whether it had been by some strange oversight on the 
part of old Mr. Verner, or whether it had been inten- 
tional, no provision whatever ^ad bei?5n left by him to 
ha4Y Verner and to her children. Stepl'fcn Verner would 
have remedied this. On the Arrival of Lady Verner, he 
had proposed to pay over to her yearly a certain sum out 
of the estate but Lady Vern^, smarting under dis- 
appointment, under the seifse of injustice,^ had flung his 
proposal back to him. Never, so long as he lived, she 
told Stephen Verner, passionately, would she be obHged*^ 
to him for the worth of a sixpence in ^loney or in kind. 
And she had kept her word. • a • 

ifer income was saoKy linfited. It was •very little besides 
her pay as a ^ widow i and to Lady Verner it 
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seemed less than it really was, for her habits were.- 
somewhat expensive. Sl^ took this house, Deerham 
Court, then \o be let without the land, had it embellished 
inside and out — which cost her more than she could afford, - 
and had since resided in it. She would not have rented 
under Mr. Verner had he paid her to dofl. She declined all 
intei course with Verner’s Pride; had never put her foot 
over its threshold. Declina went once in a way; .but 
she, never. If she and Stephen Verner met abroad, she 
was coldly civil to him ; she was indifferently haughty to 
Mrs. Verner, whom she despised in her heart for not 
being a lady. With all her deficiencies, Lady Verner was 
esseiuially a gentlewoman — not to be one amounted in 
her eyes to little less than a sin. No wonder that she, 
with her delicate beauty of person, her quiet refinements 
of dress, shrank within herself as she swept past poor 
Mrs. Verner, with her great person, her crimson face, 
and her flaunting colours I No wonder that Lady Verner, 
smarting under her wrongs, passed half her time giving 
utterance to them; or that her smooth face was acquir? 
ing premature wrinkles of discontent. Lionel had a 
somewhat difficult course to steer between Verner’s Pride 
and Deerham Court, so as to keep friends with both. 

Lucy Tempest appeared at the door. She stood there 
hesitating, after the manner of a timid school-girl. They 
turned round and saw her. 

If you please, may I come in ? ” 

Lady Verner could have sighed over the deficiency of 
'‘style,” or confidence, whichever you may like to term it. 
Lionel laughed, as he crossed the room to throw the door 
wider by way of welcome. 

She wore a light shot pink dress of peculiar material, a 
sort of cashmere, ^e|-y fin^ and soft. Looking at it one 
way it was plnk,d;he other, mauve ; the general shade g,f it 
was beautiful. Lady Veriiftr coraid have sighed again : if 
the wearer was deficient in style, so also was the dress. A 
low body and short slee-fes, perfectly simp^p, a narrow bit 
of white lace^alone edging them : nothing on her neok, 
nothing on hei* arms, no gloves. A child of seven might 
- have been so dressed. Lady Verner looked at her, her 
brow knit, and ’^rious thoughts running through her 
brain. She began to feih* that Miss Tempe^st would rec^ire 
so much training-^as would givi her trouble. 

Lucy saw the took,, and deemed that her attire was wrong. 
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^ ‘'Ought I to have put on iny best things — my new jBiIk ? ” 
she asked. ^ 

]N!y new silk I My best things ! Lady Verntr was almost 
at a loss for an answer. You have not an extensive 
wardrobe, possibly, my dear? -r 

“ Not very,” replied Lucy. This was my best dress, 
until I had my new silk. Mrs. Oust told me to put this one 
on ibr dinner to-day, and she said if Lady — if you and Miss 
Verner dressed very much, I could change it for the silk 
to-mGrrow. It is a beautiful dress,” Lucy added, looking 
ingenuously at Lady Verner, “a pearl gray. Then I have 
my morning dresses, and then my white for darfbing. 
Mrs. Gust said that anything you found deficient in my 
wardrobe it would be better for you to supply, than for her, 
as you would be the best judge of what I should require.” 

“Mrs. Gust does not pay much attention to dress, 
probably,” observed Lady Verner coldly. “ She is a clerg}^- 
man’s wife. It is sad taste when people neglect themselves, 
whatever may be the duties of their station.” 

^ “ But Mrs. Gust does not neglect herself,” spoke up Lucy, 
a surprised look upon her face. “She is always dressed 
nicely — not fine, you know. Mrs. Gust says that the lower 
classes have become so fine nowadays, that nearly the only 
way you may know a lady, until she speaks, is by her quiet 
simplicity.” 

“ My dear, Mrs. Gust should say elegant simplicity,” cor- 
rected Lady Verner. “ She ought to know. She is of 
good family.” 

Lucy humbly acquiesced. She feared she herself must 
be too “quiet” to satisfy Lady Verner. “Will you be so 
kind, then, as to get me what you please?” she asked. 

“ My daughter will see to all tlfese things, Lucy,” replied 
Lady Verner. “ She is not yctong Jjksfe you, and she is 
reiparkably steady, and experienced.” ♦ 

“ She does not look old,4i’ saii Lucy, in her open candour. 
“ She is very pretty.” 

‘‘ She is turned five-and-twentyji Have you seen her ? ” 
“I have been with her e^^r so long. We were talking 
about India. She x'emembers my dear ma*mma ; and, do 
you know ” — ^lier bright expression fading to sadness — 
can scarcely remember her ! I should* have stayed with 
Decima — may X call her Decima?” broke oif Lucy, with a 
falfbring tongue, as i^she ISad done wrong. 

“ Certainly you may.” 
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ehould have stayed with Decima until now^ talking' 
about mamrna, but a gentle^man came in.” 

“ A gentleman ? echoed Lady Vemer. 

Yes. Some one tall and very thin, Decima called him 
Jan. ^ After that, I went to my room again. I could iicrt 
find it at first,” she added, with a pleasant little laugh. 
“I looked into two; but neither was mine, for I could 
not see the boxes. Then I changed my dress, and came 
down.” 

hope you had my maid to assist you,” quickly 
remarked Lady Verner, 

** Some one assisted me. When I had my dress on, ready 
to be fastened,! looked out to see if I could find any one to 
do it, and I did. A servant was at the end of the corridor, 
by the window.” 

**But, my dear Miss Tempest, you should have rung,” 
exclaimed Lady Verner, half petrified at the young lady’s 
unformed manners, and privately speculating upon the 
sins Mrs. Cust must have to answer for. Was it 
Ther^se?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Lucy. She was rather old, 
and had a broom in her hand.” 

*‘OId Catherine, I declare ! Sweeping and dusting as 
usual ! She might have soiled your dress. ” 

“ She wiped her hands on her apron,” said Lucy simply. 
‘‘She had a nic3 face : I liked it.” 

I my dear, that in future you will ring for Thdr^se,” 
emphatically returned Lady Verner, in her discomposure* 
“She understands that she is to wait upon you. Thdr^se 
is my maid, and her time is not half occupied, Decima 
exacts very little of her. But take care that you do not 
allow her to lapse into Ei%lish when with you. It is what 
she is apt to do unless checked. You speak French, of 
course?” added^ Lady Verner, the thought crossing ^er 
that Mrs. Gust’s educationa^i training might have been as 
deficient on that point, as she deemed it had been on that 
of “style.” ^ ^ e 

“I speak il; quite well,” feplied Lucy; “as well, or 
nearly as well', as a French girl. But I do not require 
''anybody to wait on me,” she continued. “There is never 
anything to do for me, but just to fasten these evening 
dresses that close behind? I am much obliged to you^all 
the same, for thinking of it, La^y V^ner.” 

Lady Verner turned from the subject : it seemed to grow 
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♦ more aild more unprofitable. I shall go and hear what 
Jan says, if he is there/’ she remarked to Liqj^el. 

“I wonder we did not see or hear him come in/’ was 
• Lionel’s answer. 

• As if Jan coul^ come into the house like a gentleman ! ” 
returned Lady Vefner, with intense acrimony. “The back 
way is a step or two. nearer, and therefore he patronises it.” 

She quitted the room as she spoke, and Lionel turned 
to/Miss Tempest, He had been exceedingly amused and 
edified at the conversation between her and his mother; 
but while Lady Verner had been inclined to groan ojjer it, 
he had rejoiced. That Lucy Tempest was thoroughly and 
genuinely unsophisticated; that she was of a nature too 
sincere and honest for her manners to be otherwise than 
of truthful simplicity, he was certain. A delightful child, 
he thought; one he could have taken to his heart and 
loved as a sister. Not with any other love: that wb.s 
already given elsewhere by Lionel Verner. 

The winter evening was drawing on, and little light was 
fin the room, save that cast by the blaze of the fire. It 
flickered upon Lucy’s face, as she stood near it. Lionel 
drew a chair towards her. “Will you not sit down, Miss 
Tempest?” 

A formidable-looking chair, large and stately, as Lucy 
turned to look at it. Her eyes fell upon the low one 
which, earlier in the afternoon, had been occupied by Lady 
Verner. “ May I sit in this one instead? I like it best.” 

“You ‘may ’ sit in any chair that the room contains, or 
on an ottoman, or anywhere that you like,” answered 
Lionel, considerably amused. “ Perhaps you would prefer 
this?”^ 

“This” was a very low seat^indeed— in point of fact, 
Lady Verner’s footstool. He iTad spoke in jest, but she 
waRted for no second permission, drew it^close to the fire, 
and sat down upon it. Lfonerlooked at her, his lips and 
eyes dancing. 

“ Possibly yoti would hav^pref&red the rug ? ” 

“Yes, I should,” answered she frankly. It is what we 
did at the I’ectory. Between the lights, on a winter’s 
evening, we were allowed to do what we pleased for twenQ^* 
minutes, and we used to sit down on ^he rug before the 
and talk.” • . ^ . 

“Mrs, Gust, also?* asked Lionel. 

“Not Mrs. Gust : you are l%ughmg at she came 
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in, and saw us, she would say we were too oid to ^It there, * 
and should ba better on chairs. But we liked the rug best.” 

* ‘ What had you used to talk of ? ” 

Of everything, I think. About the poor ; Mr. Gust’s " 

poor, you know ; and the village, and o^ studies, and ^ 

But I don’t think I must tell you that,” broke off Lucy, 
laughing merrily at her own thoughts. 

Yes, you may,” said Lionel. 

“ It was about that poor old German teacher of ours. 
We used to play her such tricks, and it was round the fire 
that ye planned them. But she is very good,” added Lucy, 
becoming serious, and lifting her eyes to Lionel, as If to 
bespeak his sympathy for the German teacher. 

‘‘Is she?” 

“She was always patient and kind. The first time Lady 
Verner lets me go to a shop, I mean to buy her a warm 
winter cloak. Hers is so thin. Do you think I could get 
her one for two pounds ? ” 

“ I don’t know at all,” smiled Lionel. “ A greatcoat for 
me would cost more than two pounds.” 

“ I have two sovereigns left of my pocket-money, besides 
some silver. I hope it will buy a cloak. It is Lady Verner 
who will have the management of my money, is it not, 
now that I have left Mrs. Gust’s ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ I wonder how much she will allow me for myself? ” 
continued Lucy, gazing up at Lionel with a serious ex- 
pression of inquiry, as if the question were a momentous 

..:'Gne,'' ■■ '"'I ■ 

“ I think cloaks for old teachers ought to be apart,” cried 
Lionel. “They should^ not come out of your pocket- 
money.” ^ ^ 

“ Oh, but I like tern to do so, I wish I had a home of 
my own ! — as I shall have^when papa returns to EuriS'pe. 

I should invite her to me*^ for ?he holidays, and give her 
nice dinners always, and buy her some nice clothes, and 
send her back with her p^)or o}d heart happ^.” 

“ Invite wh(?m? ” 

‘ Fraulein Miiller. Her father was a gentleman of good 
“'position, and he somehow lost his inheritance. When he 
died she found it^ut — Jliere was not a shilling for her, 
instead of a fortune, as she ha^ always thought. She^vas 
over forty then, arid she had to come^to England and begin 
teaching living. She is fifty now, and nearly all siie 
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^g*ei:s she sends to Heidelberg to her poor sick sister. I 
wonder how much good warm #Ioaks do cost ? ” 

Lucy Tempest spoke the last sentence dreamily. She 
• was evidently debating the question in her own mini Her 
small white hands rested inertly upon her pink dress, her 
clear face with its'^delicate bloom was still, her eyes w^ere 
bent on the fire. But that Lioners heart was elsewhere, it 
might have gone out, there and then, to that young girl 
and her attractive simplicity. 

“What a pretty child you are!” involuntarily broke 
from him. 

Up came those eyes to him, soft and luminous, *their 
only expression being surprise, not a shade of vanity. 

“ I am not a child ; why do you call me one ? But Mrs. 
Cust said you would all be taking me for a child, until 
you knew me.” 

‘ * How old are you ? ” asked Lionel. 

“ I was eighteen last September.” 

“ Eighteen !” involuntarily repeated Lionel. 

^ “Yes; eighteen. We had a party on my birthday. Mr. 
Cust gave me a most beautifully bound copy of Thomas 
a Kempis ; he had had it bound on purpose. 1 will show 
it to you when my books are unpacked. You would like 
Mr. Cust, if you knew him. He is an old man now, and 
he has white hair. He is twenty years older than Mrs. 
Cust ; but he is so good ! ” 

“ How is it,” almost vehemently broke forth Lionel, 
“ that you are so different from others ? ” 

“I don’t know. Am I different?” 

“ So different — so different — that — that ” 

“ What is the matter with me ? ” she asked timidly, almost 
humbly, the delicate colour in fter cheeks deepening to 
crimson. * • * 

There is nothing the matter with yoti,”he answered, 
smiling ; “ a good thing i# thefe were as little the matter 
with ever}^body else. Do you know that I never saw any 
one whom I iifeed so much at ftrst sight as I like you, 
although you appear to only as a chi|d? If I call 
here often I shall grow to love you almost as much as 
I love my sister Decima.” 

“Is not this your home ? ” « 

“No, My home is at Veimer’s Pride.” * 

^ r • 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DR. west’s home. 

The house of Dr. West was already ffghted up. Gas at 
its front door, gas at its surgery door, gas inside its 
windows: no habitation in the place was ever so exten- 
sively lighted as Dr. West’s. The house was inclosed with 
iron railings, and on its side — detached — was the surgery. 
A v^y low place, this surgery ; you had to go down a 
step or two, and then plunge into a low door. In the time 
of the last tenant it had been used as a garden tool-house. 
It was a tolerably large room, and had a tolerably small 
window, which was in front, the door being on the side, 
opposite the side entrance of the house. A counter ran 
along the room at the back, and a^ table, covered with 
miscellaneous articles, stood on the right. Shelves were 
ranged completely round the room aloft, and a pair of 
steps, used for getting down the jars and bottles, rested 
in a corner. There was another room behind it, used 
exclusively by Dr. West. 

Seated on the counter, pounding desperately away at 
something in a mortar, as if his life depended on it, was 
a peculiar-looking gentleman in shirt-sleeves. Very tall, 
very thin, with legs and arms that bore the appearance 
of being too long even for his tall body, great hands and 
feet, a thin face dark and red, a thin aquiline nose, black 
hair, and black prominent eyes that seemed to be always 
on the stare —there sat he, his legs dangling and his 
fingers working. A straightforward, honest, simple fellow 
looked he, all utility ancf^racticalness — if there is such a 
word. One, plain in all ways. 

It was Janus Terner — never, in the memory of anyb«»dy, 
called anything but “Jan^— s^ond and youngest son of 
Lady Verner, brother to Lionel. He brother to courtly 
Lionel, to stately Decinia, spn to refined^ Lady Verner? 
He certainly vms ; though Lady Verner in her cross moods 
would declare that Jan must have been changed at nurse — 
&n assertion without foundation, since he had been nursed 
at home under her^-'own Never in his life had he been 

called anything but Jan ; address him las Janus, or as^r. 
Verner, and it hiay be questioned^ if Jan would have 
answered to>L People called him ** droll,” and, if to be 
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pf plain,- unvarnished manners and speech is to be^drolh 
Jan decidedly was so. Some said Jan was a fool, sonife ' 
said he was a bear. Lady Verner did not acdbrd him any 
great amount of favour herself. She had tried to make 
Jan what she called a gentleman, to beat into him suavity, 
gracefulness, tact,'' ^loss of speech and bearing, something 
between a Lord Chesterfield and a Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
and«slie had been obliged to give it up as a hopeless Job. 
Jan was utterly irreclaimable : Nature had made him plain 
and straightforward, and so he remained. But there 
was many a one that the world would bow down to as 
a model, whose intrinsic worth was poor compared to 
unoffending Jan’s. Lady Verner would tell Jan he was 
undutifuL Jan tried to be as dutiful to her as ever he could ; 
hut he couM not change his ungainly person, his awkward 
manner. As well try to wash a negro white. 

Lady yerner had proposed that Jan should go into the 
army. Jan (plain spoken as a boy, as he was still) had 
responded that he’d rather not go out to be shot at. What 
she to do with him ? Lady Verner peevishly asked. 
She had no money, she lamented, and she would take care 
Jan was not helped by Mr. Verner. To make him a barrister, 
or a clergyman, or a Member of Parliament (it was what 
Lady Verner said), would cost vast sums of money ; a 
commission could be obtained for him gratis, in considera' 
tion of his father’s services. 

“ Make me an apothecary,” said Jan. 

* * An apothecary ! ” echoed Lady Verner, aghast. “ That’s 
not a gentleman’s calling.” 

Jan opened his great eyes. Had he taken a liking for 
carpentering, he would have deemed it gentlemanly enough 
for him. • 

* ‘ What has put an apothecary’i^busii^^ into your head ? ” 
cri^ Lady Verner. ■ 

“I should like the poundKng,® replied Jan, 

“The pounding!” reiterated Lady Verner, in astonish^ 
ment. « • 

“I should like it altogether,” concluded Jan. “I wish 
you’d let me go apprentice to Dr. West.” 

Jan held to his liking. In due course of time he wa^c 
apprenticed to Dr. West, and pounded away to his heart’s 
content. Thenae he went to Loncfon to walbfthe hospitals, 
afterwards completing his d^udies in Paris. It was at the 
latter period that the accident happened to Jan that called 
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LioneHo Paris. Jan was knocked down by a carriage in' 
tbe street, his leg broken, mnd lie was otherwise injured. 
Time and skill cured him. Time and perseverance com- 
pleted his studies, and Jan became a licensed surgeon of 
no mean skill. Ke returned to Deerham, and was engaged 
as^ assistant to Dr. West. No very ambitious position, but 
‘‘ it’s good enough for Jan,” slightingly said Lady Verner. 
Jan probably thought the same, or he would have sought 
a better. He was four-and- twenty now. Dr. West was a 
general practitioner, holding an Edinburgh degree only. 
Tilery was plenty to do in Deerham and Its neighbourhood, 
what with the rich and what with the poor. Dr. West 
chiefly attended the rich himself and left Jan to take care of 
the poor. It was all one to Jan. > 

Jan sat on the counter in the surgery, pounding and 
pounding. He had just come in from his visit to Deerham 
Court, summoned thither by the slight accident to his sister 
Decima. Leaning his two elbows on the counter, his pale, 
puffy cheeks on his hands, and Intently watching Jan with 
his light eyes, was a young gentleman rising fifteen, with 
an apron tied round his waist. This was Master Cheese; 
an apprentice, as Jan once had been. In point of fact, 
the pounding now was Master Cheese’s proper work, 
but he was fat and lazy, and as sure as Jan came into 
the surgery, so sure would young Cheese begin to grunt 
and groan, and vow that his arms were ‘‘ knocked off” 
with the work. Jan, in his indolent manner — and in 
motion and manner Jan appeared intensely indolent, as 
if there was no hurry in him; he would bring his words, 
too, out indolently — would lift the pounding machine aloft, 
sit himself down on the counter, and complete the work. 

‘‘I say,” said ypung ^heese, watching the progress of 
the pestle with satisfaction, ** Dame Dawson has been here.” 

** What did she want? ’’ asked Jan. 

**Bad in her inside, she^ say£ I gave her three good 
doses of jalap.” 

**Jalap!” echoed Jatf. “ it won«t do her much 

harm. She \^^on’t take ’em ; she’ll throw ’em away.” 

**Law, Jan I” For, in the private familiarity of the 
surgery, young Cheese was thus accustomed uncere- 
moniously to^addb'ess his master — as Jan was. And Jan 
allowed it with composure. * _ 

** She’ll throw^ ’em away, repeated Jan. ** There’s 
not a wor^lot for physiic^in all the parish than Dame 
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® Dawson. • I know her of old. She thought sha’d get 
peppermint and cordials ordered for her — excuse for 
running up a score at the public-house. Where’s the 
• doctor ? ” 

* *‘He’s off somewhere, I saw one of the Bitterworth 
grooms come to the house this afternoon, so perhaps 
something’s " wrong there. I say, Jan, there’ll be a 
stunning pie for supper 1 ” 

- “ Have, yoU' seen it ' 

‘‘Haven’t II I went into the kitchen when she was 
making it. It has got a hare inside it, and forcemeat 
balls.” 

“ Who ? ” asked Jan — alluding to the maker. 

“Miss Deb,” replied young Cheese. “It’s sure to be 
something extra good, for her to go and make it. If 
she doesn’t help me to a rare good serving, sha’n’t; I look 
black at her! ’ 

“ It mayn’t be for supper,” debated Jan. 

“Cook said it was. I asked her. She thought .some- 
4)ody was coming. I say, Jan, if you miss any of the 
castor oil, don’t go and say I drank it” 

Jan lifted his eyes to a shelf opposite, where various 
glass bottles stood. Among them was the one containing 
the castor oil. “ Who has been at it ? ” he asked. 

“Miss Amiliy. She came and filled that great fat 
glass pot of hers, with her own hands; and she made 
me drop in some essence of cloves to scent it Won’t 
her hair smell of it to-night I” 

“They’ll make castor oil scarce, if they go at it like 
that,” said Jan indifferently. 

“They use about a quart a month; I know they do; 
the three of ’em together,” exclaimed young Cheese, as 
vehemently as if the loss of the castror oil was personal. 
“ Mow their nightcaps must be greased ! * 
doesn’t use it,* sai<f Jan. 

“Doesn’t she, though !” retorted young Cheese, with 
acrimony. “ uses magy thfiigs on the sly that she 
pretends not to use. She’s;; as vain as a peacock. Did you 
hear about ” 

Master Cheese cut his question short. Coming in 
the surgery door was Lionel Verijer. ♦ 

a Well, Jan I* What abo^t Decima? After waiting ages 
at the Court for you tf> come downstairs ^nd report, I found 
you were gone.” t ' 
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“ It’s a twist,” said Jan, *^It will be all right in a few'' 
days. How’^ Uncle Stephdh to-day ? ” 

‘‘Just the same. Are the young ladies in ? ” 

“Go and see,” said Jan. “ I know nothing about ’em.” 
“Yes, they are in, sir j” interrupted Master Cheese! 

“ They have not been out all the afternoon, for a wonder.” 

Lionel left the surgery, stepped round to the front door, 
and entered the house. • 

In a square, moderate-sized drawing-room, with tasty 
things scattered about it to catch the eye, stood a young 
lady, figuring off before the ehimney-glass. Had you 
looked critically into the substantial furniture you might 
have found it old and poor ; of a different class from the 
valuable furniture at Verner’s Pride ; widely different from 
the light, elegant furniture at Lady Verner’s, But, what 
wdth white antimacassars, many coloured mats on which 
reposed pretty ornaments, glasses and vases of flowers, and 
other trifles, the room looked w^ell enough for anything. In 
like manner, had you, with the same critical eye, scanned 
the young lady, you would have found that of real beautjr 
she possessed little. A small, pretty doll’s face wdth blue 
eyes and gold-coloured ringlets; a round face, betraying 
nothing very great, or good, or intellectual ; only something 
fascinating and pretty. Her chief beauty lay in her com- 
plexion ; by candlelight it was radiantly lovely, a pure red 
and white, looking like wax-work. A pretty, graceful girl 
she looked ; and, what with her fascinations of person, of 
dress, and of manner, all of which she perfectly well knew 
how to display, she had contrived tO lead more than one 
heart captive, and to hold it in fast chains. 

The light of the gas c|iandelief shone on her now ; on 
her blue gauzy dress, set o^ with ribbons, oh her sleepy, blue 
eyes, on her rose-cotoured cheeks. She was figuring off 
before the glass,' I say, tt^istin^ her ringlets round 5'ier 
fingers, and putting them in various positions to try the 
effect; her employment, |ier look, her manner, all indicat- 
ing the very essence of vanity^f. The opening of the door 
caused her tod:urn her head, and she shook her ringlets 
Jpto their proper place, and dropped her hands by her side, 
at the entrance of Lionel Verner. 

“Oh, Lionel! 'is it A^ou ? ” said she, with as much 
composure as if she had not be|n caught gdzing at herself. 

“ I was looking at this,” pointing to ail inverted tumbler on 
the mantel-j^isce. “Is it nofe strange that we should see a 
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«moth at this cold season ? Amilly found it this afternt)on on 
the;'g-e,raniums.’* m ^ 

Lionel Verner advanced and bent his head to look at 
the pretty speckled moth reposing so still on its green 
iftaf. Did he see through the artifice? Did he suspect 
that the young lady had been admiring her own pretty 
face, and not the moth? Not he. Lioners whole heart 
had long ago been given to that vain butterfly, Sibylla 
West, who was gay and fluttering, and really of little more 
use in life than the moth. How was it that he had suffered 
himself to love kerp Suffered ! Love plays strange tj^icks, 
and it has fooled many a man as it was fooling Lionel 
", ■Verner. ■ ■ 

And what of Sibylla ? Sibylla did not love him. The 
two ruling passions of her heart were vanity and ambition. 
To be sometime the mistress of Verner’s Pride was a very 
vista of desire, and therefore she encouraged Lionel. She 
did not encourage him very much ; she was rather in the 
habit of playing fast and loose with him ; but that only 
sfterved to rivet tighter the links of his chain. All the love 
—such as it was ! — that Sibylla West w'as capable of giving, 
was in possession of Frederick Massingbird. Strange 
tricks again ! It was scarcely credible that one should 
fail in love wdth kim by the side of attractive Lionel ; but 
so it had been, Sibylla loved Frederick Massingbird for 
himself, she liked Lionel because he was the heir to Venier^s 
Pride, and she had managed to keep both her slaves. 

Lionel had never spoken of his love. He knew that his 
marriage with Sibylla West would be so utterly distasteful 
to Mr. Verner, that he was content to wait. He knew 
that Sibylla could not mistake him — could not mistake 
what his feelings were ; and he Relieved that she also was 
content to wait until he should ^oe his cwn master and at 
lib^ty to ask for her. When that time shbuld come, what 
did siie intend to do wii^ Ffederick Massingbird, who 
made no secret to that he loved her and expected to 
make her his wife? Sibylla did* not know; she did not 
much care; she was of a*careless nature^., and allowed 
the future to take its cliance. 

The only person who had penetrated to the secret of*" 
her love for Frederick Massingbird watS her father, Dr. 

‘^Don’t be a simpleton, child, and bJiid yourself with 
your eyes bandaged/’ he abnjptly and lacoq^lly said to 
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her or?e day. ** When Verner’s Pride falls In, then marry^ 
whoever is it^ master/’ « 

Lionel will be its master for certain, will he not?” 
she answered, startled out of the words. 

“We don’t know who will be its master/’ was Eh*. 
West’s rejoinder. “Don’t play the simpleton, I say, 
Sibylla, by entangling* yourself with your cousin Fred.” 

Dr. West was one who possessed an eye to the main 
chance ; and, had Lionel Verner been, beyond contingency, 
“certain” of Verner’s Pride, there is little doubt but he 
woujjd have brought him to book at once, by demanding 
his intentions with regard to Sibylla. There were very 
few persons in Deerham but deemed Lionel as indisputably 
certain of Verner’s Pride as though he were already in 
possession of it. Dr. West was probably an unusually 
cautious man. 

“ It is singular,” observed Lionel, looking at the moth. 
“The day has been sunshiny, but far too cold to call these 
moths into life. At least, according to my belief; but I 
am not learned in entomology.” 

“Ento , what a hard w-ord!” cried Sibylla, in her 

prettily affected manner. “I should never find out how to 
spell it.” ■ ' ^ 

Lionel smiled. His deep love was shining out of his 
eyes as he looked down upon her. He loved her powerfully, 
deeply, passionately; to him she wns as a very angel, and 
he believed her to be as pure-souled, honestdiearted, and 
single-minded. 

“Where did my aunt go to-day?” inquired Sibylla, 
alluding to Mrs. Verner. 

“She did not go anj;where that I am aw^are of,” he 
answ^ered. _ '■ • ' 

“ I saw the carriage out this afternoon.” 

“ It was going to the station for Miss Tempest.” n 
“Oh! she’s come, thei/? ifave you seen her? What 
sort of a demoiselle does she seem ? ” 

“The sw^eetest child^ — sj;ie looks littfe more than a 
sMId ! ” cried l^ionel impulsively. 

‘^'A child, is she? I had an idea she was grown up. 

any of you at Verner’s Pride heard from John ? ” 

“ No.” , ^ 

“ But the rnail’s in, is^it not^ How straTnge that he^o^ 
not write I ” " ■ ^ 

“ He maj^e coming bomp with his gold,” said LioneL 
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» They were interrupted. First of all came in the tea*things 
— for at Dr. West’s the dinner-hour was earj^j,* — and, next, 
two young ladies, bearing a great resemblance to each 
• other. It would give them dire offence not to call them 
foung. They were really not very much past thirty, but 
they w^ere of that class of women who age rapidly ; their 
hair was sadly thin, some of their teeth had gone, and they 
had thin, flushed faces and large twisted noses ; but their 
blue eyes had a good-natured look in them. Little in 
person, rather bending forward as they walked, and 
dressing youthfully, they yet looked older than they jjeaily 
were. Their light brown hair was worn in short, straggling 
ringlets in front, and twisted up with a comb behind. Once 
upon a time that hair was long and tolerably thick, but it 
had gradually and spitefully worn down to what it was 
now. The Misses West were proud of it still, however ; as 
may be inferred by the disappearance of the castor oil. A 
short while back, somebody had recommended to them 
castor oil as the best specific for bringing on departed hair. 
•They were inoffensive in mind and manners, rather simple, 
somewhat affected and very vain, quarrelling with no 
person under the sun, except Sibylla. Sibylla was the 
plague of their lives. So many years younger than they, 
they had petted her and indulged her as a child, until at 
length the child became their mistress. Sibylla was rude 
and ungrateful, would cast scornful words at them and 
call them *^old maids,” with other reproachful terms. 
There was open warfare between them ; but in their hearts 
they loved Sibylla still. They had been named respectively 
Deborah and Amilly. The latter name had been intended 
for Amalie ; but by some mistake of the parents or of the 
clergyman, none of them French "Scholars, Amilly, the child 
was christened and registered. It remained a joke against 
Amilly to this day. • 

“Sibylla!” exclaimed Debofah, somewhat in surprise, 
as she shook hands with Lionel, “I thought you had gone 
to Verner’s Pridte.” ^ • 

“ Nobody came for me. it got dusk, and«I did not cafe 
to go alone,” replied Sibylla. 

“ Did you think of going to Venter’s Pride this evening*, * 
Sibylla?” asked Lionel. “Let me take you now. We 
^h^li be just innime for diijner. ‘'i’ll bring you back this 
*Tvening.” ^ 

“X don’t know,” hesitated §ibylla. The tmth was, she 
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had esfpecLed Frederick Massingbird to corne for her. *'Ir 
— think — ril— go,” she slcyA^ly said, apparently balancing 
some point in her mind. 

‘*If you do go, you should make haste and put your 
things on, ” suggested Miss Amilly. And Sibylla acquiesced, 
and left the room. 

*‘Has Mr. Jan been told that the tea’s ready, I wonder ? ” 
cried Miss Deborah. 

Mr. Jan apparently had been told, for he entered as she 
was speaking: and Master Cheese^ — his apron off and his 
hair brushed — with him. Master Cheese cast an inquisitive 
look at the tea-table, hoping he should see something 
tempting upon it; eating good things forming the 
pleasantest portion of that young gentleman’s life. 

“Take this seat, Mr. Jan,” said Miss Amilly, drawing 
a chair forward next her own. “ Master Cheese, have the 
kindness to move a little round : Mr. Jan can’t see the fire 
if you sit there.” 

“I don’t want to see it,” said literal Jan. “I’m not 
cold.” And Master Cheese took the opportunity which tlip^ 
words gave to remain where he was. He liked to sit in 
warmth with his back to the fire. 

“ I cannot think where papa is,” said Miss Deborah. “ Mr. 
Lionel, is it of any use asking you to take a cup of tea ? ” 

“Thank you, I am going home to dinner,” replied 
Lionel. “Dr. West is coming in now,” he added, per- 
ceiving that gentleman’s approach from the window. 

“ Miss Amilly,” asked Jan, “ have you been at the castor 
oil?” 

Poor IMiss Amilly turned ail the colours of the rainbow ; 
if she had one weakness, it was upon the subject of her 
diminishing locks. While Cheese, going red also, ad- 
ministered to Jan sundry kicks under the table, as an 
intimation that Ife should have kept counsel. “I — took — 
Just a little drop, Mr. Jan,’^saicr she. “What’s the dose, 
if you please ? Is it one teaspoonful or ^two ? ” 

“It depends upon tho ag^” said Jan, “if you mean 
taken inwardly. For you it wbuld be — I say, Cheese, what 
are you kicking at ? ” 

Cheese began to staniraer something about the leg of 
the table ; but the^-subject was interrupted by the entrance 
of Sibylla. Oonel wished tli^m good-evening, and 
out with her. Outside the room door they encounterea 
Dr. West. 
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** Where are you going-, Sybilla?” be asked, ^almost 
sharply, as his glance fell upon? his daughter ^nd Lionel. 

“To Vernei-’s Pride.” 

“Go and take your things off. You cannot go to 
*Yenier’s Pride this evening.” 

“But,^ papa, why?” inquired Sibylla, feeling that she 
should like to turn restive. 

“1 have my reasons for it You will know them later. 
Now go and take your things off without another word,” 

Sibylla dared not openly dispute the will of her father, 
neither would she essay to do it before Lionel Vernen^ She 
turned somewhat unwillingly towards the staircase, and 
Dr. West opened the drawing-room door, signing to Lionel 
.to wait 

Deborah, I am going out Don’t keep the tea. Mr. 
Jan, should I be summoned anywhere, you’ll attend for me. 

I don’t know when I shall be home.” 

“ All right,” called out Jan. And Dr. West went out 
with Lionel Verner. 

♦ “1 am going to Verner’s Pride,” he said, taking Lionel’s 
arm as soon as they were in the street. “There’s news 
come from Australia. John Massingbird’s dead.” 

The announcement was made so abruptly, with so little 
circumlocution or preparation, that Lionel Verner failed 
at the first moment to take in the full meaning of the 
words. “John Massingbird dead?” he mechanically 
asked. 

“He is dead. It’s a sad tale. He had the gold about 
him, a great quantity of it, bringing it down to Melbourne, 
and he was killed on the road ; murdered for the sake of 
the gold.” ^ 

“ Plow have you heard it? ” d^mandei Lionel. 

“I met Roy just now,” replied Dr. West. “ He stopped 
me^ saying he had heard fronyiis son by this afternoon’s 
post;” that there was bad news in the letter, and he 
supposed he must go to Verner’s Pride, and break it ‘to 
them. ^ He gav*e me the letjer, ^d I undertook to carry 
the tidings to Mrs. Verner.” m 

“ It is awfully sudden,” said Lionel. “ By the mail, two 
months ago, he wrote himself to us, in the highest spirits".* 
And now — dead ! ” ^ ^ 

iiLife, over there, is not jyorth a month’s^purchase just 
now,” remarked Dr.^West; and Lionel could but note 
that had he been discussing Jhe death of a toal stranger, 
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instead of a nephew, he could only have spoken in the same 
indifferent, n’latter-of-fact tdbe, “By all accounts, society 
is in a strange state there,” he continued ; “ruffians lying 
in wait ever for prey. The men have been taken, and the 
gold found upon them, Luke writes.” 

“That’s good, so far,” said Lionel. 

When they reached Verner’s Pride, they found that a 
letter was waiting for Frederick Massingbird, who had not 
been home since he left the house early in the afternoon. 
The superscription was in the same handwriting as the 
letter^ Dr. West had brought — Luke Roy’s. There could 
be no doubt that it was only a confirmation of the tidings. 

Mrs. Verner was in the drawing-room alone, Tynn said, 
ready to go in to dinner, and rather cross that Mr. Lionel 
should keep her waiting for it. 

“ Who will break it to her— you or I ? ” asked Dr. West 
of Lionel. 

“I think it should be you. You are her brother.” 

Broken to her it was, in the best mode they were able. 
It proved a severe shock. Mrs. Verner had loved John, her 
eldest born, above every earthly thing. He was wild, 
random, improvident, had given her incessant trouble as 
a child and as a man ; and so, mother fashion, she loved 
him best. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A CONTEMPLATED VOYAGE. 

Frederick Massingbird sat perched on the gate of a 
ploughed field, softly whistling. His brain was busy, and 
he was holding -counsel, with himself, under the gray 
February skies._ Three weeks had gone by since the 
tidings arrived of the death of Jiis brother, and Frederick 
was deliberating whether he should, or should not, go out. 
His own letter from Luke Roy had been in substance the 
same as that which Luke had«written to hiS father. It was 
neither more explanatory, nor less so. Luke Roy was not 
. a first-hand at epistolary correspondence. John had been 
attacked and killed for the sake of his gold, and the 
attackers and the gold had been taken_ hold of by the 
law; so far it jsaid, and n«?> further. That the nc^igri 
should occur to' Frederick to go oiit to Melbourne, and 
lay claim tp<*he gold and any other property left by John, 
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^was only natural. He had been making up his m|nd to 
do so for the last three weeks ;^and perhaps the vision of 
essaying a little business in tiie gold-fields •on his own 
^ account, urged him on. But he had not fully made up 
liis mind yet. The journey was a long and hazardous 
one ; and— he did not care to leave Sibylla. 

** To be, or not to be?” soliloquised he, from his seat 
on the gate, as he plucked thin branches off from the 
bare winter hedge, and scattei'ed them. “Old step- 
father’s wiry yet, he may last an age, and this is getting 
a horrid, humdrum life. I wonder what he’ll leave 
me, when he does go off? Mother said one da}** she 
thought it wouldn’t be more than five hundred pounds. 
She doesn’t know ; he does not tell her about his private 
affairs — never has told her. Five hundred pounds I If 
he left me a paltry sum such as that, I’d fling it in the 
heir’s face — Master Lionel’s.” 

He put a piece of the thorn into his mouth, bit it up, 
spat it out again, and went on with his soliloquy. 

“ I had better go. Why, if nothing to speak of does 
dome to me from old Verner, this money of John’s would 
be a perfect windfall. I must not lose the chance of it 
— and lose it I should, unless I go out and see after it. 
No, it would never do. I’ll go. It’s hard to say how 
much he has left, poor fellow. Thousands — if one may 
judge by his letters — besides this great nugget that they 
killed him for, the villains! Yes, I’ll go — that’s settled. 
And now, to try to get Sibylla. She’ll accompany me 
fast enough. At least, I fancy she would. But there’s 
that old West \ I may have a battle over it with him.” 

He flung aw^ay what remained in his hand of the sticks, 
leaped off the gate, and bent jpls steps hastily in the 
direction of Deerham, Could be '^oing, there and 
then, to Dr. West’s, to try his fate witl]L Sibylla ? Very 
proT)ably. Frederick Mas^ngbjrd liked to deliberate well 
when making up his mind to a step ; but, that once done, 
he was wont to lose no time in ca^ying it out. 

On this same* afternoon, emd just about the same hour, 
Lionel Verner was strolling through DeerhsJm on his way 
to pay a visit to his mother. Close at the door he en-^ 
countered Decima — well, now — and Miss Tempest, who 
•were going out. None would have believed Lionel and 
saDecima to be firothej and lister, judging by their attire 
D — he wore deep mourning, she had not a shred g£ 
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mourning about her. Lady Verner, in her prejudice^ 
against Verner’s Pride, had neither put on mourning^ 
herself for ^ohn Massin^bird, nor allowed Decima to 
put it on. Lionel was turning with them ; but Lady 
Verner, who had seen him from the window, sent a servant 
to desire him to come to her. 

Is it anything particular, mother ? ” he hastily inquired. 
“ I am going with Decima and Lucy.” 

is so far particular, Lionel, that I wish you to stay 
with me, instead of going with them,” answered Lady 
Verner, '*1 fancy you are getting rather fond of being 
witK Lucy, and— and — in short, it won’t do. ” 

Lionel, in his excessive astonishment, could only stare 
at his mother. 

^‘Wliat do you mean?” he asked. ‘‘Lucy Tempest! 
What won’t do ? ” 

“You are beginning to pay Lucy Tempest particular 
attention,” said Lady Verner, unscrewing the silver stopper 
of her essence-bottle, and applying some to her forehead. 
“ I will not permit it, Lionel.” 

Lionel could not avoid laughing. 

“What can have put such a thing in your head, mother, 
lam at a loss to conceive. Certainly nothing in my con- 
duct has induced it. I have talked to Lucy as a phild, 
more than as anything else ; I have scarcely thought of 
her but as one — • — ” 

“ Lucy is not a child,” interrupted Lady Verner. 

“ In years I find she is not. When I first saw her at the 
, . railway-station, I thought she was a child, and the im- 

pression somehow remains upon my mind. Too often 
I talk to her as one. As to anything else — were I to 
marry to-morrow, it is i|ot Lucy Tempest I should make 
my wife.” ^ ' 

The first gl%d Ibok that Lionel had seen on Lady 
Vcrner’s face for many a ^^ay came over it then. In'^her 
own mind she had been weaving a pretty little romance 
for Lionel ; and it was dread, lest that romance should 
be interfered with, which had^called up her fears, touching 
Lucy Tempests 

“"My darling Lionel, you know where you might go and 
^choose a wife,” she said.“ I have long wished that you 
would do it. ^ Be£uty, |:ank, wealth — you^ may win them 
for the asking.” ^ ^ 

A slightly self-conscious smile crossed the lips of Lionel 
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**You are surely rtot goings to introduce again that 
nonsense about Mary Elmsley ! ” he exclaimed? I should 

never like her, never marry her, therefore 

* Did you not allude lo her when you spoke but now 
— that it w^as not Lucy Tempest you should make your 
wife?** 

: “■■No.” ■ ' ■ ' '■ ; 

“ To whom, then ? Lionel, I must know it.” 

LioneFs cheek flushed scarlet. “ I am not going to 
marry yet — I have no intention of it. Why should this 
conversation have arisen ? ” * 

The words seemed to arouse a sudden dread on the part 
of Lady Verner. “Lionel,” she gasped in a low tone, 
“there is a dreadful fear coming over me. Not Lady 
Mary I Some one else ! I remember Decima said one 
day that you appeared to care more for Sibylla West 
than for her, your sister. I have never thought of it 
fl-om that hour to this. 1 paid no more attention to it 
than though she had said you cared for my maid Thdr^se. 
'^’ou care for Sibylla West ! ’* 

Lionel had high notions of duty as well as of honour, 
and he would not equivocate to his mother. “I do care 
very much for Sibylla West,” he said in a low tone ; “and, 
please God, I hope she will sometime be my wife. But, 
mother, this confidence is entirely between ourselves. I 
beg you not to speak of it ; it must not be suffered to get 
abroad.”’ 

The one short sentence of avowal over, Lionel might as 
well have talked to the moon. Lady Verner heard him 
not. She was horrified. The Wests in her eyes were 
utterly despicable. Dr. West was* tolerated her doctor; 
but as nothing else. Her brave Lio/id — standing there 
before her in ail the pride of his strength# and his beauty 
— sacrifice himself to Sibfdla West ! Of the two, Th^r^se 
might have been the less dreadful to the mind of Lady 
Verner. ^ ■■ ■ ■ # . . 

A quarrel ensued. Stay— Miat is a wrong word. It was 
not a quarrel, for Lady Verner had all the^ talking, and 
Lionel would not respond angrily ; he kept his lips presseci 
together lest he should. Never had ]^ady Verner been 
moved to make ^ like scene. She ♦reproached, she sobbed, 
r g^ eT entreated. And, jn the^midst of it, ia walked Decima 
and Li^cy Tempest 

Lady Verner for once forget herself. Sh^ forgot that 
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LucyVas a stranger; she forgot the request of Lionel for 
silence ; and, upon Decimal’s asking what was amiss, she 
told all — that Lionel loved Sibylla West, and meant to 
marry her. 

Decima was too shocked to speak. Lucy turned and 
looked at Lionel, a pleasant smile shining in her eyes. 

She is very pretty; very, very pretty; I never saw any 
one prettier.” 

** Thank you, Lucy,” he cordially said; and it was the 
first time he had called her Lucy. 

Decima went up to her brother. “Lionel, must it be? 
I do not like her.” 

“ Decima, I fear that you and my mother are both 
prejudiced,” he somewhat haughtily answered- And there 
he stopped. In turning his eyes towards his mother as he 
spoke of her, he saw that she had fainted away. 

Jan was sent for, in all haste. Dr. West was Lady 
Verner’s medical adviser ; but a feeling in Decimals heart 
at the moment prevented her summoning him. Jan arrived, 
on the run ; the seiwant had told him she was not sure bct 
her lady was dying. 

Lady Verner had revived then ; was better ; and was re- 
entering upon the grievance which had so affected her. 
“What could it have been?” wondered Jan, who knew 
his mother was not subject to fainting fits. 

“Ask your brother, there, what it was,” resentfully spoke 
Lady Verner. “He told me he was going to marry 
Sibylla West.” 

“ Law !” uttered Jan. 

Lionel stood; haughty, impassive; his lips curling, his 
figure drawn to its full^ height. He would not reproach 
his mother by so 4nuch ag, a word, but the course she was 
taking, in thus ^^proclaiming his affairs to the world, hurt 
him in no measured degree. ^ 

“I don’t like her,” said Jan. “ Deborah and Amilly are 
'not much, but I’d rather have the two, than Sibylla.” 

“Jan,” said Lionel,^ supj^ressing his ' temper, ^^your 
opinion was rrot asked.” 

Jan sat down on the arm of the sofa, his great legs 
"dangling. “ Sibylla can’t marry two,” said he. 

“Will you.be cjuiet, Jp.n ? ” said Lionel. ' “You have no 
right to interfere. You shall wiot interfere.*’ . 

“Gracious, Lionel, I don’t want ^o Interfere,” returned 
Jan simply.,^ “Sibylla’s going to marry Fred Masslngbird.” 
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,•> ‘‘Will you be quiet? ” reiterated Lionel, his brow fiusJiing 
sGadet. '« 

ril be quiet,” said Jan, with composure. *‘‘You can 
,go and ask her for yourself. It has all been settled this’ 
af&ernoon j not ten minutes ago. Fred’s going out to 
Australia, and Sibylla’s going with him, and Deborah and 
Amiiiy are crying their eyes out, at the thought of parting 
with her.” 

Lady Verner looked up at Jan, an expression of eager 
hope on her face. She could have kissed him a thousand 
times. Lionel— -Lionel took his hat and walked out. 

Belie\dngit ? No. The temptation to chastise Jan 'v^as 
growing great, and he deemed it well to remove himself 
out of it. Jan was right, hpwever. 

Much to the surprise of Fi'ederick Massingbird, very 
much to the surprise of Sibylla, Dr, West not only gave 
his consent to the marriage as soon as asked, but urged it 
on. If Fred must depart in a week, why, they could be 
married in a week, he said. Sibylla was thunderstruck : 
Mjss Deborah and Miss Amilly gave vent to a few hysterical 
shrieks, and hinted about the wedding clothes and the 
outfit. That could be got together in a day, was the reply 
of Dr. West, and they were too much astonished to venture 
to say it could not. 

‘‘You told me to wait for Lionel Verner,” whispered 
Sibylla, when she and her father were alone, as she stood 
before him, trembling. In her mind’s eye she saw Verner’s 
Pride slipping from her; and it gave her chagrin, in spite 
of her love for Fred Massingbird. 

Dr. West leaned forward and whispered a few words in 
her ear. She started violently, she coloured crimson. 

' ‘‘Papa.:!” '■ ■ ' ' 

“ It is true,” nodded the doctor.* , 

Asi^Lionel passed the house on his way from Deerham 
Court to Verner’s Pride, he ftirnefll into it, led by a powerful 
impulse. He did not believe Jan, but the words had made 
him feel twitchings of uneasiness. •Fred Massingbird had 
gone then, and the doctor washout. Lionel locked into the 
drawing-room, and there found the two elder Misses West, 
each dissolved in a copious shower of tears. So far, Jan’s 
words were borne out. A sharp spasm^ shot across his 
heart. • * 

are in grieii” he^ said, advancing to them. 

What is the cause ? ” 
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**Xho most dreadful voyage for her I ejaculated Mis?* 
Deborah, The ship may go to the bottom before it gets 
there. 

“ And not so much as time to ththh of proper things for , 
her, let alone getting them ! ” sobbed Miss Aniilly. “Tt’s 
all a confused mass in my mind together— bonnets, and 
gowns, and veils, and wreaths, and trunks, and petticoats, 
and calico things for the voyage I ” 

Lionel felt his lips grow pale. They were too much 
engrossed to notice him ; nevertheless, he covered his face 
with his hand as he stood by the mantel-piece. “Where 
is sl^ie going ? ” he quietly asked. . 

“To Melbourne, with Fred,” said Miss Deborah. 

“ Fred’s going out to see about the money and gold that 
John left, and to realise it. They are not to stay : it will 
only be the voyage out and home. But if she should be 
taken ill out there, and die ! Her sisters died, Mr. Lionel. 
Fred is her cousin, too. Better have ' married one not 
of kin.” 

They talked on. Lionel heard them not. After tlie 
revelation, that she was about to marry, all else seemed 
a chaos. But he was one who could control his 
feelings. 

“I must be going,” said he quietly, moving from his 
standing-place with calmness. “ Good-day to you.” 

He shook hands with them both, amidst a great accession 
of sobs, and quitted the room. Running down the stairs 
at that moment, singing gaily a scrap of a merry song, 
came Sibylla, unconscious of his vicinity ; indeed, of his 
presence in the house. She started when she saw him, and 
stopped in hesitation. 

Lionel threw open the door of the empty dining-room, 
caught her arm end drew her into it— his bearing haughty, 
his gestures imperative. There they stood before ^ach 
other, neither speaking few? some moments. Lionel’s very 
lips were livid ; and her rich wax-work colour went and 
came, and her clear b^ue eyes fell unde^ the stern gaze 
of his. ^ ^ 

“ Is this true, which I have been obliged to hear ? ” was 
.*his first question. 

She knew that she had acted 111. She knew that Lionel 
Verner deserved fb have a better part played by him. She 
had always looked up to him*^-ali t(}ie Wests had— 
superior in birth, rank, and station to herself. Altogether, 
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the moment brought to her a g|eat amount of shame and 
^ 'GOilfusion. . ■■■ 

, * ‘ Answer me one question ; I demand it of you, ” exclaimed 

lipionel. “ Have you ever mistaken my sentiments towards 
you in the least'' degree? ' 

‘‘Have — I — I don’t know,” she faltered. 

“No equivocation,” burst Lionel. ‘‘Have you not 
inown tlmt I loved you ? that I was only waiting my 
uncle’s death to make you my wife? — Heaven forgive 
me that I should thus speak as though I had built 
vUpon it I ” ■ ■ 

Sibylla let fall some tears. 

“Which have you loved? — all this while! Me? — or 
, 'liini?”' ■ 

“ Oh ! don’t speak to me like that,” sobbed Sibylla. 
“He asked me to marry him, and — and—papa said yes.” ^ 
“I ask you,” said Lionel in a low voice, “which is it 
that you love ? ” 

She did not answer. She stood before him the prettiest 
lecture of distress imaginable ; her hands clasped, her large 
blue eyes filled wdth tears, her shower of golden hair shading 
her burning cheeks. 

“ If you have been surprised or terrified into this engage- 
ment, loving him not, will you give him up for me?” 
tenderly whispered Lionel, “Not — ^you understand — if 
your love be his. In that case, I would not ask it. But, 
without reference to myself at all, I doubt — and I have my 
reasons for it — if Frederick Massingbird be worthy of 
you.” ■ ■ 

Was she wavering in her own mind ? She stole a glance 
upward — at his tall, fine form,* his attractive face, its 
lineaments showing out in that moment, ^11 the pride of the 
Vei;jiers. A pride that mingled with love. • 

Lionel bent to her — » • 

“Sibylla, if you love him I have no more to say ; if you 
love me, avow as I will then iivow my love, my inten- 
tions, in the face of day. Reject before you speak. It is a 
solemn moment — a moment which holds alike my destiny 
and yours in its hands.” . 

A rush of blood to her heart, a rush of moisture to her 
forehead ; for Sibylla West was not wholly wkhout feeling, 
-rsntf^she knew, as Lioi"^! saic?, that it was a decision fraught 
with grave destiny. But Frederick Massingbird was more 
“ to her than he was.- • ■ 
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“ I^liave given my promise. I cannot go from it,’^was" 
her scarcelyjfcreathed ansWIr. 

‘‘ May your falsity never come home to you ! broke from 
Lionel, in the bitterness of his anguish. And he strode 
from the room without another word or look, and quitted 
the house. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

■■ m . 

Deerham could not believe the news. Verner’s Pride could 
not believe it. Nobody believed it, save Lady Verner, and 
she was only too thankful to believe it and hug it. There 
was nothing surprising in Sibylla’s marrying her cousin 
Fred, for many had shrewdly suspected that the favour 
between them was not altogether cousinly favour ; but the 
surprise was given to the hasty marriage. Dr. West 
vouchsafed an explanation. Two of his daughters, aged 
respectively one year and two years younger than Amilly, 
had each died of consumption, as all Deerham knew. On 
attaining her twenty-fifth year, each one had shown rapid 
symptoms of the disease, and had lingered but a few weeks, 
Sibylla was only one-and-twenty yet ; but Dr. West fancied 
he saw, or said he saw, grounds for fear. It was known of 
what value a sea-voyage was in these constitutions ; hence 
his consent to the departure of Sibylla. Such was the 
explanation of Dr. West. 

“ I wonder whether the stated ‘ fear of consumption ’ has 
been called up by himself for the occasion ?” was the 
thought that crossed the^piind of Decima Verner. Decima 
did not believe in Dr. We^. 

Verner’s Prid^ like the rest, had been taken by surprise. 
Mrs. Verner received the nfws ’syith equanimity. She^had 
never given Fred a tithe of the love that John had had, and 
she did not seem much tp care whether he married Sibylla, 
or whether he did not — whether he went out to Australia, 
or whether hetstayed at home. Frederick told her of it in 
a very off-hand manner ; but he took pains to bespeak the 
^approbation of Mr. Verner. 

“I hope my choice is pleasant to you, sir. That you will 
cordially sanction it.” * ^ 

Whether it is^'pleasant to me or riot, I have no right to 
say it shall pot be,” was the«repiy of Mr. Verner. I have 
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cciever interfered with you, or with your brother, since you 
became inmates of my house,” m 

'‘Do you not like Sibylla, sir?” 

• “She is a pretty girl. I know nothing against her. I 
think you might have chosen worse.” 

Coldly, very coldly were the words delivered, and there 
was a strangely keen expression of anguish on Mr. Verner's 
face but that was nothing unusual now. Frederick 
Massingbird was content to accept the words as a sanction 
of approval. 

A few words— I don’t mean angry ones — passed between 
him and Lionel on the night before the wedding. Lmnel 
had not condescended to speak to Frederick Massingbird 
upon the subject at all; Sibylla had refused him for the 
other of her own free will ; and there he let it rest. But 
the evening previous to the marriage day, Lionel appeared 
strangely troubled ; indecisive, anxious, as if he were 
debating some question with himself. Suddenly he went 
straight up to Frederick Massingbird’s chamber, who was 
d^ep in the business of packiiig, as his unfortunate brother 
John had been, not two short years before. 

“ I wish to speak to you,” he began. “I have thought 
of doing so these several days past, but have hesitated, for 
you may dream that it is no business of mine, However, I 
cannot get it off my mind that it may be my duty ; and I 
have come to do it.” 

Frederick Massingbird was half buried amid piles of 
things, but he turned round at this strange address and 
looked at Lionel. 

“ Is there nothing- on your conscience that should prevent 
your marrying that girl ? ” gravely asked Lionel. 

“ Do you want her left for yourself? ” was Fred’s answer, 
after a prolonged stare. * , 

Lionel flushed to his very temples. controlled the 

hasty retort that rose to hvJ tongue. “ I came here not to 
speak in any one’s interest but hers. Were she free as air 
this moment — were she to come ft) my feet and say, ‘ Let 
me be your wife,’ I should fell her that th^ whole world 
was before her to choose from, save myself. She can never 
again be anything to me. No. I speak for her alone.**" 
She IS marrying you in all confidence. , Are you worthy 
of her?” • , ^ J 

■"****^hat on earth ido you mean?” -^x-ied Frederick 
Massingbird. 
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If»there be any sin upoti your conscience that ought to,- 
prevent your taking her, ^r any confiding girl, to your 
lieart, as wire, reflect whether you should ignore it. The 
consequences may come home later ; and then what would 
bo her position?” 

I have no sin upon my conscience. Poor John, perhaps, 
had plenty of it. I do not understand you, Lionel Verner.” 

“ On your sacred word ? ” 

“ On ray word, and honour, too.” 

‘‘Then forgive me,” was the ready reply of Lionel. 
And^he held out his hand with frankness to Frederick 
Massingbird. 

CHAPTER XV. 

A TROUBLED MIND. 

Just one fortnight from the very day that witnessed the 
sailing of Frederick Massingbird and his wife, Mr. Verner 
was taken alarmingly ill. Fred, in his soliloquy that after- 
noon, when you saw him upon the gate of the ploughed 
field, — “ Old stepfather’s wiry yet, and may last an age,” 
— had certainly not been assisted with the gift of prevision, 
for there was no doubt that Mr. Verner’s time to die had 
now come. 

Lionel had thrown his sorrow bravely from him, in 
outward appearance at any rate. What it might be 
doing for him inwardly, he alone could tell. These ap- 
parently calm, undemonstrative natures, that show a quiet 
exterior to the world, may have a fire consuming their 
heartstrings. He did not go near the wedding ; but 
neither did he shut hiirfeelf up indoors, as one indulging 
lamentation and ^Tief. He pursued his occupations j ust as 
usual. He read to Mr. Verner, who allowed him to d|^ so 
that day; he rode out; h#saw^ people, friends and others 
whom it was necessary to see. He had the magnanimity 
to shake hands with the«brid^ and wish hef joy. 

It occurred in this way. Mrs. Verner declined to attend 
the ceremony. Since the news of John’s death she had 
'■•been ailing both in body and mind. But she desired 
Frederick to tak^ Verner’s Pride in his road when driv- 
ing away with his brfde, that she might say her last 
farewell to him -and Sibylla, *neithar of whom she mi§?rr 
ever see again. Oh, she’d see them again fast enough, 
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was Fred V response ; they should not be away more*" than 
a year. But he complied with *her request, s«id brought 
Sibylla. About three o’clock in the afternoon, the ceremony 
* and the breakfast over, the carriage, with its four horses, 
clattered on to the terrace, and Fred handed Sibylla out of 
it. Lionel was crossing the hall at the moment of their 
entrance ; his horse had just been brought round for him. 
To say he was surprised at seeing them there would not be 
saying enough; he had known nothing of the intended 
call. They met face to face. Sibylla wore a sweeping 
dress of silk ; a fine Indian shawl, the gift of Mrs. Vernier, 
was folded round her, and her golden hair fell beneath her 
bonnet. Her eyes fell, also, before the gaze of Lionel. 

Never had she looked more beautiful, more attractive ; 
and Lionel felt it. But, had she been one for whom he 
had never cared, he could not have shown more courtly 
indifference. A moment given to the choking down of his 
emotion, to the stilling of his beating pulses, and he stood 
before her calmly self-possessed ; holding out his hand, 
sjJeaking in a low, clear tone. 

** Allow me to offer you my good wishes for your welfare, 
Mrs. Massingbird.” 

“Thank you; thank you very much,” replied Sibylla, 
dropping his hand, avoiding his eye, and going on to find 
Mrs. Verner. 

“Good-bye, Lionel,” said Frederick Massingbird. “You 
are going out, I see.” 

Lionel shook his hand cordially. Rival though he had 
proved to him, he did not blame Frederick Massingbird ; 
he was too just to cast blame where it was not due. 

■ ‘ Fare you well, Frederick. I sincerely hope you will 
have a prosperous voyage ; that ygu will come safely home 
again.”' ■ ' . 

AH this was over, and thei" ha^ sailed ; Dr. West having 
exacted a solemn promise from his son-in-law that they 
should leave for home again the very instant that John’s 
property had heeTi realised, ^nd now, a fortnight after it, 
Mr. Verner was taken — as was believed — fo? death. He 
himself believed so. He knew what his own disorder 
was ; he knew that the moment the water began to 
mount, and had attained a certaij;! heigiit, l^s life would 

V ^ 

“How many hours^ have I to live?”'*he inquired of 
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Probably for some days,” was the answer. 

What coi^d it have bee^ that was troubling* the mind of 
Mr. Verner? That it was worldly trouble was certain. 
That other trouble, which has been known to distract the 
minds of the dying*, to fill them with agony, was absent 
from his. On that score he was in perfect peace. But 
that some very great anxiety was racking him might be 
seen by the most casual observer. It had been racking 
him for a long time past, and it w’as growing worse now. 
And it appeared to be what he could not, or would not, 
sp^k of. 

The news of the dangerous change in the master of 
Verner’s Pride circulated through the vicinity, and it 
brought forth, amidst other of his friends, Mr. Bitterwortli. 
This was on the second day of the change, Tynn received 
Mr. Bitterwortli in the hall. 

There’s no hope, sir, I’m afraid,” was Tynn’s answer 
to his inquiries. “He’s not dn much pain of body, but 
he is dreadfully anxious and uneasy.” 

“What about?” asked Mr. Bitterworlh, who wasca 
little man with a pimpled face. 

“Nobody knows, sir; he doesn’t say. For myself, I 
can only think it must be about something connected 
with the estate. What else can it be ? ” 

“ I suppose I can see him, Tynn ? ” 

“I’ll ask, sir. He refuses visitors in his room, but 
I dare say he’ll admit you.” 

Lionel came to Mr. Bitterwortli in the drawing-room. 
“ My uncle will see you,” he said, after greetings had 
passed. 

“Tynn informs me that he appears to be uneasy in his 
mind,” observed^Mr. Bitterwortli. 

“A man so changed, as he has been in the last two 
years, I have hi ever seen,” replied Lionel. “None^can 
have failed to remark it. ^' Frdfn entire calmness of mind, 
he has exhibited anxious restlessness ; I may say irrita- 
bility. Mrs, Verner il ill, Lionel added, as they were 
ascending tl>e stairs, “She has not been out of bed for 
two days.” 

Not in his study now ; he had done with the lower part 
of the house fore ever ; but in his bedchamber, never to 
come out of it alive,*' was ^Mr. Verner; They hacL go t 
him up, and he sat in an easy^^chair by the bedsme, 
partially dressed, and wrajjped in his dressing-gown. On 
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hls pale, worn face there were the unmistakable signs of 
death. He and Mr. Bitterwortb^were left alone. 

**So you haye come to see the last of me, Bitterworth ! ” 
was the remark of Mr. Verner. ’ , ' 

»‘*Not the last yet, I hope,” heartily responded Mr. 
Bitterworth, who was an older man than Mr. Verner, 
but hale and active, “You may rally from this attack 
and get about again. Remember how many serious 
attacks you have had.” 

“None like this. The end must come; and it has 
come now. Hush, Bitterworth ! To speak of recovery 
to me is worse than child’s play. I know my time^ias 
come. And I am glad to meet it, for it releases me from 
a world of care.” 

“Were there any in this world who might be supposed 
to be exempt from care, it is you,” said Mr. Bitterworth, 
leaning towards the invalid, his hale old face expressing 
the concern he felt. “ I should have judged you to be 
perfectly free from earthly care. You have no children ; 
vvhat can be troubling you ? ” 

“Would to Heaven I had children!” exclaimed Mr. 
Verner; and the remark appeared to break from him 
involuntarily, in the bitterness of his heart. 

“You have your brother’s son, your heir, Lionel,” 

“ He is no heir of mine,” returned Mr, Verner, with, if 
possible, double bitterness. 

“ No heir of yours 1” repeated Mr. Bitterworth, gazing 
at his friend, and wondering whether he had lost his senses. 

Mr. Verner, on his part, gazed on vacancy, his thoughts 
evidently cast inwards. Fie sat in his old favourite atti- 
tude ; his hands clasped on the head of his stick, and his 
face bent down upon it. “ Bitterworth,” said he preseoth*- 
“when I made my will years age»> after my father’s deatlv 
I appointed you One of the executors.” ^ 

“1 know it,” replied Mr. Bitterworth. “1 was asso- 
ciated — as you gave me to understand — with Sir Rufus 
Hautley.” ^ ^ 

“ Ay. After the boy came Sf age,”-~and Mr. Bitterworth 
knew that he alluded to Lionel— “1 added* hls name to 
those of Sir Rufus and yourself. Legacies apart, the estate^ 
was all left to him.” 

“Of course it.was,” assented Mr, Bitt^rwoMh. 

— ^rt^Since then, I liav^ seei? fit to make, an alteration,” 
continued Mr, Verner. “I mention it to you, Bitterworth, 
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that may not be surprised when you hear the will read.. 
Also I would tell you that I made the change of my own 
free act aiid^ judgment, uifbiassed by any one, and that I 
did not make it without ample cause. The estate is not 
left to Lionel Verner, but to Frederick Massingbii'd.’’ 

Mr. Bitterworth had small round eyes, but they opened 
now to their utmost width. ‘*What did you say ? ” he 
repeated, after a pause, like a man out of breath. 

‘‘Strictly speaking, the estate is not bequeathed to 
Frederick Massingbird ; he will inherit it in consequence 
of John’s death,” quietly went on Mr. Verner. “ it is left 
to J<ehn Massingbird, and to Frederick after him, should 
he be the survivor. Failing them both — — ” 

“And I am still executor? ’’ interrupted Mr. Bitterworth, 
in a tone raised rather above the orthodox key for a sick- 
room. 

“You and Sir Rufus. That, so far, is not altered.” 

“Then I will not act. No, Stephen Verner, long and 
close as our friendship has been, I will not countenance 
an act of injustice. I will not be your executor, unless 
Verner’s Pride goes, as it ought, to Lionel Verner.” 

“ Lionel has forfeited it.” 

“Forfeited it ! — how can he have forfeited it? Is this” 
— Mr. Bitterworth was given to speak in plain terms 
when excited — “is this the underhand work of Mrs. 
Verner?” 

“ Peace, Bitterworth ! Mrs. Verner knows nothing of 
the change. Her surviving son knows nothing of it ; John 
knew nothing of it. They have no idea but that Lionel is 
still the heir. You should not jump to unjust conclusions. 
Not one of them has ever asked me how my property was 
left ; or has attempted, Ijy the smallest word, to influence 
me in its disposaW’ * 

“Then, what Jias ’influenced you ? Why have you done 
it ? ” demanded Mr. Bitter^||^orti^^ his voice becoming nfore 
subdued. 

To this question Mr. yerner did not immediately reply. 
He appeared not to have ” doner with the defence of his wife 
and her sons. 

“Mrs. Verner is not of a covetous nature; she is not 
unjust, and I believe that she Would wish the estate willed 
to Lionel, rather than to her sons. She knows no good 
reason why it should not be wMled t(j> him. And for 
sons — do you suppose either of them would have gone out 
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:o Australia, had he been cognisant that he was l^sir to 
Verner’s Pride?” , « , • , ' ^ 

“Why have you willed it away from Lionel? ” 

• “I cannot tell you,” replied Mr, Verner, in a tone of 
sTiarp pain. It betrayed to Mr. Bitterworth what sharper 
^ pain 'the step itself must 'have cost, 

* * It is this which has been on your mind, Verner — 
disturbing your closing years ? ” 

“Ay, it is that ; nothing else!” wailed Mr, Verner, 
‘^nothing else, nothing else! Has it not been enough to / 
disturb me?” he added, putting the question in a loud, ■ 
quick accent, “ Setting aside my love for Lionel, \\niich 
was great, setting aside ray finding him unworthy, it 
has been a bitter trial to me to leave Vender’s Pride to a 
Massingbird. I have never loved the Massingbirds,” he 
continued, dropping his voice to a whisper. 

“ if Lionel unworthy,” — with a stress upon the 

“were,” — “you might have left it to Jan,” spoke Mr, 
Bitterworth. 

• “ Lady Verner has thrown too much estrangement 
between Jan and me. No. I would rather even a 
Massingbird had it than Jan.” 

“If Lionel were unworthy, I said,” resumed Mr. Bitter-,- 
worth. “I cannot believe he is. How has he proved 
himself so ? What has he done ? ” 

Mr. Verner put up his hands as- if to ward off some 
imaginary phanton, and his pale face turned of a leaden hue, 

“ Never ask me,” he whispered, “I cannot tell you. 1 
have had to bear it about wdth me,” he continued, with an 
irrepressible burst of anguish ; “to bear it here, within me, 
in silence ; never breathing a word of my knowledge to 
him, or to any one.” Z' 

“ Some folly must have corfie to your cognisance,” 
observed Mr. Bitterworth ; “ though I ha!?l deemed Lionel 
Verner to be more free frc^ th^ sins of hot-blooded youth 
than are most men, I have believed him to be a true 
gentleman in the best sense of<*the word — a good and 
honourable man.” ^ 

“ A silent stream runs deep,” remarked Mr. Verner. 

Mr, Bitterworth drew his chair nearer to his friend, andr* 
bending towards him, resumed solemnlyi- 
^ Verner’s Pj*ide of right^ (speaking in accordance wkh 
our national notions) belonged to your brother, Sir Lionel. 
It would have been his, as you know, had he lived but a 
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month or two longer; your father would not have willed if 
away from Eim. After hi^ it would have been Lionel’s. 
Sir Lionel died too soon, and it was left to you; but what 
injunction from your father accompanied it? Forgive my 
asking you the question, Stephen,” 

“ Do you think I have forgotten it ? ” wailed Mr. Verner. 
It has cost me my peace-— my happiness, to will it aw’ay 
from Lionel. To see Verner’s Pride in possession of any 
but a Verner will trouble me so — if, indeed, we are per- 
mitted in the next world still to mark what goes on in this 
tljat I shall scarcely rest quiet in my grave.” 

, You have no more — must speak plainly, Stephen— I 
believe that you have no more right in equity to will away 
the estate from Lionel, than you would have were he the 
heir-at-law. Many have said— I am sure you must be 
aware that they have — that you have kept him out of it ; 
that you have enjoyed what ought to have been his, ever 
since his grandfather’s death.” 

** Hs-vej/ou said it ? ” angrily asked Mr. Verner. 

“I have neither said it nor thought it. When yoKr 
father informed me that he had willed the estate to you, 
Sir Lionel being dead, I answered him that I thought he 
had done well and wisely ; that you had far more right to 
it, for your life, than the boy Lionel. But, Stephen, I 
should never sanction your leaving it away from him after 
you. Had you possessed children of your own, they should 
never have been allowed to shut out Lionel. He is your 
elder brother’s son, remember.” 

Mr. Verner sat like one in dire perplexity. It would 
appear that there was a struggle going on in his own mind, 
“ I know, I know,” he presently said, in answer. The 
worry, the uncertainty,* as to what I ought to do, has 
destroyed the peace of ifiy later days. I altered my will 
when smarting^nder the discovery of his unworthiivsss ; 
but, even then a doubt af to Whether I was doing right 
caused me to name him as inheritor, should the Massing- 
birds die.” * « ^ 

** Why, tha^, must have been a paradox ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Bitterworth, ‘‘ Lionel Verner should inherit before all, or 
"^lot inherit at all. What your ground of complaint against 
him is, I know nqt ; but whatever it may be, it can be no 
excuse for y&ur willing awaj from him *'Verner’s PcL ^ e. 
Some youthful folly of his came fo your knowledge, i 
conclude.” 
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*^Not folly. Call it sin — call it crime,” vehemently 
replied Mr. Verner. 

“ As you please ; you know its proper term better than I. 

• J^or one solitary instance of— -what you please to name it — 
you should not blight his whole prospects for life. Lionel’s 
general conduct is so irreproachable (unless he be the 
craftiest hypocrite under the sun) that you may well pardon 
one defalcation. Are you sure you were not mistaken ? ” 

I am sure. I hold proof positive.” 

“ Well, I leave that I say that you might forgive him, 
whatever it may be, remembering how few his offences^are. 
He would make a faithful master of Verner’s Pride. 
Compare him to Fred Massingbird ! Pshaw I ” 

Mr. Verner did not answer. His face had an aching 
look upon it, as it leaned out over the lop of his stick. 
Mr. Bitterworth laid his hand upon his friend’s knee 
persuasively. 

^ “ Do not go out of the world committing an act of 
injustice ; an act, too, that is irreparable, and of which the 
injustice must last for ever. Stephen, 1 will not leave you 
until you consent to repair what you have done.” 

“ It has been upon my mind to do it since I was taken 
worse yesterday,” murmured Stephen Verner. “Our 
Saviour taught us to forgive. Had it been against me 
only that he sinned, I would have forgiven him long ago.” 

“You will forgive him now?” 

“ Forgiveness does not lie with me. It was not against rhe, 
1 say, that he sinned. Let him ask forgiveness of God and 
of his own conscience. But he shall have Verner’s Pride,” 

“ Better that you should see it in its proper light at the 
eleventh hour, than not at all, Stephen,” said Mr. Bitter- 
worth. “ By every law of right ^nd justbe, Verner’s Pride, 
after you, belongs to Lionel. ” 

¥ You speak well, Bittervmrth, when"* you call it the 
eleventh hour,” observed Mr. verner. “ If I am to make 
this change you must get Matiss here without an instant’s 
delay. See him yourself, a^d brfng him back. Tell him 
what the necessity is. He will make moro haste for you 
than he might for one of my seiwants.” 

“ Does he know of the bequest to the Massingbirds ?” ^ 

“ Of course he knows of it. He made the will. I have 
ngyer employed anybody bu4 Matiss since I came into the 

Mr. Bitterworth, feeling thye was Httle time to bo lost. 




quittea the room without more delay. He was anxious ' 
that Lionel ^should have hiS own. Not so much because 
he liked and esteemed Lionel, as that he possessed a strong- 
sense of justice within himself. Lionel heard him leaving 
the sick-room, and came to him, but Mr, Bitterwortif 
would not stop. 

I cannot wait,” he said. “ I am bound on an errand 
for your uncle.” 

CHAPTER XVL 

AN ALTERED WILL. 

Mr. Bitterworth was bound to the house of the lawyer, 
Mr. Matiss, who lived and had his ofEce in the new part 
of Deerham, down by Dr. West’s. People wondered that 
he managed to make a living in so small a place ; but he 
evidently did make one. Most of the gentry in the vicinity 
employed him for trifling things, and he held one or two 
good agencies. He kept no clerk. He was at home whet?) 
Mr. Bitterworth entered, writing at a desk in his small 
office, which had maps hung round it. A quick-speaking 
man, with dark hair and a good-natured face. 

*‘Are you busy, Matiss?” began Mr. Bitterworth, when 
he entered; and the lawyer looked at him through the 
railings of his desk. 

Not particularly, Mr. Bitterworth. Do you want me ? ” 

Mr. Verner wants you. He has sent me to bring you 
to him without delay. You have heard that there’s a 
change in him ? ” 

‘^Oh, yes, I have heard it,” replied the lawyer. am 
at his service, Mr.^Bitterw 9 rth.” . 

“He wants his" last will altered. Remedied, I should 
say,” continued *Mr. Bitterworth, looking the lawyer «full 
in the face, and nodding confidentially. 

“ Altered to what it was before ? ” eagerly cried the lawyer. 

Mr. Bitterworth noddeS ag^n. “I called in upon him 
this morning, and in the course of conversation it came out 
what he had done about Verner’s Pride. And now he 
"wants it undone.” 

“I am glad oflit— I am glad of it, Mr. Bitterworth. 
Between ourselves — though 1 ruean no disrespect to the m— 
the young Massingbirds were not €t heirs for Verner's 
Pride. Mr. Lionel Verner isPL' 
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. ‘*He is the rightful heir as well as the fit one, Matiss,” 
"added Mr. Bitterworth, leaniijg* over the railings of the 
desk, while the lawyer was hastily putting ftis papers in 
order, preparatory to leaving them, placing some aside 

the desk, and locking up others. '‘What was the cause 

of his willing it away from Lionel Verner?” 

“It’s more than I can tell. He gave no clue whatever 
to his motive. Many and many a time have I thought it 
over since, but I never came near fathoming it. I told 
Mr. Verner that it was not a just thing, when I took his 
instructions for the 'fresh will. That is, I intimated as 
much ; it was not my place, of course, to speak out my 
mind offensively to Mr. Verner. Dr. West said a great 
deal more to him than I did j but he could make no 
impression.”; 

“ Was Dr. West consulted, then, by Mr. Verner ? ” 

“ Not at all. When I called at Verner’s Pride with the 
fresh will for Mr. Verner to execute, it happened that Tynn 
was out. He and one of the other servants were to have 
witnessed the signature. Dr. West came in at the time, 
S.nd Mr. Verner said he would do for a witness in Tynn's 
place. Dr. West remonstrated most strongly when he 
found what it was ; for Mr. Verner told him in confidence 
what had been done. He, the doctor, at first refused to 
put his hand to anything so unjust. He protested that the 
public would cry shame, would say John Massingbird had 
no human right to Verner’s Pride, would suspect he had 
obtained it by fraud, or by some sort of underhand work. 
Mr. Verner replied that I— Matiss— could contradict that. 
At last the doctor signed.” 

“ When was this ? ” 

“It was the very week after JoJm started for Australia, 

I wondered why Mr. Verner should ha\^ allowed him to 
go, if he meant to make him his heir. Di* West wondered 
als8, and said so to Mr. Viernqif, but Mr. Verner made no 
'■ 'reply.” 

“ Mr. Verner has just told me t}jat neither the Massing- 
birds nor Mrs. Verner kne-v^^any thing of the fresh w;i 11. I 
understood him to imply that no person ’whatever was 
cognisant of it but himself and you.” ^ 

“And Dr. West. Nobody else.” 

“ And he gave no reason for the alteration— either to you 
Dr. West ? ” ^ * 

“Non© at alL Beyond tho aJiPertion, that Lionahhad 
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disple^ed him. Dr. West would have pressed him upon 
the^ pointj but Mr. Veraer r^ulsed him with coldness. He 
insisted upon our secrecy as to the new will ; which we 
promised, and I dare say have never violated. I know 
I can answer for myself.” 

They hastened back to Verner’s Pride. And the lawyer, 
in the presence of Mr, Bitterworth, received instructions 
for a codicil, revoking the bequest of the estate to the 
Massingbirds, and bestowing it absolutely upon Lionel 
Verner. The bequests to others, legacies, instructions in 
the former wdjl, were all to stand. It was a somewhat 
elaborate will ; hence Mr. Verner suggested that that will, 
so far, could still stand, and the necessary alteration be 
made by a codicil. 

“You can have it ready by this evening?” Mr. Verner 
remarked to the lawyer. 

Before then, if you like, sir. It won’t take me long 
to drav/ that up. One’s pen goes glibly when one’s heart 
is in the work. I am glad you are willing it back to Mr. 
Lionel.” ^ 

“ Draw it up then, and bring it here as soon as it’s ready. 
You won’t find me gone out,” Mr. Verner added, with a 
faint attempt at jocularity. 

The lawyer did as he was bid, and returned to Verner’s 
Pride about five o’clock in the afternoon. He found Dr. 
West there. It was somewhat singular that tlie doctor 
should again be present, as he had been at the previous 
signing. And yet not singular, for he was now in frequent 
attendance on the patient. 

*‘How do you feel yourself this afternoon, sir?” asked 
Mr. Matiss, when he entered, his greatcoat buttoned up, 
his hat in his hand, his gloves on ; showing no signs that 
he had any professional dibcument about him, or that he 
had called in for any earthly reason, save to inquire^ in 
politeness after the state of tiie ckief of Verner’s Pride. 

** Pretty well, Matiss. Are y out ready ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” e ^ 

“We’ll do i| at once, tlieif. Dr. West,” Mr. Verner 
added, turning to the doctor, “ I have been making an 
^a^lteration in my will. You were one of the former 
witnesses ; will you be so again ? ” 

“With pleasure: An alteration consequent upon the 
death of John Massingbird, I pfesum<^^?” 

“ No. I should have made it, had he been still alive. 
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Vernefs Pride must go to Lionel. I cannot die easy 
unless it does.” « 

But— -I thought you said Lionel had done — had done 
something to forfeit it?” interrupted Dr. West, whom the 
words appeared to have taken by surprise. 

“To forfeit my esteem and good opinion. Those he 
can never enjoy again. But I doubt whether I have a 
right to deprive him of Verner’s Pride. I begin to think 
I have not. I believe that the world generally will think 
I have not. It may be that a Higher Power, to whom 
alone I am responsible, will judge I have not. TJiere’s 
no denying that he will make a more fitting master of 
it than would Frederick Massingbird ; and for myself I 
shall die the easier knowing that a Verner will succeed 
me. Mr. Matiss, be so kind as read over the deed.” 

The lawyer produced a parchment from one of his ample 
pockets, unfolded, and proceeded to read it aloud. It 
was the codicil, drawn up with all due form, bequeathing 
Verner’s Pride to Lionel Verner. It was short, and he 
«read it in a clear, distinct voice. 

“Will you like to sign it, sir?” he asked, as he laid 
it down. 

“ When I have read it for myself,” replied Mr. Verner. 

The lawyer smiled as he handed it to him. All his 
clients were not so cautious. Some might have said, 
“so mistrustful.” 

Mr. Verner found the codicil all right, and the bell was 
rung for Tynn. Mrs. Tynn happened to come in at the 
same moment. She was retreating when she saw business 
a-gate, but her master spoke to her. 

“You need not go, Mrs. Tynn. Bring a pen and ink 
here.” 

So the housekeeper remained present while the deed was 
executed. Mr. Verner s^ned it, proclmming it his last 
will and testament, and Dr. West and Tynn affixed their 
signatures. The lawyer and Mrs. Tynn stood looking on. 

Mr. Vex'ner^ folded it qp v/lth his own hands, and 
sealed it. » 

“ Bring me my desk,” he said, looking at Mrs. Tynn. 

The desk was kept in a closet in the room, and sli^ 
brought it forth. Mr. Verner locliiBd tjie parchment 
j^thin it * » . . 

“ You will remember where it is,” he 'said, touching the 
desk, axid looking at the lawj^er* “ The will is also here/* 
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Mrs. Tynn carried the desk back again ; and Dr. West 
and the Iawy<fr left the house together. 

Later, when Mr. Verner was in bed, he spoke to Lionel, 
who was sitting with him, 

** You will give heed to carry out my directions, Lionel, 
so far as I have left directions, after you come into power. 

** I will, sir,” replied Lionel, never having had the faintest 
suspicion that he had been near losing his inheritance. 

*‘And be more active abroad than I have been. I have 
left too much to Roy and others. You are young and 
strong ; don’t you leave it to them. Look into things with 
your own eyes.” 

Indeed I will. My dear uncle,” he added, bending over 
the bed, and speaking in an earnest tone, “ I will endeavour 
to act in all things as though in your sight, accountable to 
God and my own conscience. Verner’s Pride shall have no 
unworthy master.” 

**Try to live so as to redeem the past.” 

** Yes,” said Lionel. He did not see what precise part of 
it he had to redeem, but he was earnestly anxious to defef 
to tlie words of a dying man. Uncle, may I dare to say 
that I hope you will live yet ? ” he gently said. 

“ It is of no use, Lionel. The world is closing for me.” 

It was closing for him even then, as he spoke — closing 
rapidly. Before another afternoon had come round, the 
master of Verner’s Pride had quitted that, and all other 
pride, for ever. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

DI^PPEARED. 

^ . n 

Sweeping down §rom Verner’s Pride towards the church at 
Deerham came the long fimeraj^ train — mutes wdth tlfeir 
plumes and batons, relays of bearers, the bier. It had been 
Mr. Verner’s express desi|;e that he should be carried to the 
grave, that no hearse or coach^ should be dsed. 

‘‘Bury me cfuietly ; bury me without show,” had been 
^is charge. And yet a show it was, that procession, if only 
from its length. Close to the coffin walked the heir, 
Lionel ; Jan and West came next ; Mr. Bitterworth 
and Sir Rufus Hautley. Otfeer gentlemen were thej^ 
followers or pall-bearers ; the tenants followed ; the servants 
came last* A long, long line, ^low and black ; and spectators 
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^gathered on the side of the road, underneath the Iredges, 
and in the upper windows at DsNerham, to see ^t pass. The 
under windows were closed. 

A brave heir, a brave master of V erner’s Pride ! was the 
Ijniversal thought, as "eyes were turned on Lionel, on his 
tall, noble form, his pale face stilled to calmness, his dark 
hair. He chose to walk bare-headed, his hat, with its 
sweeping streamers, borne in his hand. When handed to 
him in the hall he had not put it on, but went out as he 
was, carrying it. The rest, those behind him, did not 
follow his example ; they assumed their hats; but Lionel 
was probably unconscious of it, probably he never give it 
a thought. 

At the churchyard entrance they were met by the Vicar 
of Deerham, the Reverend James Bourne. All hats came 
off then, as his voice rose, commencing the service. Nearly 
one of the last walked old Matthew Frost. He had not 
gone to Verner’s Pride, the walk so far was beyond him 
now, but fell in at the churchyard gate. The fine, upright, 
l^le man whom you saw at the commencement of this 
history had changed into a bowed, broken mourner. 
Rachel’s fate had done that. On the right as they moved 
up the churchyard, was the mound which covered the 
remains of Rachel. Old Matthew did not look towards it ; 
as he passed it he only bent his head the lower. But many 
others turned their heads ; they remembered her that day. 

In the middle of the church, open now, dark and staring, 
was the vault of the Verners. There lay already within it 
Stephen Verner’s father, his first wife, and the little child 
Rachel, Rachel Frost’s foster-sister. A grand grave this, 
compared to that lowly mound outside ; there was a grand 
descriptive tablet on the walls t (5 the Verners; while the 
mound was nameless. By the sMe of the large tablet was 
a sipaller one, placed there to the memory <?>f the brave Sir 
Lionel Verner, who had ^fall^ near Moultan, Lionel 
involuntarily glanced up at it, as he. stood now over the 
vault, and a wish came across himsithat his father’s remains 
were here, amidst them, instead of in that fai^off grave. 

The service was soon over, and Stephen Verner was left 
in his resting-place. Then the procession, shorn of its** 
chief and prominent features, went back |;o Verner’s Pride. 
Lionel wore his hat this time. ' ^ . 

the large drawing-room ^f state, in her mourning robes 
and widow’s cap, sat Mrs. Verner# She* ■ had not been out 
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of^lieF chamber, until within the last ten minutes, since 
before Mr. Verner’s deatlv; scarcely out of her bed. As 
they passed nito the room — the lawyer, Dr. West, Jan, Mr. 
Bitterworth, and Sir Rufus Hautley — they thought how 
Mrs. Verner had changed, and how ill she looked ; not that 
her florid complexion was any paler. She had, indeed, 
changed since the news of John Massingbird’s death ; and 
some of them believed that she would not be very long after 
Mr. Verner. 

They had assembled there for the purpose of hearing the 
will read. The desk of Mr. Verner was brought forward 
and'^aid upon the table. Lionel, taking his late uncle’s 
ke}>'s from his pocket, unlocked it, and delivered a parch- 
ment which it contained to Mr. Matiss.’ The lawyer saw at 
a glance thnt it was the old will, not the codicil, and he 
waited for Lionel to hand him also the latter. 

Be so kind as read it, Mr, Matiss,” said Lionel, pointing 
to the will. 

It had to be read ; and it was of no consequence whether the 
codicil was taken from the desk before reading the original 
will, or afterwards, so Mr, Matiss unfolded it, and began. 

It was a somewhat elaborate will — which has been 
previously hinted. Verner’s Pride, with its rich lands, its 
fine income, w^as left to John Massingbird ; in the event of 
John’s death, childless, it went to Frederick; in the event 
of Frederick’s death, childless, it passed to Lionel Verner. 
There the conditions ended ; so that, if it did lapse to Lionel, 
it lapsed to him absolutely. But it would appear that the 
contingency of both the Massingbirds dying had been only 
barely glanced at by Mr. Verner. Five hundred pounds 
w^ere left to Lionel : five hundred to Jan ; five hundred to 
Decima; nothing to Isady Verner. Mrs. Verner was 
suitably provided'^'for, and*there were bequests to servants. 
Twenty-five pounds for “ a mourning ring ” were bequea^ied 
to each of the two executolfe, Sir Rufus Hautley, and Mr. 
Bitterworth; and old Matthew Frost had forty pounds a 
year for his life. Such were the chief features of the will ; 
and the utter^astonishment if produced on the minds and 
countenances of some of the listeners was a sight to 
^witness. Lionel, Mrs. Verner, Jan, and Sir Rufus Hautley 
were petrified. ^ 

Sir Rufus “rose. He was a thin, stately man, always 
dressed in hessian boots and^the ojl-d-fashioned shirt-flM. 
A prawdi impArsislv# countenance was hii> but it darkened 
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now. ‘*I will not act,” he b^an. *‘I beg to state my 
opinion that the will is an unfair one—” * 

^ I beg your pardon, Sir Rufus,” interrupted the lawyer. 

Allow me a word. This is not the final will of Mr. 
Verner I much of it has been revoked by a recent codicil. 
Verner’s Pride comes to Mr, Lionel. You will find the 
codicil in the desk, sir,” he added to Lionel. 

Lionel,^ his pale face haughty, and quite as impassive as 
that of Sir Rufus, for anything like injustice angered him, 
opened the desk again.- “ I was not aware,” he observed. 

“ My uncle told me on the day of his death that th^wiil 
would be found in his desk ; I supposed that to be it.” 

‘*It is the will,” said Mr. Matiss. “ But he caused me 
to draw up a later^codicil, which revoked the bequest of 
Verner’s Pride. It is left to you absolutely.” 

Lionel was searching in the desk. The few papers in it 
appeared to be arranged with the most methodical neat- 
ness : but they were small, chiefly old letters. “ I don’t see 
anything like a codicil,” he observed. “You had better 
look yourself, Mr. Matiss; you will probably recognise it.” 

Mr. Matiss advanced to the desk and looked in it. ‘*It 
is not here !” he exclaimed. 

Not there I They gazed at him, at the desk, at Lionel, 
half puzzled. The lawyer, with rapid fingers, began taking 
out the papers one by one. 

** No, it is not here, in either compartment. I saw it 
was not, the moment I looked in; but it was well to be 
sure. Where has it been put ? ” 

I really do not know anything about it,” answered 
Lionel, to whom he looked as he spoke, ‘‘ My uncle told 
me the will would foe found in his^esk. And the desk has . 
not been opened since his death.”^ 

“^Could Mr, Verner himself have changed its place to 
somewhere else ? ” asked tlie Is^vyer, speaking with more 
than usual quickness, and turning over the papers with 
great rapidity. ^ 

** Not after he told me wh^re the will wa^. He did not 
touch the desk after that. It was but just before his death. 
So far as I know, he had not had his desk brought out of?^ 
the closet for days.” 

‘ ‘ Yesj he had,” said the lawyer. ** After he had executed 
th^odicil on the evemag pfevious to his death,; he called 
for his desk, and put the parchment into it. It lay on the 
top of the will— this one. I that much.” 


I can te|tify that the ^dicil was locked itv the desk, 
and the desk was then returned to the closet, for I sfiappened 
to be present,” spoke up Dr. West. I wa»' one of 
the witnesses to the codicil^ as I had been to the will ' 
Mr. Verner must have moved it himself to some safer 
place.” 

“What place could be safer than the desk in his own 
bedroom ? ” cried the lawyer. “ And why move the codicil 
and not the will ? ” 

“JTrue,” assented Dr. West. “But — I don’t see — it 
could not go out of the desk without being moved out. 
And who would presume to meddle with it but himself? 
Who took possession of his keys when he died ? ” added the 
doctor, looking round at Mrs. Verner. 

“I did,” said Lionel. “And they have not been out of 
my possession since. Nothing whatever has been touched ; 
desk, drawers, every place belonging to him are as they 
were left when he died.” 

Of course the only thing to do was to look for the codicil. 
Great interest was excited ; and it appeared to be altogether 
so mysterious an affair that one and all flocked upstairs to 
the room ; the room where he had died ! whence the coffin 
had but just been borne. Mrs. Tynn was summoned ; and 
when she found what was amiss, she grew excited ; fearing, 
possibly, that the blame might in some way fall upon her. 
Saving Lionel himself, she was the only one who had been 
alone with Mr. Verner ; of course, the only one who could 
have had an opportunity of tampering with the desk. And 
that, only when the patient slept. 

“I protest that the desk was never touched, after I 
* returned it to the closef by my master’s desire, when the 
parchment was put intcf it !” she cried. “My master 
never asked fot*his desk again, and I never so muc^^ as 
opened the closet. It w^ oii^y the afternoon before he 
died, gentlemen, that the deed was signed.” 

“Where did he keep Ms keys ? ” asked Mr. Bitterworth, 

“ In the little table-drawenat his elbow, sir. The first 
day he took to his bed, he wanted his keys, and I got them 
'®®^out of his dressing-gown pocket for him. ‘You needn’t 
put them back,’ says to me ; ‘ let them stop inside this 
little drawer!’ And there they stayed till he died, when 
I gave them up to Mr. Lionel?” ^ ^ 

‘ “ You must have allowed somebody to get into the room, 
Mrs* Tynn,” said Dr. Westf , , , , ■ 
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9 “I never was aw’ay from the room above two diinutes 
at a time, sir,” was the woman’s reply, ** aijjd then either 
Mr. Lionel or Tynn would be with hiin. But, if any of 
’em did come in, it’s not possible they’d get picking at the 
Pilaster’s desk to take out a paper* What good would the 
paper do any of the servants? ” 

Mrs. Tynn’s question was a pertinent one. The servants 
were neither the better nor the worse for the codicil; 
whether it were forthcoming, or not, it made no difference 
to them. Sir Rufus Hautley inquired upon this point, and 
the lawyer satisfied him. ^ 

^‘The codicil was to this effect alone,” he explained. 

“ It changed the positions of Mr. Lionel and Mr. John 
Massingbird, the one for the other, as they had stood in 
the will. Mr. Lionel came into the inheritance, and Mr. 
Frederick Massingbird to five hundred pounds only. Mr. 
John was gone— as everybody knows.” 

“These two, Mr. Lionel and Frederick Massingbird, 
were the only parties interested in the codicil, then?” 

\ “The only two. John Massingbird’s name was 
mentioned, but only to revoke all former bequests to him.” 

“Then— were John Massingbird alive, he could not now 
succeed to the estate!” cried Sir Rufus. 

“He could not, Sir Rufus,” replied the lawyer, “He 
would be debarred from all benefit under Mr. Verner’s will. 
That is, provided we can come across the codicil. Failing 
that, he would succeed, were he in life, to Verner’s Pride.” 

“The codicil be found,” cried Mr. Bitterworlh, 

getting heated. “Don’t say, *ifwe can come across it,’ 
Matiss.” 

“Very good, Mr. Bitterworth. I’m sure I should be 
glad to see it found. Where else^re we JJp look? ” 

Where else, indeed! That M?. Verner could not get out 
of ^lie room to hide the codicil was an iiTdisputable fact ; 
and nobody else seemed t#knd^ anything whatever about 
it. The only one personally interested in the suppression 
of the codicil was Frederick MassiAgbird ; and he, hundreds 
of miles away, could neither have secured ii nor sent his 
ghost to secure it. In^ a less degree, Mrs. Verner and 
Dr. West were interested; the one in her son, the otheF 
in that son’s wife. But the doctor was^ not an inmate of 
Verner’s Pride 4 and Mrs. J'ynn could have* testified that 
sl?^ had been present fii the room and never left it during 
of tho dootor’i visitsi'sub^equfint to tho' 
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drawing out of the codicil. As for Mrs. Verner, she had 
not been out her bed. Mua Verner, at the last, had gone 
off suddenh’', without pain, and there had been no time to 
call his wile. Mrs. Tynn excused the negligence by saying 
she did not think her master had been quite so near his 
end ; and it was a true excuse. But no one dreamed of 
attaching suspicion to Mrs. Verner, or to Dr. West; ** Fd 
rather it had been Lionel to succeed than Frederick,” spoke 
the former, honestly, some faint idea that people might 
think she was pleased suggesting the avowal to her. 
Lionel has more right than Fred to Verner's Pride.” 

* ‘ More right I ” ejaculated Dr. West warmly. “ Frederick 
Massingbird has no tlgMy by the side of Lionel Verner. 
Why Mr. Verner ever willed it away from Lionel we could 
not understand,” 

. “ Fred needn’t take it — even if the codicil can’t be found 
— he can give it back to Lionel by deed of gift,” said 
practical Jah. ‘‘/should.” 

“That my master meant Mr. Lionel to succeed, is 
certain,” interposed Tynn, the butler. “Nearly the last 
word he said to me, before the breath went out of his 
body, was an injunction to serve Mr. Lionel faithfully at 
Verner’s Pride, as I had served him. There can be no 
difficulty in Mr. Lionel’s succeeding, when my master’s 
intentions were made so plain.” 

“ Be quiet, Tynn,” said Lionel. “I succeed by means of 
legal right to Venier’s Pride^ or I will not succeed at all.” 

“ That’s true,” acquiesced the lawyer. “A will is a will, 
and must be acted upon. How on earth has that codicil 
got spirited away ? ” 

How indeed i But for the plain fact, so positive and 
"palpable befoi'e them, of*the codicil’s absence, they would 
have declared the loss t6 be an impossibility. Upstairs 
and down, the hbuse was vainly searched for it; and ^he 
conclusion was iat length Unwillingly come to that Mr. 
Verner had repented of his bequest, had taken the codicil 
out of the desk, and burntd it. The suggestion came from 
Mr. Bitterworljji ; and Mrs. Tj^n acknowledged that it was 
just possible Mr. Verner’s strength would allow him to 
Accomplish so much, while her back was turned. And 
yet, how reconcile^ this with his dying charges to Lionel, 
touching the management of the estate ? ^ 

The broad fact that there was th^^will, and that aldhe 
tQ' upon, uutompered by a codicil, shone out all too 
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^dearly. Lionel Verner was displaced, and Frederick 
Massingbird was the heir. ^ ^ 

Oh, if some impossible electric telegraph could but have 
''‘parried the news over the waves of the sea, to the ship 
ploughing along the mid-path of the ocean ; if the two 
fugitives in her could but have been spirited back again, 
as the codicil seemed to have been spirited away, how 
triumphantly would they have entered upon their sway 
at Verner^s Pride. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


PERPLEXITY. 



It was a terrible blow ; there was no doubt of that ; 
very terrible to Lionel Verner, so proud and sensitive. 

Do not take the word proud in its wrong ^meaning. He 
did not set himself up for being better than others, or think 
everybody else dirt beneath his feet; but he was proud 
his independence, of his unstained name — he was proud 
to own that fine place, Verner’s Pride. And now Verner’s 
Pride was dashed from him, and his independence seemed 
to have gone out with the blow, and a slight seemed to 
have fallen upon him, if not upon his name. 

He had surely counted upon Verner’s Pride. He had 
believed himself as indisputably its heir, as though he had 
been Stephen Verner’s eldest son, and the estate entailed. 
Never for a moment had a doubt that he would succeed 
entered his own mind, or been imparted to it from any 
quarter. In the week that intervened between Mr. Verner’s 
death and burial, he had acted entire master. It was ^ 
he who issued orders — from hii»self now, not from any 
other — it was he who was appealed to. People, of their 
owif accord, began to qpll Verner. Very 

peremptory indeed had been a certain interview of his 
with Roy the bailiff. Not, as ^formerly, had he said, 
‘^Roy, my unde desires to say so and so;” or, 

“ Roy, you must not act in .that way, it w8uld displease 
Mr. Verner ; ” but he issued his own clear and unmis-^ 
takable orders, as the sole master of Verner’s Pride, He 
and Roy all but came to loggerheads tllat day ; and they 
wcuild have coifie quite to it, but that Roy remembered 
in time that he, before whom he stood, was his head 
and master — his master to ke^ him on, or to discharge 




him at pleasure, and wli<j would brook no more insub- 
ordination if) his will. So Roy bowed, and ate humble 
pie, and hated Lionei all the while. Lionel had seen 
this; he had seen how the man longed to rebel, had h^*"’ 
dared: and now a flush of pain rose to his brow as he 
remembered that in that interview he had been the 
master; that he was less master now than he had ever 
been. Roy would likewise remember it 

Mr. Bitter worth took Lionel aside. Sir Rufus Hautley 
had gone out after the blow had fallen, when the codicil 
ha(Fbeen searched for in vain, had gone out in anger, 
shaking the dust from his feet, declining to act as executor, 
to accept the mourning-ring, to have to do with anything 
so palpably unjust The rest lingered yet It seemed that 
they could not talk enough of it, could not tire of bringing 
forth new conjectures, could not give vent to all the phases 
of their astonishment. 

“ What could have been your offence, that your uncle 
should alter his will, two years ago, and leave the estate 
from you ? ” Mr. Bitterwortli inquired of Lionel, drawing 
him aside. 

“I am unable to conjecture,” replied Lionel. find 
by the date of this will that it was made the week subse- 
quent to my departure for Paris, when Jan met with the 
accident. He was not displeased with me then, so far as 
I; 'knew ■ ' 

“Did you go to Paris in opposition to his wish?” 
interrupted Mr. Bitterworth. 

“On the contrary, he hurried me off. When the news 
of Jan’s accident arrived, and I went to my uncle with the 
message, he said to m« — • I remember his very words — 

* Go off at once f^on’t lose an instant,’ and he handed me 
money for the«journey and for my stay ; for Jan, also, 
should any great expensenbe needed for him ; and in an 
hour I was away on my route. I stayed six months in 
Paris, as you may reijpember' — the latter portion of the 
time for my own pleasure. *>When I did-return home, I 
was perfectly thunderstruck at the change in my uncle’s 
^appearahce, and at the change in his manners to me. He 
was a bowed, broken man, with- — as it seemed to me — 
some care upon mind ; and that I l^ad offended him 
in some very unfortunate wa^, and^to a great extent, was 
palpable. I never could get any solution to it, though I 
asked him repeatedly. 1 do hot know, to this hour, what 
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had done* Sometimes I thought he was angry lat my 
remaining so long away ; butj jf so, he might have given 
me a hint to return, or have suffered some"* one else to 
give it, for he never wrote to me,” 

“ Never wrote to you ? ” repeated Mr, Bitterworth, 

“ Not once, the whole of the time I was away. I wrote 
to him often ; but if he had occasion to send me a message, 
Mrs. Verner or Fred Massingbird would write it. Of 
course, this will, disinheriting me, proves that my staying 
away could not have been the cause of displeasure — it fs 
dated only the week after I went.” 

‘' Whatever may have been the cause, it is a grievous 
wrong inflicted on you. He was my dear friend, and we 
have but now returned from laying him in his grave, but 
still I must speak out my sentiments — that he had no nght 
to deprive you of Verner's Pride.” 

Lionel knit his brow. That he thought the same; that 
he was feeling the injustice as a crying and unmerited 
wrong, was but too evident. Mr. Bitterworth had bent hts 
head in a reverie, stealing a glance at Lionel now and 
t^en. 

“ Is there nothing that you can charge your conscience 
with ; no sin, which: may have come to- the knowledge of 
your uncle, and been deemed by him a just cause for dis- 
inheritance?” questioned Mr. Bitterworth, in a meaning 

■tone.;.;::. 

“ There is nothing, so help me Heaven ! ’ replied Lionel, 
with emotion. “No sin, no shame ; nothing that could 
be a cause, or the shade of a cause — I will not say for 
depriving me of Verner’s Pride, but even for my uncle^s 
displeasure.” 

“ It struck me— you will not be offended with me, Lionel, . 
if I mention something that struck mC* a week back,” 
resumed Mr. Bitterworth. “ I am a foolish old man, given 
to pSnder much over causetand.^ffect— to put two and two 
together, as we call it ; and the day I first heard from your 
uncle that he had had good cause-4t was what he said — for 
depriving you of Verner’s Pl'ide, I went home, and set 
myself to think. The will had been made just after John 
Massingbird’s departure for Australia. I brought before-* 
me all the events which had occurred about that same time, 
and there rose up naturally, towering above every other 
reminiscence, the unh^py business touching Rachel Frost. 
Lionel laying his hand on the young man’s shouldsir 
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and dropping his voice to a whisper 

®’’Liot?^reV himself up to his full height, his lip curling 

with displeasure. 

“To suspect you never would have occureed to rne. 1 

(in not susoect vou now. Were you to tell me that jou 
were guilt/of it! I should have difficulty in believing you. 
But if did^ccur to me that possibly your uncle may have 
cast that blame on you. I saw no other solution of the 
riddle. It could have been no light cause to induce 
MrrVerner to dejirive you of Verner’s Pride. He was not 

^ '^“ft^s impflslble that my uncle could have_ casta shade 
of suspicion on me, in regard to that affair, said Lionel. 
“He knew me better. At the moment of its occurrence, 
when nobody could tell whom to suspect, I remember a 
word or two were dropped which caused me to assure him 
/was not the guilty party, and he stopped me. He would 
not allow me even to speak of defence ; he said he cast no 

^‘■^f?\Vell, it is a great mystery,’* said Mr. ^tterworth. 
“You must excuse me, Lionel. I thought Mr. Vemer 
mi^ht in some way have taken up the notion. _iivu 
tales, which have no human foundation, are sometimes 
palmed upon credulous ears for fact, and do their work. 

“Were it as you suggest, my uncle would have spol^en 
to me, had it been only to reproach,” said Lionel. ^ ^ It is 
a mystery, certainly, as you observe ; but nothing to 

this mystery of the disappearance of the codicil ——^ 

“ I am going, Lionel,” interrupted Jan, putting his head 

- round the room door. , 

“I must go, '^00,” saM Lionel, starting from the side- 
board against which he had been leaning. ‘‘My mother 
must hear of this busines^ronT^no one but me. 

Verner’s Pride emptied itself of its mourners, who 
betook themselves thei?* respective ways. Lionel, taking 
the long crape from his Ifkt, and leaving on its deep 
mourning band alone, walked with a quick step through 

- the village. He would not have chosen to be abroad that 
day, walking the very route where he had just figured chief 
in the procession,'' but to go without delay to Lady Verner 
was a duty. And a duty w^s never willingly omitted by 
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CHAPTER, XiX. 

, THE REVELATION TO LADY VERNER. 

In tlie drawhig-room at Deerliam Court, in their new black 
dresseSj sat Lady Verner and Decima ; Lucy Tempest with 
them. Lady Verner held out her hand to Lionel when he 
entered, and lifted her face, a strange eagerness visible in 
its refinement. 

I thought you would come to me, Lionel ! ” she uttered, 
want to know a hundred things. —Decima, have^ the 
goodness to direct your reproachful looks elsewhere; not 
to me. Why should I be a hypocrite, and feign a sorrow 
for Stephen Verner which I do not feel ? I know it is his 
burial-day as well as you know it; but I will not make 
that a reason for abstaining from questions on family 
topics, although they do relate to money and means that 
were once his. I say it would be hypocritical affectation to 
dp so. Lionel,’* she deliberately continued, ‘‘has Jan an 
interest in Verner’s Pride after you, or is it left to you 
unconditionally ? And what residence is appointed for Mrs. 
Verner?” 

Lionel leaned over the table, apparently to reach some- 
thing that was lying on it, contriving to bring his lips close 
to Decima. “ Go out of the room, and take Lucy,” he 
whispex'ed. 

Decima received the hint promptly. She rose as of her 
own accord. “Lucy, let us leave mamma and Lionel 
alone. We will come back when your secrets are over,” 
she added, turning round with a smile as she left the 
room, drawing Lucy with her. ^ 

“You don’t speak, Lionel,”^ impati^tly cried Lady 
Verper. In truth he did net; he did ncft know how to 
begin. He rose, and apprtfe.che'l her. 

“Mother, can you bear disappointment?” he asked, 
taking her hand, and speaking ^gently, in spite of his 

“ Hush!” interrupted Lady Verner. “If you speak of 
‘ disappointment ’ to me, you are no true son of mine. You 
are going to tell me that Stephen Verner; has left nothing 
to me. Let m« tell you, Lionel, that i would not have 
accepted it — and this ]Jmade\nown to him. Accept money 

E from Mm/ ' No. But I will accept -it from my dear son/’ 
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— looking’ at him with a smile — ‘‘ now that he enjoys the- 
revenues of Verner’s Prided’ 

“It was not with money left, or not left, to you, that 
I was connecting disappointment,” answered Lionel, . 
“ There is a worse disappointment in store for us than that^" 
mother.” 

“A worse disappointment!” repeated Lady Venier, 
looking puzzled. “ You are never to be saddled with the 
presence of Mrs. Verner at Verner’s Pride, until her 
death I ” she hastily added. A great disappointment, that 
■would have been; a grievous wrong, in the estimation of 
Lady Verner. 

“"Mother, dear, Verner’s Pride is not mine.” 

“Not yours ! ’’she slowly said. “ He surely has not 
done as his father did before him? — left it to the younger 
brother, over the head of the elder ? He has never left it 
to Jan!” 

“Neither to Jan nor to me. It is left to Frederick 
Massingbird. John would have had it, had he been alive.” 

Lady Verner’s delicate features became crimson ; before 
she could speak, they had assumed a leaden colour. 

“ Don’t play with me, Lionel,” she gasped, an awful fear 
thumping at her heart that he was not playing with her. 

“ It cannot be left to the Massingbirds ! ” 

He sat down by her side, and gave her the history of the 
matter in detail. Lady Verner caught at the codicil, as a 
drowning man catches at a straw. 

“How could you terrify me?” she asked. “Verner’s 
Pride is yours, Lionel. The codicil must be found.” 

“ The conviction upon my mind is that it never will be 
found,” he resolutely answered. “Whoever took that 
^ codicil from the desk where it was placed, could have had 
but one motive *^11 doing<>it-- -the depriving me of Verner’s 
Pride, Rely upon it, it is efFectually removed ere this, by 
burning, or otherwise, « j already look upon the 

codicil as a thing that never existed, Verner’s Pride is 
gone from us,” ♦ 

“But, Lionel, whom do jTbu suspect? Who can have 
taken it ? It is pretty nearly a hanging matter to steal a 
^win ! ” 

“I do not suspect any one,” he emphatically answered. 
“Mrs. Tynn protests that no one could have approached 
the desk unseen by her. It fs very, unlikely that any one 
would attempt it. They must, first of ail, have chosen a 
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%noment when m3^ uncle was asleep ; they must have g-ot ,|^ 

Mrs, Tynn from the room J thfty nitist have searched for 
and found the keys ; they must have unlocked the desk, 
t^aken the codicil, relbcked the desk, and replaced the keys. 

^11 this could not be done without time, and familiarity 
with facts. Not a servant in the house — save the Tynns 
—•knew the codicil was thei'e, and they did not. know its 
purport. But the Tynns are thoroughly trustworthy.” 

“ It must have been Mrs. Verner— — 

“ Hush, mother! I cannot listen to that, even from you. 

Mrs. Verner was in her bed — never out of it ; she 
nothing whatever of the codicil. And, if she had, you will, 

I hope, do her the justice to believe that she would be 
incapable of meddling with it.” 

“ She benefits by its loss, at any rate,” bitterly rejoined 
.Lady ■ Verner., ■ 

“ Her son does. B at that he does was entirely unknown 
to her. She never knew that Mr. Verner had willed the 
estate away from me ; she never dreamed but that I, and no 
other, would be his successor. The accession of Frederick 
Massingbird is unwelcome to her, rather than the contrary ; 
he has no right to it, and she feels that he has not. ^ In the 
impulse of the surprise, she said aloud that she wished it 
had been left to me ; and I am sure these w^ere her true 
sentiments.” 

Lady Verner sat in silence, her white hands crossed on 
her black dress, her head bent down. Presently she lifted 

“ I do not fully understand you, Lionel. You appear to 
imply that — according to your belief — no one has touched 
the codicil. How, then, can it have got out of the desk ? ” 

“There is only one solutiotu^ It suggested by* 

Mr. Bitterworth ; and, though refused credence to it 
wh^i he spoke, it has since been gaining^upon my mind. 

He thinks my uncle must ffave tepented of the codicil after 
it was made, and himself destroyed it. I should give full 
belief to this were it not th^t at the very last he spoke to 
me as the successor to Verner’s Pride.” » 

“Why did he will it from you at all?” asked Lady 
Verner. * 

“1 know not I have told you h^w estranged his 
manner has been to me for tl^e last year or two ; but where- 
fore, or what I had dfne to displease him* I cannot think 
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*‘Efe had no right to will away the estate from you/”^ 
vehemently Rejoined Lady^Vernen “Was it not enough 
that he usurped your father’s birth-right, as Jacob usurped 
Esau’s, keeping you out of it for years and years, buj;^' 
he must now deprive you of it for ever? Had you been 
dead — had there been any urgent reason why you should 
not succeed — ^Jan should have come in. Jan is the lawful 
heir, failing you. Mark me, Lionel, it will bring no good 
to Frederick Massingbird. Rights, violently diverted out 
of their course, can bring only wrong and confusion.” 

‘yt would be scarcely fair were it to bring him ill,” spoke 
Lionel, in his strict justice. ‘/ Frederick has had nothing 
to do with my uncle’s bequeathing the estate to him.” 

“Nonsense, Lionel! you cannot make me believe that 
no cajolery has been at work from some quarter or other,” 
peevishly answered Lady Verner. “Tell the facts to an 
impartial person — a stranger. They were always about 
him — his wife and those Massingbirds — and at the last 
moment it is discovered that he has left all to them, and 
disinherited you.” • 

“ Mother, you are mistaken. What my uncle has done, 
he has done of his own will alone, unbiassed by others ; 
nay, unknown to others. He distinctly stated this to 
Matiss, when the change was made. No, although I am 
a sufferer, and they benefit, I cannot throw a shade of the 
wu-ong upon Mrs. Verner and the Massingbirds.” 

“ I will tell you what I cannot do— and that is to accept 
your view of the disappearance of the codicil,” said Lady 
Verner. “It does not stand to reason that your uncle 
would cause a codicil to be made, with all the haste and 
parade you speak of, onlj* to destroy it afterwards. Depend 
• upon it, you are^rong. ^He never took it.” 

“It does appear unlikely, ” acquiesced Lionel, after some 
moments of deltberation. “ It was not likely, either, rthat 
he would destroy it in ^cret*; he would have done it 
openly. And still less likely, that he would have addressed me 
as his successor in dylhg, ^nd given me charges as to 
the managem'ent of the estate^ had he left it away from me.” 

“No, no ; no, no ! ” emphatically returned Lady Verner. 

That codicil has been stolen^ Lionel.” 

“ But, by whoi:p ? ” he debated. “There’s not a servant 
in the house\vould do it; an^ there was -no other inmate 
of it, save myself. This is my chief riifficulty. Were it not 
for the total absence of all other suspicion, 1 should not for 
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a^nioment entertain the thought that it could have beeh my 
uncle. Let us leave the subject^ mother. It sterns to be 
an unprofitable one, and my head is weary.” 

Are you going to give the codicil tamely up for 
a bad job, without further search ? ” asked Lady Venier, 

“ That I should live — that I should liveio see Sibylla West’s 
children inherit Verner’s Pride !” she passionately added. ^ 
Sibylla West’s children I Lionel had enough pain at his 
heart, just then, without that shaft. A piercing shaft truly, 
and it dyed his brow fiery red. 

“We* have searched already in every likely ,^or 
possible place that we can think of; to-morrow morning, 
places unlikely and impossible will be searched,” lie said, 
in answer to his mother’s question. ‘‘ L shall be^ aided 
by the police ; our searching is nothing compared with 
what they can do. They go about it artistically, perfected 
by practice.” 

“And — if the result should be a failure ? ” 

“ It will be a failure,” spoke Lionel, in his firm conviction. 

“ in which case I bid adieu to Verner’s Pride.” 

“And come home here ; will you not, Lionel ? ” 

“For the present. And now, mother, that I have told 
you the ill news, and spoiled your rest, I must go back 
again.” ■ • 

Spoiled her rest ! Ay, for many a day and night to come. 
Lionel disinherited 1 ’Verner’s Pride gone from them for 
ever I A cry went forth from Lady Verner’s heart. . It had 
been the moment of hope which she had looked forward 
to for years; and, now that it was come, what had it 
brought ? 

“ My own troubles make rne selfish,” said Lionel, 
turning back when he was half out 'lit the djgor. “ I lorgot • 
to tell you that Jan and Decima infierit five hundred pounds 
"■ each*” ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

“ Five hundred pounds sSghtingly returned Lady 
Verner. “ It is but of at piece with the rest.” 

He did not add that he had^five Ifundred also, failing the 
estate. It would have seemed worse mockery^till. 

Looking out at the door, opposite to the ante-room, on 
the other side of the hall, was Decima. She bad heard^ his • 
step, and came to beckon him in. It.was the dining- 
parlour, but a pretty room ^till ; , for Lady Verner would 
have nothing about hei|inelegant or ugly, if she could help 
iU Lucy Tempest, hi her 
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half-llneeling, half-sitting on the rug before the fire; bul 
she rose wl-j^n Lionel cam® in. , 

Decima entwined her arm within his, and led him up 
to the fire-place. “Did you bring mamma bad news ?^,' 
she asked. “ I thought I read it in your coutitenance.” ' 
“Very bad, Decima. Or I should not have sent you 
away while I told it.” .. 

“ I suppose there’s nothing left for mamma, or for Jan ? ” 
“ Mamma did not expect anything left for her, Decima. 
Don’t go away, Lucy,” he added, arresting Lucy Tempest, 
wli^, with good taste, was leaving them alone. “Stay 
and hear how poor I am ; all Deerham knows it by this 
.,;.'time.” ■ 

Lucy remained. Decima, her beautiful features a shade 
paler than usual, turned her serene eyes on Lionel. She 
little thought what was coming. 

“ Verner’s Pride is left away from me, Decima.” 

“ Left away from you I Fromj.'OuP^^ 

^‘ Frederick Massingbird inherits. I am passed over.” 
“Oh, Lionel I” The words were not uttered angrify, 
passionately, as Lady Verner’s had been ; but in a low, 
quiet voice, wrung from her, seemingly, by intense inward 
pain. ; 

“x^nd so there will be some additional trouble for you 
in the housekeeping line,” went on Lionel, speaking 
gaily, and ignoring all the pain at Ms heart. “Turned 
out of Verner’s Pride, I must come to you here — at least, 
for a time. What shall you say to that, Miss Lucy ? ” 

Lucy was looking up at him gravely, not smiling in 
the least. “ Is it true that you have lost Verner’s Pride ? ” 
she asked. 

^ “ Quite true. ' ^ 

“ But I thought it was^yours — after Mr. Verner.” 

“ I thought *so too, until to-day,” replied Lionel. “ It 
ought to have been mine,^ ^ 

“What shall you do without it ? ” 

“ What, indeed I ” he%ns\^ered. “ From being a landed 
country geiiHeman — as people have imagined me — I go 
down to a poor fellow who must work for his bread and 
* cheese before he eats it. Your eyes are laughing, Miss 
Lucy, but it is true.” 

“Bread and cheese costs n^j,thing,” said •she. 

“No? And the plate you put ife on, and the knife you 
it withi and tha glass of beer ta help it go down, and 
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the coat you wear during* the Repast, and the room It’s 
served in? — they cost something, Miss Lucy.” ♦ 

Lucy laughed. I think you will always have enough 
^read and cheese,” said she. “You look as though you 
/Would.” ' 

Decima turned to them. She had stood buried in a 
reverie, until the light tone of Lionel aroused her from 
it. '^ WMck is real, Lionel? This joking, or that you 
have, lost Verneris-Pride ? ” ' 

“ Both,” he answered. “ I am disinherited from Verner^s 
Pride; better perhaps that I should joke over it, ttian 
■■ ; , . ■ ' ■ 

“What will mamma do ? What will mamma do?” 
breathed Decima, “ She has so counted upon it And 
what will you do, Lionel ? ” 

“ Decima I ” came forth at this moment from the opposite 
room, in the imperative voice of Lady Verner. 

Decima turned in obedience to it, her step less light than 
usual. Lucy addressed Lionel. 

'“One day at the rectory there came a gipsy woman, 
wanting to tell our fortunes ; she accosted us in the garden. 
Mr. Gust sent her away, and she was angry, and told him 
his star was not in the ascendant. I think it must be the 
case at present with your star, Mr. Verner.” 

Lionel smiled. “Yes, indeed.” 

“ It is not only one thing that you are losing ; it is more. 
First, that pi'etty girl whom you loved ; then, Mr. Verner ; 
and now, Verner’s Pride. I wish I knew how to comfort 
you.” 

Lucy Tempest spoke with the most open simplicity, 
exactly as a sister might have doae. But the one allusion 
grated on Lionel’s heart. , 

“You are very kind, Lucy. Good-bye.^ Tell Decima I 
shal! see her some time to-?iiorr%w,” 

Lucy Tempest looked after him from the window as he 
paced the inclosed courtyard. “ I ^annot think how people 
can be unjust ! ” was her tho’Jight. “ If Verner’s Pride was 
rightly his, why have they taken it from him? ” 
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CH/fPTER XX. ^ 

DRY WORK. 

Certainly Lionel Verner’s star was not in the ascendant — 
though Lucy Tempest had used the words in jest. His 
love gone from him ; his fortune and position wrested from 
hini ; all become the adjuncts of one man, Frederick 
Massingbird. Serenely, to outward appearance, as Lionel 
had»niet the one blow, so did he now meet the other ; and 
none, looking on his calm bearing, could suspect what the 
loss was to him. But it is the silent sorrow that eats into 
the heart ,* the loud grief does not tell upon It. 

An official search had been made ; but no trace could be 
found of the missing codicil. Lionel had not expected that 
it would be found. He regarded it as a deed which had 
never had existence, and took up his abode with his mother. 
The village could not believe it ; the neighbourhood resented 
it. People stood in groups to talk it over. It did certainly 
appear to be a most singular and almost incredible thing, 
that, in the enlightened days of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, an official deed should disappear out of a 
gentleman’s desk, in his own well-guarded residence, in his 
habited chamber. Conjectures and thoughts were freely 
bandied about; while Dr. West and Jan grew nearly tired 
of the particulars demanded of them in their professional 
visits, for their patients would talk of nothing else. 

The first visible effect that the disappointment had, was 
to stretch Lady Verner on a sick-bed. She fell into a low, 
nervous state of prostr^ion, and her irritability — it must 
be confessed — ^/as great. But for this illness, Lionel 
would have b^en away. Thrown now upon his own 
resources, he looked steadily iniij^o the future, and stro’^e to 
chalk out a career for himself; one by which — as he had 
said to Lucy Tempest— he might earn bx*ead and cheese. 
Of course, at Lionel Verner’sr age, and reared to no pro- 
fession, unfarniliar with habits of iDusiness, that was easier 
^thought of than done. He had no particular talent for 
literature ; he believed that, if he tried his hand at that, 
the bread might cfome, but the cheese would be doubtful — 
although he saw men, with er/en less aptitude for it than 
he, turning to it and embracing it #ith all the confidence 
ill the^world, as if it were , ever-open resource for all, 
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%when other trades failed. There were the three f>rofes- 
sions ; but were they available ?% Lionel felt np inclination 
to become a working drudge like poor Jan; and the 
^^hurch, for which he had not any liking, he was by far 
loo conscientious to embrace only as a means of living. 
There remained the Bar ; and to that he turned his atten- 
tion, and resolved to qualify himself for it. That there 
would be grinding, and drudgery, and hard work, and no 
pay for years, he knew; but, so there might be, go to 
what he would. The Bar did hold out a chance of success, 
and there was nothing in it derogatory to the notions in 
which he had been reared — those of a gentleman, ^ 

Jan came to him one day about the time of the decision, 
and Lionel told him that he should soon be away; that 
he intended to enter himself at the Middle Temple, and 
take chambers. 

“Law!” said Jan. **Why, you’ll be forty, maybe, 
before you ever get a brief. You should have entered 
earlier.” 

,“Yes. But how was I to know that things would turn 
out like this ? ” 

“Look here,” said Jan, tilting himself in a very un- 
comfortable fashion on the high back of an arm-chair, 

“ there’s that five hundred pounds. You can have that,” 
“What five hundred pounds ? ” asked Lionel. 

“The five hundred that Uncle Stephen left me. I don’t 
want it. Old West gives me as much a,s keeps me in 
clothes and that, which is all I care about. You take the 
money and use it.” 

“ No, Jan. Thank you warmly, old boy, all the same ; 
but Fd not take your poor little bit of money if I were 
starving.” ^ , 

“ What’s the good of it to me? ” persisted Jan, swaying 
his Jegs about. “ I can’t use it : I have gcM; nothing to use 
it in. I have put It in tl?e bitnk at Heartburg, but the 
bank may go smash, you know, and then who’d be the 
better for the money? You take^it and make sure of it, 
Lionel.” * * 

Lionel smiled at him. Jan was as simple and single- 
hearted in his way as Lucy Tempest w^as in hers. Bufe» 
Lionel must want money very grievously indeed, before 
lie would have consented to teke honest Jan’s." 

“I have five bunded of my own, you know, Jan,” he 
gaid» “Mare than I can use yet awhUe*” , 
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So fie fixed upon the Bar, and would have hastened to^ 
London but^for Lady Ver#?er’s illness. In the weak, low 
state to which disappointment and irritability had reduced 
her, she could not bear to lose sight of Lionel, or permit^ 
him to depart. “ It will be time enough when I am dead ; 
and that won’t be long firsts” was the constant burden 
of her song to him. 

He believed his mother to be little more likely to die 
than he [was, but he was too dutiful a son to cross her 
in her present state. He gathered certain ponderous tomes 
abogt him, and began studying law on his own account, 
shutting himself up in his room all day to do it. Awfully 
dry work he found it; not in the least congenial; and 
many a time did he long to pitch the whole lot into the 
pleasant rippling stream, running through the grounds 
of Sir Rufus Hautley, which danced and glittered in the 
sun in view of Lionel’s window. 

He could not remain at his daily study without inter- 
ruptions. They were pretty frequent. People — tenants, 
wdrkmeii, and others — would persist in coming for orders 
to Mr. Lionel. In vain Lionel told them that he could 
not give orders, could not interfere; that he had no longer 
anything to do with Verner’s Pride. They could not be 
brought to understand why he was not their master as 
usual — at any rate, why he could not act as one, and 
interpose between them and the tyrant, Roy. In point of 
fact, Mr. Roy was head and master of the estate just now, 
and a nice head and master he made ! Mrs. Verner, shut 
up in Venier’s Pride with her ill health, had no conception 
what games were being played, “Let be, let be,” the 
people- would say. “When Mr. Fred Massingbird comes 
^ home, Roy’U get^^alled to account, and receive his deserts 
a fond belief in which all did not join. Many entertained 
a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Fred Massingbird was ctoo 
much inclined to be a tyrant^ on his own account, to 
disapprove of the acts of Roy. Lionel’s blood often boiled 
at what he saw and lizard, ^nd he wished he could put 
miles betweemhimself and Deerham. 
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■ A WHISPERED SUSPICION.' , ■. 

Dr. West was crossing the courtyard one day, after paying 
his morning visit to Lady Verner, when he was waylaid by 
Lionel.', ^ , 

“ How long will my mother remain in this weak state ? 
he inquired. ' ■ ■ 

Dr. West lifted his arched eyebrows. ‘Ht is impossible 
to say, Mr. Lionel. These cases of lowv nervous fever are 
sometimes very much protracted.” 

Lady Verner’s is not nervous fever,” dissented Lionel. 

- it approaches near to it” 

“The tact is, I want to be away,” said Lionel. 

“There is no reason why you should not be away, if 
you wdsh it,” rejoined the physician. “Lady Verner is 
not in any danger ; she is sure to recover eventually,” 

♦ ‘ I know that. At least, 1 hope it is sure,” returned 
Lionel. “But, in the state she is, I cannot reason with 
her, or talk to her of the necessity of my being away. 
Any approach to the topic irritates her.” 

“I should go, and say nothing to her beforehand,” 
observed Dr. West. “When she found you were really 
off, and that there was no remedy for it,' she must perforce 
reconcile herself to it.” 

^ Every fond feeling within Lionel revolted at the sugges- 
tion. “We are speaking of my mother, doctor,” was his 
courteously-uttered rebuke. 

^tWell, if you would not like to do that, there’s nothing 
for it but patience,” the doctor rejbined, he drew open • 
one of the iron gates, “ Lady Verner may be no better than 
she ip now for weeks to come. Good-day, Mr. Lionel.” 

Lionel paced into the ho3se vRth a slow step, and went 
up to his mother’s chamber. She was lying on a couch 
by the fire, her eyes closed, her |)ale features contracted 
as if with pain. Her maid Thdr^se appeared to be busy 
with her, and Lionel called out Decinia. 

“There’s no improvement, I hear, Decima.” ♦ 

“No. But, on the other hand, tlwe is no danger. 
There’s nothing •even very ^rious, if Dr. West may be 
believed. Do you know, Dionel, what I fancy he 


;; What ?/’ asked Lionel. ^ ^ 

“ That ii^4namma were obliged to exert and rouse herself 
— were like any poor person, for instance, who cannot He 
by and be nursed — she would be •well directly. And-— unkind,.- 
unlike a daughter as it may seem in me to acknowledge it 
— I do very much incline to the same opinion.” 

Lionel made no reply. 

“Only Dr. West has not the candour to say so,” went 
on Decima. “ So long as he can keep her lying here, 
he will do it ; she is a good patient for him. Poor 
m^mma gives way, and he helps her to do it. I wish 
she would discard him, and trust to Jan.” 

“You don’t like Dr. West, Decima?” 

“I never did,” said Decima. “And I believe that, in 
skill, Jan is quite equal to him. There’s this much to 
be said of Jan, that he is sincere and open as if he were 
made of glass. Jan will never keep a patient in bed 
unnecessarily, or give the smallest dose more than is 
absolutely requisite. Did you hear of Sir Rufus Plautley 
sending for Jan? ” 

“No.” 

“He is ill, it seems. And when he sent to Dr. West’s, 
he expressly desired that it might be Mr. Jan Verner to 
answer the summons. Dr. West will not forgive that in 
a hurry.” 

“That comes of prejudice,” said Lionel; “prejudice not 
really deserved by Dr. West. Since the reading of the 
will, Sir Rufus has been bitter against the Massingbirds ; 
and Dr, West, as connected with them, comes in for his 
share of the feeling.” 

“I hope he may not deserve it in any worse way than 
as connected ]^ith thdm,” returned Decima, with more 
acrimony than she, in her calm gentleness, was accustomed 
to speak. * ^ 

The significant tone ftrucE Lionel. “ What do you 
mean, Decima?” 

Decima glanced roimd. They were standing at the far 
end of the eorridor at the window which overlooked the 
domains of Sir Rufus Hautley. The doors of the several 
rooms were closed, and no one was about. Decima spoke 
in a whisper — ^ 

“Lionel, "I cannot divest myself of the opinion that— 
that ” r 

“That what?” he asked, looking at her in wonder, 
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^or she was hesitating strangely, her manner shrhTking; 
her voice awestruck. ♦ 

“ That it was Dr. West who took the codicil?’ 

^ Lionel’s face flushed — partially with pain ; he did not 
like to hear it said, even by Decima. 

“You have never suspected so much yourself? ” she asked. 

“Never, never. I hope I never shall suspect it. 
Decima, you perhaps cannot help the thought, but you 
can help speaking of it.” 

“ I did not mean to vex you. Somehow, Lionel, it is 
for your sake that I seem to have taken a dislike to the 
Wests—” ' .. ^ 

“To take a dislike to people is no just cause for accusing 
them of crime,” he interrupted. “ Decima, you are not 
like yourself to-day.” 

*‘Doyou suppose that it is my dislike which caused me 
to suspect him. No, Lionel. I seem to see people and 
their motives very clearly; and I do honestly believe” — 
she dropped her voice still lower — “ that Dr. West is a 
ii^n capable of almost anything. At the time when the 
codicil was being searched for, l used to think and think 
it over, how it could be — how it could have disappeared. 
All its points, all its bearings, I deliberated upon again 
and again. One certain thing was, the codicil could not 
have disappeared from the desk without its having been 
taken out. Another point, almost equally certain to my 
mind, w^as that my Uncle Stephen did not take it out, 
but died in the belief that it was and that it would 
give you your inheritance. A third point was, that who- 
ever took it must have had some strong motive for the 
act. Who (\vith possible access to the desk) could have 
had this motive, even in a remoffe degree ? There were » 
but two — Dr. West and Mrs. Verner. ^Mrs. Verner I 
judg^^ to be incapable of anything so wr»ng ; Dr. West 
I believe to be capable of *eveif w'orse than that. Hence 
I drew my deductions.” 

“Deductions which I shall ne^iier accept, and which I 
would advise you to get rid 5 f, Decima,” wag his answer. 
“My dear, never let such an accusation cross your lips 
again.” # 

“ I never shall. I have told you ; and that is enough. 

I have longed to tell you for some tim^ past. I did not 
think you would believ^ me. 

. “Believe you should say, Decima, Dr. West take 
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the codicil ! Were I to bring myself to that belief, I thinkr 
all my faith in man woul# go out You are sadly pre- 
judiced agaSist the Wests.” 

‘‘And you in their favour,” she could not help saying. 
“ But I shall ever be thankful for one thing— that you hav^ 
escaped Sibylla.” 

Was he thankful for it? Scarcely, while that pained 
heart of his, those coursing pulses, could beat on in this 
tumultuous manner at the bare sound of her name. 

In the silence that ensued — for neither felt inclmed to 
break it— they heard a voice in the hall below, inquiring 
wh#dier Mr. Verner was within. Lionel recognised it as 
•Tynn’s, , ■: 

“For all I know he is,” answered old Catherine. “I 
saw him a few minutes agone in the court out there, 
a-talking to the doctor.” 

“Will you please ask if I can speak to him.” 

Lionel did not wait further, but descended to the hall. 
The butler, in his deep mourning, had taken his seat on 
the bench. He rose as Lionel approached. ^ 

“ Well, Tynn, how are you ? What is it ? ” 

“ My mistress has sent me to ask if you’d be so kind as 
come to Verner’s Pride, sir?” said Tynn, standing with 
his hat in his hand. “She bade me say that she did not 
feel well enough, or she’d have written you a note with the 
request, but she wishes particularly to see you.” 

“ Does she wish to see me to-day? ” 

“ As soon as ever you could get there, sir, I fancy. I am 
sure she meant to-day.” 

“Very well, Tynn. I’ll come over. How is your 
mistress ? ” 

“ She’s very well, sir, now ; but she gets worried on all 
sides about things out-of-doors.” 

“ Who worrier> her with those tales ? ” asked Lionel. 

“ Everybody almost doesf sir, €is comes a-nigh her. First 
it’s one complaint that’s brought to the house, of things 
going wrong, and then- it’s another complaint — and the 
women servants, they have nOt the sense to keep it from 
her. My wife can’t keep her tongue still upon it, and can’t 
ffiee that the rest do. Might I ask how her ladyship is 
to-day, sir?” 

“Not any bettef, Tynn, Tell Mrs. Verner I will be with 
her almost immediately.” 

Lionel lost Htrie time m going to Vwrner’s Pride. Turned 
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^rom it as he had been, smarting under the injustioe and 
the pain, many a one would haye haughtily refused to re- 
enter it, whatever might have been the emergency. Not 
so Lionel. He had chosen to quit Verner’s Pride as his 
\esideoGe, but he had remained entirely good friends with 
Mrs. Verner, calling on her at times. Not upon her would 
■Lionel visit, his displeasure. 

It was somewhat curious that she had taken to sit in the 
old study of Stephen Verner ; a room which she had rai'ely 
entered during his lifetime. Perhaps some vague impression 
that she was now a woman of business, or ought to be one, 
that she herself was in sole charge for the absent heir, liad 
induced her to take up her daily sitting amidst the drawers, 
bureaux, and other places which had contained Mr. Verner’s 
papers— which contained them still. She had, however, 
never yet looked at one. If anything came up to the 
house, leases, deeds, other papers, she would say : ** Tynn, 
see to it,” or “Tynn, take it over to Mr. Lionel Verner, 
and ask what’s to be done.” Lionel never refused to 

. . . , ^ 

She was sitting back in Mr. Verner’s old chair, now, 
filling it a great deal better than he used to do. Lionel 
took her hand cordially. Every time he saw her he thought 
her looking bigger and bigger. However much she may 
have grieved at the time for her son John’s death, it had 
not taken away either her flesh or her high colour. Nothing 
would have troubled Mrs. Verner permanently, unless it 
had been the depriving her of her meals. Now John was 
gone, she cared for nothing else in life. 

“It’s kind of you to come, Lionel,” said she. “I want 
to talk to you. What will you have? — some wdne?” 

“Not any thing, ” replied Lionel, :» “ Tynn said you wished ^ 
to see me for something particul£?r,” 

“^nd so I do. You must take the management of the 
estate until Fred’s at honied’ • 

The words grated on his ear, and his brow knit itself 
into lilies. Butheansweredcalmiy— 

“ I cannot do that, Mrs. VSSrner.” 

“Then what can I do?” she asked. “ ftere’s all this 
great estate, nobody to see after it, nobody to take it in» 
charge ! I’m sure 1 have no more right to be teased over 
it than you hav^ Lionel.” . » , ^ 

“ It is your son’s,” „ * 

‘‘ I asked you not tS leave Verner’s Pride. I asked you 
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to tali^ the management of out-door things! You did so,'" 
between yoi^ uncle’s death^^and his burial.” 

“ Believing that I was taking the management of wdiac 
was mine,” replied Lionel. 

‘‘Why do you visit upon me the blame of all that has 
happened?” pursued Mrs. Verner. ** I declare that I 
knew nothing of what was done; I could not believe my 
own ears when I heard Matiss read out the will. You 
should not blame me.” 

I never have blamed you for it, Mrs. Verner. I believe 
you to be as innocent of blame in the matter as I am.” 

“*Then you ought not to turn haughty and cold, and 
refuse to help me. They are going to have me up before 
the Justice Courts at Heartburg ! ” 

“ Have you up before the Justice Courts at Heartburg ! ” 
repeated Lionel, in great astonishment. 

‘‘It’s all through Roy; I know it is. There’s some 
stupid dispute about a lease, and I am to be had up in 
evidence. Did you hear of the threat?” 

“ What threat ? ” asked he. 

“Some of the men are saying they’ll burn down Verner’s 
Pride. Roy turned them off the brick-yard, and they 
threaten they’ll do it out of revenge. If you would just 
look to things and keep Roy quiet, nothing of this would 
happen.” 

Lionel knew that. 

“ Mrs. Verner,” he said, “were you the owner of Verner’s 
Pride, I would spare no pains to help you. But I cannot 
act for Frederick Massingbird.” 

“ What has Fred done to you ? ” she asked quickly. 

“That is not the question — he has done nothing,” 
r answered Liond, speaking more rapidly still. “My 
management would — if ''I know anything of him — be 
essentially diffePent from your son’s; different from ^hat 
he would approve. Neither wSuld I take authority upon 
myself only to have it displaced upon his return. Have 
Roy before you, Mrs. Verner, and caution him.” 

“It does po good. I have already had him. He 
smoothes things over to me, so that black looks white. 
cLionel, I must say that you are unkind and obstinate.” 

“ I do not think Lam naturally either one or the other,” 
he answered; simling.^ “ Perhaps it might answ^er your 
purpose to put things into the handj^ of Matiss, until your 
sou’s return.” 
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He won’t take it,” she answered. “I sent for liim — 
what with this court busines» and the threat of incen- 
diarism, I am like one upon thorns— and he said he would 
■ \^not undertake it. He seemed to fear contact wdth Roy.” 

“ Were I to take the management, Mrs, Verner, my first 
act 'would be to discharge Roy.” 

Mrs. Verner tried again to shake his resolution. But he 
was quite ^firm. And, wishing her good-day, he left 
Verner’s Pride, and bent his steps towards the village. 


CHAPTER XXI L ^ 

PECKABy’S SHOP. 

On passing through Deerham from Verner’s Pride, a little 
below the shop of Mrs, Duff, you come upon an opening 
on the left hand, which led to quite a swarm of cottages. 
Many of the labourers congregated here. If you took this 
t?,?rning, which was called Clay Lane, and continued your 
way past the cottages in a straight line over the fields, you 
would arrive at the residence of the gamekeeper, Broom, 
leaving some brick-fields to the right, and the Willow 
Pool, which had been the end of poor Rachel Frost, on the 
left. But, unless you climbed hedges, you could not get 
to the pool from this quarter without going round, near 
the gamekeeper’s. The path which led to Verner’s Pride 
past the pool, and which Rachel had taken that un- 
fortunate night, had its commencement higher up in the 
village, above Mrs, Duff’s. A few cottages were scattered 
again beyond the gamekeeper’s, and one or two on this 
side it ; but we have nothing to dd with them at present. » 
A great part of the ill-feeling rife on” the estate was 
connected with tliese brick-fields. It hall been a great 
mistake on Mr, Verner’s pdrt efer to put Roy into power ; 
had Mr. Verner been in the habit of going out of doors 
himself, he would have seen this, find not kept the man on 
a week. The former bailiff* had died sudd^ily. He, the 
bailiff, had given some little power to Roy during his life- 
time ; had taken him on as a sort of inferior helper ; and» 
Mr. Verner, put to shifts by the bailiff’s death, had 
allowed Roy so to continue. Bit by ^tep by step, 
gradually, covertly, the man made good his footing : no 
other was put over Ifis head, and in time he came to be 
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called ®Roy the baiiiff, without having ev^r been formally ' 
appointed as bailiff. He chsew his two pounds per week — 
his Stipulates wages-— and he made, it is hard to say what, 
besides. Avarice and tyranny were the predominant - 
passions of Roy^s mind ; bad qualities, and likely to bring^ 
forth bad fruits when joined to petty power. 

About three years previous to Mr. Verner’s death, a 
stranger had appeared in Clay Lane, and set up a shop 
there. Nearly every conceivable thing in the shape of 
eatables was sold in it; that is, such eatables as are in 
request among the poor. Bread, flour, meat, potatoes, 
butfer, tea, sugar, red herrings, and the like. Soap and 
candles wei*e also sold ; and afterwards the man added 
green vegetables and coals, the latter doled out by the 
measure, so much a *‘kipe.” The man’s name was 
Peckaby ; he and his wife were without family, and they 
managed the shop between them. A tall, sti'ong, brawny 
man was he ; his wife was a remarkably tall woman, fond 
of gossip and of smart caps. She would go gadding out 
for hours at a stretch, leaving him to get through all tlve 
work at home, the preparing meals, the serving customers. 

Folks fly to new things ; to do so is a propensity inherent 
in human nature; and Mr. Peckaby’s shop flourished. 
Not that he was much honoured with the complimentary 
Mr.” ; his customers brought it out short — “ Peckaby’s 
shop.” Much intimacy had appeared to exist from the 
first between him and Roy, so that it was surmised they 
had been previously acquainted. The prices were low, the 
shop was close at hand, and Clay Lane flocked to it» 

New things, however, like new faces, are apt to turn out 
no better than the old ; sometimes not as good. And thus 
-it proved with Peckaby’s shop. From rather under- 
selling the shopl of the Village, Peckaby’s shop grew to 
increase its cha^'ges until they were higher than those of 
anybody else ; the wares a.ho deteriorated in value. Clay 
Lane awoke to this by degrees, and would have taken its 
custom away ; but that was . more easily contemplated 
than done. ^ g<^od many of its families had been allowed 
to get on Peckaby’s books, and they also found that Roy 
»«set his face against their leaving the shop. For Roy to 
set his face against a measure was a formidable affair, not 
readily contended ^'with ; the labourers did, not dare to fly 
in his face, lest he should m£ke an excuse to take their 
work from them. He had already discharged several. So 
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^Clay Lane, for the most part, fouhd itself tied to Peclcaby’s 
shop, and to paying some thirtj^per cent, beyopd what tliey 
would have paid at the old shops ; added to which was the 
of being compelled to put up with very inferior 
articles. Dissatisfaction at this state of things had long 
been smouldering. It grew and grew, threatening to 
break out into open rebellion, perhaps to bloodshed. The 
neighbourhood cried shame upon Roy, and felt inclined to 
echo the cry upon Mrs. Verner j while Clay Lane openly 
avowed their belief that Peckaby’s shop was Roy^s shop, 
and that the Peckaby’s were only put in to manage it. 

One fearfully hot Monday morning, in the beginniiig of 
July, Lionel Verner was passing down Clay Lane. In 
another week he would be away from Deerham. Lady 
Verner 'S illness had commenced near the latter end of 
xApril, and it was growing towards the end of June before 
she began to get better, or would give Lionel leave to 
depart Jan, plain - speaking, truth -telling Jan, had at 
length quietly told his mother that there was nothing the 
njatter wdth her but “vexing and temper.” Lady Verner 
went into hysterics at Jan’s unfilial conduct ; but, certain 
it was, from that very time she began to amend. July 
came in, and Lionel was permitted to fix the day for his 
departure. 

Lionel was walking down Clay Lane. It was a short 
cut to Lord Elmsley’s house over the hills, a mile or two 
distant. ^ Not a very suitable day for a w'alk. Had Lionel 
been training for a light jockey, without any superfluous 
weight, he: might have dispensed with extra covering in 
his exercise, and done as effectually without it. A hotter 
day never was known in our climate ; a more intensely 
burning sun never rode in the heavens; ^ It blazed down, 
with a force that was almost lihbearable, scorching and 
withering all within its radius, Lionel looked up at it; 
it seemed to blister his fac% ant dazzle his eyes ; and his 
resolution w^avered as he thought of the walk before him. 

“ I have a great mind not to go,” smid he mentally. “ They 
can set up their targets witliT>ut me. I shall be half dead 
by the time I get there.” Nevertheless, in the indecision, 
he still walked on. He thought he’d see how affairs looked^ 
wdien he came to the green fields. Green ! brown, rather. 

But Lionel found other affairs to look at befdre he reached 
the fields. On turnin|f a sharp angle of Clay Lane, he wag 
surprised to see a crowd collected, stretching from one side 
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of it 1*0 the other. Not a peaceable crowd evidently, " 
although it jyas composed /or the most part of the gentler 
sex; but a crowd of threatening arms and inflamed faces, 
and swaying white caps and noisy tongues. The female 
population of Clay Lane had collected there. 

Smash! went the breaking of glass in Lionel’s ears as 
he came in view; smash I went another crash. Were 
Peckaby’s shop windows suffering? A misgiving that it 
must be so, crossed the mind of Lionel, and he made few 
steps to the scene of warfare. 

Sure enough it was nothing less. Three great holes 
werS staring in so many panes, the splinters of glass lying 
inside the shop-window, amidst butter and flour, and other 
suchlike articles. The flour looked browm, and the butter 
was running away in an oily stream ; but that was no 
reason why a shower of broken glass should be added to 
improve their excellences. Mr. Peckaby, with white gills 
and hair raised up on end, stood, the picture of fear, gazing 
at the damage, but too much afraid to start out and prevent 
it. Those big iiieri are sometimes physical cowards. 
Another pane smashed!^ the weapon used being a hard 
piece of flint coal, which just escaped short of Mr, Peckaby’s 
head, and Lionel thought it time to interibre. He pushed 
into the midst of them. 

They drew aside when they saw who it was. In their 
hot passions — hot and angry then — perhaps no one, friend 
or enemy, would have stood a chance of being deferred to 
but Lionel Verner. They had so long looked upon him 
as the future lord of Verner’s Pride that they forgot to look 
upon him as anything less now. And they all liked Lionel. 
His appearance was as oil poured upon troubled waters, 
r ** What is the meaning of this ? What is the matter ? ” 
demanded Lionef. ^ 

“Oh, sir, wlsy don’t you interfere to protect us, ^ow 
things is come to this pass# Yi>u be a Verner !” was the 
prayer of remonstrance from all sides that met his words. 

‘ ‘ Give me an explanation,” reiterated Lionel. “ What is 
the grievance g ” 

The particular grievance of this morning, however easy 

explain, was somewhat difficult to comprehend, when 
twenty tongues were speaking at once— and those, shrill 
and excited ones. vain Lionel assured them that if one, 
instead of all, would tell it, he Should understand it sooner ; 
that if their tone were subdued, instead of loud enough to 
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be heard yonder at the brick-Eelds, it might be more desir- 
able. Excited women, sufferitig under wha| they deem a 
wrong, cannot be made quiet ; you may as well try to put 
down a rising* flood. Lionel resigned himself to his fate, 
and listened ; and at this stage of the aflair a new feature 
of It struck his eye and surprised him. Scarcely one of the 
women but bore in her Jiand some uncooked meat. Such 
meat! Lionel drew himself and his coat from too close 
pi-oximity to it. It was of varied hues, and walking away 
alive. Upon plates, whole or broken, upon half-saucers, 
upon dust-pans, upon fire-shovels, held at the end of t^ngs, 
hooked oiy to a fork, spread out in a coal-box ; anyhow so 
as to ^ avoid contact with fingers, these dainty pieces were 
■/'exhibited for inspection. ■ 

By what Lionel could gather, it appeared that this meat 
had been purchased on Saturday night at Peckaby’s shop. 
The women had said then, one and all, that it was not 
good ; and Mr. Peckaby had been regaled with various 
open conjectures, more plain than polite, as to the state 
of the animal from wdiich it had been supplied. Inde- 
pendent of the quality of the meat, it was none the better, 
even then, for having been kept. The women scented 
this ; but Peckaby, and Peckaby’s wife, who was always 
in the shop with her husband on a Saturday night, pro- 
tested and vowed that their customers’ noses were mis- 
taken ; that the meat would be perfectly good and fresh 
on the Sunday, and on the Monday too, if they liked to 
keep it so long. The women, somewhat doubtfully giving 
ear to the assurance, knowing that the alternative was 
that or none, bought the meat and took it home. On 
Sunday morning they found the meat was — anything you 
may imagine. It was neither ct>okable^nor eatable ; and 
their ang-er against Peckaby was not diminished by a 
certain fact which oozed out to them ; nantely, that Peckaby 
himself did not cut his SuRday% dinner off the meat in his 
shop, but sent to buy it of one of the Deerham butchers. 
The general indignation ^as great; the men, deprived 
of their Sunday’s meat, joined in it ; buUnothing could / 
be done until Monday morning. Peckaby’s shop was/ 
alwa3^s hermetically^ sealed on a Sunday. Mr. Verntftr/ 
had been stringent in allowing no Sunday traffic on thi 
;;■ estate^:/' 

Monday came. Tke men went to their work as usual, 
leaving their wdves to deal with the matter. Behold them 
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assemb*(ed with their meat, kept for the occasi0n in spite 
of its state, J)efore the shop of Peckaby. But of redress 
they could get none; Peckaby was deaf ; and Lionel 
arrived to find hostilities commenced. Such was the 
summary of the story. : 

“ You are acting very wrongly,” were Lionel’s first words 
to them in answer. “You should blame the meat, not 
Peckaby. Is this weather for keeping meat ? ” 

“The weather didn’t get to this heat till yesterday in the 
afternoon,” said they — and Lionel could not deny the fact. 
Mrs. Dawson took up the word. 

“ UurmeBX warn’t bought at Peckaby’s; our meat were 
got at Clark’s, and it were sweet as a nut. ’Twere veal, 
too, and that’s the worst meat for keeping. Roy ’ud kill 
us if he could ; but he can’t force m on to Peckaby’s 
rubbish. We defy him to’t,” 

In point of defying Roy, the Dawsons had done that 
long ago. Thei'e was open warfare between them, and 
skirnvishes took place occasionally. The first act of Roy, 
after it was known that Lionel was disinherited, had beep 
to discharge old Dawson and his sons from work. How 
they had managed to live since was a mystery; funds did 
not seem to run low with them ; tales of their night- 
poaching went about, and the sons got an odd job at 
legitimate work now and then. , 

“ It’s an awful shame,” cried a civil, quiet woman, Sarah 
Grind, one of a very numerous family, commonly called 
“Grind’s lot,” “ that we should be beat down to have our 
victuals and other things at such a place as Peckaby’s ! 
Sometimes, sir, I’m almost inclined to ask, is it Christians 
as rules over us?” 

r Lionel felt the^ shaft levelled at his family, though not 
personally at hin*self. * 

“ You are not^beaten down to it,” he said. “Why do |?ou 
deal at Peckaby’s? Stay # bit f I know what you would 
urge : that by going elsewhere you would displease Roy, 
It seems to me that if you would all go elsewhere, Roy 
could not prevent it. Should Sne of you attempt to go, he 
might ; but he could not prevent it if you all go with one 
^iccord. If Peckaby’s things are bad — as I believe they are 
—why do you buy them ? ” 

“There aifi’t a^single thing as is good in his place,” 
spoke up a woman, half-crymg. “ Sir, it’s truth. His 
dour is half bone-dust, and his ’taturs is, watery. His 
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%ugar is satid, and his tea is leaves dried over again,' while 
his eggs is rotten, and his coals*is flint,’’ » 

^ “ Allowing that, it is no good reason for your smashing 

X.his windows,” said Lionel. ‘‘It is utterly impossible that 
that can be tolerated.” 

“ Why do he palm his bad things off upon us, then ? ” 
retorted the crowd. “He makes us pay half as much 
again as we do in the other shops ; and when we gets 
them home, we can’t eat ’em. Sir, you be Mr. Verner 
now ; you ought to see as we be protected.” 

“I am Mr. Verner; but I have no power. My pojver 
has been taken from me, as you know, Mrs. Verner 
'is—” ' ■ ■ ■ 

“A murrain light upon her!” scowled a man from the 
outskirts of the crowd, “ Why do she call herself Mrs. 
Verner, and stick herself up for missis at Verner’s Pride, 
if she is to take no notice on us? Why do she leave us in 
the hands of Roy, to be—” 

Lionel had turned upon the man like lightning. 

•“Davies, how dare you presume so to speak of Mrs. 
Verner in my presence ? Mrs. Verner is not the source 
of your ills; you must look nearer to you, for that. Mrs. 
Verner is aged and ailing ; she cannot get out of doors to 
see into your grievances.” 

At the moment of Lionel’s turning to the man, lie, 
Davies, had commenced to push his way towards Lionel. 
This caused the crowd to sway, and Lionel’s hat, which 
he held carelessly in his hand, having taken it off to wipe 
his heated brow, got knocked down. Before he could 
stoop for its rescue, it was trampled out of shape ; not 
intentionally— they would have protected Lionel and his 
things with their lives — but ipadvertently. A woman * 
picked it up with a comical look of despair. To put on 
thatm.%?axi was impossible, * 

“Never mind,” said Lionel good-naturedly. “It was 
my own fault ; I should have held it better.” 

“Put your handkercher yftur head, sir,” was the 
woman’s advice. “ It’ll keep the sun off.” • 

Lionel smiled, but did not take it. Davies was claiming 
his attention; while some of the women seemed inclined* 
to go in for a fight, which should secure t^ie hat. 

“Could Mr. Verner get opt o’ doors and look into our 
grievances, the last y^ars of his life, any more, sir, nor 
she can ? ” he was asking, in continuation of the subject. 
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“No, 'sir; he couldn’t, and he didn’t; but things wasn’t" 
then brougla| to the pitch ac they be now,” 

“No,” acquiesced Lionel, “I was at hand then, to 
interpose between Roy and Mr. Verner.” 

“And don’t you think, sir, as you might be able to do' 
the same thing Still ? ” 

“ No, Davies, I have been displaced from Verner’s 
Pride, and from all power connected with it. I have no 
more right to interfere with the working of the estate than 
you have. You must make the best of things until Mr. 
Ma|singbird’s return.” 

“There’ll be some dark deed done, then, afore many 
weeks is gone over ; that’s what there’ll be 1 ” was Davies’s 
sullen reply. “ It ain’t to be stood, sir, as a man and his 

family is to clam, ’cause Peckaby ” 

“ Davies, I will hear no more on that score,” interrupted 
Lionel, “ You men should be men, and make common 
cause in that one point for yourselves against Roy. You 
have your wages in your hand on a Saturday night, and 
can deal at any shop you please.” 

The man — he wore a battered old straw hat on his head, 
which looked as dirty as his face — raised his eyes with 
an air of surprise at Lionel. 

“ What wages, sir? We don’t get ours.” 

“ Not get your wages? ” repeated Lionel. 

“No, sir; not on a Saturday night. That’s just it — it’s 
where the new shoe’s a-pinching. Roy don’t pay now on 
a Saturday night. He gives us all a sort o’ note, good 
for six shilling, and we has, us or our wives, to take that 
to Peckaby’s, and get what we can for it On the Monday, 
at twelve o’clock, which is his new time for paying the 
" wages, he docks us of Six shilling. Thafs his plan now ; 
and no wonder as some *of us has kicked at it, and then 
he have turned *hs off. I be one.” ^ 

Lionel’s brow burned ; ribt wfih the blazing sun, but with 
indignation. That this should happen on the lands of the 
Verner’s! Hot words fose to his lips — to the effect that 
Roy, as he bralieved, was acting against the law— but he 
swallowed them down ere spoken. It might not be 
^’expedient to proclaim so much to the men. 

; “Since when Roy done this?” he asked. “I am 
surprised nol to have heard oJ,it.” ^ 

“This six weeks he have done |t, sir, and longer nor 
that. It’s get our things from Peckaby’s or it’s not get any 
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at all. Folks won’t trust the ykes of us, without us goes 
wnth the money in_ our hands. We might llave knowed 
^ there was some evil in the wind when Peckaby’s took to 
• give us trust Mr. Verner wasn’t the best of masters to us, 
after liedet Roy get on our backs — saving your presence for 
saying it, sir ; but you must know as it’s truth — but there’s 
things a-going on now as ’ud make him, if he knowed ’em, 
rise up out of his grave. Let Roy take care of Iiisself, 
that he don’t get burned up some night in his, bed ! ” 
significantly added the man. 

“ Be silent, Davies ! You-- — ” » 

Lionel was inteiTupted by a commotion. Upon turning 
to ascertain its cause, he found an excited crowd hastening 
towards the spot from the brick-fields. The news of the 
affray had been carried thither, and Roy, with much 
intemperate language and loud wrath, had set off at full 
speed to quell it. The labourers set off after him, probably 
to protect their wives. Shouting, hooting, swearing — at 
which pastime Roy was the loudest — on they came, in a 
siate of fury. 

But for the presence of Lionel Verner, things might have 
come to a crisis—if a fight could have brought a crisis on. 
He interposed his authority, which even Roy did not yet 
dispute to his face, and he succeeded in restoring peace for 
the time. He became responsible — I don’t know whether 
it was quite wise of him to do so— for the cost of the broken 
windows, and the women were allowed to go home unmo- 
lested. The men returned to their work, and Mr. Peckaby’s 
face regained its colour. Roy was turning away, muttering 
to hinpelf, when Lionel beckoned him aside with an 
authoritative hand. « • 

“Roy, this must not go on. Oo you understand me? 

It must not go on.” « 

“that’s not to go on, si»7 ” »torted Roy sullenly. 

“ You know what I mean. This disgraceful system of 
affairs altogether. I believe that^ou would be amenable 
to the law in thus paying thetnen, or in part jiaying them, 
with an order for goods ; instead of in open, honest coin. 
Unless I am mistaken, it borders very closely upon the* 
truck system.” 

“ I can take care of myself and of the law, too, sir,” was 
the answer of Roy. • 

“Very good. I slitll take care that this sort of 
oppression is lifted off the shc^lders of the mem Had I 


known it \^s being puii^ued, I should have stopped 
it before.” 

“ You have no right to interfere between me and anything 
now, sir.” 

Roy,” said Lionel calmh’’, ^*y^ou are perfectly well aware 
that the right, not only to interfere between you and the 
estate, but to invest me with full power over it and you, 
was sought to be given me by Mrs. Verner at ray uncle’s 
death. « For reasons of my own I chose to decline it, and 
have continued to decline it. Do you remember what I 
once told you^ — that one of my first acts of power would be 
to displace you? After what I have seen and heard to-day, 
I shall deliberate whether it be not rny duty to reconsider 
my determination, and assume this, and ail other power.” 

Roy’s face turned green. He answered defiantly, not in 
tone, but in spirit- — 

** It wouldn’t be for long, at any rate, sir ; and Mr. 
Massingbird, I know, ’ll put me into my place again on 
fiis return.” 

Lionel did not reply immediately. The sun was coming 
down upon his uncovered head like a burning furnace, and 
he was casting a glance round to see if any friendly shade 
might be at hand. In his absorption over the moment’s 
business he had not observed that he had halted with Roy 
right underneath its beams. No, there was no shade just 
in that spot. A public pump stood behind him, but the 
sun was nearly vertical, and the pump got as much of it 
as he did. A thought glanced through Lionel’s mind of 
resorting to the advice of the women, to double his 
handkerchief cornerwise over his head. But he did not 
purpose staying above Mother minute with Roy, to whom 
he again turned. ' 

“ Don’t dece^^e yourself, Roy. Mr. Massingbird is^not 
likely to countenance suci! dohigs as these. That Mrs. 
Verner will not, I know ; and, I tell you plainly, I will not. 
You shall pay the menfs w^es at the proper and usual 
time ; you shall pay them in Tull, to the last halfpenny that 
they earn. Do you hear ? I order you now to do so. We 
will have no underhanded truck system introduced on the 
Verner estate.” 

“You’d like to ruin poor Peckaby, I suppose, sir I ” 

“I have nothing to do witff Peckaby. If public rumour 
is to be credited, the business iQ not Peckaby ’s, but 
yours ” , 
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c c It IS a pack of liars I ” burst forth Roy. 

PeclSby^i’ ^ ^ have •nothing to with that. 

Lioners voice faltered. An awful pain— a pain, the like 
ox which, fw acute violence, he had never felt — had struck 
mm in the head. He put his hand up to it, and fell against 
the pump. ,■ ^ 


“ Are you ill, sir ?” asked Roy. 

‘‘ What can it be ? ” murmured Lionel. “A sudden pain 
has attacked me here, Roy,” touching his head ; “an awful 
pain. 1 11 get into Frost’s, and sit down.” 

Frost’s cottage was but a minute’s vralk, but Lionel 
staggered as he went to it. Roy attended him. The man 
humbly asked if Mr. Lionel would be pleased to lean upon 
him, but Lionel waved him off. Matthew Frost was sitting 
indoors alone ; his grandchildren were at school, his son’s 
wue was busy elsewhere. Matthew no longer went out to 
labour. He had been almost incapable of it before Mr 
Verner’s annuity fell to him. Robin was away at work 1 
^t Robin was a sadly altered man since the death of 
Rachel. His very nature appeared to have changed. 

^ “ My head ! my head I ” broke from Lionel, as he entered, 
in the intensity of his pain. “ Matthew, I think I must 
have got a sun-stroke.” 

Old Matthew pulled off his straw hat, and lifted himself 
slowly out of his chair. All his movements were slow now. 
Lionel had sat himself down on the settle, his head clasped 
by both hands, and his pale face turned to fieiy red — as 
deep a crimson as Mrs. Verner’s was habitually. 

A sun-stroke ? ’’ echoed old Matthew, leaning on his 
stick, as he stood before him, attentively regarding Lionel. 

“ Ay, sir, for sure it looks like it. *Have you been standing * 
still in the sun, this blazing day ? ” ^ 

“•! have been standing in it without my hat,” replied 
Lionel. “ Not for long, however.” 

“ It don’t take a minute, sir, to do the mischief. - I had 
one myself, years before you ^vere torn, Mr. Lionel. On a 
day as hot as this, I was out in my gardenf here, at the 
back of this cottage. I had gone out without my hat, and 
was standing over my pig, watching him eat his wash,,* 
when I felt something take my head— jsuch a pain, sir, 
that I had nevei* felt before, ^nd never wish to feel again. 

I went indoors, and i^obin, who might be a boy of five, or 
so, looked frightened at me, my face was so red. I couldn* 
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hold my head up, sir ; and when the doctor came, he said 
it was a sui^stroke. I thfnk there must be particular 
moments and days when the sun has this power to harm 
us, though we don’t know which they are nor how to avoid 
them,” added old Matthevr, as much in self-soliloquy as to 
Lionel. “I had often been out before, without my hat, in 
as great heat ; for longer, too ; and it had never harmed 
me. Since then, sir, I have put a white handkerchief 
inside the crown of my hat in hot weather. The doctor 
told me to do so.” 

How long did the pain last?” asked Lionel, feeling his 
pain growing worse with every moment. ** Man}’^ hours ? ” 
Hours repeated old Matthew, with a strong emphasis 
on the word. “ Mr. Lionel, it lasted for days and weeks. 
Before the next morning came, sir, I ^was in a raging 
fever; for three weeks, good, I was in my bed, above 
here, and never out of it; hardly the clothes smoothed 
a-top of me. Sun-strokes are not frequent in this climate, 
sir, but when they do come, they can’t be trifled with.” 

Perhaps Lionel felt the same conviction. Perhaps he felt 
that with this pain, increasing as it was in intensity, he 
must make the best of his way home, if he would get 
home at all. ‘'Good-day, Matthew,” he said, rising from 
the bench. “ I’ll go home at once ! ” 

“And send for Dr. West, sir, or for Mr. Jan, if you are 
no better when you get there,” was the parting salutation 
of the old man. 

He stood at the door, leaning on his stick, and watched 
Lionel down Clay Lane. ‘ ‘ A sun-stroke, for sure, repeated 
he, slowly turning in, as the angle of the lane hid Lionel 
/roin his view. 

^ CHAPTER XXIII. 

DAYS AND NIQHTS OF PAIN. 

In his darkened chamber ab-Deerham Court lay Lionel 
Vemer. Whether it was a sun-stroke, or %vhether it was 
,but the commencement of a fever, which had suddenly 
struck him down that day, certain it was, that a violent 
sickness attacked Jiim, and he lay for many, many days — 
days and weeks as old Frostr had called "it — between life 
and death. Fever and delirium struggled with life, which 
should get the mastery. 
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^ Very little doubt was ther^ timt his state of mind 
increased the danger of his smte of body. How bravely 
Lionel had struggled to do battle with his great anguish, 
he might scarcely have known himself, in all its full 
intensity, save for this illness. He had loved Sibylla with 
the pure fervour of feelings young and fresh. He could 
have loved her to the end of life; he could have died for 
her. No leaven was mixed with his love, no base dross; 
it was refined as the purest silver. It is only these exalted, 
ideal passions, which partake more of heaven’s nature than 
of earth’s, that upon the heart when their end comes. 

Terribly had it told upon Lionel Verner’s. In one hour he 
had learned that Sibylla was false to him, was about to 
become the wife of another. In his sensitive reticence, in 
his^ shrinking pride, he had put a smiling face upon it 
beiore the world. He had watched her marry Frederick 
Massingbird, and had ‘^made no sign.” Deep, deep in 
his heart, fifty fathom deep, had he pressed down his 
misery, passing his days in what may be called a false 
a^nosphere— -showing a false side to his friends. It seemed 
false to Lionel, the appearing what he was not. He was 
his true self at night only, when he could turn, and toss, 
and groan out his trouble at vdll. But, when illness 
attacked him, and he had no strength of body to thi“ow 
off his pain of mind, then he found how completely , the 
blow had shattered him. It seemed to Lionel, in his 
sane moments, in the intervals of his delirium, that it 
would be far happier to die, than to wake up again to 
renewed life, to bear about within him that ever-present 
sorrow. Whether the fever— it was not brain fever, though 
bordering closely upon it— was thjp result of this state of 
mind, more than of the sun-stro^ie, might be a question. ** 
Nobody knew anything of that inward statj^e, and the sun- 
stroke got all the blam^p-save, perhaps, from Lionel 
himself. He may have doubted/ 

One day Jan called in to see him. It was in August. 

Several weeks had elapsed si|ice tfie commencement of his 
illness, and he was so far recovered as to b^ removed by 
day to a sitting-room on a level with his chamber— a 
wondrously pretty sitting-room over Lady Verner’s drawing- 
room, but not so large as that, and called»“ Miss Decima’s 
room.” The wsrlls were panelled in medallions, white and 
delicate blue, the curtains were of blue satin and lace, the 
furniture blue. In each • medallion hung an exquisite | 
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painting in water colours, framed — ^Decima’s doing. Lady 
Verner was tone who liked*at times to be alone, and then 
Decima would sit in this room, and feel more at home than 
in any room In the house. When Lionel began to recover, 
the room was given over to him. Here he lay on the sofa; 
or lounged on an easy-chair ; or stood at the window, his 
hands clasping hold of some support, and his legs as 
tottering as were poor old Matthew Frost’s. Sometimes 
Lady Verner would be his companion, sometimes he would 
be consigned to Decima and Lucy Tempest. Lucy was 
ple^g^sed to take her share of helping the time to pass; 
would read to him, or talk to him ; or sit down oh her low 
stool on the hearth-rug and only look at him, waiting until 
he should want something done. Dangerous moments, 
MlssLuc}^! Unless your heart is cased in adamant, you 
can scarcely be with that attractive man— ten times more 
attractive now, in his sickness — and not get your wings 
singed. 

Jan came in one day when Lionel was sitting on the sofa, 
having propped the cushion up at the back of his heard. 
Decima was winding some silk, and Lucy was holding the 
skein for her. Lucy wore a summer dress of white muslin, 
a blue sprig raised upon it in tambour-stitch, with blue and 
white ribbons at its waist and neck. Very pretty, very 
simple it looked, but w^onderfully according with Lucy 
Tempest. Jan looked round, saw a tolerably strong table, 
and took up his seat upon it. 

How d’ye get on, Lionel ? ” asked he. 

It was Dr. West who attended Lionel, and Jan was chary 
of interfering with the doctor’s proper patients— or, rather, 
the doctor was chary of^his doing so— therefore Jan’s visits 
^ ti'ere entirely unprofessional. 

“ I don’t get on at all— as it seems to me,” replied Lionel 

I’m sure I am weaker than I ^vas a week ago.” ^ 

‘‘ I dare say,” said Jan. ^ 

‘ ' You dare say 1 ” echoed Lionel, When a man has 
turned the point of an Jllnes^, he expects to get stronger, 
instead of we?Piker.” 

“That depends,” said Jan. I beg your pardon, Miss 
^'Lucy ; that’s my foot caught in your dress, isn’t it? ” 

Lucy turned tq disentangle her dress from Jan’s great 
feet. “You should not sway^our feet about so, Jan,” said 
she pleasantly, 

“ It hasn’t hurt it* has it ? ” asked Jan. 
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% ‘‘ Oh, no. Is there another skein to hold, Decima ? ” 
Decima replied in the negativt. She rose, p^t the paper 
of silk upon the table, and then turned to Jan. 

“ Mamma and I had quite a contention yesterday,” she 
said to him. “ I say that Lionel is not being treated 
; ■„ properly.”" .■ 

“That’s just my opinion, ”!aqomcaIIy replied Jan. “Only 
West flares up so, if his treatment is called in question. 
I’d get him well in half the time.” . 

Lionel wearily changed his position on the sofa. The 
getting well, or the keeping ill, did not appear to interest 
.him 'greatly. ■ , ' ■ * • 

“ Let’s look at his medicine, Decima,” continued Jan. 
“ I have not seen what has come round lately.” 

Decima left the room and brought back a bottle with 
some medicine in it. 

“ There’s only one dose left,” she remarked to Jan. 

Jan took the cork out and smelt it; then he tasted it, 
apparently with great gusto, as anybody else might taste 
pQrt wine ; while Lucy watched him, drawing her lips 
away from her pretty teeth in distaste at the proceeding. 

“ Psha !” cried Jan. 

“ Is it not proper medicine for him ? ” asked Decima. 

“ It’s as innocent as water,” said Jan. “ It’ll do him 
neither good nor harm.” 

And finally Jan poured the lot down his own throat. 

Lucy shuddered. 

“ Oh, Jan, how could you take it ? ” 

“ It won’t hurt me,” said literal Jan. 

“ But it must be so nasty ! I never could have believed 
any one would willingly drink medicine. It is bad enough 
to do it when compelled by sickness,” 

“Law!” returned Jan. “If fou call this nasty, Miss 
Lucv, you should tastfe some of our phySic. The smell 
would about knock you do\'\^i.” • 

“I think nothing is worse than the smell of drugs,” 
resumed Lucy. “ The other day, when Lady Verner called 
> in at your surgery to speak td*you, and took me with her, I 
i , was glad to get into the open air again.” 

“ Don’t you ever marry a doctor, then, Miss Lucy.” 
“lam not going to marry one,” returned Lucy. 

“ Well, you ceed not look so fierce j** cried Jan. “I 
didn’t ask you.” ^ 

Lucy laughed. “Did I look fierce, Jan? I suppose I 
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was thinking of the drugs. Vd never, il#er be a surgeon, 
of all thingsp^in the world. 

‘^If evet'ybody was of your mind, Miss Lucy, how would 
people get doctored ? ” 

“ Very true,’^ answered Lucy. - * But I don’t envy them.” 

** The doctors or the people ? ” asked Jan. 

“I meant the doctors. But I envy the patients less,” 
glancing involuntarily towards Lionel as she spoke. 

Jan glanced at him too. “ Lionel, I’ll bring you round 
some better stuff than this,” said he. “What are you 
eating ? ” 

“Nothing,” put in Decima. “Dr. West keeps him 
upon arrowroot and beef-tea, and such things.” 

“Slops,” said Jan contemptuously. “Have a foivl 
cooked every day, Lionel, and eat it all, if you like, bones 
and ail; or a mutton-chop or tvro ; or some good eels. 
And have the window open and sit at it ; don’t lounge on 
that sofa, fancying you can’t leave it ; and to-morrow or 
the next day, borrow Mrs. Verner’s carriage ” 

“ No, thank you,” interposed Lionel. 

“ Have a fly, then,” composedly went on Jan. ** Rouse 
jrourself, and eat and drink, and go into the air, and you’ll 
soon be as well as I am. It’s the stewing and fretting 
indoors, fancying themselves ill, that keeps folks back.” 

Something like a sickly smile crossed Lionel’s wan lips. 
“Do you remember how you offended your mother, Jan, 
by telling her she only wanted to rouse herself? ” 

“Well,” said Jan, “it was the truth. West keeps his 
patients dilly-dallying on, when he might have them well in 
no time, if he says anything about them to me, I always 
tell him so ; otherwise I don’t interfere ; it’s no business 
' of mine. But you are my brother, you know.” 

“ Don’t quarrel with West on my account, Jan. Only 
settle it amicably between you, what I am to do, and Avhat 
I am to take. I don’t care.” 

“ Quarrel ! ” said Jan. “ You never knew me to quarrel 
in your life. West caki corpe and see you as usual, and 
charge you, ^ you please ; and you can just pour his physic 
down the sink. I’ll send you some bark: but it’s not of 
^ much consequence wdiether you take it or not ; it’s good 
kitchen physic you want now. Is there anything on your 
mind that’s keeping you back,? ” added plain Jan. 

A streak of scarlet rose to Lionel’s white cheek. 

“Anything* on my mind, Jan 1 I do not understand you.” 
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*‘Look here/’ said Jan, ** if there nothing, you ought 
to be better than this by now, iif spite of old West. What 
you have got to do is to rouse yourself, and believe you 
are well, instead of lying by, here. My mother was angry 
with me for telling her that, but didnk she get well all one 
way after it? - And look at the poor! They have their 
illnesses that bring ’em down to skeletons ; but when did 
you ever find them He by, after they got better? They 
can’t; they are obliged to go out and turn to at vrork 
again ; and the consequence is they are w'ell in no time. 
You have your fowl to-day,” continued Jan, taking himself 
off the table to depart; “or a duck, if you fancy it’s more 
savoury; and if West comes in while you are eating it, 
tell him I ordered it. He can’t grumble at me for - 
■ doctor! ngj/o#.” . 

Decima left the room with Jan. Lucy Tempest went to 
the window, tl^ew it open, drew an easy-chair, with its 
cushions, near to it, and then returned to the sofa. 

Will you come to the window?” said she to Lionel. 
“Jan said you were to sit there, and I have put your 
■.cliair ready.” 

Lionel unclosed his eyelids. “I am better here, child, 
thank you.” 

“But you heard w*hat Jan said-— that you were not going 
the right way to get well.” ■/ 

“It does not much matter, Lucy, whether I get well* or 
wdiether I don’t,” he answered wearily. 

Lucy sat down ; not on her favourite stool, but on a low 
chair, and fixed her eyes upon him gravely. 

“ Do you know what Mr. Gust would say to that ? ” she 
asked. “He would tell you that ^ou were ungrateful to 
God. You are already half-way towards getting well.” * 

“ I lpo\v I am, Lucy* But I am nearly ^Jred of life.” 

^ “k is only the very old ^ho^say that, or ought to say 
it. 1 am not sure that they — even if they were a 

hundred. But you are young. Stay! I will find it 
for you.” * • 

He was searching about for his handkerchief. Lucy • 
found it, fallen on the floor at the back of the sofa. She 
i brought it round to him, and he gently laid hold of her* 

hand as he took it, ^ 

“ My little frifend, you ha^^e yet to learn that things, 
not years, tire us of ” 

F Luc%' shook her head. 


*^No; I have not to learn It I know it must be so; 
Will you phase to come to" the window ? 

Lionel, partly because his tormentor (may the word be 
used? he was sick, bodily and mentally, and would have'*® 
lain still for ever) was a young lady, partly to avoid the 
trouble of persisting in No,- rose, and took his seat in 
the arm-chair, 

^*What an obstinate nurse you would makCj Lucy I Is 
there anything else, pray, that you wish me to do? ” 

She did not smile in response to his smile ; she looked 
ve^-y grave and serious. , 

“ I would do all that Jan says, were I you,” was her 
answer. “I believe in Jan. He will get you well sooner 
than Dr. West,” 

** Believe in Jan ? ” repeated Lionel, willing to be gay 
if he could. ** Do you mean that Jan is Jan ? ” 

“I mean that 1 have faith in Jan. I have none in 
• Dr.. West” . ;■ . 

his medical skill ? . Let me tell you, Lucy, he is 
a very clever man, in spite of what Jan may say.” 

“ I can’t tell anything about his skill. Until Jan spoke 
now I did not know but he was treating you rightly. 
But I have no faith in himself. I think a good, true, 
faithful-natured man should be depended on for cure, 
more certainly than one who is false-natured.” 

** False-natured !” echoed Lionel. **Lucy, 3^ou should 
not so speak of Dr. West You know nothing wrong of 
Dr. West. He is much esteemed among us at Deerham.” 

'*Of course I know nothing wrong of him,” returned 
Lucy, with some slight surprise. “ But when I look at 
people I always seem J:o know what they are. I am sorry 
to have said so much. * I— I think I forgot it was to you 
I spoke,” 

“ Forgot I ’^exclaimed Lionel. Forgot what ? ” 

She hesitated at the last sentence, and she now blushed 
vividly. 

** I forgot for the mbmenj that he was Sibylla’s father,” 
she simply Caid. 

Again tile scarlet rose in the face of Lionel. Lucy leaned 
against the window«frame but a few paces from him, hei 
large soft eyes,, in their earnest sympathy, lifted to his. 
He positively shrank from them. c 

^“What’s Sibylla to me?” he^. asked. '‘She is Mrs. 
Frederick Massingbird.” 
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Lucy stood in penitence. “ Do not be angry with me,*’ 
she timidly cried. '' I ought not to have sai(f it to you, 
perhaps. I see it always. ” 

‘'See what, Lucy?** he continued, speaking gently, 
not 'in: anger. 

“ I see how much you think of her, and how ill it makes 
you. When Jan asked just now if you had anything on 
your mind to keep you back, I knew what it was.’’’ 

Lionel grew hot and cold with a sudden fear. “Did 
1, say anythingin my delirium?'*’- . .. 

“ Nothing at all-— that I heard of. I was not with yoti. 

I do not think anybody suspects that you are ill because — 
because’ of 

II! because of her 1 ” he sharply repeated, the words 
breal^ing from him in his agony, in his shidnking dread 
at finding so much suspected. “I am ill from fever. 
What else should I be ill from ? ’* 

Lucy went dose to his chair and stood before him 
meekly. 

*‘'I am so sorry,” she whispered. “I cannot help 
seeing things, but I did not mean to make you angry.” 

He rose, steadying himself by the table, and laid his 
hand upon her head, with the same fond motion that a 
jfather might have used. 

“ Lucy, I am not angry — only vexed at being watched 
so closely,” he concluded, his Hps parting with a faint 
smile. 

in her earnest, truthful, serious face of concern, as it 
was; turned up to him, he read how futile it would be to 
persist in his denial. 

** I did not watch you for the purpose of watching. I , 
sawliow it was, without being able? to help myself.” 

Lionel bent his head. • ^ 

‘‘ Ifet the secret remain belwveeii^ us, Lucy. Never suffer 
a hint of it to escape your lips.” 

Nothing answered him save th^ glad expression that 
beanied out from her coun^nance, telling, him how 
implicitly he might trust to her. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DANGEROUS COMPANIONSHIP. 

Lionel Verner grew better. His naturally good constitu- 
tion triumphed over the disease, and his sick soreness of 
mind lost somewhat of its sharpness. So long as he 
brooded in silence over his pain and his wrongs, there was 
little chance of the sting becoming much lighter ; it was 
lik<^ the vulture preying upon its own vitals ; but that 
season of silence was past. When once a deep grief can 
be spoken of^ its great agony is gone. I think there is an 
old saying, or a proverb — ** Griefs lose themselves in 
telling,’* and a greater truism was never uttered. The ice 
once broken, touching his feelings with regard to Sibylla, 
Lionel found comfort in making it his theme of conversa- 
tion, of complaint, although his hearer and confidant was 
only Lucy Tempest. A strange comfort, but yet a natural 
one, as those who have suffered as Lionel did may be 
able to testify. At the time of the blow, when Sibylla 
deserted him with coolness so great, Lionel could have 
died rather than give utterance to a syllable betraying his 
own pain ; but several months had elapsed since, and the 
turning-point was come. He did not, unfortunately, love 
Sibylla one shade less ; love such as his cannot be over- 
come so lightly ; but the keenness of the disappointment, 
the blow to his self-esteem — -to his vanity, it may be said — 
was growing less intense. In a case like this, of faithless- 
ness, let it happen to man or to woman, the wounding of the 
self-esteem is not the l^ast evil that must be borne. Lucy 
Tempest was, in Lion^’s estimation, little more than a 
child, yet it was singular how he g^ew to love to talk with 
her. Not for love of her^do^not fancy that — but for the 
opportunity it gave him of talking of Sibylla. You may 
deem this an anomalyj I know that it was natural ; and, 
like oil poured upon 'a wofind, so did it bring balm to 
Lionel’s troSbled spirit. 

He never spoke of her save at the dusk hour. During 
the broad, garish light of day, his lips were sealed. In 
the soft twilight of the evening, if it happened that Lucy 
was alone with him, then vrould pom* out his heart — 
would tell of his past tribulation, past he spoke of it ; 
liad he not regarded it as past, he never would have spoken. 
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Lucy listened, mostly in silencfli) returning him her earnest 
sympathy. Had Lucy Tempest been a little older in ideas, 
or had she been by nature and rearingf less entirelv sing*3e- 
mhided, she might not have sat unrestrainedly with him, 
going into the room at any moment, and stopping there, as 
she would had he been her brother. Lucy was gettincr to 
covet the companionship of Lionel very much-~-too much, 
taking all things into consideration. It never occurred to 
her that, for that very reason, she might do w'eil to keep 
away. She was not sufficiently experienced to define her 
own sensations ; and she did not surmise that there* was 
anything inexpedient or not perfectly orthodox in her beina 
so much with Lionel. She liked to be with him. and she 
T liking upon any occasion tliat offered. 

_Oh, Lucy, I loved her ! I did love her ! ” he would say, 
having repeated the same words perhaps fifty times before 
in other interviews ; and he w’ould lean back in his easy- 
chair, and cover his eyes with his hand, as if willing to shut 
put all sight save that of the past. ** Heaven knows what 
she w^as to me 1 Heaven only knows what her faithlessness 
has cost ! ” 

“Did you dream of her last night, Lionel?” answered 
Lucy, from her low seat where she generally sat, near to 
Lionet, Lut with her face mostly turned from him. 

And it may as well be mentioned that Miss Lucy never 
thought of such a thing as discouraging Lioners love and 
remembrance of Sibylla. Her whole business in the matter 
seemed to be to listen to him, and help him to remember 
her. 

*Ay,” said Lionel, in answer to the question. “ Do you 
suppose I should dream of anything else ? ” ^ 

^yiiatever Lucy^ may or may n5t have supposed, it was a 
po|^tive fact, known vTeil to Lionel — knowa to him, and re- 
membered by him to this ifbur-^thathe constantly dreamed 
of Sibylla. Night after night, since the unhappy time when 
he learned that she had left him Frederick Massingbird, 
had she formed the prominei^t subject of his^dreams. It is 
the strict truth ; and it will prove to you how powerful a 
hold she must have possessed over his imagination. Thi* i 
he had not failed to make an item in his revelations to ' 
Lucy. ^ 

“ What was your dream l^st night, Lionel ? ” \ 

“It was only a colifused one; or seemed to be when I 
awoke. It was full of troublp. Sibylla, appeared to have 


done something* wrong, an4 I was defending her, and she 
was angry with me for it' Unusually confused it was. 
Generally my dreams are too clear and vivid. 

wonder how long, you will dream of her, Lionel? 
For a year, do you think ? ” 

‘*1 hope not,” heartily responded Lionel. ^‘Lucy, I 
wish I could forget her?” 

I wash you could — if you do wish to do it,” simply 
replied Lucy, 

**Wish! I wish I could have swallowed a draught of 
old Lethe’s stream last February, and never recalled her 
again!” 

He spoke vehemently, and yet there was a little under- 
current of suppressed consciousness deep down in his heart, 
whispering that his greatest solace was to remember her, 
and to talk of her as he was doing now. To talk of her as 
he would to his own soul ; and that he had now learned to 
do with Lucy Tempest. Not to any one else in the whole 
world could Lionel have breathed the name of Sibylla. 

** Do you suppose she will soon be coming home? ” askeS 
Lucy, after a silence. 

“Of course she will. The news of his inheritance went 
out shortly after they started, and must have got to 
Melbourne nearly as soon as they did. There’s little doubt 
they are on their road home now. Massingbird would not 
care to stop to look after what was left by John, when he 
knows himself to be the owner of Verner’s Pride.” 

“I wish Verner’s Pride had not been left to Frederick 
Massingbird ! ” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Frankly speaking, so do I,” confessed Lionel. “ It 
- ought to be mine by all ^'good right. And, putting myself 
entirely out of consideration, I judge Frederick Massingbird 
unworthy to b<s: its master. That’s between ourselves, 
mind, Lucy,” c ^ 

“ It is all between ourselves,” returned Lucy. 

“ Ay. What should F have done without you, my dear 
little friend ? ^ 

“ I am glad you have not had to do without me,” simply 
"answered Lucy, “ I hope you will let me be your friend 
always ! ” 

“That I will. " Now Sibylla’s gone, tlj^ere’s nobody in 
the whole world I care for, bifS: you.” 

Pie spoke it without any double^ meaning : he might 
have used the same words,|been actuated by precisely the 
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same feelings, to his mother orjiis sisten His all-absorb- 
ing love for Sibylla barred even the idea of any other love 
to his mind, yet awhile. 

Lionel cried Lucy, turning her face full upon him 
in her earnestness, could she choose Frederick 

Massiiigbird, when she might have chosen you ? ” 

‘‘Tastes differ,’’ said Lionel, speaking lightly, a thing 
he rarely did when with Lucy. “There’s no accounting 
for them. Some time or other, Lucy, you may be marrying 
an ugly fellow with a wooden leg and red beard ; and 
people will say, ‘ How could Lucy Tempest have chi5sen 
him? 

Lucy coloured. “ I do not like you to speak in that joking 
way, if you please,” she gravely said. 

“Heigh ho, Lucy!” sighed he. “Sometimes I fancy 
a joke may cheat me out of a minute’s care. I wish I was 
well, and away from this place. In London I shall have 
my hands full, and can rub off the rust of old grievances 
with hard work.” 

“You will not like London better than Deerham.” 

“I shall like it ten thousand times better,” impulsively 
answered Lionel. “ I have no longer a place in Deerham, 
Lucy. That is gone. ” 

“ You allude to Verner’s Pride? ” 

“Everything’s gone that I valued in Deerham,” cried 
Lionel, with the same impulse — “Verner’s Pride amongst 
the rest. I would never stop here to see the rule of 
Fred Massingbird. Better that John had lived to take 
it, than that it should have come to him.” 

“Was John better than his brother?” 

“ He would have made a better master. He was, I 
believe, a better man. Not but that John had his faults, 
as we all have.” • « 

“•ah 1 ” echoed Lucy. “Wh?* are your faults ?” 

Lionel could not help laughing. She asked the question* 


** She is go^ne her round tQrthexott ages. She does not find 
time for it in the day, since you were ill. Is there anything 
I can do for you before I go down ? ” 

'^Yes,” he answered, taking her hand. “You can let 
me thank you for your patience and kindness. You have 
borne with me bravely, Lucy. God bless you, my dear 
child.” 

She neither went away, nor drew her hand away. She 
stood there — as he had phrased it— patiently, until he should 
release it. He soon did so, with a weary movement ; all 
he did was wearisome to him then, save the thinking and 
talking of the theme which ought to have been a barred 
one— Sibylla. 

“Will you please to come down to tea this evening? ” 
asked Lucy. 

“ I don’t care for tea ; I’d rather be alone.” 

“ Then I will bring you some up.” 

“ No, no; you shall not be at the trouble. I’ll come 
down, then, presently.” 

Lucy Tempest disappeared. Lionel leaned against the 
window, looking out on the night landscape, andiost him- 
self in thoughts of his faithless love. He aroused himself 
from them with a stamp of impatience. 

“ I must shake it off,” he cried to himself ; “I wi7I shake 
it off. None, save myself or a fool, but would have done 
it months ago. And yet, Heaven alone knows how I have 
tried and battled, and how vain the battle has been I ” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

*'' f'- ■ ■ : ' ■ ■ ■ , ^ ■ V ■ .... 

HOME TRI5THS FOR LIONEL. 

0e. 

The cottages down Clay Lanefwere ill-drained. It nflght 
be nearer the truth to say they were not drained at all. 
As is the case with fiiany another fine estate besides 
; Verner’s Pn4c, while the agricultural land was well drained, 
no expense spared upon it, the poor dwellings had been 
^'neglected. Not only in the matter of draining, but in other 
respects, were these habitations deficient : but that strong 
terms are apt to grate unpleasingly upon the ear, one 
might say shamefully defijpi!&nt. , The consequence was 
that no autumn ever went over, scarcely any spring, but 
somebody would be down |?ith ague, with low fever ; and 
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It was reckoned a fortunate season if a good many were 
not prostrate. * # 

The first time that Lionel Verner took a walk down Clajj 
Lane after his illness was a fine day in October. He had 
been out before in other directions, but not in that of Clay 
Lane. He had not yet recovered his full strength ; he 
looked ill and emaciated. Had he been strong, as he used 
to be, he would not have found himself nearly losing his 
equilibrium at being run violently against by a woman, 
who turned swiftly out of her own door, 

“ Take care, Mrs. Grind ! Is your house on fire ? ” * 

** It’s begging a thousand pardons, sir! I hadn’t no 
idea you was there,” returned Mrs. Grind, in lamentable 
confusion, when she saw whom she had all but knocked 
down. ** Grind, he catches sight one o’ the brick men 
going by, and he tells me to run and fetch him in ; but I 
had got my hands in the soap-suds, and couldn’t take ’em 
convenient out of it at the minute, and I was hasting lest 
he’d gone too far to be caught up. ije have now.” 

“ Is Grind better ? ” 

**He ain’t no w^orse, sir. There he is,” she added, 
flinging the door open. 

On the side of the kitchen, opposite to the door, was a 
pallet-bed stretched against the wall, and on it lay the 
woman’s husband, Grind, dressed, it was a small room, 
and it appeared literally full of children, of encumbrances 
of all sorts. A string extended from one side of the fire- 
place to the other, and on this hung some wet coloured 
pinafores, the steam ascending from them in clouds, drawn 
out by the heat of the fire. The children were in various 
stages of 2^?2-dress, these coloured^ pinafores doubtless con- 
stituting their sole outer garment. But that Grind’s ey^ 
had caught his, Liorjpl might have hesimted to enter so 
ui:«omfortabIe a place, pis gatural kindness of heart — 
nay, his innate regard for the leeiings of others, Jet them 
be ever so inferior in station — prevented his turning back 
when the man had seen hirr^ * 

“Grind, don’t move, don’t get off the bed,” Lionel said 
hastily. But Grind was already up. The ague fit was 
upon him then, and he shook the bed as he sat down upon 
it. His face wore that blue, pallid appearance, which you 
may have seeii*in aguish parents. 

“ You don’t seem rnuch better, Grind.” . 

“Thank ye, sir, I be baddish just now again, but I ain’t 


worse on the whole,” was the man’s reply. A eivil, quiet, 
hard- world nge man as any €n the estate ; nothing* against 
him but his large flock of children, and his difficulty of 
getting along any way. The mouths to feed were many 
— ravenous young mouths, too ; and the wife, though 
anxious and well-meaning, was not the most thrifty in the 
world. She liked gossiping better than thrift ; but gossip 
was the most prevalent complaint of Clay Lane, so far as 
its female population was concerned. 

How long is it that you have been ill ? ” asked Lionel, 
leamng his elbow on the mantel-piece, and looking down 
on Grind, Mrs. Grind having whisked away the pinafores. 

“ It’s going along of four weeks, sir, now. It’s a illness, 
sir, I takes it, as must have its course.” ^ 

“All illnesses must have that, as I believe,” said Lionel. 

“ Mine has taken its own time pretty well, has it not ? ” 

Grind shook his head. 

“ You don’t look none the better for your bout, sir. And 
it’s a long time you must have been a-getting strong. Mr. 
Jan, he said, just a month ago, when he first come to see 
me, as you was well, so to say, then. Ah! it’s only 
them as have tried it knows what the pulling through 
up to strength again is, when the illness itself seems 
gone.” 

Lionel’s conscience was rather suggestive at that moment. 
He might have been stronger than he was, by this time, 
had he “ pulled through ” with a better will, and given way 
less, “ I am sorry not to see ypu better, Grind,” he kindly 
said. 

“You see me at the worstj sir, to-day,” said the man, in 
a tone of apology, as if seeking to excuse his own sickness. 

I getting better, an8 that’s a thing to be thankful for. 

I only gets the fever oncetin three days now. Yesterday, 
sir, 1 got down to the field, and earned what’ll com<» to- 
eighleenpence. I did ind^d, though you’d not think 
it, looking at me to-day.” 

“ I should not,” said Lionels Do you mean to say you 
went to worknn yoUr present state ? ” 

^ “I didn’t seem a bit ill yesterday, sir, except for the 
Veakaess. The fever, it keeps me down all one day, as 
may be to-day ; then the morrow I be quite prostrate with 
the weakness it leWes ; and t!fee third day I" be, so to speak, 
well. But I can’t do a full day’s work, sir ; no, nor hardly 
half of a one, and by evening I be so^done over I can scarce 
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for me, I don’t see that If I can work, sir, I’m better 
at work. I know it tires nfb, but I believe I get stronger 
the sooner for it. Mr. Jan, he says to me, says he, ‘ Don’t 
lie by never, Grind, unless you be obliged to it; it only 
rusts the limbs.’ And he ain’t far out, sir. Folks gets 
more harm from idleness nor they do from work.” 

‘‘Well, good-day. Grind,” said Lionel, V* and I heartily 
hope you’ll soon be on your legs again. Lady Verner 
shall send you something more nourishing than bread, 
while you are still suffering.” 

“T^iank ye kindly, sir,” replied Grind. “My humble 
duty to my lady.” 

Lionel went out. “What a lesson for me I” he involun- 
tarily exclaimed. “ This poor half-starved man struggling 
patiently onward through his sickness j while I, who had 
every luxury about me, spent my time in repining. What 
a lesson 1 Heaven help me to take it to my heart 1” 

He lifted his hat as he spoke, his feeling at the moment 
full of reverence; and went on to Frost’s. “Where’s 
Robin ?” he asked of the wife. 

“ He’s in the back room, sir,” was the answer. “He’s 
getting better fast. The old father, he have gone out a 
bit, a-warming of himself in the sun.” 

She opened the door of a small back room as she spoke ; 
but it proved to be empty. Robin was discerned in the 
garden, sitting on a bench; possibly to give hims^U a 
warming in the sun — as Mrs. Frost expressed it He 
sat in a still attitude, his arms folded, his head bowed. 
Since the miserable occurrence touching Rachel, Robin 
Frost was a fearfully changed man ; never, from the hour 
that the coroner’s inquest was held and certain evidence 
had come out had he blen seen to smile. He had now 
been ill with ague, in the^same way as Grind. Hearing 
the approach or footsteps, he turneS his head, and rase 
when he saw it w^as Lionel. * ^ 

“Well, Robin, how fares it? You are better, I hear. 
Sit yourself down ; you are n^t strong enough to stand. 
What an enei:»iy this low fever is I I wish we could root 
it out ! ” 

^ “ Many might be all the healthier for it, sir, if it could 
be done,” was Robin’s answer, spoken indifferently — as 
he nearly always ^poke now. ^ “As for m,e, I’m not far 
off oeing well again.” 

“ They said in the village you were ‘going to die, Robin, 
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did they not?’’ continued Lionel. ‘^You have cheated 
them, you see.” « # 

‘‘They said it, some of ’em, sir, and thought it, too. 
Old father thought it. I’m not sure but Mr. Jan thought 
it, I didn’t, bad as I was,” continued Robin, in a significant 
tone. “ I had my oath to keep.” 

“ Robini”: 

“ Sir, r have sworn — an^d you know I have sworn it — lo 
have niy revenge upon him that worked ill to Rachel. I 
can’t die till that oath has been kept.” 

‘^‘There’s a certain sentence, Robin, given us for our 
guidance, amid many other such sentences, which runs 
somewhat after this fashion : ‘ Vengeance is mine,’” quietly 
spoke Lionel. “Have you forgotten who it is says that ? ” 

“ Why did he— the villain— forg-et them sentences ? Why 
did he forget ’em and harm her? ” retorted Robin. “ Sir, 
it’s of no good for you to look at me in that way. I’ll 
never be baulked in this matter. Old father, now and 
again, hill talk about forgiveness ; and when I say, ‘ weren’t 
you her father? ’ ‘Ay,’ he’ll answer, ‘ but I’ve got one foot 

in the grave, Robin, and anger will not bring her back to 
life,’ No, it won’t,” doggedly went on Robin, “ It won’t 
undo what was done, neither; but I’ll keep my oath — so 
far as it is in my power to keep it. Dead though he is, 
he shall be exposed to the world.” 

The words “dead though he is ” aroused the attention 
of Lionel. “ To whom do you allude, Robin?” he asked. 
“ Have you obtained any fresh clue ? ” 

“ Not much of a fresh one,” answered the man, with a 
stress upon the word “fresh.” “I have had it this six or 
seven months. When they heard he was dead, then they 
could speak out and tell me their^suspicions of him.” - 
“Who could? What mystery are you talking?” 

rei^rated Lionel. ^ 

“ Never mind who, sir. *It wSs one that kept the mouth 
shut, as long as there was any good in opening it. ‘Not 
to make ill-blood,’ was the ej:cus<3» gave to me after. If 1 
had but knowed at the time I ” added the man, clenching 
his fist, “ I’d have went out and killed him, if he had 
been double as far off I ” ^ 

“ Robin, what have you heard ? ” 

“ Well, sir, Eli tell I have i?ot opened my Hps 

to a living soul, not even to old father — The villain that 
did the harm to Rachel was John Massingbird ! ” 
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Lionel remained silent from surprise. 

“ I don’t believe it,’^ he presently said, speaking emphati- 
cally. “ Who has accused him ? ” 

**Sir, I have said that I can’t tell you. I passed my “ 
word not to do it. It was one that had cause to suspect 
him at the time. And it was never told never told me 
— until John Massingbird was dead ! ” 

Robin’s voice rose to a sound of wailing pain, and he 
raised his hands with a gesture of despair. 

^^Did your informant hnovo that it was John Massing- 
bird ? ” Lionel gravely asked. 

^•^They had not got what is called positive proof, such 
as might avail in a Court of Justice ; but they was morally 
certain,” replied Robin; “and so am L I am only 
waiting for one thing, sir, to tell it out to all the world.” 
“And what’s that?” 

“ The returning home of Luke Roy. There’s not much 
doubt that he knows ail about it ; I have my reasons for 
saying so, and I’d like to be. quite sure before I tell out 
the tale. Old Roy says Luke may be expected home by 
any ship as comes ; he don’t think he’ll stop there, now 
John Massingbird’s dead.” 

“Then, Robin, listen to me,” returned Lionel. “I 
have no positive proof, any more than it appears your 
informant has ; but I am perfectly convinced in my own 
mind that the guilty man was not John Massingbird, but 
anotlier. Understand me,” he emphatically continued, 
“I have good and sufficient reason for saying this. Rely 
upon it, whoever it may have been, John Massingbird it 
was not.” 

Robin lifted his eyes to the face of Lionel, 

« “You say you don’t kflow this, sir ? ” 

“Not of actual proof.* But so sure am I that it was 
not he, that I ctfuld stake all 1 possess upon it.” ^ 

“Then, sir, you’d lose #t,” doggedly answered Robin. 

“When the time comes that I choose to speak out ” 

“What are you doing there?” burst forth Lionel, in 
a severely hai^ghty tone, ^ 

It caused Robin to start from his seat 
In a gap of the hedge behind them, Lionel had caught 
sight of a human face, its stealthy ears complacently 
taking in every w6rd. It was that of Roy the bailiff. 
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THE PACKET IN THE SHIRT-DRAWER. 

Mrs. Tynn, the houselpeper at Verner’s Pride, was 
holding one of those ^ periodical visitations that she was 
pleased to call, when in familiar colloquy with her female 
assistants, a “rout out.*’ It appeared to consist oi 
turning a. room and its contents topsy-turvy, and then 
putting them straight again. The chamber this time 
subjected to the ordeal was that of her late master, Mr. 
Verner. His drawers, closets, and other places conse- 
crated to clothes, had not been meddled with since his 
death. Mrs. Verner, in some moment unusually (for 
her) given to sentiment, had told Tynn she should like 
to “ go over his dear clothes ” herself. Therefore Tynn 
left them alone for that purpose. Mrs. Verner, howeW, 
who loved her persona! ease better than any earthly 
thing, and was more given to dropping off to sleep in 
her chair than ever, not only after dinner but all day long, 
never yet had ventured upon the task. Tynn suggested 
that she had better do it herself, after all ; and Mrs. 
Verner replied, perhaps she had. So Tynn set about it. 

Look at Mrs. Tynn over that deep, open drawer full 
of shirts. She calls it “Master’s shirt-drawer.” Have 
the shirts scared away her senses ? She has sat herself 
down on the door — almost fallen back as it seems — in 
some shock of alarm, and her mottled face has turned 
as white as her master’s was, when she last saw him 
lying on that bed at her elbow. 

“ Go^ downstaii-s, Nancy, and ^fop there till I call you-* 
up again,” she sudden^ cried out to her helpmate. 

And the girl left the room, j^rumbling'to herself; for 
Nancy at Verner ’s Pride did not miprove in temper. 

Between two of the shirts, in the very middle of the 
stack, Mrs. Tynn had corge upon a parcel, or letter. 
Not a small letter — if it was a letter— bu^j one of very 
large size, thick, looking not unlike a government de- 
spatch, It^was sealed with Mr. Verner’s own seal, and** 
addressed in his own handwriting — “For my nephew, 
Lionel Verner, •To be opene^l after my dfeath.” 

Mrs. Tynn entertained not the slightest doubt that 
she had come upon the lost codicil. That the parcel 


must have been lying quietly in the drawer since her 
master’s dea|h, was certairK The key of the drawer had 
remained in her own possession. When the search after 
the codicil took place, this drawer wras opened-— as a 
matter of form more than anything else — and Mrs. Tynn 
herself had lifted out the stack of shirts. She had assured 
those who were searching that there was no need to do 
so, for the drawer had been locked up at the time the 
codicil was made, and the deed could not have been put 
into it. They accepted her assurance, and did not look 
bet’wreen the shirts. It puzzled Mrs, Tynn, now, to think 
how it could have got in. 

‘‘Fil not tell Tynn,” she soliloquised-— she and Tynn 
being somewhat inclined to take opposite sides of a ques- 
tion, in social intercourse — **and Pll not say a word to my 
mistress. Fil go straight off now and give it into the hands 
of Mr. Lionel. What a blessed thing ! — If he should be 
come into his own I ” 

The inclosed paved court before Lady Verner’s residence 
had a broad flower-bed round it. It was private from the 
outer world, save for the iron gates, and here Decima and 
Lucy Tempest were fond of lingering on a fine day. On 
this afternoon of Mary Tynn’s discovery, they were there 
with Lionel. Decima went indoors for some string to tie 
up a fuchsia plant, just as Tynn appeared at the iron gates. 
She stopped on seeing Lionel, 

, “ I was going round to the other entrance, sir, to ask to 
speak to you,” she said, Something very strange has 
happened,” 

“ Come in,” answered Lionel. “ Will you speak here, or 
go indoors? What is it?” 

Too excitedly eager tb wait to go indoors, or to care 
for the presence of Lucy Tempest, Mrs. Tynn told her tale, 
and handed the*paper to Lionel, “ ft’s the missing codk:il, 
as sure as that we are her^ sir. ^ 

He saw the official-looking nature of the document, its 
great seal, and the supersCiripti^n in his uncle’s handwriting. 
Lionel did nol?* doubt that it was the codicil, and a streak of 
scarlet emotion arose to his pale cheek. 

* “ You don’t open it, sir I ” said the woman, as feverishly 
impatient as if the good fortune were her own. 

No. Lionel did not open jt. In his high honour, he 
deemed that, before opening, it should be laid before Mrs. 
Varner. It had been found in her house ; it concerned her 
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son. think it will be better that Mrs. Verner should 
open this^ Tynn/’ he quietly said. ^ 

‘*You wonk get me into a mess, sir, for bringing it out 
to you first ? ” 

Lionel turned his honest eyes upon her, smiling then. 

** Can’t you trust me better than that? You have known 
me long enough.” 

“ So I have, Mr. Lionel. The mystery is, how it could ever 
have got into that shirt-drawer I” she continued, “I can 
declare that for a good week before my master died, up to the 
very day that the codicil was looked for, the shirt-drawer 
was never unlocked, nor the key of it out of my pocket^ 

She turned to go back to Vetner’s Pride, Lionel intending 
to follow her at once. He was going out at the gate when 
he caught the pleased eyes of Lucy Tempest fixed on him. 

“ I am so glad,” she simply said. “Do-you remember 
my telling you that you did not look like one who would 
have to starve on bread-and-cheese.” 

Lionel laughed in the joy of his heart. “ I am glad also, 
Lucy. The place is mine by right, and it is just that I 
should have it.” 

“ I have thought it very unfair, all along, that Verner’s 
Pride should belong to husband, and not to you,^after, 
— after what she did to you,” continued Lucy, dropping her 
voice to a whisper. 

“ Things don’t go by fairness, Lucy, in this world,” said 
he, as he went through the gate. “ Stay,” he said, turning 
back from it, a thought crossing his mind. “ Lucy, oblige 
me by not mentioning this to my mother or Decima. It. 
may be as well to be sure that we are right, before exciting 
their hopes.” 

Lucy’s countenance fell. “I will not speak of it. But, ^ 
is it not sure to be the codicil? ” 

hope it is,” cordially answered Lionel.'* 

Mrs. Tynn had got back oefor^ him. She came forward 
and encountered him in the hall, her bonnet still on. 

I have told my mistress,^sir, ?iiat I had found what I 
believed to be the codicil, and had took it off straight to 
you. She was not a bit angry ; she says she hopes it is it” 

Lionel entered. Mrs. Verner, who was in a semi-sleepy* 
state, having been roused up by Mary Tynn from a long nap 
after a plentiful luncheon, reqpived Lionel* graciously — first 
of all asking him what he would take — it was generally 
her chief question — and then inquiring what the codicil said. 


I have not opened it,” replied Lionel. 

“ No ! ” sa^d she, in surprise. ** Why did you wait ? ” 

He laid it on the table beside her. ** Have I your cordkl 
approval to open it, Mrs. Verner ? ” 

**You are ceremonious, Lionel. Open it at once. 
Verner’s Pride belongs to you, more than to Fred; and 
you know I have always said so.” 

Lionel took up the deed. His finger was upon the seal 
when a thought crossed him ; ought he to open it without 
further witnesses? He spoke his doubt aloud to Mrs. 
.'■Ver<Mer. 

‘‘Ring the bell and have in Tynn,” said she; “his 
wife also ; she found it.” 

Lionel rang. Tynn and his wife both came in, in 
obedience to the request. Tynn looked at it curiously; 
and began rehearsing mentally a private lecture for his 
wife, for acting upon her own responsibility. 

The seal was broken. The stiff writing-paper of the 
outer cover revealed a second cover of stiff writing-paper 
precisely similar to the first ; but on this last there was no 
superscription. It was tied round with fine white twine. 
Lionel cut it, Tynn and Mrs. Tynn waited with the utmost 
eagerness ; even Mrs. Verner’s eyes were open wider than 
usual. 

Alas ! for the hopes of Lionel. Tlie parcel contained 
nothing but a glove, and a small piece of writing-paper, 
folded once, Lionel unfolded it, and read the following 
lines : — 

“This glove has come into my possession. When I tell 
you that I know where it was found and how you lost it, 

^ you will not wonder at Ihe shock the discovery has been to 
me. I hush it up, Lionel, for your late father’s sake, as 
much as for th^.t of the name of \{.ei“ner. I am about to 
seal it up that it may be g^en |o you after my death ; -^and 
you wall then know why I disinherit you. S. V.” 

Lionel gazed on the Jines like one in a dream. They 
were in the handwriting of his uncle. Understand them, 
he could ndt He took up the glove — thick, fawn- 
-coloured riding-glove — and remembered it for one of his 
own. When he had lost it, or where he had lost it, he 
knew no more than did the table he was standing by. He 
had worn dozens of these glows in the yeaf s gone by, up to 
the period when he had gone in mourning for John 
Massingbxrd, and, subsequently, for his uncle. 

r 
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What is it, Lionel ? 

Lionel put the lines in his p^cket^ and pu^ed the glove 
toward Mrs. Verner, I do not understand it in the 
least/* he said. My uncle appears to have found the 
glove somewhere, and he writes to say that he returns it to 
me. The chief matter that concerns us is”-— turning his 
eyes on the servants— ‘Hhat it is not the codicil 1 ” 

Mrs. Tynn lifted her hands. “How one may be 
deceived I ” she uttered. ‘‘ Mr. Lionel, Vd freely have^ laid 
iny life upon it// • ' . 

“ It was not exactly my place to speak, sir : to givg my 
opinion beforehand,” interposed Tynn ; “ but I was sure 
that was not the lost codicil, by the very look of it. The 
codicil might have been about that size, and it had a big 
seal like that ; but it was different in appearance,” 

All that puzzled me was, how it could have got into 
the shirt-drawer,” cried Mrs, Tynn. “As it has turned 
out not to be the codicil, of course there’s no mystery about 
that. It may have been lying there weeks and weeks 
before the master died.” 

Lionel signed to them to leave the room: there was 
nothing to call for their remaining in it, Mrs. Verner 
asked him what the glove meant. 

“1 assure you I do not know/’ was his reply. And he 
took it up, and examined it well again. One of his riding 
gloves, scarcely worn, with a tear near the thumb; but 
there was nothing upon it, not so much as a trace, a spot, 
to afford any information. He rolled it up mechanically in 
the two papers, and placed them in his pocket, lost in 
thought ' ;■ . . 

“Do you know that I have heard from Australia?” 
asked Mrs. Verner. ‘ 

The words aroused him thoroughly. “Have you? 
I not know it.” * 

“ I wonder Mary Tynn* did^ot tell you. The letters 
Game this morning. If you look about ” — turning her eyes 
on the tables and places — “y^u wSi find them somewhere.” 

Lionel knew that Mary Tynn had befln too much 
absorbed in his business to find room in her thoughts for 
letters from Australia. “Are these the letters ?” he asked,* 
ta^’-ing up two from a side-table. 

“You’il know* them by the^jost-marks.* Do sit down and 
read them to me, Lionel. My sight is not good for letters 
ttnw- and I couldn t read half that was in them. The ink’s 



as pale as water. If it was the ink Fred took out, the 
sea must hSve washed into it. Yes, yes, you must 
read both to me, and I shall not let you go away before 
dinner.” 

He did not like, in his good nature, to refuse her. And 
he sat tLete and read the long letters. Read Sibylla’s, 
Before the last one was fully accomplished, Lionel’s clieeks 
wore their hectic flush. 

They had made a very quick and excellent passage. But 
Sibylla found Melbourne hateful. And Fred was ill ; ill 
witb fever. A fever was raging in a part of the crowded 
town, and he had caught it. She did not think it was a 
catching fever, either, she added ; people said it arose from 
the over-population. They could not as yet hear of John, 
or his money, or anything about him ; but Fred would see 
into it wdien he got better. They were at a part of 
Melbourne called Canvas Town, and she, Sibylla, was sick 
of it, and Fred drank heaps of brandy. If it were all land 
between her and home, she should set off at once on foot, 
and toil her way back again. She wished she had never 
come 1 Everything she cared for, except Fred, seemed to 
be left behind in England. 

Such was her letter. Fred’s was gloomy also, in a 
different way. He said nothing about any fever ; he men- 
tioned, casually, as it appeared, that he was not well, but 
that was all. He had not learned tidings of John, but had 
not had time yet to make inquiries. The worst piece of 
news he mentioned was the loss of his desk, which had 
contained the chief portion of his money. It had disap- 
peared in a mysterious manner immediately after being 
^ taken off the ship — he fConcluded by the light fingers of 
some crimp, or thief, shoa-ls of whom crowded on the quay. 
He w^as in hop%s yet to find it, ancj; had not told Sibylla. 
That was all he had to ^ present, but would write 
again by the next packet. 

It is not very cheerii^ news on the whole, is it? ” said 
Mrs, Verner, as Lionel foldedfthe letters. 

** No. Thfey had evidently not received the tidings of my 
^uncle’s death, or we should have heard that they were 
already coming back again.” 

“ I don’t knovy that,” replied Mrs. Verner. Fred 
worships money, and he would not suffer what was left by 
poor John to slip through his fingers. He will stay till he 
has realised it. I hope they will think to bring me back 
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'some memento of my lost boy ! If it were only the hand- 
kerchief he used last, I should vsflue it,” ^ 

The tears filled her eyes. Lionel respected her grief, and 
' remained silent. Presently she resumed, in a musing 
tone — 

“ I knew Sibylla would only prove an encumbrance to 
Fred, out there ; and I told him so. If Fred thought he 
was taking out a wife who would make shift, and put up 
pleasantly with annoyances, he was mistaken. Sibylla in 
Canvas Town I Poor girl l I wonder she married him. 
Don’t you ? ” 

‘'Rather so,” answered Lionel, his scarlet blush 
deepening. 

“ I do ; especially to^ go to that place. Sibylla’s a pretty 
flower, made to sport in the sunshine; but she never was 
constituted for a rough life, or to get pricked by thorns. 

Lionel’s heart beat. It echoed to every word. Would 
that she could have been sheltered from the thorns, the 
rough usages of life, as he would have sheltered her. 

Lionel dined with Mrs. Verner, but quitted her soon 
afterwards. When he got back to Deerham Court, the 
stars were peeping out in the clear summer sky. Lucy 
Tempest was lingering in the court-yard, no doubt waiting 
for him, and she ran to meet him as soon as he appeared 
at the gate. 

“ How long you have been ! ” was her greeting, her glad 
eyes shining forth hopefully. “ And is it all yours ? ” 

Lionel drew her arm within his own in silence, and 
walked with her in silence until they reached the pillared 
entrance of the house. Then he spoke— 

“ You have not mentioned it, Lu<w ? ” 

“ Of course I have not.” * 

Thank you. Let us both forget it. It was not the 
codiqjl. And Verner’s ?ride is not mine.” * 

CHAPTEI^ XytYlL 

m 

DR. west’s sanctum. 

For some little time past, certain rumours had arisen in 
Deerham somewhat to the prejudice of Dr. West. Rumours 
of the same nature had circulated once or twice before 
during the progress of the last half dozen years ; but they 


bad died away again, or had been hushed up, never coming 
to anything For one thifig, their reputed scene had not 
lain at the immediate spot, but at Heartburg ; and 
distance is a great discouragement to ilhnatured tattle. 
This fresh scandal, however, was nearer. It touched the 
very heart of Deerham, and people made themselves re- 
markably busy over it — none the less busy because the 
accusations were vague. Tales never lose anything in 
carrying, and the most outrageous things were whispered 
of Dr. West. 

year or two previous to this, a widow lady named 
Baynton, with her two daughters, no longer very young, 
had come to live at a pretty cottage in Deerham. Nothing 
was known of who they were, or where they came from. 
They appeared to be very reserved, and made no acquaint- 
ance whatever. Under these circumstances, of course, 
their history was supplied for them. If you or I went and 
established ourselves in a fresh place to-morrow, saying 
nothing of who we were, or what we were, it would only 
be the signal for some busybody in that place to coin a 
story for us, and all the rest of the busybodies would 
immediately circulate it. It was said of Mrs. Baynton 
that she had been left in reduced circumstances ; had fallen 
from some high pedestal of wealth, through the death of 
her husband ; that she lived in a perpetual state of mortifica- 
tion in consequence of her present poverty, and would not 
admit a single inhabitant of Deerham within her doors to 
witness it. There may have been as little truth in it as in 
the greatest canard that ever dew; but Deerham pro- 
mulgated it, Deerham believed in it, and the Bayntons 
never contradicted it. The best of all reasons for this 
^may have been that they never heard of it. They live.d 
quietly on alone, interfering with ijobody, afid going out 
rarely. In appearance and i^anners they were gerstle- 
women, and rather haugfSty gentlewomen, too; but they 
kept no servant. How their work was done, Deerham could 
not conceive: itwasnext*^to iiiqpossible to fancy one of those 
ladies scrubbmg a floor or making a bed. The butcher 
called for orders, and took in the meat, which was nearly 
^always mutton-chops ; the baker left his bread at the door, and 
the laundress was admitted inside the passage once a week. 

The only other^ person adri^itted inside* was Dr. West. 
He had been called in, on tlieir first arrival, to the invalid 
daughter — a delicate-looking lady, who, when she did walk 
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out, leaned on her sister’s arm. Dr. West’s visits became 
frequent ; they had continued ftwquent up to within a short 
period of the present time. Once or twice a week he called 
in professionally ; lie would also occasionally drop in for 
an hour in the evening. Some people passing Chalk 
Cottage (that was what it was named) had contrived to 
stretch their necks over the high privet hedge which hid 
the lower part of the dwelling from the road, and were 
immensely gratified by the fact of seeing Dr. West in the 
parlour, seated at tea^with the family. How the doctor 
was questioned, especially in the earlier period of their 
residence, he alone could tell. Who were they? Were 
they well connected, or ill connected, or not connected at 
all ? Were they known to fashion ? How much was really 
their income ? What was the matter with the one whom 
he attended, the sickly daughter, and what was her name ? 

The questions would have gone on until now, but that the 
doctor stopped them. He had not made impertinent 
inquiries himself, he said, and had nothing at all to tell. 

The younger lady’s complaint arose from disordered liver; 
he had no objection to tell them that ; she had been so long 
a sufferer from it that the malady had become chronic; 
and her name was Kitty. 

Now, it was touching this very family that the scandal 
had arisen. How it arose was the puzzle ; since the ladies 
themselves never spoke to anybody, and Dr. West would 
not be likely to invent or to spread stories affecting himself. 

Its precise nature was buried in uncertainty, also its precise 
object Some said one thing, some another. The scandal, n 
on the whole, tended to the point that Dr. West had mis- I 

behaved himself. la what way? What had he done? ^ 

Had he personally ill-treated thqjn— sworn at them — done-^ 
anything else unbecom]ng a gentleman ? And which had 
bee^? the sufferer ? The old lad v in her wfdow’s cap ? or 
the sickly daughter ? or tne otlier one ? Could he have 
carelessly supplied wrong medicine ; sent to them some 
arsenic instead of Epsom Sa^ts, atid so thrown them into 
fright, and danger, and anger? Had he sca<led the privet 
hedge in the night, and robbed the garden of its cabbages? 

What, in short, was it that he had done ? Deerham spoke^ 
out pretty broadly, as to the main facts, although the 
rumoured details were varied and obsAire. It declared 
that some of Dr. West’s doings at Chalk Cottage had not 
been orthodox, and that discovery had followed. 


There are two classes of professional men upon whom 
not a taintrshould rest ; %ho ought, in familiar phrase, 
to keep their hands clean— the. parson of the parish, and 
the family doctor. Other people may dye themselves in 
Warren^s jet if they like; but let as much as a spot get 
on him who stands in the pulpit to preach to us, or on 
him who is admitted to familiar intercourse with our wives 
and children, and the spot grows into a dark thunder- 
cloud. What’s the old saying? “One man may walk 
in at the gate, while another must not look over the 
he<lge.” It runs something after that fashion. Had Dr. 
West not been a family doctor, the scandal might have 
been allowed to die out ; as it was, Deerham kept up 
the ball, and rolled it. The chief motive for this, the 
one that influenced Deerham above all others, was un- 
satisfied curiosity. Could Deerham have gratified this 
to the full, it would have been content to subside into 
quietness. 

Whether it was true, or whether it was false, there was 
no denying that it had happened at an unfortunate moment 
for Dr. West. A man always in debt — and what he did 
with his money Deerham could not make out, for his 
practice was a lucrative one — he had latterly become 
actually embarrassed. Deerham was good-natured enough 
to., say that a handsome sum had found its way to Chalk 
Cottage, in the shape of silence-money, or something of 
the sort ; but Deerham did not know. Dr. West was at 
his wits’ end where to turn to for a shilling — had been so, 
for some weeks past ; so that he had no particular need 
of anything worse coming down upon him. Perhaps what 
gave a greater colour .to the scandal than anything else 
was the fact that, simukaneously with its rise, Dr. West’s 
visits to Chalks Cottage had suddei>ly ceased. 

Only one had been Ijgld ginough to speak upor^ the 
subject personally to Dr. West, and that was the proud 
old baronet, Sir Rufus Hautley. He rode down to the 
doctor’s house one da/; aoid, leaving his horse with his 
groom, had^'a private interview with the doctor. That 
Dr. West must have contrived to satisfy him in some 
way, was undoubted. Rigidly severe and honourable, 
Sir Rufus woLijd no more have countenanced wrong- 
doing, than he would have admitted Dr. West again to 
his house, whether as doctor or anything else, had he 
been guilty of it But when Sir Rufus went away, 
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Dr. West attended him to t^ie door, and they parted 
cordially, Sir Rufus saying something to tUfe effect that 
he was glad his visit had dispelled the doubt arising 
from these unpleasing rumours, and he would recom- 
mend Dr. West to inquire into their source, with a view 
of bringing their authors to punishment. Dr. West 
replied that he should make it his business to do so. 
Dr. West, however, did nothing of the sort; or if he 
did do it, it was in strict privacy. 

Jan sat one day astride on the counter in his frequent 
abMing-place, the surgery. Jan had got a brass vessel 
before him, and was mixing certain powders in it, 
preparatory to some experiment in chemistry, Master 
Cheese performing the part of looker-on, his eibow^s, 
as usual, on the counter. 

say, we had such a start here this morning,” began 
young Cheese, as if the recollection had suddenly occurred 
to him. w’as wdiile you had gone your rouni” 

What start was that ? ” 

‘*Some fellow came hei*e, and — say, Jan,” broke off 
young Cheese, “did you ever know that room had got 
a second entrance to it? ” 

He pointed to the door of the back room — a room which 
was used exclusively by Dr, West. He had been known 
to see patients there on rare occasions, but neither Jan 
nor young Cheese was ever admitted into it. It opened 
with a latchkey only. 

“There is another door leading into it from the garden,” 
replied Jan. “It’s never opened. It has got ail those 
lean-to boards piled against it.” 

*^Is it never opened, then ? ” setorted Master Cheese,^ 
“You just hear. A fellow came poking his nose into ^ 
the premises this morning, staring up ^ at the house, 
stafmg round about him,#and4^t last he w^alks in here. 
A queer-looking fellow he was, wnth a beard, and appeared 
as if he had come a thousand mi^es or two, on foot. * Is 
Dr. West at home?’ he a»ked. I told him the doctor 
w'as not at home ; for, you see, Jan, it wasn^ ten minutes 
since the doctor had gone out. So he said he’d wait. And.^ 
he went peering about and handling the bottles ; and once 
he took the scales up, as if he’d like to Jtest their weight. 

I kept my eye oh him. I thought a queer fellow like that 
mi^ht be going to walk off with some physic, like Miss 
Amiliy walks off the castor oil. Presently he comes to 


that door. Where does<r this lead to?^ said he. ‘A 
private room,’ said I, ‘and please to keep your hands 
off it’ Not he. He lays hold of the false knob, and 
shakes it, and turns it, and pushes the door, trying to 
open it It was fast. Old West had come out of there 
before going out, and catch him ever leaving that door 
open I I say, Jan, one would think he kept skeletons there.” 

“ Is that all ? ” asked Jan, alluding to the story. 

“Wait a bit. The fellow put his big fist upon the latch- 
key-hole — I think he must have been a feller of trees, I do 
— ahd his knee to the door, and he burst it open. Burst it 
open, Jan ! you never saw such strength.” 

“ I could burst any door open that I had a mind to,” was 
the response of Jan. 

“He burst it open,” continued young Cheese, “and 
burst it against old West. You should have seen ’em 
stare ! They both stared. I stared. 1 think the chap 
did not mean to do it ; that he was only trying his strength 
for pastime. But now, Jan, the odd part of the business 
is, how did West get in ? If there’s not another door, he 
must have got down the chimney.” 

Jan went on with his compounding, and made no 
response. 

“And if there ts a door, he must have been mortal sly 
over it,” resumed the young gentleman. “ He must have 
gone right out from here, and in at the side gate of the 
garden, and got in that way. I wonder what he did it 
for?’* 

“ It isn’t any business of ours,” said Jan. 

“ Then I think it is,” retorted Master Cheese. “ I’d like 
^to know how many tinges he has been in there, listening 
to us, when we thought Mm a mile off. It’s a shame ! ” 

“ It’s nothing to me who listerfs,” said Jan equably. 
“I don’t say things behin# people’s backs, that I’d not^'^say 
before their faces.” 

“I do,” acknowledge<i?. young Cheese, “Wasn’t there 
a row ! Didn’t he and the go on at each other ! They 
shut themselves up in that room, and had it out.” 

^ “ What did the man want ? ” asked Jan. 

“I’d like to know. He and old West had it out together, 
I say, but they dHn’t admit me to the conference. Good- 
ness knows where he had (f)me from. West seemed to 
know him. Jan, I heard something about him and the 
Chalk Cottage. folks yesterday*” 
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“You had better take youitself to a saf| distance,” 
advised Jan. “ If this goes off with a bang, your face will 
• come in for the benefit” 

“ I say, though, it’s you that must take care and not let 
it go off,” returned Master Cheese, edging, nevertheless, a 
little away. “ But about that room ? If old West ” 

The words were interrupted. The door of the room in 
question was pushed open, and Dr, West came out of it. 

Had Master Cheese witnessed the arrival of an inhabitant 
from the other world, introduced by the most privileged 
medium extant, he could* not have experienced more intense 
astonishment. He had truly believed, as he had just 
expressed it, that Dr. West was at that moment a good 
.''mile away. 

“ Put your hat on, Cheese,” said Dr. West. 

Cheese put it on, going into a perspiration at the same 
time. He thought nothing less than that he was about to 
be dismissed. 

“Take this note up to Sir Rufus Hautley’s.” 

It was a great relief ; and Master Cheese received the \ 
note in his hand, and went off whistling. 

“ Step in here, Mr. Jan,” said the doctor. 

Jan took one of his long legs over the counter, jumped off, 
and stepped in— -into the doctor’s sanctum. Had Jan been 
given to- speculation, he might have wondered what was 
coming; but it was Jan’s method to take things cool and 
easy, as they came, and not to anticipate them. 

“ My. health has been bad of late,” began the doctor. 

** Law 1 ” cried Jan. “ What has been the matter ? ” 

“A general disarrangement of the system altogether, 

I fancy,” returned Dr. West. ? believe that the best 
thing to restore me will be change of scene — travelling; 
andean opportunity to ^embrace it has pre^^nted itself. I 
am solicited by an old friencFof nfJne, in practice in London, 
to take charge of a nobleman’s son for some months— to 
go abroad with him.” • 

“ Is he ill ?” asked literal Jan, to whom it never occurred 
to ask whether Dr. West had first of all applied to his 
old friend to seek after such a post for him. 

“His health is delicate, both mentally and bodily,” 
replied Dr, West. “I should like to lAidertake it: the 
chief difficulty is leaving you nere alone.” 

“I dare say I can do it all,” said Jan. “My legs get 
over the ground quick. I can take to your horse,” 
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“If you (find you cannet do it, you rnight engage an 
assistant,’* suggested Dr. West. 

“So I might,” said Jan. 

“I should see no difficulty at all in the matter if you 
were my partner. It would be the same as leaving myself, 
and the patients could not grumble. But it is not altogether 
the thing to leave only an assistant, as you are, Mr. Jan.” 

“Make me your partner, if you like,” said cool Jan. 
“/don’t mind. What’ll it cost? ” 

“Ah, Mr. Jan, it will cost more than you possess. At 
leak , it ought.” 

“ I have got five hundred pounds,” said Jan. “ I wanted 
Lionel to have it, but he won’t. Is that of any use?” 

Dr. West coughed. “Well, under the circumstances--' — 
But it is very little I I am sure you must know that it is. 
Perhaps, Mr. Jan, we can come to some arrangement by 
which I take the larger share for the present Say that, 
for this year, you forward me- ” 

“ Why, how long do you mean to be away ? ” interrupted 
Jan. 

“ I can’t say. One year, two years, three years — it may 
be even more than that. I expect this will be a long and 
a lucrative engagement. Suppose, I say, that for the 
first year you transmit to me the one-half of the net profits, 
and, beyond that, hand over to Deborah a certain sum, as 
shall be agreed upon, towards housekeeping,” 

“I don’t mind how it is,” said easy Jan. “They’ll stop 
here, then?” 

“Of course they will. My dear Mr. Jan, everything, I 
hope, will go on just as it goes on now, save that I shall 
' be absent. You and Cheese — whom I hope you’ll keep in 
order — and the errand 6oy : it will all be just as it has 
been. As to*' the assistant, that* will be a futui'e ^con- 
sideration.” ^ ^ 

“I’d rather be without one, if I can do it,” cried Jan; 
“and Cheese will be^coniing on. Am I to live with 
’em?” ^ 

“ With Deb and Amilly ? Why not ? Poor, unprotected 
old things, what would they do without you? And now, 
Mr. Jan, as that is settled so far, we will sit down, and go 
further into deta'lls. I kno-v^ I can depend upon your not 
mentioning this abroad.” 

“ If you don’t want me to mention it, you can. But 
where’s the harm ? ” 
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^'It is always well to keep these little arrangements 
private, ’’ said the doctor. mtiss will drawgup the deed,. 
^ and I will take you round and introduce you as my partner. 
But there need not be anything said beforehand. Neither 
need there be anything said at all about my going 
away, until I actually go. You will oblige me in this! 
•:,/ ''Mr. J.an.”: . 

“It’s all the same to me,” said accommodating Tan. 

‘ ‘ Whose will be this room, then ? ” 

“Yours, to do as you please with, of course, so long as 
■' I am away.” ■ „ ^ 

“Fll have a turn-up bedstead put in it and sleep here, 
then,” quoth Jan. “When folks come in the night, and 
ring me up, I shall be handy. It’ll be better than dis- 
turbing the house, as is the case now.” 

The doctor appeared struck with the proposition. 

“ I think it would be a very good plan, indeed,” he said. 
“ I don’t fancy the room’s damp.” 

“Not it,” said Jan. “If it were damp, it wouldn’t hurt 

me. I have no time to be ill, I haven’t. Damp Who’s 

that? ” 

It was a visitor to the surgery— a patient of Dr. West’s 
— and, for the time, the conference was broken up, not to 
be renewed until evening. 

Dr. West and Jan were both fully occupied all the after- 
noon. When business was over— as much so as a doctor’s 
business ever can be over— Jan knocked at the door of this 
room, where Dr. West again was. 

It was opened about an inch, and the face of the doctor 
appeared in the aperture, peering out to ascertain who 
might be disturbing him. Th^ same aperture which 
enabled him to see out, enabled J^n to see in. • 

“Why! what’s up?” cried unceremonio^is Jan: 

JMn might well ask it ^The^oom contained a table, a 
desk or two, some sets of drawers, and other receptacles 
for the custody of papers. All these were turned out, desks 
and drawers alike stood op^, arSi their contents, a mass 
of papers, were scattered everywhere. ^ 

The doctor could not, in good manners, shut the doon 
right in his proposed new partner’s face. He opened it an 
inch or two more. His own face was purple : it wore a 
startled, perplexed look, an^ the di'ops* of moisture had 
gathered on his forehead.^ That he was not in the most 
easy frame of mind was evident. Ju.n put one foot into the 
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room ; he could not put two, unless he haa stepped upon 
the papers. ^ T 

‘^Whafs the matter?^* asked Jan, perceiving the signs 
of perturbation on the doctor^s countenance. 

I have had a loss,” said the doctor. It’s the most 
extraordinary thing, but a — a paper, which was here this 
morning, cannot find anywhere. I must find it I ” he 
added, in ill-suppressed agitation. ‘‘I’d rather lose every- 
thing I possess, than lose that.” 

“ Where did you put it? When did you have it ? ” cried 
Jan, ^casting his eyes around. 

“I kept it in a certain drawer,” replied Dr. West, too 
much disturbed to be anything but straightforward. “I 
have not had it in myhandfor—oh, I cannot tell how long — 
months and months, until this morning. I wanted to lefer 
to it then, and got it out. i was looldng it over when a 
rough, ill-bred fellow burst the door open ” 

“I heard of that,” intezrupted Jan. “ Cheese told me.” 

He burst the door open, and I put the paper back in its 
place before I spoke to him,” continued Dr. West. “ Half 
an hour ago I went to take it out again, and I found it had 
disappeared.” 

“The fellow must have walked it off,” cried Jan, a 
conclusion not unnatural. 

“He could not,” said Dr. West ; “it is quite an impossi- 
bility. I went back there ’ —pointing to a bureau of drawers 
behind him— and put the paper hastily in, and locked it 
in, returning the keys to my pocket. The man had not 
stepped over the threshold of the door then ; he was a little 
taken to, I fancy, at his having burst the door, and he 
^tood there staring.” 

“ Could he have got at i* afterwards ? ” asked Jan. 

“It is, I say, ,an impossibility. He never was within a 
yard or two of the bureau j^andjuif he had been, the pKce 
was firmly locked. That man it certainly was not. 
Nobody has been in the j^oom since, save myself, and you 
for a few minutes to-day when^J called you in. And yet the 
paper is gone ! ” 

“ Could anybody have come into the room by the other 
door ? ” asked Jan. 

“No. It opens pwith a latch-key only, as this does, and 
the key was safe in my pocket.*^ 

“ Well, this beats everything,” cried Jan. “ It’s like the 
codicil at Verner’s Pride.” 
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mind of,” said Dr, West. 

i d rather — Fd rather have fbst that codic^, had it been 
mine, than lose this, Mr. Jan.” 

Jan opened his eyes. Jan had a knack of opening his 
anything surprised him — tolerably wide, too. 

What paper was it, then?” he cried. 

“ It was prescription, Mr. Jan.” 

A prescription 1 ’’returned Jan, the answer not lessening* 
his wonder. That’s not much. Isn’t it in the book ? ” 
No, It is not in the book,” said Dr. West. “ It was 
too valuable to be in the book. You may look, Mr Jan, 
put I mean what I say. This was a private prescription of 
inestimable value—a secret prescription, I may say. I 
would not have lost it for the whole world” 

The doctor wiped the dew from his perplexed forehead, 
and strove, though unsuccessfully, to control his agitated 
voice to calmness. Jan could only stare. All this fuss 
about a prescription ! 

secret for compounding Life’s 

Ehxir ? ” asked he. 

_ contained what was more to me than that,” said 
Di. West. But you can’t help me, Mr, Jan, I would 
rather be left to the search alone.” 

* I hope you’ll find it yet,” returned Jan, taking the hint 
and retreating to the surgery. ‘‘You must have overlooked 
It amongst some of these papers.” 

“ I hope I shall,” replied the doctor. 

And he shut himself up to the search, and turned over 
me papers. But he never found what he had lost, although 
he was still turning and turning them at morning light. 


CH.APTER ^XVIII. ^ 

MISS DEBOR^l’S ^TONISHMENT. 

One dark morning, near t|jie beginning of November— -in 
fact, it was the first morning of that gloon^!!ty month — Jan 
was busy in the surgery. Jan was arranging things there 
according to his own pleasure ; for Dr. West had departea 
that morning early, and Jan was master of the field. 

Jan had risen betimes. ]^ever a sluggard, he had been 
up now for some hours, and had effected so great a meta- 
morphosis in the surgery that the doctor himself would 



hardly have known it again : things in it previously never 
having beentarranged to Jjhn’s satisfaction. And now he 
was looking at his watch to see ^whether breakfast time 
was coming on, Jan’s hunger reminding him that it might 
be acceptable. He had not yet been into the house ; his 
bedroom now being the room you have heard of, the scene 
of Dr. West’s lost prescription. The doctor had gone by 
the six o’clock train, after a cordial farewell to Jan ; he had 
gone — as it was soon to turn out — without having previously 
informed his daughters. But of this Jan knew nothing, 

‘‘•Twenty minutes past eight,” quoth Jan, consulting his 
watch, a silver one, the size of a turnip. Jan had bought 
it when he was poor : had given about two pounds for 
it, second-hand. It never occurred to Jan to buy a better 
one while that legacy of his was lying idle. Why should 
he? Jan’s turnip kept time to a moment, and Jan did 
not understand buying things for show. “Ten minutes 
yet! I shall eat a double share of bacon this morning. — 
Good-morning, Miss Deb.” 

Miss Deb was stealing into the sui'gery with a scared 
look and a white face. Miss Deb wore her usual winter 
morning costume, a huge brown cape* She was of a 
shivery nature at the best of times, but she shivered 
palpably now. 

“Mr. Jan, have you got a drop of ether?” asked she, 
her poor teeth chattering together. Jan was too good- 
natured to tell Deerham those teeth were false, though 
Dr. West had betrayed the secret to Jan. 

“Who’s it for?” asked Jan. “For you? Aren’t you 
well, Miss Deb? Eat some breakfast ; that’s the best 
, thing.” ^ 

“ I have had a dreadful shock, Mr. Jan. I have had 
bad news. Tl^^^t is — what has beei>,done to the surgery?” 
she broke off, casting her^yes ground it in wonder, 

“ Not much,” said Jan. “ I have been making some 
odds and ends of alteration. Is the news from Australia?” 
he continued the open*^ letter in her hand helping him 
to the suggestion. “A mail’s due.” 

Miss Deborah shook her head, “It is from my father, 
Mr. Jan. The first thing I saw, upon going into the 
breakfast parlou^, was this note for me, propped against 
the vase on the ’mantel-pieci?. Mr. Jan ’’—dropping her 
voice to confidence — “it says he is gone! That he is 
gone away for an indefinite period.” 
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He caught a glimpse of^ figure beniing over it. 
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You doii^t mean to say he never told you of It before 
exclaimed Jan. * . " ^ 

^ ‘‘I never heard a syllable from him,” cried poor 

Deborah. says you’ll explain to us as much as is 

necessary. You can read the note. Mr. Jan, where’s 
' he 'gone.?” . 

^ Jan ran his eyes over the note; feeling himself probably 
m somewhat of a dilemma as to how much or how little 
It might be expedient to explain. 

“ He thought some travelling might be beneficial to 
his health,” said Jan. “He has got a rare good ppst 
as travelling doctor to some young chap of quality,” 

Miss Deborah was looking very hard at Jan. Something 
seemed to be on her mind ; some great fear. “He says 
he may not be back for ever so long to come, Mr. Tan.” 

“ So he told me,” said Jan. 

“ And is that the reason he took you into partnership, 
Mr. Jan?'” :: 

^ “Yes,” said Jan. “Couldn’t leave an assistant for an 
indefinite period.” 

“You will never be able to do it all yourself. I little 
thought, when all this bustle and changing of bedrooms 
was going on, what was up. You might have told me, 
Mr. Jan,” she added, in a reproachful tone. 

“It wasn’t my place to tell you,” returned Jan. “It 
was the doctor’s.” 

Miss Deborah looked timidly round, and then sunk her 
voice to a lower whisper. “ Mr. Jan, why has he gone 
away? ” 

“ For his health,” persisted Jan. 

^ “ They are saying-^they are sayiqg Mr. Jan, what 

is it that they are saying about oapa and those ladies at '* 
Chalk Cottage ? ” ^ 

Ja^ laid hold of the pestl^ andj^mortar, popped in a big 
lump of some hard-looking white substance, and began 
pounding away at it. “How should I know anything 
about the ladies at Chalk Cottage asked he. “ I never 
W'as inside their door ; I never spoke to any oni of ’em.” 

“ But you know that things are being said,” urged Miss 
Deborah, with almost feverish eagerness. “ Don’t you ? ” 

“Who told you anything was being said?” asked Jan. 

“ It was Master Cheese. JSlr. Jan, fo^ks have seemed 
queer lately. The servants have whispered together, and 
^ then have glanced at me and Amilly, and I knew there was 
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something wrong, but I could not get at it This morning, 
when I picl^ed up this note — it’s not five minutes ago, Mr. 
Jan — in my fright and perplexity I shrieked out ; and 
Master Cheese, he said something about Chalk Cottage.” 

What did he say ?” asked Jan. 

Miss Deborah’s pale face turned to crimson. can’t 
tell,” she said. I did not hear the words rightly. Master 
Cheese caught them up again. Mr. Jan, 1 have come to 
you to tell me.” 

Jan answered nothing. He was pounding very fiercely. 

r“ Mr. Jan, I ought to know it,” she went on. “ l am not 
a child. If you please I must request you to tell me.” 

“ What are you shivering for ?” asked Jan. 

“ I can’t help it. Is — is it anything that — that he can be 
taken up for?” 

“Taken up!” replied Jan, ceasing from his pounding, 
and fixing his wide-open eyes on Miss Deborah. “ Can I 
be taken up for doing this ? ” — and he brought down the 
pestle with such force as to threaten the destruction of the 
mortar. 

“ You’ll tell me, please,” she shivered. 

“ Well,” said Jan, “if you must know it, the doctor had 
a misfortune.” 

“ A misfortune ! He! What misfortune ! A misfortune 
at Chalk Cottage ? ” 

Jan gravely nodded. “And they were in an awful rage 
with him, and said he should pay expenses, and all that. 
And he wouldn’t pay expenses- — the chimney-glass alone was 
twelve pound fifteen ; and there was a regular quarrel, and 
they turned him out.” 

“But what was the ^ature of the misfortune ? ” 

“ He set the parlour qliimney on fire.” 

Miss Deborah’s lips parted ^with amazement ; she 
appeared to find some dipicult^ in closing them again^ 

“ Set the parlour chimney on fire, Mr. Jan 1 ” 

“Very careless of him,” continued Jan, with, composure. 
* ‘ He had no business ^ car^y gunpowder about with him. 
. Of course tuey won’t believe but he flung it in purposely.” 
i., Miss Deborah could not gather her senses. “Who 
won’t ? — the ladies at Chalk Cottage ? ” 

'?*The ladies at Chalk Cottage,” assented Jan. “If I 
saw all these bbttles go to^ smithereens, through Cheese 
stow;ing gunpowder in his trousers’ pockets, I might go 
into/ a passion too- Miss Deb^” 
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“But, Mr. Jan — this is not what’s being said in 
Deerham ' , ' ' . ' ■ 

^ “ Law, if you go by all that’s said in Deerham, you’ll 

have enough to do,” cried Jan. “ One says one thing and 
one says another. No two are ever in the same tale. 
When that codicil Was lost at Verner’s Pride, ten different 
people were accused by Deerham of stealing it.” 

“ Were they ? ” responded Miss Deborah abstractedly. 

“ Did you never hear it! You just ask Deerham about 
the row between the doctor and Chalk Cottage, and you’ll 
hear ten versions, all different. What else could ^e 
expected ? As if he’d take the trouble to explain the rights 
of it to them L Not that I should advise you to ask,” con- 
cluded Jan pointedly. “ Miss Deborah, do you know the 
..time ? ■' . - 

“ It must be half-past eight,” she repeated mechanically, 
her thoughts buried in a reverie. 

“And turned,” said Jan. “ I’d be glad of breakfast. I 
shall have the gratis patients here,” 

“ It shall be ready in two minutes,” said Miss Deborah 
meekly. And she went out of the surgery. 

Presently young Cheese came leaping into it. “The 
breakfast’s ready,” cried he. 

Jan stretched out his long arm, and pinned Master 
Cheese. 

* ‘ What have you been saying to Miss Deb ? ” he asked. 
Look here ; who is your master now? ” 

“You are, I suppose,” said the young gentleman. 

“ Very well. You just bear that in mind ; and don’t go 
carrying tales indoors of what Deerham says. Attend to 
your own business and leave Dr. West’s alone.” 

Master Cheese was considerably astonished. He had 
never heard such a speech from easy Jan. • 

“ ? say, though, are you g#ing io turn out a bashaw with 
three tails ? ” asked he. 

“ Yes,” replied Jan. “ I have prcihised Dr. West to keep 
you in order, and I shall do it.*' ^ 
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CHAPfER XXIX. ■ " 

AN INTERCEPTED JOURNEY. 

Dr. West’s was not the only departure from Deerham that 
was projected for that day. The other w^as that of Lionel 
Verner. Fully recovered, he had deemed it well to waste 
no more time, ’ Lady Verners uggested that he should remain 
in Deerham until the completion of the year ; Lionel replied 
that he had remained in it rather too long already, that he 
must be up and doing. He was eager to be “up and 
doing,” and his first step towards it vras the proceeding to 
London and engaging chambers. He fixed upon the first 
day of November for his departure, unconscious that that 
day had also been fixed upon by Dr. West for his. 
However, the doctor was off long before Lionel was out 
of bed. 

Lionel rose all excitement — all impulse to begin his 
journey, to be away from Deerham. Somebody else rose 
with feelings less pleasurable ; and that was Lucy Tempest. 
Now that the real lime of separation had come, Lucy awoke 
to the state of her own feelings ; to the fact, that the whole 
world contained but one beloved face for her — that of 
Lionel Verner. 

She awoke with no start, she saw nothing wrong in it, 
she did not ask herself how it was to end, what the future 
was to be ; any vision of marrying Lionel, which might 
have flashed across the active brain of a more sophisticated 
young lady, never occurred to Lucy. All she knew was 
that she had somehow glided into a state of existence 
different from anything^she had ever experienced before; 
that her days were all brightness, dhe world an Eden, and 
that it was the presence rf Lionel that made the sunshrne. 

She stood before the glass, twisting her soft brown hair, 
her cheeks crimson witfe excitement, her eyes bright. The 
morrow morning would be^ listless enough ; but tkis\ the 
last on wdiich she would see him, was gay with rose hues 
of love. Stay ! not gay ; that is a wrong expression. It 
would have been gay but for that undercurrent of feeling 
which w^as whimpering that, in a‘ short hour or two, all 
would change to the darkesf shade. 

“ He says it may be a twelvemonth before he shall come 
home again,” she said to herself, her white fingers 
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trembling as^ she fastened Ber pretty mrrning dress. 

How lonely it will be! What shall we do all that while 
without him? Oh, dear, what’s the matter with me this 
morning ? ” 

In her perturbed haste, she had fastened her dress all 
awry, and had^ to undo it again. The thought that she 
might be keeping them waiting breakfast — which was to 
be taken that morning a quarter of an hour earlier than 
usual— did not tend to expedite her. Lucy thought of the 
old proverb ; '' The more haste, the less speed.” ^ 

“ How I wish I dare ask him to come sooner than that 
to see us I But he might think it strange. I wonder he 
should not come I there’s Christmas, there’s Easter, and he 
must have holidaj^ then. A whole year, perhaps more ; 
and not to see him ! ” 

She passed out of the room and descended, her soft skirts 
of pink-shaded cashmere sweeping the staircase. You saw 
her in it the evening she first came to Lady Verner’s. It 
had lain by almost ever since, and was now converted into 
a morning dress. The breakfast-room was empty. Instead 
of being behind her time, Lucy found she was before it. 
Lady Verner had not risen ; she rarely did rise to break- 
fast; and Decima was in Lionel’s room, busy over some 
of his things. 

Lionel himself was the next to enter. His features broke 
into a glad smile when he saw Lucy. A fairer picture, she, 
Mr. Lionel Verner, than even that other vision of loveliness 
which your mind has been pleased to make its ideal— 
Sibylla! 

“ Down first, Lucy ! ” he cried, shaking hands with her, 
*‘You wdsh me somewhere, I <^are say, getting you up* 
before your time.” 

# By how much — \ few minutes?” ''she answered, 
laughing. “ It wants twenty* minutes to nine. What 
would they have said to me at the rectory, had I come 
down so late as that ? ” ^ * 

“Ah, well, you won’t have me here to ’•torment you 
to-morrow. I have been a trouble to you, Lucy, take it 
altogether. You will be glad to see my back turned.” ^ 

Lucy shook her head. She looked shyly up at him in 
her timidity ; but she answered truthfully^ still. 

“ I shall be sorry ; not glad.” 

“Sorry! Why should you be sorry, Lucy?” and his 
voice insensibly assumed a tone of gentleness. ** You 
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cannot havef cared for for the companionship of a 

half-dead fellow, like myself ! ” 

Lucy rallied her courage. “ Perhaps it was because you 
were half dead that I cared for 5^ou,” she answered. 

‘*I suppose it was,’’ mused Lionel, aloud, his thoughts 
cast back to the past “I will bid you good-bye now, 
Lucy, while we are alone. Believe me that I part from 
you with regret ; that I do heartily thank you for all you 
have been to me.” 

Irt-icy looked up at him, a yearning, regretful sort of 
look, and her eyelashes grew wet. Lionel had her hand 
in his, and was looking down at her. 

“Lucy, I do think you are sorry to part with me !” he 
exclaimed. 

“Just a little,” she answered. 

If you, good, grave sir, had been stoical enough to resist 
the upturned face, Lionel was not. He bent his lips and 
left a kiss upon it. 

“ Keep it until we meet again,” he whispered. 

Jan came in while they were at breakfast. 

“ I can’t stop a minute,” were his words when Decima 
asked him why he did not sit down. “ I thought I’d run 
up and say good-bye to Lionel, but I am wanted in all 
directions. Mrs. Verner has sent for me, and there are 
the regular patients.” 

“ Dr. West attends Mrs. Verner, Jan,” said Decima. 

“ He did,” replied Jan. “ It is to be myself, now. West 
is gone.” 

“Gone!” was the universal echo. And Jan gave an 
explanation. ‘ 

It was received in silepce. The rumours affecting Dr. 
West had reached Deerham Court. 

“ What is the matter w^th IV^rs. Verner ? ” asked Lionel. 
“ She appeared as well as usual when I quitted her last 
night.” 

“I don’t know that*ther^’s anything more the matter 
with her tli^n usual,” returned Jan, sitting down on a 
side-table. “She has been going in some time for 
apoplexy.” 

“ Oh, Jan ! ” uttered Lucy. 

“So she has, Miss Lucy — ^s Dr. West has said. / have 
not attended her.” 

“ Has she been told it, Jan ? ” 

. Where’s the good of telling her? ’’asked Jan. “She 
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knows it fast enough. She’d n<%t forego a mea|, if she saw 
the fit coming on before night. Tynn came round to ine, 
just now, and said his mistress felt poorly. The Australian 
mail is in,” continued Jan, passing to another subject, 

“ Is it ? ” cried Decima. 

Jan nodded. 

‘ ‘ I met the postman as I was coming out, and he told 
me, I suppose there’ll be news from Fred and Sibylla,” 

After this little item of information, which called the 
colour into Lucy’s cheek— she best Ipew why—but which 
Lionel appeared to listen to impassively, Jan got olf1:he 
table — 

‘‘Good-bye, Lionel,” said he, holding out his hand, 

“What’s your hurry, Jan?” asked Lionel, 

“Ask my patients,” responded Jan. ** I am off the first 
thing to Mrs. Verner, and then shall take my round. I 
wish you luck, Lionel.” 

“Thank you, Jan,” said Lionel. “Nothing less than 
the woolsack, of course.” 

“My gracious!” said literal Jan. “I say, Lionel, I’d 
not count upon that. If only one in a thousand gets to 
the woolsack, and all the lot expect it, what an amount of 
heart-burning must be wasted.” 

“ Right, Jan. Only let me lead my circuit and I shall 
deem myself lucky.” 

“ How long will it take you before you can accomplish 
that ? ” asked Jan. “ Twenty years ? ” 

A shade crossed Lionel’s countenance. That he was 
beginning late in life, none knew better than he. Jan 
bade him farewell, and departed for Verner’s Pride. 

Lady Verner was down before Lionel went. He intended « || 

to take the quarter-past ten o’clock: train. 

‘^When are we to m«et again ? ” she aslcsd, holding her 
hand in his, • ♦ 

“I will come home to see you soon, mother.” 

“ Soon ! I don’t like the vag»e word,” returned Lady 
Verner. “ Why cannot you dbme for Christm^is ? ” 

“ Christmas \ I shall scarcely have gone.” 

“ You will come, Lionel ? ” ^ * 

“Very well, mother. As you wish it, I will.” 

A crimson flush — a flush of joy — rose t$ Lucy’s counten- 
ance. Lionel happened to h2ve glanced at her. I wonder 
what he thought of it ! .. 

Hi*' had gone on. and he walked with a hasty 
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step to the station. The train came m two minutes after 
he reached it. Lionel took his ticket, and stepped into a 
first-class carriage. 

All was ready. The whistle sounded, and the guard had 
one foot on his van-step, when a shouting and commotion 
was heard. Stop ! Stop ! ” Lionel, like others, looked 
out, and beheld the long legs of his brother Jan come flying 
along the platform. Before Lionel had well known what 
was "the matter, or had gathered in the hasty ne ws, Jan 
had pulled him out of the carriage, and the train went 
shrieking on without him. 

“ There goes my luggage, and here am I and my ticket ! ” 
cried Lionel. ** You have done a pretty thing, Jan. What 
do you say ? ” 

It’s all true, Lionel. She was crying over the letters 
when I got there. And pretty well I have raced back to 
slop your journey. Of course you will not go away now. 
He’s dead.” 

“ I don’t understand yet,” gasped Lionel, feeling, how- 
ever, that he did understand. 

“Not understand,” repeated Jan. “It’s easy enough. 
Fred Massingbird’s dead, poor fellow ; he died of fever 
three weeks after they landed ; and you are master of 
Verner’s Pride.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 

NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Lionel Verner could scarcely believe in his own identity. 
'^The train, which was to’^have contained him, was whirling 
towards London ; he, a poor aspirant for future fortune, 
ought to havelDeen in it ; he had Counted most cert^nly 
to be in it; but here wls hi, while the steam of that 
train yet snorted in his ears, walking out of the station, 
a wealthy man, comef' into a proud inheritance, the 
inheritance <7of his fathers. In the first moment of 
tumultuous thought, Lionel almost felt as if some fairy 
^must have been at work with a magic wand. 

It was all true. He linked his arm within Jan’s, and 
listened to the s’ecital in detail. Jan had found Mrs. 
Verner, on his arrival at Verner’s Pride, weeping over 
letters from Australia; one from a Captain Gannonby, one 
from Sibylla. They contained the tidings that Frederick 
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Massingbird had died of fever, and that Sibylla was anxious 
to come home again. • % 

Who is Captain Cannonby? ” asked Lionel of Jan, 

** Have you forgotten the name ? ” returned Jan. “ That 
friend of Fred Massingbird’s who sold out, and was knock- 
ing about London j Fred went up once or twice to see him. 
He went to the diggings last autumn, and it seems Fred 
and Sibylla lighted on him at Melbourne. He had laid 
poor Fred in the grave the day before he wrote, he says.” 

** I can scarcely believe it all now, Jan,” said Lionel. 

‘‘ ■What a change I” ■' ' ■, ■ 

-“ Ay, You won’t believe it for a day or two. I say, 
Lionel, Uncle Stephen need not have left Verner’s Pride 
to the Massingbirds ; they have not lived to enjoy it. 
Neither need there have been all that bother about the 
codicil. I know what.” 

“ What ? ” asked Lionel, looking at him ; for Jan spoke 
significantly. 

“That Madam Sibylla would give her two ears now to 
have married you, instead of Fred Massingbird.” 

^ Lionel’s face flushed, and he replied coldly, hauteur in 
his tone, “Nonsense, Jan I you are speaking most 
unwarrantably. When Sibylla chose Fred Massingbird, 

I was the heir to Verner’s Pride.” 

“ / know,’’ ^ said Jan. “ Verner’s Pride would be a 
great ^temptation to Sibylla; and I can but think she 
knew it was left to Fred when she married him.” 

Lionel did not condescend to retort. He would as soon 
believe himself capable of bowing down before the god 
of gold, in a mean spirit, as believe Sibylla capable of 
it. Indeed, though he w^as wont, to charm himself with 
the flattering notion that his Ipve for Sibylla had died* 
out, or near upon it, jie was very far off the point when 
hecould think any ill of Sijjylla.^ 

“My patients will be foaming,” remarked Jan, who 
continued his way to Verner’s Pride with Lionel. “ They 
will conclude I have gone <jff with Dr. West ; and I have 
his list on my hands now, as well as my*own. I say, 
Lionel, when I told you the letters from Australia were 
in, how little we guessed they 'would contain this news.” ^ 
“ Little, indeed ! ” said Lionel. 

“ I suppose you won’t go London ndw ? ” 

“ I suppose not,” was the reply of Lionel ; and a rush 
of gladness illumined his heart as he spoke it. No more 
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toil over those dry old law books ! The study had never 
been to his tfste. ® 

The servants were gathered in the hall when Lionel 
and Jan entered it. Decorously sorry, of course, for the 
tidings which had arrived, but unable to conceal the 
inward satisfaction which peeped out — not satisfaction at 
the death of Fred, but at the accession of Lionel. It is 
curious to observe how jealous the old retainers of a family 
are, upon all points which touch the honour or the well- 
being of the house. Fred Massingbird was an alien ; 
Liotuel was a Verner ; and now, as Lionel entered, they 
formed into a double line that he might pass between 
them, their master^ from henceforth. 

Mrs. Verner was in the old place, the study. Jan had 
seen her in bed that morning ; but, since then, she had 
risen. Early as the hour yet was, recent as the sad news 
had been, Mrs. Verner had dropped asleep. She sat 
nodding in her chair, snoring heavily, breathing painfully, 
her neck and face all one colour — carmine red. That 
she looked — as Jan had observed — a very apoplectic sub*^ 
ject, struck Lionel most particularly on this morning. 

‘‘Why don’t you bleed her, Jan ? ” he whispered. 

“She won’t be bled,” responded Jan, “ She won’t take 
physic. She won’t do anything that she ought to do. You 
may as well talk to a post. She’ll do nothing but eat and 
drink, and fall asleep afterwards, and then wake up to eat 
and drink and fail asleep again. Mrs. Verner ” — exalting 
his voice — “ here’s Lionel.” 

Mrs, Verner partially woke up. Her eyes opened 
sufficiently to observe Jan ; and her mind appaxenfly grew 
awake to a confused r^embrance of facts. “ He’s gone 
'^to London,” said she to Jan. “ You won’t catch him:” 
and then she nqdded again. 

“ I did catch him,” shoi^ed J^n. “ Lionel’s here.” 

Lionel sat down by her, and she woke up pretty fully. 

“ I am grieved at this news for your sake, Mrs, Verner,” 
he said in a kind tone, as rhe took her hand. “I am 
sorry for Frederick.” 

“Both my boys gone before me, Lionel!” she cried, 
melting into tears — “John first; Fred next. Why did 
they go out there to die ? ” 

“It is indeed ^'ad for you, replied Lionel. “Jan says 
Fred died of fever.” 

“ He has died of fever* Don’t you remember when 
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Sibylla wrote, she said lie was ill with fever? He never 
got well. He never got well4 I take it t]^at it must 
have been a sort of intermittent fever — pretty well one 
day, down ill the next — for he had started for the place 
where John died — forget its name, but you’ll find it 
written there. Only a few hours after quitting Melbourne, 
he grew;worse,and died.” , . 

“ Was he alone ? ” asked Lionel. 

“ Captain Cannonby was with him; They were going 
together up to — I forget, I say, the name of the place — 
where John died, you know. It was nine or ten days’ 
distance from Melbourne, and they had travelled but a 
day of it. And I suppose,” added Mrs. Verner, with tears 
in her eyes, “ that he’d be put into the ground like a dog! ” 

Lionel, on this score, could give no consolation. He 
knew not whether the fact might be so, or not. Jan 
hoisted himself on to the top of a high bureau, and sat 
in comfort. 

“He’d be buried like a dog,” repeated Mrs, Verner. 
“What do they know about parsons and consecrated 
ground out there? Cannonby buried him, he says, and 
then he went back to Melbourne to carry the tidings to 
Sibylla.” 

“Sibylla? Was Sibylla not with him when he died?” 
exclaimed Lionel. 

“ it seems not. It’s sure not, in fact, by the letters. 
You can read them, Lionel. There’s one from her and 
one from Captain Cannonby,” 

“It’s not likely they’d drag Sibylla up to the diggings,” 
interposed Jan. 

“And yet almost as unlikely that her husband would 
leave her alone in such a place a'S Melbourne appears to, 
be,” dissented Lionel. 

“She was not left albne,” said Mrs. Verner. “ If you’d 
read the letters, Lionel, ^ou ^ould see. She stayed in 
Melbourne with a family : friends, I think she says, of 
Captain Cannonby’s. She has written for money to be 
sent out to her by the hrst^ship, that she (inay pay her 
passage home again.” 

This item of intelligence astonished Lionel more than^ 
any other. 

“Written for money to be sent out^ for her passage 
home ! ” he reiterated. H^s she no money? ” 

Mrs. Verner looked at him. . “ They accuse me of 
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forgetting things in my sleep, Lionel ; but I think you 
must be gro|ving worse thom I am. Poor Fred told us in 
his last letter that he had been robbed of his desk, and that 
it had got his money in it.’* 

“ But I did not suppose it contained all— that they were 
reduced so low as for his wife to have no money left for a 
passage. What will she do there until some can be got 
out?” 

“If she is with comfortable folks, they’d not turn her 
out,” cried Jan. 

Lionel took up the letters, and ran his eyes over them. 
They told him little else of the facts ; though more of the 
details. It appeared to have taken place pretty much as 
Mrs. Verner said. The closing part of Sibylla’s letter 
ran as follows: — 

“ After we wrote to you, Fred met Captain Cannonby. You 
must remember, dear aunt, how often Fred would speak of 
him. Captain Cannonby has relatives out here, people in very 
good position — if people can be said to be in a position at 
all in Such a horrid place. We knew Captain Cannonby had 
come over, but thought he was at the Bendigo digg-ings. 
However, Fred met him ; and he was very civil and obliging. 
He got us apartments in the best hotel — one of the very places 
that iiad refused us, saying they were crowded. Fred seemed 
to grow a trifle better, and it was decided that they should go 
to the place where John died, and try to get particulars about 
his money, etc., which in Melbourne we could hear nothing of. 
Indeed, nobody seemed to know even John’s name. Captain 
Cannonby (who has really made money here in some way — 
trading, he says — and expects to make a good deal more) 
agreed to go with Fred. Then Fred told me of the loss of 
diis desk and money, his*^ bills of credit, and that; whatever 
the term may be. It was stolen from the quay, the day we 
arrived, and he had never been able tb hear of it ; but, while 
there seemed a chance of filling ft, he w'ould not let me know 
the ill news. Of course, with this loss upon us, there was 
all the more necessity for ^ur getting John’s money as speedily 
as might be. ^aptain Cannonby introduced me to his relatives, 
the Eyres, told them my husband wanted to go up the country 
^or a short while, and they invited me to stay with them. And 
here I am, and very kind they are to me in this dreadful 
trouble. 

“Aunt Verner, V thought I ^lould have died when, a day 
or two after they started, I saw Captain Cannonby come back 
alone, with a long, sorrowful face. I seemed to know in a 
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moment what had happened ; I thought at the Ihne they 
started that Fred was too ill to go. I said to him, *My husband 
is dead V and he confessed that it was so. He had been taken 
ill at the end of the first day, and did not live many hours. 

I can’t tell you any more, dear Aunt Verner ; I am too 
sick and ill, and if t filled ten sheets with the particulars, 
it would not alter the dreadful facts. I want to come home 
to jfoii. ; I know you will receive me, and let me live with you 
always. I have not any money. Please send me out sufficient 
to bring me home by the first ship that sails. I don’t care 
for any of the things we brought out ; they may stop here 
or be lost in the sea, for all the difference it will make* to 
me : I only want to come home. Captain Cannonby says 
he will lake upon himself now to look after John’s money, 
and transmit it to us, if he can get it. 

“ Mrs. Eyre has just come in. She desires me to say 
that they are taking every care of me, and are all happy to 
have me with them : she says I am to tell you that her own 
daughters are about my age. It is all true, dear aunt, ^ and 
they are exceedingly kind to me. They seem to have plenty 
of money, are intimate with the governor’s family, and with 
what they call the good society of the colony. When I think 
what my position would have been now had I not met with 
them, I grow quite frightened. 

“ I have to write to papa, and must close this. I have 
requested Captain Cannonby to write to you himself, and 
give you particulars about the last moments of Frederick. 
Send me the money without delay, dear aunt. The place is 
hateful to me now he is gone, and I’d rather be dead than 
stop in it. 

“ Your affectionate and affiicled niece, 

“ Sibylla Massingbird.” 

Lionel folded the letter musingly. “ It would almost 
appear that they had not heard of your sou’s accession to 
Vetfier’s Pride,” he remark<vi toiJVIrs. Verner. ** It is not 
alluded to in any way.” 

think it is sure they had^not heard of it,” she 
answered. I remarked so ^o Mary Tynn, ^The letters 
must have been delayed in their passage, Lionel, you will 
see to the sending out of the money for me.” 

Immediately,” replied Lionel. 

And when do you come home ? ” 

*‘Do you mean — do you mean when <fo I come here?” 
returned Lionel. 

“To be sure I mean it. It is your home. Verner’s 
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Pride is yoi^ home, Lionel, now ; not mine. It has been 
yours this 'three or four months past, only we did not 
know it You must come home to it at once, Lionel.’^ 

'‘I suppose it will be right that 1 sHould do so,” he 
answered. 

“And I shall be thankful,” said Mrs. Verner. “There 
will be a master once more, and no need to bother me. 
I have been bothered, Lionel. Mr. Jan” — turning to the 
bureau — “ it’s that which has made me feel ill. One comes 
to me with some worry or other, and another comes to 
mi: they will come to me. The complaints and tales 
of that Roy fidget my life out.” 

“I shall discharge Roy at once, Mrs, Verner.” 

Mrs. Verner made a deprecatory movement of the hands, 
as much as to say that it was no business of hers. “Lionel, 
1 have only one request to make of you : never speak of 
the estate to me again, or of anything connected with its 
management. You are its sole master, and can do as you 
please. Shall you turn me out ? ” 

Lionel’s face flushed. “No, Mrs. Verner,” he almost 
passionately answered. “ You could not think so.” 

“ You have the right. Had Fred come home, he would 
have had the right. But I’d hardly reconcile myself to 
any other house now.” 

“It is a right which I should never exercise,” said 
Lionel. 

“ I shall mostly keep my room,” resumed Mrs. Verner; 
“perhaps wholly keep it: and Mary Tynn will wait upon 
me. The- servants will be yours, Lionel. In fact, they 
are yours ; not mine. What a blessing I to know that 
n I may be at peace froifi henceforth : that the care will be 
upon another’s shouldei's ! My poor Fred ! My dear 
sons I I little?^ thought I was taldng leave of them Ijoth 
for the last time ! ” ^ 

Jan jumped off his bureau. Now that the brunt of the 
surprise was over, aiidrplans began to be discussed, Jan 
bethought kimself of his iinpatient sick list, who were 
doubtlessly W'ondering at the non-appearance of their 
^ doctor. Lionel rose to depart with him. 

“ But, you should not go,” said Mrs. Verner. “In five 
minutes 1 vacate ^his study ; resign it to you. This change 
will give you plenty to do, Licjnel.” 

“I know it will, dear Mrs, Verner. I shall be back 
Booni but I must hasteii to acquaint my mother,” 
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** You will promise not to go away again, Lionel. It 
is your lawful home, remember** * 

** I shall not go away again,*’ was Lionel’s ans'wer; 

* and Mrs. Verner breathed freely. To be emancipated from 
what she had regarded as the great worry of life, was felt 
to be a relief. Now she could eat and sleep all day, and 
never need be asked a single question, or hear whether the 
outside world had stopped, or was going on still. 

“You will just pen a few words for me to Sibylla, 
Lionel,” she called out. “I am past much writing now.” 
it be necessary that I should,” he coldly replied. ^ 
“And send themwith the remittance,” concluded Mrs, 
Yerner, “ You will know how much to send. Tell Sibylla 
that Verner’s Pride is no longer mine, and I cannot invite 
her to it It would hardly be the— the thing for a young 
girl, and she’s little better, to be living here with you all 
day long, and I always shut up in my room. Would it ? ” 
Lionel somewhat haughtily shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Scarcely,” he answ’ered. 

“She must go to her sisters, of course. Poor girl! 
what a thing it seems to have to return to her old house 
again I ” 

Jan put in his head. “ I thought you said you were 
coming, Lionel ? ” 

“So I am — this instant.” And they departed together; 
encountering Mr. Bitterworth in the road.. 

He grasped hold of Lionel in much excitement. 

“ Is it true— what people are saying? That you have 
come into Verner’s Pride ? ” 

“ Quite true,” replied Lionel. And he gave Mr. Bitter- 
worth a summary of the facts. \ ' 

“Now look there!” cried Bitterworth, who was"* 
evidently deeply impressed; “it’s of no use to try to go 
agj«nst honest right : soqner ^r later if’ will triumph. 

In your case, it has come wonderfully soon. I told my 
old friend that the Massingbirds had no claim to Verner’s 
Pride ; that if they were exalted 1:o it, over your head, it 
would not prosper them— not, poor fellows, tlfat I thought 
of their death. May you remain in undisturbed possession^ 
of it, Lionel ! May your children succeed to it after you ! ” 
Lionel and Jan continued their road. But they soon 
parted company, for Jan turned off to his '’patients, Lionel 
made the best of his way to Deerham Court. In the room 
he entered, steadily practising, was Lucy Tempest, alone. 
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She turned her head to se^e who it was, and at the sight 
of Lionel stat'ted up in alarhi. 

‘*What is it? Why are you back?’’ she exclaimed. 

Has the train broken down ? ” 

Lionel smiled at her vehemence ; at her crimsoned 
countenance ; at her unbounded astonishment altogether. 
The train has not broken down, I trust, Lucy. I did 
not go with it. Do you know where my mother is ? ” 

“ She is gone out with Decima.” 

He felt a temporary disappointment ; the news, he was 
aw#».re, would be so deeply welcome to Lady Verner. Lucy 
stood regarding him, waiting the solution of the mystery. 

‘‘ What should you say, Lucy, if I tell you Deerham is 
not going to get rid of me at all ? ” 

“ I do not understand you,” replied Lucy, colouring with 
surprise and emotion. *‘Do you mean that you are going 
to remain here? ” 

**Not here — in this house. That would be a calamity 
for you.” 

Lucy looked as if it would be anything but a calamity. 
You are as bad as our French mistress at the rectory,” 
she said. ‘‘She would never tell us anything; she used 
to make us guess.” 

Her words were interrupted by the breaking out of the 
church bells : a loud peal, telling of joy. A misgiving 
crossed Lionel that the news had got wind, and that 
some officious person had been setting on the bells to ring 
for him, in honour of his succession. The exceeding bad 
taste of the proceeding — should it prove so — called a 
flush of anger to his brow. His inheritance had cost 
Mrs. Verner her son. ^ 

** The suspicion was confirmed. One of the servants, who 
had been to the village, came runi;^ing in at this juncture 
with open mouth, calling ouLihat Mr. Lionel had c^me 
into his own, and that the bells 'were ringing for it Lucy 
Tempest heard the words, and turned to Lionel. 

“It is so, Lucy,” lie «said, answering the look. 

“ Verner’s jF^ide is at last mine. But ” 

^ She grew strangely excited. Lionel could see her heart 
beat — could see the tears of emotion gather in her eyes. 

“I am so glad!” she said in a low, heartfelt tone. 
“I thought it w^buld be so,^pSometime. Have you found 
the codicil ? ” 

“Hush, Lucy! Before you express your gladness, you 
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must learn that sad circumstances are mixed with it. 
The codicil has not been found ;*but Frederick Massingbird 
has died,” 

Lucy shook her head. He had no right to Verner’s 
Pride, and I did not like him. I am sorry, though, for 
himself, that he is dead. And— Lionel— you will never 
gO; away now?” ■ 

^ I suppose not : to live.” 

“I am so glad I I may tell you that I am glad, may 
I not?” 

She half timidly held out her hand as she spoke. Lio^ie! 
took it between both of liis, toying wdth it as tenderly as 
he had ever toyed with Sibylla’s. And his low voice took 
a tone which was certainly not that of hatred, as he bent 
towards her. ■ ■ ' , . , 

1 am glad also, Luc}^ The least pleasant part of 
my recent projected departure was the constantly re- 
membered fact that I was about to put a distance of 
many miles between myself and you. It grew all too 
palpable to^vards the last.” 

Lucy laughed and drew away her hand, her radiant 
countenance falling before the gaze of Lionel. 

“So you will be troubled with me yet, you see, Miss 
Lucy,” he added, in a lighter tone, as he left her and 
strode off with a step that might have matched Jan’s, on 
his way to ask the bells whether they were not ashamed 
of themselves, 

CHAPTER XXXL 
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And so the laws of right and justice had eventually 
U'iiMTiphed, and Lionel Verier tc^k possession of his own. 
Mrs. Verner took possession ot her own — her chamber; 
all she was ever again likely to take possession of at 
Verner’s Pride. She had np particular ailment, unless 
heaviness could be called an ailment, and stehdily refused 
any suggestion of Jan’s. 

“ You’ll go off in a fit,” said plain Jan to her. 

“Then I must go,” replied Mrs, Verner, “I can’t 
submit to be made wretcl^ed with yOur medical and 
surgical remedies, Mr. Jan. Old people should be let 
alone, to doze away their days in peace.” 
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*'As good give some old people poison outright, as let 
them alwayi^doze,” remonstrated Jan. 

“You’d like me to live sparingly — to starve myself, 
in short — and you’d like me to take exercise !” returned 
Mrs. Verner. “ Wouldn’t you, now ? ” 

“ It would add ten years to your life,” said Jan. 

“ I. dare say ! It’s of no use your coming preaching 
to me, Mr. Jan. Go and try your eloquence upon others. 
I always have had enough to eat, and I hope I always 
shall. And as to my getting about, or walking, I 
Wljten folks come to be my size, it’s cruel to want them 
to do it.” 

Mrs. Verner was nodding before she had well spoken 
the last words, and Jan said no more. You may have met 
with some such case in your own experience. 

When the news of Lionel Verner’s succession fell upon 
Roy, the bailiff, he could have gnashed his teeth in very 
vexation. Had he foreseen what was to happen he would 
have played his cards so differently. It had not entered into 
the head-piece of Roy to reflect that Frederick Massing- 
bird might die. Scarcely had at that he could die, A 
man, young and strong, what was likely to take him 
off? John had died, it was true j but John’s death had 
been a violent one. Had Roy argued the point at all — 
which he did not, for it had never occurred to his mind— 
he might have assumed that because John had died, Fred 
was the more likely to live. It is a somewhat rare case 
for two brothers to be cut down in their youth and prime, 
one closely following upon the other. 

Roy lived in a cottage standing by itself, a little beyond 
Clay Lane, but not so ^far off as the gamekeeper’s. On 
r the morning when the bells had rung out— to the surprise 
and vexation of Lionel— Roy happened to be at home. 
Roy never grhdged himself holiday when it could-^be 
devoted to the benefit of his*^ wife. A negative benefit 
she may have thought it, since it invariably consisted in 
what Roy called a “ bloi^dng pf her up.” 

Mrs. Roy^-had heard that the Australian mail was in. 
But the postman had not been to their door, therefore no 
"^letter could have arrived for them from Luke. A great 
many mails, as it appeared to Mrs. Roy, had come in with 
the like result, cThat Luke^had been murdered, as his 
master, John Massingbird, had been before him, was the 
least she feared. Her fears and troubles touching Luke 
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were great; they were never rest; and her tears fell 
frequently.^ All of which excited the ire of Ro}\ 

. She sat in a rocking-chair in the kitchen — a chair which 
had been new when the absent Luke was a baby, and 
which was sure to be the seat chosen by Mrs. Roy when 
she was in a mood to indulge any passing tribulation. 
The kitchen opened to the road, as the kitchens of many of 
the dwellings did open to it ; a parlour was on the right, 
which w^as used only on th® ^rand occasion of receiving 
visitors; and the stairs, leading to two rooms above, 
ascended from the kitchen. Here she sat, silently wiping 
away her dropping tears with a red cotton pocket-handker- 
chief. Roy was not in the sweetest possible temper himself 
that morning, so, of course, he turned it upon her. 

“ There you be, a-snivelling as usual ! Pd have a bucket 
always at my feet, if I was you. It might save the trouble 
of catching rain-water.’’ 

/*If the ietter-nian had got anything for us, he’d have 
been ^ round here an hour ago,” responded Mrs. Roy, 
bursting into unrestrained sobs. 

Nou% this happened to be the very grievance that was 
affecting the gentleman’s temper— the postman’s not having 
gone there. They had heard that the Australian mail was 
ill. ^ Not that he was actuated by any strong paternal 
feelings— such sentiments did not prey upon Mr. Roy. 
The hearing or the not hearing from his son would not 
thus have disturbed his equanimity. He took it for granted 
that Luke was alive somewhere— probably getting on — 
and was content to wait until himself or a letter should 
turn up. The one whom he had been expecting to hear 
from was his new master, Mr. ^Massingbird. He had, 
fondly indulged the hope that ’•credential letters would^ 
arrive for him, confirming him in his plate of manager ; 
he believed that this mai* wo aid inevitably bring them, 
as the last mails had not. Hence he had stayed at home 
to receive the postman. But postman had not come, 
and it gave Roy a pain in his'temper. 

“They be a-coming back, that’s what it is,” was the 
conclusion he arrived at, when his disappointment had ey 
little subsided, “ Perhaps they might have come by this 
very ship ! 1 wonder if it brings folks as^well as letters?” 

“1 know he must be dead"?” sbBbed Mrs. Ro5^ 

“He’s dead as much as you be,” retorted Roy. He’s 
a-making his fortune, and he’ll come home after it— that’s 
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what Luke’s a-doing-. FoiY^all you know he may be come 
too.” 

The words appeared to startle Mrs. Roy ; she looked up, 
and he saw that her face had gone white with terror. 

“Why ! what does ail you ? ” cried he, in wonder, “ Be 
you took crazy ? ” 

“I don’t want him to come home,” she replied in an 
awe-struck whisper. “ Roy, I don’t want him to,” 

“You don’t want to be anything but a idiot,” returned 
Roy, with supreme contempt. 

‘^But I’d like to hear from him,” she wailed, swaying 
herself to and fro. “ I’m always a-dreaming of it.” 

“You’ll just dream a bit about getting the dinner ready,” 
commanded Roy morosely; “that’s what you’ll dream 
about now. I said I’d have biled pork and turnips, and 
nicely you be a-getting on with it. Hark ye ! I’m a-going 
now, but I shall be in at twelve, and if it ain’t ready, mind 
your skin I ” 

He swung open the kitchen door just in time to hear the 
church bells burst out with a loud and joyous peal. It 
surprised Roy, In quiet Deerham, such sounds were not 
very frequent. 

“What’s up now?” cried Roy savagely. Not that the 
abstract fact of the bells ringing was of any moment to 
him, but he was in a mood to be angry with everything. 
“Here, you!” continued he, seizing hold of a boy who 
was running by, “ what be them bells a-clattering for? ” 

Brought to thus summarily, the boy had no resource but 
to stop. It was a young gentleman whom you have had 
the pleasure of meeting before — Master Dan Duff. So 
fast had he been flying, rthat a moment or two elapsed ere 
^ he could get breath to speftk. 

The delay di/i not tend to soothe- his capturer; and he 
administered a slight shaW “ <r^an’t you speak, Dan Di?ff? 
Don’t you see who it is that’s a-asking of you? What be 
them bells a- working for^?” 

“ Please, sir, it’s for Mr. Li^onel Verner.” 

The answer took Roy somewhat aback. He knew — as 
^everybody else knew — that Mr. Lionel Verner’s departure 
from Deerham was fixed for that day ; but to believe that 
the bells would ring out a peal of joy on that account was 
a staggerer evenko Roy’s ear-s. Dan Duff found himself 
treated to another shake, together with a sharp reprimand. 

. “So they be a-ringing for him!” panted he. “There 
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ain’t no call to shake my inside out of me for saying so. 
Mr, Lionel have got Verner’s Pride at last, tnd he ain’t 
a-going away at all, and the bells be a-ringing for it. 
Mother have sent me to tell, the gamekeeper. She said 
he’d sure to give me a penny, if I was the first to tell him.” 

Roy let go the boy. His arms and his mouth alike 
dropped. Is that — that there codicil found? ” gasped he. 

Dan Duff shook his head. ‘*1 dun know nothink about 
codinals,” said he. ‘‘Mr. Fred Massingbird’s dead. He 
can’t keep Mr. Lionel out of his own any longer, and the 
bells is a-ringing for it.” ^ 

Unrestrained now, he sped away. Roy was not altogetner 
in a state to stop him. He had turned of a glowing heat, 
and was asking himself whether the news could be true. 
Mrs. Roy stepped forward, her tears arrested. 

“Law, Roy, whatever shall you do?” spoke she de- 
precatingly. “I said as you should have kept in with 
Mr. Lionel. You’ll have to eat humble pie, for certain,” 
The humble pie would taste none the more palatable for 
his being reminded of it by his wife, and Roy drove her 
back with a shower of Iwsh words. He shut the door 
with a bang, and went out, a forlorn hope lighting him 
that the news might be false. 

But the news, he found, was too true. Frederick 
Massingbird was really dead, and the true heir had come 
into his own. 

Roy stood in much inward perturbation. The eating 
of humble pie — as Mrs. Roy had been kind enough to 
suggest — would not cost much to a man of his cringing 
nature ; but he entertained a shrewd suspicion that no 
amount of humble pie would avail him with Mr. Verner; 
that, in short, he should be discSlrded entirely. While 
tlius standing, the centre of a knot of gossipers, for the 
ne\^ had caused Deerham to collect in gr^bups, the bells 
ceased as suddenly as they Lad Begun, and Lionel Verner 
himself was observed coming from the direction of the 
church. Roy stood out from the r^t, and, as a preliminary 
slice of the humble pie, took^ off his hat, and:»stood bare- 
headed while Lionel passed by. 

It did not avail him. On- the following day Roy found 
himself summoned to Verner’s Pride. He. went up, and 
was shown to the old business room — the Jjtudy. 

Ah 1 things were change? now — changed from what 
they had been ; and Roy was feeling it to his heart’s core. 
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It was no longer the feeble invalid, Stephen Verner, who 
sat there, tc^ whom all bu^ness was unwelcome, and who 
shunned as much of it as he could shun, leaving it to Roy ; 
it was no longer the ignorant and easy Mrs. Verner to 
whom (as she herself had once expressed it) Roy could 
represent white as black, and black as white : but he who 
reigned now was essentially master — master of himself 
and of all who were dependent on him. 

Roy felt it the moment he entered ; felt it keenly. 
Lionel stood before a table covered with papers. He 
, appeared to have risen from his chair and to be searching 
" for something. He lifted his head when Roy appeared, 
quitted the table and stood looking at the man, his figure 
drawn to its full height. The exceeding nobility of the 
face and form struck even Roy. 

But Lionel greeted him in a quiet, courteous tone; to 
meet any one, the poorest person on his estate, otherwise 
than courteously was next to an impossibility for Lionel 
Verner. ‘‘ Sit down, Roy,^’ he said. ‘‘You are at no loss, 
I imagine, to guess what my business is with you.” 

Roy did not accept the offered seat. He stood in dis- 
comfiture, saying something to the effect that he’d change 
his mode of dealing with the men, w’ould do all he could 
to give satisfaction to his master, Mr. Verner, if the latter 
would consent to continue him on. 

‘‘You must know, yourself, that I am not likely to do 
it,’^ returned Lionel briefly. “But I do not wish to be 
hai'sh, Roy — I trust I never shall be harsh with any one — 
and if you choose to accept of work on the estate, you 
can do so.” 

“You’ll not continue me in my post over the brick-yard, 
sir — over the men generally ? ” 

“No,” replied Lionel. “Perhaps the less we go into 
those past matters the better, I have no objectioo|j to 
speak of them, Roy ; biTc, if do, you will hear some 
home truths that may not be palatable. You can have 
work if you wish for it ; %nd good pay,” 

“As one ^ of the men, sir?” asked Roy, a shade of 
^grumbling in his tone. 

“As one of the superior men I ” 

Roy hesitated. The blow had fallen ; but it was only 
what he feared, c “Might I^ask as you’d give me a day 
to consider it over, sir ? ” he presently said. 

“A dozen days if you choose. The work is always to 
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be had ; it will not run away ; if you prefer to spend time 
deliberating upon the point, it i^your affair, iKit mine.’* 

‘‘ Thank ye, sir. Then I’ll think it over. It’ll be hard 
lines, coming down to be a workman, where I’ve been, 
as may be said, a sort of master.” 

■ Roy.” , 

Roy turned back. He had been moving avva5^ *‘ Yes, 
sir.” 


“ I shall expect you to pay rent for your cottage now, if 
you remain in it. Mr. Verner, I believe, threw it into your 
post ; made it part of your perquisites. Mrs. Verner l:^s, 
no doubt, done the same. But that is at an end. I can 
show no more favour to you than 1 do to others.” 

‘‘I’ii think it over, sir,” concluded Roy, his tone as 
sullen a one as he dared let appear. And he departed. 

Before the week was out, he came again to Verner’s 
Pride, and said he would accept the work, and pay rent 
for the cottage ; but he hoped Mr. Verner would name 
a fair rent, 

I should not name an unfair one, Roy,” was the reply 
of Lionel, “You will pay the same that others pay, whose 
dw'ellings are the same size as yours, Mr Verner’s scale 
of rents is not high, but low, as you know ; I shall not 
alter it.” 

And so Roy continued on the estate. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

“it’s appleplexy,” 

A SHORT period elapsed. One .^ight Jan Verner, upon 
getting into bed, found jie need not have taken the trouble, 
fori^he night-bell rang, ai^d Ja^ had to %et up again. 
He opened his window and called out to know who was 
there. A boy came round from the surgery door into 
view, and Jan recognised hi|n fdc the youngest son of 
his brother’s gamekeeper, a youth of twelve He said 
his mother was ill. 

“What’s the matter with Her ? ” asked Jan. 

“ Please, sir, she’s took bad in the stomach. She’s 
a-groaning awful. Father tl:^nks she’ll dSe.” 

Jan dressed himself and started off, carrying with him 
a dose of tincture of opium. When he arrived, however, 
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he found the woman so violently sick and ill, that he 
suspected it did not ans% simply from natural causes. 
“ What has she been eating? ” inquired Jan. 

Some late mushrooms out of the fields.” 

Ah, that’s just it,” said Jan. And he knew the woman 
had been poisoned. He took a leaf from his pocket-book, 
wrote a rapid word on it, and ordered the boy to carry 
it to the house, and give it to Mr. Cheese. 

**Now, look you, Jack,” said he, “if you want your 
mother to get well, you’ll go there and back as fast as 
yogr legs can carry you. I can do little till you bring 
me what I have sent for. Go past the Willow Pool, and 
straight across to my house.” 

The boy looked aghast at the injunction. “Past the 
Willow Pool!” echoed he. “I’d not go past there, sir, 
at night, for all the world.” 

“ Why not ?” questioned Jan. 

“I’d see Rachel Frost’s ghost, may be,” returned Jack, 
his round eyes open with perplexity. 

The conceit of seeing a ghost amused Jan beyond 
everything. He sat down on a high press that was in 
the kitchen, and grinned at the boy. “What would the 
ghost do to you ? ” cried he. 

Jack Broom could not say. All he knew was that 
neither he, nor a good many more, had gone near that 
pond at night since the report had arisen (which, of course, 
it had, simultaneously with the death) that Rachel’s ghost 
was to be seen there, 

“ Wouldn’t you go to save your mother? ” cried Jan. 

“ Fd — I’d not go to be made winner of the leg of mutton 
atop of a greased pol^” responded the boy, in a mortal 
fright lest Jan should se^d him. 

“You are a nice son, Mr. JackJ A brave young man, 

“Jim Hook, he was a-going by the pond one night, 
and he see’d it,” cried the boy earnestly. “It don’t 
take two minutes longer to^^cut down Clay Lane, please, 
sir.” ^ 

“Be off, then,” said Jan, “and see how quick you can 
be. What has put such a thing into his head?” he 
presently asked of the gamekeeper, who was hard at 
work preparing hot water. ^ 

“Little fools!” ejaculated the man. “I think the 
report first took its rise* sir, through Robin Frost’s going 
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to the pond of a moonlight niafht, and walking about on 
its brink.” * 

• Robert Frost did!” cried Jan. “What did he do 
that for?” 

‘‘What indeed, sir! It did no good, as i told him 
more than once, when I came upon him there. He has 
not been lately, I think. ^ Folks get up a talk that Robin 
went there^ to meet his sister^s spirit, and it put the 
youngsters into a fright. ’h 

Back came Mr. Jack in an incredibly short time. He 
could not have come much quicker, had he dashed right 
through the pool. Jan set himself to his work, and "did 
not leave the woman until she was better. That was 
the best of JanVerner. He paid every atom as much 
attention to the poor as he did to the rich. Jan never 
considered "who or what his patients were: all his object 
was, to get them well. 

His nearest way home lay past the pool, and he took 
it : he did not fear poor Rachel’s ghost. It was a sharpish 
night, bright, somewhat of a frost. As Jan neared the 
pool, he turned ^ his head towards it and half stopped, 
gazing on its still waters. He had been away when the 
catastrophe happened; but the circumstances had been 
detailed to him. “How it would startle Jack and a few 
of those timid ones,” said he aloud, “ if some night ” 

“Is that you, sir ? ” 

Some persons, with nerves less serene than Jan’s, might 
have started at the sudden interruption there and then. 
Not so Jan. He turned round with composure, and saw 
Bennet, the footman from Verner’s Pride. The man had 
come up hastily from behind the hedge. 

“I have been to your house, s’lr, and, they told me you 
weigj at the gamekeeper’s, so I was hastening there. My 
mistress is taken ill, sir.” ♦ • 

“Is it a fit?” cried Jan, remembering his fears and 
prognostications, with regard to Mrs. Verner. 

“It’s worse than that, sir ;• it’s applepiexy, , Leastways, 
sir, my master and Mrs. Tynn’s afraid that it is. She 
looks like dead, sir, and there’s froth on her mouth.” 

Jan waited for no more.. He turned short round, and 
flew by the nearest path to Verner’s Pride.^ 

The evil had come. Apo^exy , it indeed was, and Jan 
feared . that all his efforts to remedy it would be of no 
avail. 
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“It was fey the merest (Siance that I found it out, sir,” 
Mrs. Tynn said to him. “I happened to wake up, and 
I thought how quiet my mistress was lying ; mostly she 
might be heard ever so far off when she was asleep. I got 
up, sir, and took the rushlight out of the shade, and looked 
at her. And then I saw what had happened, and went 
and called Mr. Lionel.” 

“ Can you restore her, Jan ? ” whispered Lionel. 

Jan made no reply. He had his own private opinion ; 
buj;, whatever that may have been, he set himself to the 
task in right earnest. 

She never rallied. She lived only until the dawn of 
morning. Scarcely had the clock told eight, when the 
death-bell went booming over the village ; the bell of that 
very church which had recently been so merry for the 
succession of Lionel. And when people came running 
from far and near to inquire for whom the passing-bell was 
ringing out, they hushed their voices and their footsteps 
when informed that it was for Mrs. Verner. 

Verily, within the last year, Death had made himself at 
home at Verner’s Pride 1 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
jan’s remedy for a cold. 

A COLD bright day in mid-winter. Luncheon was just 
over at Deerham Court, and Lady Verner, Decima, and 
Lucy Tempest had gathered round the fire in the dining- 
room. Lucy had a cold. laughed at it ; said she was 

used to colds ; but Lacfy Verner had insisted upon her 
wrapping herself in a shawl, and 'not stirring out of^the 
dining - room — which ft-as fhe warmest room in the 
house — for the day. So there reclined Lucy in state, in an 
arm-chair with cushions ; half laughing at being made 
into an invalid, half rebelling at it. 

Lady Verner sat opposite to her. She wore a rich black 
silk dress — the mourning for^Mrs. Verner — and a white 
lace cap of the finest guipure. The white gloves on her 
hands were without a wri^ilde, and her curiously fine 
handkerchief lay on her lap. Lady Verner could indulge 
her taste for snowy gloves and for delicate handkerchiefs 
now, nntronhl/^d hy thr» fhnnp-ht of monw’- rnst. 
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The addition to her income, wMcb she liad sj^rned from 
Stephen Verner, she accepted willing'iy from LioneK 
• Lionel was liberal as a man and as a son. He would 
have given the half of his fortune to his mother, and not 
said, “ It IS a gift.” Deerham Court had its carriage and 
horses now, and Deerham Court had its additional 
servants. Lady Verner visited and received company, and 
the look of care had gone from her face, and the querulous- 
ness from her tone. 

But it was in Lady Verner’s nature to make a trouble of 
things ; and if she could not do it in a large way, she mist 
do it in a small. To-day, occurred this cold of Lucy’s, 
and that afforded scope for Lady^ Verner. She sent for Jan 
as soon as breakfast was over, in defiance of the laughing 
protestations of Lucy. But Jan had not made his appear- 
ance yet, and Lady Verner waxed wroth. 

He was coming in now — now, as the servant was 
carrying out the luncheon-tray, entering by his usual mode 
— the back-door, and nearly knocking over the servant and 
tray in his haste, as his long legs strode to the dining- 
room. Lady Verner had left off reproaching Jan for using 
the servants’ entrance, finding it waste of breath : Jan 
would have come down the chimney with the sweeps, had 
it saved him a minute’s time. Who’s ill ? ” asked he. 

Lady Verner answered the question by a sharp 
reprimand, touching Jan’s tardiness. 

can’t be in two places at once,” good-humouredly 
replied Jan. have been with one patient since four 
o’clock this morning, until five minutes ago. Who is it 
that’s ill?” 

Lucy, explained her ailments, givitig Jan her own view of ^ 
them, that there was nothing the fnatter with her but a bit 
of ^old. * • 

‘^aw!” contemptuous!]^ returned Jan. “If I didn’t 
think somebody must be dying ! Cheese said they’d been 
after me about six times I ” • 

“If you don’t like to attend* Miss Tempest, ]jpu can let it 
alone,” said Lady Verner. “ I can send elsew'here.” 

“I’ll attend anybody thalti I’m wanted to attend,” said* 
Jan. “ Where d’ye feel the symptoms of the cold ? ” asked 
he of Lucy. In the head or chest ? ” 

“ I am beginning to feel* them a little here,” replied 
Lucy, touching her chest, 

. “Only beginning to feel them, Miss Lucy ? ” 
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‘‘ Only b^inning^ 

“Well, then, you just wring out a long strip of rag in 
cold water, and put it round your neck, letting the ends 
rest on the chest,” said Jan. “ A double piece, from two 
to three inches broad. It must be covered outside with 
thin waterproof skin to keep the wet in ; you know what I 
mean ; Deciina’s got some ; oil-skin’s too thick. And get a 
lot of toast and water, or lemonade ; any liquid you like ; 
and sip a drop of it every minute, letting it go down your 
throat siowdy. Youdl soon get rid of your sore chest if you 
d(f this ; and you’ll have no cough.” 

Lady Verner listened to these directions of Jan’s in 
unqualified amazement. She had been accustomed to the 
very professional remedies of Dr. West. Decima laughed. 
“Jan,” said she, “ I could fancy an old woman prescribing 
this, but not a doctor.” 

“It’ll cure,” returned Jan. “It will prevent the cough 
coming on ; and prevention’s better than cure You try it 
at once, Miss Lucy ; and you’ll soon see. You will know 
then what to do if you catch cold in future.” 

“Jan,” interposed Lady Verner, “I consider the very 
cnention of such remedies beneath the dignity of a medical 
man.” 

Jan opened his eyes. “ But if they are the best remedies, 
mother ? ” 

“At any rate, Jan, if this is your fashion of prescribing, 
you will not fill your pockets,” said Decima. 

“ I don’t want to fill my pockets by robbing people,” 
returned plain Jan. “ If I know a I'emedy that costs 
nothing, why shouldn’t I let my patients have the benefit 
^ of it, instead of chargirfg them for drugs that won’t do half 
the good ? ” ^ 

“Jan,” said Lucy, “if it cost ^old I should try If, I 
have great faith in what -^ou s^y.” 

“All right,” replied jan, “ But it must be done at once, 
mind. If you let the c®ld get ahead first, it will not be so 
efficacious. ^ And now good-Say to you all, for I must be off 
to my patients. Good-bye, mother.” 

^ Away went Jan. And, amidst much laughter from Lucy, 
the wet “rag,” Jan’s elegant phrase for it, was put round 
her neck, and covered up. Lionel came in, and they 
amused him by reciting Jan’f prescription. 

“ It is this house which has given her the cold,” grumbled 
Lady Verner, who invariably laid faults and misfortunes 
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Upon something- or somebody. The servants are for ever 
opening that side-door, and then there com?s a current 
of air throughout the passage. Lionel, I am not sure but 
I shall leave Deerham Court.” 

Lionel leaned against the mantel-piece, a smile upon his 
face. He had completely recovered his good looks,* scared 
away though they had been for a time by his illness. He 
was in deep mourning for Mrs. Verner. Decima looked up, 
surprised at Lady Verner’s last sentence. 

Leave Deerham Court, mamma! When you are so 
much attached to it I ” ^ 

don’t dislike it,” acknowledged Lady Verner. “But 
it suited me better when we were living quietly, than it 
does now. If I could find a larger house with the same con- 
veniences, and in an agreeable situation, I might leave this.” 

Decima did not reply. She felt sure that her mother was 
attached to the bouse, and would never quit it. Her eyes 
said as much as they encountered Lionel’s. 

“I wish my mother would leave Deerham Court!” he 
said aloud. 

Lady Verner turned to him. “ Why should vou wish 
Lionel ? 

“I wish you would leave it to. come to me, mother. 
Verner’s Pride wants a mistress.” 

“ It will not find one in me,” said Lady Verner. “Were 
you an old man, Lionel, I might then come. Not as it is.” 

“What difference can my age make?” asked he. 

“ Every difference,” said Lady Verner. “Were you an 
old man, you might not be thinking of getting ma.ri*ied ; 
as it is, you will be. Your wife will reign at Verner’s 
Pride, Lionel.” » 

Lionel made no answer. • * 

“You will be marrykig some time, I suppgse ? ” reiterated 
L^ftly Vernei*, with emphasis. ^ 

“ I suppose I shall be,” replied Lionel ; and his eyes, as 
he spoke, involuntarily strayed Lucy. She caught the 
look, and blushed vividly • 

“How much of that do you intend to drink, TVEiss Lucy ? ” 
asked Lionel, as she sipped J:he tumbler of lemonade, athei; 
elbow. 

“Ever so many tumblers of it,” she answered. “Jan 
said I was to keep sippingi it all day ibng. The water, 
going down slowly, heals the chest.” 

“I believe if Jan told you to drink boiling water, you’d 
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do it, Lucy,’’ cried Lady Verner. ‘‘You seem to fall in 
with all he ^ys.” 

“Because I like him, Lady Verner. Because I have 
faith in him ; and if Jan prescribes a thing, I know that 
he has faith in it” 

“ It is not displaying a refined taste to like Jan,” observed 
Lady Verner, intending the words as a covert reprimand 
to Lucy, 

But Lucy stood up for Jan, Even at the dread of openly 
disagreeing with Lady Verner, Lucy would not be unjust 
to one whom she deemed of sterling worth. 

“I like Jan very much,” said she resolutely, in her 
championship. “There’s nobody I like so well as Jan, 
Lady Verner.” 

Lady Verner made a slight movement with her shoulders. 
It was almost as much as to say that Lucy was growing 
as hopelessly incorrigible as Jan. Lionel turned to Lucy. 

“ Nobody you like so well as Jan, did you say? ” 

Poor Lucy! If the look of Lionel, just before, had 
brought the hot blush to her cheek, that blush was nothing 
compared to the glowing crimson which mantled there 
now. She had not been thinking of one sort of liking 
when she so spoke of Jan : the words had come forth in 
the honest simplicity of her heart. ' 

Did Lionel read the signs aright, as her eyes fell before 
his ? Very probably. A smile stole over his lips. 

“I do like Jan very much,” stammered Lucy, essaying 
to mend the matter. “ I may like him, I suppose ? There’s 
no harm in it.” 

“Oh! no harm, certainly,” spoke Lady Verner, with a 
spice of irony. “ I nev^ thought Jan could be a favourite 
"before. Not being fastidiously polished yourself, Lucy— 
forgive my saying it — you entertaiij„ I conclude, a fellow 
feeiing for Jan.” ^ ^ 

Lucy — for Jan’s sake— would not be beaten. 

“ Don’t you think it is better to be like Jan, Lady Verner, 
than — than — like Dr. West, fcK instance ? ” 

“ In what *Vay ? ” returned Lady Verner, 

^ “Jan is so true,” debated Lucy, ignoring the question. 

“And Dr. West was not,L suppose,” retorted Lady 
Verner. “He wrote false prescriptions, perhaps? Gave 
false advice ? ” <* r 

Lucy looked a little foolish. “ I will tell you the diiffer- 
ence, as it seems to me, between Jan and other people,” 
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she said. *‘Jaa is like a rough dianiond — real within, un- 
polished without — but a genuiTie diamond w*thaL Many 
others are but the imitation stone • — fi:lltterinp* outside, 
false within.” 

Lionel .was: amused. ■ 

* * Am I one of the false ones, Miss Lucy ? ” 

She took the question literally. 

'‘No; you are true,” she answered, shaking her head, 
and::speakiiig with grave earnestness. ■ 

“ Lucy, my dear, I would not espouse Jan’s cause so 
warmly, were I you,” advised Lady Verner. “ It might be 
misconstrued.” „ ■■ 

“How so ? ” simply asked Lucy. 

“It might be thought that you— pray excuse the common 
vulgarity of the suggestion— were in love with Jan.” 

“In love with Jan I” Lucy paused for a moment after 
the words, and then burst into a merry fit of laughter. 
“ Oh, Lady Verner I I cannot fancy anybody falling in love 
with Jan. I don’t think he would know what to do.” 

“ I don’t think he would,” quietly replied Lady Verner. 

A peal at the courtyard bell, and the letting down the 
steps of a carriage. Visitors for Lady Verner. They were 
shown to the drawing-room, and the servant came in. 

“The Countess of Elmsley and Lady Mary, my lady.” 

Ljidy Verner rose with alacrity. They w^ere favourite 
friends of hers— nearly the only close friends she had made 
in her retirement. 

“ Lucy, you rnust not venture into the drawing-room,” 
•she stayed to say. “ The room is colder than this. 
Come.” 

The last “come” was addressed conjointly to her son 
and daughter, Decima responcJeS to it, and followed ;* 
Lionel remained where he was. 

#The cold room would not hurt me, but! am glad not 
to go,” began Lucy, subsicling^lnto a more easy tone, a 
more social manner, than she ventured on in the presence 
of Lady Verner, “I think ^ornhig visiting the greatest 
waste of time I I wonder who invented it ? ” 

“ Somebody who wanted to kill time,” answered Lionel. 

“It is not as though friefids, who really cared for eacl/ 
other, met and talked. The calls are made just for form’s 
sake, and for nothing else, /'will never ^Jl into it when I 
am my own mistress.” 

“ When is that to be ? ” asked Lionel, smiling. 
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- ” know,’^ she answered, looking up at him 

m all confitimg simplicity. “When papa comes home 
i suppose.’’ 

Lionel crossed over to where she was sitting. 

Lucy, I thank you for your partisanship of Jan ” he 
said, in a low, earnest tone. “I do not believe anybody 
i 1 VI ngf knows h IS worth.” ^ ^ 

replied, her eyes sparkling. 

On!y,_ don’t you get to like him too much-as Lady 
Veiner hinted, continued Lionel, his eyes dancing with 
merriment at his own words. ^ ^ “ 

to her hot cheek. “Please not 

to be so foolish, _ she answered, in a pleading tone. 

Ur a certain place — that has been mentioned this 
he°whL|wS’.^^‘' have to go without a mistress for good.” 

What made him say it ? It is true he spoke in a light 
^king tone ; but the words were not justifiable, unless he 

LtoSritiS'cr “ ““"“-I 

You ought to take Jan to live at Verner’s Pride,” said 
Lucy to him, the words unconsciously proving- that she h-ad 
undei-stood Lionel’s allusion to it. “ If he were my brother, 
profersiln"°^ iet him be always slaving himself at his 

find that 

Jan would slave just as Jie does now, in spite of you. Were 
de^H Vernef’s Pride to-morrow, through my 

death, I really Jielieve he would let jt, and live on where he 

.< s Pride go to Jan after you ? ” 

asini^e mlT"R'i. 'were I to die as I am now, 

rimT,‘’Luw ^ niay have a wife and children some 

tumbler from 

3 ta lemonade. Please to go into the drawing- 

MaryElmsley’s 

Lifnel Sighed? ^ fr®*" I’®’* bright eyes. 
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“Who made vou so wise abg^ut Mary Eimsiey, younif 
lady?” “ / 

“ Lady Verner>” was Lucy’s answer, her voice subsiding 
into a confidential tone. “ She tells us all about it, me and 
Decima,when 'we are sitting by the fire of an evening, 
to be the mistress of Verner’s Pride.” ■ 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Lionel. “She is, is she! Shall I 
tell you something, Lucy ?” , 

“If that mistress-ship — is there such a word? — ever 
comes to pass, 1 shall not be the master of it.” -• 

Lucy looked pleased. “That is just what Decima says. 
She says it to Lady Verner. I wish j^’ou would go to 
.'them.” 

“So I will. Good-bye. I shall not come in again. I 
have a hundred and one things to do this afternoon.” 

He took her hand and held it. She, ever courteous of 
manner, simple though she was, rose and stood before him 
to say her adieu, her eyes raised to his, her pretty face 
upturned. 

Lionel gazed down upon it, and, as he had forgotten 
himself once before, so he now forgot himself again. He 
clasped it to him with a sudden movement of affection, 
and left on it some fervent kisses, whispering tenderly — 

“Take care of yourself, my darling Lucy !” 

Leaving her to make the best of the business, Mr. 
Lionel proceeded to the drawing-room. A few minutes* 
stay in it, and then he pleaded an engagement, and 
departed. 

CHAPTER XX$IV, 

I^TPROVEMENTS. , 

, % m- :' 

Things were changed now out of doors. There was 
no dissatisfaction, no complaining. Roy was deposed 
from his petty authorit}!^, and #.11 men were at peace, with 
the exception, possibly, of Mr. Peckaby. tur. Peckaby 
did xiot find his shop flourish. Indeed, far from flourishing, 
so completely was it deserte(f, that he was fain to give up 
the trade, and accept work at Chuff the blacksmith’s forge, 
to which employment, it appeared, he had been brought 
up. A few stale articles remained in the shop, and the 
H counters remained ; chiefly for show. Mrs, Peckaby made 
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a pretence of attending’ to^customers ; bnt she did not get 
two in a week And if those two entered, they could not 
be seiwed, for she was pretty sure to be out, gossiping. 

This state of things did not please Mrs. Peckaby, In 
one point of view the failing of the trade pleased her, 
because it left her less work to do ; but she did not like 
the failing of their income. Whether the shop had been 
actually theirs, or whether it had been Roy’s, there was no 
doubt that they had drawn sufficient from it to live com- 
fortably and to find Mrs. Peckaby in smart caps. This 
so%^rce was gone, and all they had now was an ignominious 
fourteen shillings a week, which Peckaby earned. The 
prevalent opinion in Clay Lane was that this was quite 
as much as Peckaby deserved; and that it was a special 
piece of undeserved good fortune which had taken off the 
blacksmith’s brother and assistant in the nick of time, Joe 
Chuff, to make room for him. Mrs. Peckaby, however, 
was in a state of semi-rebellion ; the worse, that she did 
not know upon whom to visit it, or see any remedy. She 
took to passing her time in groaning and tears, somewhat 
after the fashion of Dinah Roy, venting her complaints 
upon anybody that would listen to her, 

Lionel had not said to the men, “ You shall leave 
Peckaby’s shop.” He had not even hinted to them that it 
might be desirable to leave it. In short, he had not 
interfered. But, the restraint of Roy being removed from 
the men, they quitted it of their own accord. “No more 
Roy ; no more Peckaby ; no more grinding down- 
hurrah ! ” shouted they, and went back to the old shops 
in the village. 

All sorts of improvepients had Lionel begun. That is, 
he had planned them : bggun yet, they were not. Building 
better tenemepts for the labourers,, repairing and draining 
the old ones, adding wl:|^teves: might be wanted to make 
the dwellings healthy : draining, ditching, hedging. It, 
shall not be said that while I live in a palace, my poor live 
in pigsties,” said Lionefto Mr. Bitterworth one day. “ Pll 
do what I can to drive that periodical ague from the place.” 

“Have you counted the cost?” was Mr. Bitterworth’s 
rejoinder. ^ 

“No,” said Lionel. “ I don’t intend to count it. What- 
ever the changeD may cost, Lshall carry them out.” 

And Lionel, like other new schemers, was red-hot upon 
them. He drew out. plans in his head and with his pencil ; 
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he consulted architects, he spentjhaif his days with builders. 
Lionel was astonished at the .'mean,- petty acts of past 
tyranny, exercised by^Roy, which - came- to light, far more 
than he had , bad any idea of. He blushed for himself and 
lor .his. uncle, that such a state of things ■ had been allowed 
j he ^w^ondered that' it co-uld have gone on ; that 
he had been blind to so much of it, or that the men had not 
■exercised.' Lynch law upon Roy. 

Roy had taken his' place in the -brickyard as workman ; 
but Lionel, in the anger of the moment, when these things 
came:, out, ..felt inclined" to spurn ■ him- from the land. He 
.wou,ld.diave .donedtbut for his' .promise, to the 'man himself ; 
and tor the pale, sad face of Mrs. Roy. In the hour 
when his anger was at its height, the woman came up to 
Verner’s Pride, stealthily, as it seemed, and craved him to 
write to Australia, “ now he was a grand gentleman,” 
and ask the ‘Mbiks over there” if they could send back 
news of her son. It’s going on of a twelvemonth since 
he writed to us, sir, and we don’t know where to write 
to him, and Fm a’most fretted into my grave,” 

** My opinion is that he is coming home,” said Lionel, 
Heaven sink the ship first I ” she involuntarily muttered, 
and then she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Lionel. Don’t you 
want him to come home ? ” 

“„No, sir. No.”-, 

“But why?^ Are you fearing ”~-he jumped to the most 
probable solution of her words that he could suggest — are 
you fearing that he and Roy would not agree ? — that there 
would be unpleasant scenes between them, as there used 
to be,?” ■ 

The woman had her face buried in her hands, and she * 
never lifted it as she ^inswered, in a stifled voice, It’s 
whut I’m a-fearing, sir.” -y#* ■ , . - 
Lionel could not quite understand her. He thought her 
more weak and silly than usual. ^ 

** But he is not coming home,” she resumed, No, sir, 

I don’t believe that England will ever see hini’^again ; and 
it’s best as it is, for there’s nothing but care and sorrow * 
here, in the old country. But I’d like to know what’s 
become of Ifim ; w’^hether he is alive or dead, whether he is 
starving or in comfort. Oh, *ir ! she adHed, with a burst 
of wailing anguish, ''write for me, and ask news of him 1 
They’d My heart is aching for it.” 
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He did noj: explain to then, bow very iincertam was 
the fate of ei'nigrants to that country, how next to impossible 
it might be to obtain ititelHgence of an obscure young man 
like Luke; he contented himself with giving her what he ’ 
thought would be better comfort. 

Mrs. Frederick M ass ingbird will be returning in the 
course of a few months, and I think she ma.y bring news 
of him. Should she not, I will see what inquiries can 
be made.” 

“ Will she be coming soon, sir? ” 

^ In two or three months, 1 should suppose. The Misses 
West may be able to tell you more definitely, if they have 
heard from her.” 

“Thank ye, sir ; then FlI wait till she^s home. You’ll 
not tell Roy that I have been up here, sir ? ” 

“Not I,” said Lionel. “I was debating, when you 
came in, whether I should not turn Roy off the estate 
altogether. His past conduct to the men has been 
disgraceful.” 

“Ay, it have, sir! But it was my fate to marry him, 
and I have had to look on in quiet, and see things done, 
not daring to say as my soul’s my own. It’s not my 
fault, sir.” 

Lionel knew that it was not. He pitied her, rather than 
blamed. 

“ Will you go into the servants’ hall and eat something 
after your walk ? ” he kindly asked. 

“No, sir, many thanks. I don’t want to see the servants. 
They might get telling that I have been here.” 

She stole out from his presence, her pale, sad face, her 
^ evidently deep sorroWf. whatever might be its source, 
making a vivid impressio«i upon Lionel. But for that sad 
face, he might^iave dealt more harshly with her husband. 
And so Roy was toIerated«still.<» 

It was upon these various past topics that Lionel’s mind 
was running as he wqjked away from Deerhain Court 
after that afternoon’s intervkw with Lucy, which he had 
made so sig^iificant. He had pleaded an engagement, as 
^an excuse for quitting his mover’s drawing-room and her 
guests. It must have been at home, we must suppose, for 
he took his way straight towards Verner’s Pride, sauntering 
through the village as if he h?^d leisure to look about him, 
his thoughts deep in his projected improvements. 

Here, a piece of stagnant water was to be filled in; there 
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was the site of his new tenements ; yonder, was the vSpci 
for a library and reading-room; on he walk^, throwing* 
his glances everywhere. As he neared the shop of Mrs. 
Duif, a maiv came suddenly in view, facing him; a little 
man, in a suit of rusty black, and a white neckcloth, with 
a pale face and red whiskers, whom Lionel remembered 
to have seen once before, a day or two previously. As soon 
as he caught sight of Lionel he turned short off, crossed 
the street, and darted out of sight down the Belvidere 
■Road. ■ 

That looks as though he wanted to avoid me,” thought 
Lionel. I wonder who he may be ? Do you know' who 
that man is, Mrs. Duff?” asked he aloud; for that lady 
was taking the air at her shop-door, and had watched the 
movement. ■ ■ 

*‘ I don’t know much about him, sir. He have been 
stopping in the place this day or two. What did I hear 
his name was, again?” added Mrs. Duff, putting her 
fingers to her temples in a considering fit. “Jarrum, 

I think. Yes, that was it. Brother Jarrum, sir.” 

“ Brother Jarrum ? ” repeated Lionel, uncertain whether 
the Brother” might be spoken in a social point of view, 
or was a name bestowed upon the gentleman in baptism, 

*‘He’s a missionary from abroad, or something of that 
sort, sir. He is come to see what he can do towards 
converting US,” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Lionel, his lip curling with a smile. 
The man’s face had not taken his fancy. “Honest 
missionaries do not need to run away to avoid meeting 
people, Mrs. Duff.” 

“ He have got cross eyes,” responded Mrs. Duff. 

“ Perhaps that’s a reason he niayn^t^like to look gentlefolks ♦ 
in the face, sir.” 

‘♦Where does he come from ? ” 

“Well, now, sir, I did hear,” replied Mrs. Duff, putting 
on her considering cap again, “it were some religious 
place, sir, that’s talked of a gogd de^il in the Bible. Jericho, 
were it ? No. It began with a J, though. Ol?, I have got 
it, sir! It were Jerusalem. He comes all the way from ^ 
Jerusalem.” • * 

“ Where is he lodging ? ” continued Lionel. 

“He have been lodging at^he George fiiid Dragon, sir. 
But to-day he have gone and took that spare bedroom as 
the Peckaby^have wanted to let, since their custom fell off,^’ 
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“He me^ns to make a ^ay, then ? ” 

half Peckaby, she were in here 

VI ribbons for a cap J 

a^og with It. He’s a-going to hold forth in their siioo^ 
she says, and see how many of the parish he can tn^’ 
into saints. I say it won’t b^ a bad ‘t^rn^f h SLTe 
rneti from the beer-houses.” ^ the 

Lionel laughed as he went on. He supposed it was a 
new movement that would have its brief day and Sen 

S:°°d nor bad behind it” 
and he dismissed the man from his memory ’ 

He walked on, m the elasticity of his youth and health 
All nature seemed to be smiling around him. Outwari 
things take their hue very much from the inward feelings 
and Lionel felt happier than he had done for months and 

dn°^--’th ft Tempest anything to 

do with this? No~npthing. He had not yet grown to 
love Lucy m that idolising manner, as to brin^ her evpr 
present to him. He was thinking of the change in his 

around to the nght and 
the left, and they rested on his own domains—domains 
vvhich had for a time been wrested from him; and L 

!n^tT?anL-f f“”l^ went up 

in thankfulness to the Giver of all good v 

Just before he reached Verner’s*’ Pride, he overtook Mr 

Bitterworth, who was leaning against a road-side gate' 

been attacked by sudden giddiness, he saidfand 

if Lionel proposed 

that he riiould come in and remain for a short while at 

'^“I^is B»“®r"rorth preferred to go home. 

It IS one of my bihc^Ms attacks coming on,” he remarked 

ioirs.t"'’- *' * 

Lioriel took him safe faomey and remained with hirr for 
some time,_ talking; the chief theme being his own con- 
templated irnprovemenjs, and how to go to work upon 
Ve™r^ seemedcto bring no satiety to Lionel 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

BACK AGAIN. 


it was late when Lionel reached Verner’s Pride. Night 
had set in, and his dinner was ng. ■ 

' He ■ ate it hurriedly-— he , mostly did eat hurriedly wheti 
he was/aloee, as if he were ^ glad to get it ■ over— Tynn ■ 
waiting on him. “ Tynn liked to wait upon his young 
master. Tynn had been in a state of glowing delight 
since the accession of Lionel. Attached to the old family, 
Tynn had felt it almost as keenly as Lionel himself, when 
the estate had lapsed to the Massingbirds. Mrs. Tynn 
was in a glow of delight also. There was no mistress, 
and she ruled the household, including Tynn. 

The dinner gone away and the wine on the table, Lionel 
drew his chair in front of the fire, and fell into a train 
of thought, leaving the wine untouched. Full half an 
hour had he thus sat, when the entrance of Tynn aroused 
him. He poured out a glass, and raised it to his lips. 
Tynn bore a note on his silver waiter. 

Matiss’s boy has just brought it. He is waiting to 
know whether there’s any answer,” 

Lionel opened the note, and was reading it, when a 
sound of carriage wheels came rattling on to the terrace, 
passed the windows, and stopped at the hall door. ** Who 
can be paying me a visit to-night, I wonder?” cried he. 

“ Gc and see, Tynn,” 

/‘ It sounded like one of them rattling one-horse flies 
from the raihvay station,” was comment to his 

master, as he left the room. • 

Whoever it might be, they appeared pretty long in 
entering, and Lionel, very •gTea^fe^y to his surprise, heard 
a sound as of much luggage being deposited in the hall. 
He was on the point of going ol^ to see, when the door 
opened, and a lovely vision* glided forward — a young, 
fair face and form, clothed in deep mourning, with a 
shower of golden curls shac^ng her damask cheeks. For* 
one single moment, Lionel was lost in the beauty of the 
vision. Then he recognised her, before Tynn’s announce- 
ment was heard ; and his keart leaped* as if it wouki 
burst its bounds — 

** Mrs. Massingbird, sir.” ' ' . ' 
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— leaped within him fa^t and furiously. His pulses 
throbbed, ifis blood coursed on, and his face went hot 
and cold with emotion. Had he been fondly persuading 
himself, during the past months, that she was forgotten? 
Truly the present moment rudely undeceived him, 

Tynn shut the door, leaving them alone. Lionel was 
not so agitated as to forget the courtesies of life. He 
shook hands with her, and, in the impulse of the moment, 
called her Sibylla ; and then bit his tongue for doing it. 

She burst into tears. There, as he held her hand. She 
lif^d her lovely face to him with a yearning, pleading look. 
Oh, Lionel ! — you will give me a home, won’t you? ” 
What was he to say ? He could not, in that first instant, 
abruptly say to hex* — No, you cannot have a home here. 
Lionel could not hurt the feelings of any one. Sit 
down, Mrs. Massingbird,” he gently said, drawing an 
easy-chair to the fire. “You have^ taken me quite by 
surprise. When did you land ? ” 

She threw off her bonnet, shook back those golden curls, 
and sat down in the chair, a large heavy shawl on her 
shoulders. “I will not take it off yet,” she said in a 
plaintive voice. “ I am very cold.” 

She shivered slightly. Lionel drew her chair yet nearer 
the fire, and brought a footstool for her feet, i*epeating 
his question as he did so. 

“We reached Liverpool late yesterday, and I started for 
home this morning,” she answered, her eyelashes wet still, 
as she gazed into the fire. What a miserable journey it 
has been!” she added, turning to Lionel. “A miserable 
voyage out ; a miserable ending ! ” 

“Are you aware of jthe changes that have taken place 
" since you left ? ” he askecj. Your aunt is dead.” 

“Yes, I knqw it,” she answered.^ “They told me at the 
station just now. That Jame^, porter came up and k:-evv 
me ; and his first news to me was that Mx*s. Verner was 
dead What a greetin|^ I I was coming home here to 
live with her.” « 

“You could not have received my letter. One which 
wrote at the request of Mrs. Verner in answer to 
youi's.” ^ 

“What news was in it?” she asked. “I received no 
letter from you.”?; « 

“It contained remittances. It was sent, I say, in 
answer to yours, in which you requested money should be 
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forwarded for your home passage* You did not 
tor it?” * 

“I was tired of waiting. I was sick for home. And one 
day, when I had been crying more than usual, Mrs. Eyi'e 
that if I were so ansiious to go, there need be 
no difficulty about the passage-money, that they would 
advance me any amount I might require. Oh, I was so 
glad ! I Ciime away by the next ship.” 

Why did you not write sa3dng that you were coming ? ” 
“I did not think it mattered — ^and I knew I had this 
home to come to. If I had had to go to my old hc^ie 
again at papa’s, then I should have written. I should 
have seemed like an intruder arriving at their house, and 
have deemed it necessary to warn them of it.” 

“ You heard in Australia of' Mr. Verner’s death, I 
presume?” 

_ I heard^ of that, and that my husband had inherited 
Verner s Pride. The news came out just before I sailed 
for home. Of course I thought I had a right to come to this 
home, though he was dead. I suppose it is yours now ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Who lives here ? ” 

“ Only myself,” 

‘ Have I a rlg'ht to live here — as Frederick’s widow ? ” 
she continued, lifting her large blue eyes anxiously at' 
Lionel. “ I mean would the law give it me ? ” 

“ No,” he replied, in a low tone. He felt that the truth 
must be told to her without disguise. She was placing 
both him and herself in an embarrassing situation. 

“Was there any money left to me?— or to Frederick ? ” 

“ None to you. Verner’s Pride Vias left to your husband ; 
but at his demise it came to me.”« • 

“Did my aunt lea vegne nothing?” , 

»She had nothing to l^ave,«Mrs. Massingbird. The 
settlement which Mr. Verner executed on her, when they 
married, was only for her life. It lapsed back to the 
Verner’s Pride revenues whemshe died.” 

‘Then I am left without a shilling, to the merc\^ of the 
world! ” ^ 

Lionel felt for her — felt tor her rather more than was 
safe. He began planning in his own mind how he could 
secure to her an income fr»m the Vern%r’s Pride estate, 
without her knowing v/hence it came. Frederick Massingl 
bird had been its inheritor for a short three or four montlis. 
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and LioneF^ sense of justke revolted against bis widow 
being thrown on the world, as she expressed it, without a 
shilling. 

‘^The revenues of the estate during the short time that 
elapsed between Mr. Verner’s death and your husband’s 
are undoubtedly yours, Mrs. Massingbird,” he said. “ I 
will see Matiss about it, and they shall be paid over.” 

How long will it be first? ” 

A few days, possibly. In a note which I received but 
now from Matiss, he tells me he is starting for London, 
bulfwil! be home the beginning of the week. It shall be 
arranged on his return.” 

Thank you. And, until then, I may stay here? ” 
Lionel was at a nonplus. It is not a pleasing thing to 
tell a lady that she must quit your house, in which, like a 
stray Iamb, she has taken refuge. Even though it be, for 
her own fair sake, expedient that she should go. 

am here alone,” said Lionel, after a pause. Your 
temporary home had better be with your sisters.” 

“No, that it never shall,” returned Sibylla, in a hasty 
tone of fear. “ I will never go home to them, now papa’s 
away. Why did he leave Deerham ? They told me at the 
station that he was gone, and Jan was doctor.” 

“Dr. West is travelling on the Continent, as medical 
attendant and companion to a nobleman. At least — I 
think I heard it was a nobleman,” continued Lionel. “I 
am really not sure.” 

^ “And you would like me to go home to those two cross, 
fault-finding sisters!” she resumed. “They might re- 
proach me all day long with coming home to be kept. As 
it were my fault that»I am left without an5^thing. Oh, 
Lionel ! don’t turn me ostl Let me stay until I can see 
what is to be tdone for myself. I ^shall not hurt you. It 
•would have been all mine Aad Frederick lived.” 

He did not know what to do. Every moment there 
seemed to grow less chance that she would leave the house. 
A bright thought darted intf) his mind. It was, that he 
would get his mother or Decima to come and stay with 
riiim for a time. 

“What would you like to take?” he inquired. “Mrs. 

Tynn will get you anything 5^ou wish. I 

“Nothing yet,^’ she interrtfpted. “I could not eat; I 
am too unhappy. I will take some tea presently, but not 
until I am warmer. I am very cold.” 
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Slie cowered over tlie fire agaioi^ shivering much. Lionel, 
saying he had a note to write, sat down to a distant table. 
He penned a few hasty lines to : his mother, telling her 
that Mrs., Massingbird had arrived, under the impression ' 
that she was coming to Mrs. Verner, and that he could 
not well turn her out again that night, fatigued and 
poorly as she appeared to him to be. He begged his 
mother to come to him for a day or two, in the emergency, 
or to send Decima. 

An undercurrent of conviction ran' in Lionehs mind 
during the time, of writing it that his mother would ifot 
come; he doubted even whether she.w^ould allow Decima 
to come. He drove : the thought away from him ; but 
the impression remained. Carrying the note out of the 
room when written, he despatched it to Deerham Court 
b3ya mounted groom. As he was returning to the dining- 
room he encountered Mrs. Tynn, 

I hear Mrs, Massingbird has arrived, sir,” cried she. 
Yes,” replied Lionel. “ She will like some tea presently. 
She appears very much fatigued.” 

the luggage to be taken upstairs, sir?” she con- 
tinued, pointing to the pile in the hall. “ Is she eoina* to 
stay here?” 

Lionel really did not know what answer to make. 

, ‘‘She came expecting to stay,” he said, after a pause, 

** She did not know but your mistress was still here. 
Should she remain, I dare say Lady Verner, or my sister, 
will join her. You have beds ready ? ” 

“ Plenty^ of them, sir, at five minutes’ notice.” 

When Lionel entered the room, Sibylla was in the same 
attitude, shivering over the fire. .Unnaturally cold she 
appeared to be, and yet her cheeks were brilliantly bright, * 
as if with a touch of fev«r. , 

“•I fear you have caught. cold^on the journey to-day,” 
he said. 

** I don’t think so,” she answered. “I am cold from 
nervousness. I went cold at»the station whe^ji they told 
me that aunt was dead, and I have been shivering 
ever since. Never mind me ;^it will go off presently.” » 

Lionel drew a chair to the other side of the fire, com- 
passionately regarding her. He could have found in his 
heart to take her in his arms,Md warm hir there. 

“What was that about a codicil?” she suddenly askef 
him. “When my aunt wrote to me upon Mr. Verner’.- 
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death, she^., said that a i^odicii had been lost : or that, 
otherwise, the estate would have been yours.” 

Lionel explained it to her, concealing nothing. 

‘"‘ Theii—if that codicil had been forthcoming, Frederick’s ' 
share would have been but five hundred pounds ? ” 

“That is all.” 

“ It was very little to leave him,” she musingly rejoined. 

“And still less to leave me, considering my nearer 
relationship— my nearer claims. When the codicil could 
not be found, the will had to be acted upon: and five 
hundred pounds was all the sum it gave me.” 

“ Has the codicil never been found ? ” 

“ Never.” 

‘ ‘ How very strange ! What became of it, do you think ? ” 

“ I wish I could think what,” replied Lionel. “Although 
Verner’s Pride has come to me without it, it would be 
satisfactoiy to solve the mystery.” 

Sibylla looked round cautiously, and sunk her voice. 
“Could Tynn or his wife have done anything with it? 
You say they were present when it was signed.” 

“ Most decidedly they did not. Both of them were 
anxious that I should' succeed.” 

“ It is so strange ! To lock a paper up in a desk, and 
for it to disappear of its own accord ! The moths could 
jiot have got in and eaten it ? ” 

“Scarcely,” smiled Lionel. “The day before your aunt 
died, she — — ” 

• “Don’t talk of that,” interrupted Mrs. Massingbird, 
“ I will hear about her death to-morrow. I shall be ill 
if I cry much to-night.” 

She sank into silen^ie, and Lionel did not interrupt it. 
It continued, until hxs qyiick ears caught the sound of the 
groom’s retupi. The man rode rhis horse round to the 
stables at once. Presenljy Ty^n came in with a note.^ It 
was from Lady Verner. A few lines, written hastily with 
a pencil : — ^ 

“I do not understand your request, Lionel, or why 
3^ou make Whatever may be my opinion of Frederick 
Massingbird’s widow, I will n^t insult her sense of propriety 
by supposing that she would attempt to remain at Verner’s 
Pride now her aunt is dead. It is absurd of you to ask 
me to come ; neither shall I send Decima. Were I and 
Decima residing with you, it would not be the place for 
Sibylla Massingbird. She has her own home to go to,” 
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There was no signature. Lionel knew his mother's 
handwriting too well to requS'e the additicfi. It was 
just the note that he might have expected her to write. 

What was he to do? In the midst of his ruminations, 
Sibylla rose. 

“I am warm now, 'V she said. *‘1 should like to go 
upstairs and take this heavy shawl oif.” 

Lionel rang the bell for Mrs. Tynn. And Sibylla left 
the room with her,. 

“ ni get her sisters here ! ” he suddenly exclaimed, the 
thought of them darting into his mind. “They will be 
the proper persons to explain to her the inexpediency'^ of 
her remaining here. Poor girl ! she is unable to think 
of it. in her fatigue, and grief.” , 

He did not give it a second thought, but snatched his 
hat, and went down himself to Dr. West’s with strides 
as long as Jan’s. Entering the general sitting-room 
without ceremony, his eyes fell upon a supper-table and 
Master Cheese ; the latter regaling himself upon apple- 
pufTs to his heart’s content. 

“ Where are the Misses West?” asked Lionel, 

“Gone to a party,” responded the young gentleman, as 
soon as he could get his mouth sufficiently empty to speak. 

“Whereto?” 

“To Heartburg, sir. It’s a ball at old ThingunUight’s, 
the doctor’s. They are gone off in gray gauze, with 
branches of white flowers hanging to their curls, and 
they call that mourning. The fly is to bring them back 
at two in the morning. They left these apple-puffs for 
me and Jan. Jan said he should not want any ; he’d 
eat meat ; so I have got his share and mine ! ” 

And Master Cheese appeared to*be enjoying the shares, 
excessively. Lionel left him to it, and went thoughtfully 
bagk to Verner’s Pride.* • 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

A MOMENT OF DELIRIUM. 

The dining-room looked a picture of comfort, and Lionel 
thought so as he entered. A blaze of light and warmth 
burst upon him. A well-spi%ad tea-tabll was there, with 
cold meat, game and else, at one end of it. Standing 







before the fire, her young, slender form habited in its 
Sibylla. %© one, looking- at her, would 
^ w-idow; partly from her youth, 
partlj that sue did not wear the widow’s dress. Her 

her C^nd her fair curls fell, shadimr 

her bnihaiit cheeks. It has been mentioned that her 
chief beauty lay m her complexion .- seen by candleli<rht 
flusiied as she was now% she was inexpressiblv beautfful’ 

h,,nr,"?rT°'^® ^ situation for the yet unhealed 

nea} I ot Ltionel verner. 

bright flush was the result of excitement, of some 
decree of inward fever. Let us allow that it was a trying- 
he f 1?'" ^ arrived to find airs. Verner dead 

ifj absent ; she had arrived to find that no provision 
had been made for her by Mr. Verner’s will, as the widow 
tn ^[®‘^?"®‘^.^^‘*®®"'‘gbird. Frederick’s having succeeded 
to the inheritance debarred her even of the five hundred 
fl°p ’’f®- , !™f ‘bere "'“uld be the rents, received for 

die short time it had been his. There was no doubt that 

nmJnpni * long voyage, had cherished the 

pio.spect of finding a home at Verner’s Pride. If her 
husband had lived, it would have been wholly hers ■ she 
appeared still to possess a right in it; and she never 
gave a thought to the possibility that her aunt -wouIH 
not welcome her to it. Whether she cast a reflectSrS 
Lionel Verner in the matter, she best knew: had she 

wouwte’'rv^®^^'%'’r”'®^’’' have surmised that Lionel 
would be hvmg at it, its master. But, the vovage ended 
the home gained, what did she find ? That IVIrl Verne^ 
was no longer at Verner’s Pride, to press the' £ of 

doibrof thaf " A '!i There could be no 
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Somewhat careless, naturally, of the punctilios of life, it 
never occurred to her that It* might not befthe precise 
thing for her to remain, young as she was, the sole 
'* guest of Lionel V'erner. Her voyage out, her residence 
in that very unconventional place, Melbourne, the waves 
and storms which had gone over her there in more ways 
than one, the voyage back again alone, all had tended 
to give Sibylla Massingbird an independence of thought ; 
a contempt for the rules and regulations, the little points 
of etiquette obtaining in civilised society. She really 
thought no more harm of staying at Verner’s Pi^tde 
with Lionel, than she would have thought it had old 
Mr. Venier been its master. The eyelashes, resting on 
her hot cheeks, were wet, as she turned round when Lionel 
, entered. ■ 

Have you taken anything, Mrs. Massingbird ? ” 

'‘But you should have done so,” he remonstrated, his 
tone one of the most considerate kindness. 

“I did not observe that tea waited,” she replied, the 
covered table catching her eye for the first time. "I have 
been thinking.” 

He placed a chair for her before the tea-tray, and she 
sat down. ‘VAm I to preside?” she asked. 

“ If you will. If you are not too tired.” 

“Who makes tea for you In general ? ” she continued, 

“ They send it in, made.” 

Sibylla busied herself with the tea, in a languid sort of 
manner. In vain Lionel pressed her to eat. She could 
touch nothing. She took a piece of rolled bread-and-butter, 
but left it. ^ 

“ You must have dined on the pad, Mrs. Massingbird ? ”• 
he said, with a smile. ^ 

4* I ? I have not taken anything all day.* I kept think- 
ing ' I shall get to Verner^s Pnde in time for my aunt’s 
dinner.’ But the train .arrived later than I anticipated ; 
and when I got here she waggon®.” 

Sibylla bent her head, as if playing with ter teaspoon. 
Lionel detected the dropping tears. ^ ^ 

“ Did you wonder wherd^ I was going just now, when 
I went out ? ” 

“ I did not know you had Ijeen out,” replied Sibylla. 

“I went to your sisters*. I thought it would be better 
for them to come here. Unfortunately, I found them gone 
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out; and 5^'oung- Cheese sp*s they will not be unti’ 

two in the ifiorning.” 

**Why, where can they be gone?” cried Sibylla,, aroused 
to interest It was so unusual for the Misses West to be 
out late. 

^‘To some gathering at Heartburg. Cheese was eating 
apple-puffs with unlimited satisfaction.” 

The connection of apple-puffs with Master Cheese called 
up a faint smile into Sibylla’s face. She pushed her chair 
aw^ay from the table, turning it towards the 

“ But you surely have not finished, Mrs. Massingbird ? ” 

* Yes, thank you. I have drunk my tea, I cannot eat 
anything.” 

Lionel rang, and the things were removed. Sibylla was 
standing before the mantel-piece when they were left alone, 
unconsciously looking at herself in the glass. Lionel stood 
near her. 

** I have not got a widow’s cap,” she exclaimed, turning 
to him, the thought appearing suddenly to strike her. 
had two or three curious things made, that they called 
widows’ caps in Melbourne, but they were spoiled on the 
voyage.” 

“You have seen some trouble since you went out,” 
Lionel observed. 

‘‘Yes, I have. It was an ill-starred voyage. It has been 
ill-starred from the beginning to the end ; all of it together.” 

“ The voyage has, you mean ? ” 

“I mean more than the voyage,” she replied. But her 
tone did not invite further question. 

“Did you succeed in getting particulars of the fate of 
John?” 

• “No. Captain Canno^iby promised to make inquiries, 
but we had not heard from him before I came away. I 
wish we could *have found Luke Roy.” ^ 

“ Did you not find him ?” * 

“We heard of him from the Eyres — the friends I was 
staying with. It was fo singular,” she continued, with 
some aninmtion in her tone, “Luke Roy came to 
Melbourne after John was killed, and fell in with the Eyres. 

*'He told them about John, ♦little thinking that I and 
Frederick should meet the Eyres afterwards. John died 
irom a shot ” j 

“ From a shot I ” involuntarily exclaimed Lionel. 

“ He and Luke were coming down to Melbourne from — 
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where was it?-— the Bendigo IJiggings, I think; but I 
beard so much of the different names, that Pam apt to 
confound one with another. John had a great deal of gold 
cn him, in a belt round his waist, and Luke supposes tliat 
li got known. John was attacked as they were sleeping 
by night in the open air, beaten, and shot. It was the 
shot that killed him.” 

‘‘Poor fellow I” exclaimed Lionel, his eyes fixed on 
vacancy, mentally beholding John Masslngbird. “ And 
they robbed him 1” 

“ They had robbed him of alL Not a particle of 
was left upon him. And the report sent home by Luke, 
the gold and men were taken, proved to be a mistaken one. 
Luke came on afterwards to Melbourne, and tried to discover 
the men ; but he could not. It was this striving at 
covery which brought him in contact with Mr. Eyre. After 
we reached Melbourne and I became acquainted with the 
Eyres, they did all they could to find out Luke, but they 
were unsuccessful.” 

<< What had become of him? ” 

“They could not think. The last time Mr. Eyre saw 
him, Luke said he thought he had obtained a clue to the 
men who killed John. He promised to go back the follow- 
ing day and tell Mr. Eyre more about it. But he did not. 
And they never saw him afterwards. Mrs. Eyre used to 
say to me that she sincerely trusted ho harm had come to 
Luke.”:: ■ , ■ ' 

“ Harm In what way ? ” asked Lionel. 

“ She thought — but she would say that it was a 
thought — if Luke should have found the men, and 
imprudent enough to allow them to know that he recog- 
nised them, they might have worlj^d him some ill. 
killed him.” ^ * • 

Sibylla spoke the last ^^ords In a low tone, 
standing very still ; her hands lightly resting before 
one upon another. How Lioners heart was beating as h( 
gazed on her, he alone knew. 5he was once again the 
Sibylla of past days. He forgot that she wa3 the widow 
of another ; that she had left him for that other of her own^ 
freewill. All his past reserlfcment faded in 
nothing was present to him but his love * 
her fascinating beauty. ^ 

“You are thinner than when you 
remarked. 
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** I grew thin with vexation ; with grief. lie ought not 
to have tal<in me.” 

The concluding sentence was spoken in a strangel;; 
resentful tone. It surprised Lionel. ‘‘Who ought not b 
have taken you ? — taken you where? ” he asked, really net 
understanding her. 

“He. Frederick Massingbird. He might have known 
what a place that Melbourne was. It was not fit fora ladjv 
We had lodgings in a wooden house, near a spot that had 
used to be called Canvas Town. The place was crowded 
wjf h people, ” 

“ But surely there are decent hotels at Melbourne ? ” 

“Ail I know is he did not take me to one. He inquired 
at one or two, but they were full ; and then somebody 
recommended him to get a lodging. It was not right. He 
might have gone to it himself, but he had me with him. 
He lost his desk, you know.” 

“ I heard that he did,” replied Lionel. 

“ And I suppose that frightened him. Everything was in 
the desk — money and letters of credit. He had a few bank-; 
notes, only, left in his pocket-book. It never was recovered. 
I owe my passage-money home, and I believe Captain 
Cannonby supplied him with some funds — which of course 
ought to be repaid. He took to drinking brandy,” she 
continued. 

“ I am much surprised to hear it.” 

“ Some fever came on. I don’t know whether he caught 
it, or whether it came to him naturally. It was a sort of 
intermittent fever. At times he was very low with it, and 
then it was that he would drink the brandy. Only fancy 
what my position w^as \** she added, her face and voice alike 
full of pain. “He, not^lwaj-'S himself; and I, out there^ 
in that WTetch^d place, alone. I w^t down on my knees to 
him one dav, and begged him tp send me back to Engla»«d.” 

‘‘Sibylla!” , ^ j 

He was unconscious that he called her by the familiar 
name. He was wishing he ^ould have shielded her from 
all this. Painful as the retrospect might be to her, the, 
recital was far more painful to him. 

“After that, we met Captaifi Cannonby. I did not much; 
like him, but he was kind to us. He got us to change to 
an hotel—made^ them find ^om for us— -and then intro-' 
duced me to the Eyres. Afterwards, he and Fred started! 
from Melbourne, and I went to stay at the Eyre|.” 
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Lionel did not interrupt her* ^he had made a pause, her 
eyes fixed on the fire. 

A day or two, and Captain Cannonby came back, and 
said that my husband was dead. I was not very much 
surprised. I thought he would not live when he left me : 
he had death written in his face. And so I am alone in the 
world.” ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

She raised her large blue eyes, swimming in tears, to 
Lionel. It completely disarmed him. He forgot all his 
prudence, all his caution ; he forgot things that it was 
incumbent upon him to remember ; and, as many another 
has done before him, older and wiser than Lionel Verner, 
he suffered a moment’s impassioned impulse to fix the 
destiny of a life. 

“Not alone from henceforth, Sibylla,” he murmured, 
bending towards her in agitation, his lips apart, his breath 
coming fast and loud, his cheeks scarlet. “ Let me be your 
protector. I love you more fondly than I have ever done.” 

She was entirely unprepared for the avowal. It may be 
that she did not know wdiat to make of it — how to 
understand it. She stepped back, her eyes strained 
on him inquiringly, her face turning to pallor* Lionel 
threw his arms around her, drew her to him, and sheltered 
her on his breast, as if he would ward off ill from her for 
ever. 

“ Be my wife,” he fondly cried, his voice trembling with 
its own tenderness. “ My darling, let this home be yours 1 
Nothing shall part us more.” 

She burst into tears, raised herself, and looked at him* 
“You cannot mean it! After behaving to you as I did, 
can you love me still ? ” ^ 

“ I love you far better than ever»” he answered, his voice 
becoming hoarse with ^emotion. “ I have been striving 
to i^rget you ever since tha| cruel time ; and not until to- 
night did I know how utterly futile has been the strife. 
You will let me love you ! you will help me to blot out 
its remembrance !” ^ ’ 

She drew a long, deep sigh, like one who'’ is relieved 
from some wearing pain, and laid her head down again 
as he had placed it ‘‘I car? love you better than I loved 
him,” she breathed, in a low whisper. 

, “Sibylla, why did you leav^ me? Why did you marr*}* 
him ? ” 

- “ Oh, Lionel, don’t reproach me reproach me ! ” 
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she answered, bursting into tears. “Papa made me. 
He did, inched.” ^ 

made you I Dr, West ? ” . ■ 

“ I liked Frederick a little. Yes, I did ; I will not denj 
it. And oh, how he loved me I All the while, Lionel, that 
you hovered near me — never speaking, never saying that 
you loved — he told me of it incessantly.” 

“Stay, Sibylla. You could not have mistaken me.” 

“True. Yours was silent love ; his was urgent. When 
it came to the decision, and he asked me to marry him, and 
to^o out to Australia, then papa interfered. He suspected 
that I cared for you — that you cared for me; and he — 
he-— 

Sibylla stopped and hesitated, 

“Must I tell you all?” she asked. “Will you never, 
never repeat it to papa, or reproach him ? Will you let it 
remain a secret between us?” 

“I will, Sibylla. I will never speak upon the point to 
Dr. West.” 

“ Papa said that I must choose Frederick Massingbird. 
He told me that Verner’s Pride was left to Frederick, and 
he ordered me to marry him. He did not say how he knew 
it — how he heard it; he only said that it was so. He 
affirmed that you were cut off with nothing, or next to 
nothing; that you would not be able to take a wife for 
years — perhaps never. And I weakly yielded.” 

A strangely stern expression had darkened Lionel’s face. 
Sibylla saw it, and wrung her hands. 

“ Oh, don’t blame me! — don’t blame me more than you can 
help! I know how weak, how wrong it was ; but you cannot 
tell how entirely obedient we have always been to papa.” 

« “ Dr. West became alccldentally acquainted with the fact 

that the property was left away from me,” returned Lionel, 
in a tone of*scorn he could not Entirely suppress. *J,He 
made good use, it seems, ^fhil knowledge.” 

“Do not blame she reiterated. “ It was not my 
fault.” 9 

“ I do no^ blame you, my Searest.” 

“ I have been rightly served,” she said, the tears streaming 
* down. “ I married him, pre#sed to it by my father, that I 
might share in Verner’s Pride ; and, before the news came 
out that Verner’s Pride was ours, he was dead. It had 
lapsed to you, wliom I reject?d ! Lionel, I never supposed 
llwt yuu would fsmi anothor .thought to me ; but, many a 
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time have I felt that I should like to kneel ask your 
forgiveness.” 

He bent his head, fondly kissing her. ‘‘We will forget 
it together, Sibylla.” 

A sudden thought appeared to strike her, called forth, no 
doubt, by this new state of things, and her face turned 
crimson as she looked at Lionel. 

“Ought I to remain here now?” 

/‘ You cannot well do anything else, as it is so late,” he 
answered. “Allow Verner’s Pride to afford you an asylum 
for the present, until you can make arrangements to rem'^ve 
to some temporary home. Mrs. Tynn will make you com- 
fortable. I shall be, doling the time, my mother’s guest.” 

“What is the time now ? ” asked Sibylla. 

“Nearly ten; and 1 dare say you are tired. I will not 
be selfish enough to keep you up,” he added, preparing to 
depart. “ Good-night, my dearest.” 

She burst into fresh tears, and clung to his hand. “ I 
shall be thinking it must be a dream as soon as you leave 
me. You will be sure to come back and see me to-morrow ? ” 

“Come back — ay!” he said, with a smile; “Verner’s 

Pride never contained the magnet for me that it contains 

■ 

He gave a few brief orders to Mrs. Tynn and to his own 
servant, and quitted the house. Neither afraid of ghosts 
nor thieves, he took the field way, the road which led by 
the Willow Pond. It was a fine, cold night, his mind was 
unsettled, his blood was heated, and the lonely route 
appeared to him preferable to the one through the village. 

As he passed the Willow Pond with a . quick step, he 
caught a glimpse of some figure Jbending over it, as if it 
w’-ere looking for something in the water, or else about to 
take a leap in. Remembering the fate of Rachel, and not 
wi^hijig to have a second catastrophe of the same nature 
happen on his estate, Lionel strode towards the figure and 
caught it by the arm. The head yas flung upwards at the 
touch, and Lionel recognised'Robin Frost. ^ 

“ Robin ! what do you do here ? ” he questioned, his tone 
somewhat severe in spite of jyts kindness. n 

“No harm,” answered the man;. “There be times, Mr. 
Lionel, when I am forced to come. If I am in my bed, 
and the thought comes ovec me that I imay see her if I 
only stay long enough upon the brink of this here water, 
which was her ending, I’m obliged to get up and come 


here, Ther| be nights, sii| when I have stood here from 
sunset to sunrise.” 

But you never have seen her, Robin ? ” returned Lionel, 
humouring his grief. 

‘^No; never. But it’s no reason vrhy I never may. 
Folks say there be some of the dead that comes again, 
sir — not ail.” 

And if you did see her, what end would it answer ? ” 

** She’d tell me who the wicked one was that put her into 
it,” i-etunied Robin, in a low whisper; and there was sonie- 
thifig so wild in the man’s tone as to make Lionel doubt 
his perfect sank}?'* ‘‘Many a time do I hear her voice 
a-caliing to me. It comes at all hours, abroad and at 
home; in the full . sunshine, and in the dark night. 
‘Robin!’ it says, ‘Robin!’ But it never says nothing 
more.” 

Lionel laid his hand on the man’s shoulder, and drew 
him with him. “I am going your way, Robin; let us 
walk together.” 

Robin made no resistance ; he went along with his head 
down. 

“ I heard a word said to-night, sir, as Miss Sibylla had 
come back,” he resumed, more calmly ; “ Mrs. Massing- 
bird, that is. Somebody said they saw her at the station. 
Have you seen her, sir ? ” 

“Yes; I have,” replied Lionel. 

“Does she say anything about John Massingbird ? ” 
continued the man, with feverish eagerness. “ Is he dead ? 
or is he alive ? ” 

“He is dead, Robin. There has never been a doubt 
^upon the point since the news first came. He died by 
violence.” • , ■ 

“Then he gpt his deserts,” returned Robin, lifting his 
hand in the air, as he hadddoneronce before when speaktig 
upon the same subject. “And Luke Roy, sir? Is he 
coming? Pm a-waiting^for him,” 

“ Of Luk^ Mrs. MassmgbM knows nothing. For my- 
self, I think lie is sure to come home, sooner or later.” 
r “ Heaven send him 1 ” aspir|,ted Robin. 

Lionel saw the man turn to his home, and very soon 
afterwards he was at his mother’s. Lady Verner had 
retired for the night. Decimaciiid Lucy were about retiri ng. 
They had risen from their seats, and Decima — who was too 
©awtious to trust it to servants— was taking the fire off the 
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grate. They looked inexpressib^ surprised at tjie entrance 
of Lionel. 

‘‘I have come on a visit, Decima,” began lie, speaking 
in a gay tone. Can you take me in ?.” 

She did not understand him, and Lionel saw by the 
questioning expression of her face that Lady Verner had 
not made public the contents of his note to her ; he saw 
that they were ignorant of the return of Sibylla. The fact 
that they were so seemed to rush over his spirit as a re- 
freshing dew. Why it should do so, he did not seek to 
analyse; and he was all too self-conscious that he darted 
not. 

‘'A friend has come unexpectedly on a visit, and taken 
possession of Verner’s Pride,” he pursued. “ I have lent it 
for a time.” 

“ Lent it all ? ” exclaimed the wondering Decima. 

Lent it all. You will make room for me, won’t you ? ” 

*‘To be sure,” said Decima, pu2zled more than she could 
express. ** But was there no room left for you ? ” 

‘‘ No,” answered Lionel. 

“ What very unconscionable people they must be, to invade 
you in such numbers as that ! You can have your old 
chamber, Lionel. But 1 will just go and speak to 
Catherine. ” 

She hastened from the room. Lionel stood before the 
fire, positively turning his back upon Lucy Tempest. Was 
his conscience already smiting him ? Lucy, who had stood 
by the table, her bed candle in her hand, stepped forward 
and held out the other hand to Lionel. 

‘‘ May I wish you good-night ?” she said. 

Good-night,” he answered, shaking her hand. How 
is your cold ? ” • 

“ Oh ! it is so much better !” she replied, wkh animation. 

AM the threatened soreness of the chest is gone. I shall 
’'be well by to-morrow. Lady Verner said I ought to have 
gone to bed early, but I felt too wqjl. I knew Jan’s advice 
would be good.” » ^ 

She left him, and Lionel leaned his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, his brov? contracting as^oes that of one in unpleasant 
thought. Was he recalling the mode in which he had 
taken leave of Lucy earlier in the day ? 
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• CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NEWS FOR LAOY VERNER : AND FOR LUCY. 

If he did not recall it then, he recalled it later, when he 
was upon his bed, turning and tossing from side to side. 
His conscience was smiting him— smiting him from more 
points than one. Carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, he had spoken words that night, in his hot 
passion, which might not be redeemed ; and now that the 
leisure for reflection was come, he could not conceal from 
himself that he had been too hasty. Lionel Verner was one 
who possessed excessive conscientiousness ; even as a boy, 
had impetuosity led him into a fault— -as it often did — his 
silent, inward repentance would be alw'ays keenly real, 
more so than the case deserved. It was so now. He loved 
Sibylla — there had been no mistake there ; but it is certain 
that the unexpected delight of meeting her, her presence 
palpably before him in all its beauty, her manifested sorrow 
and grief, her lonely, unprotected position, had all worked 
their effect upon his heart and mind, had imparted to his 
love a false intensity. However the agitation of the 
moment may have caused him to fancy it, he did nol love 
Sibylla as he had loved her of old ; else why should the 
image of Lucy Tempest present itself to him surrounded by 
a halo of regret ? The point is as unpleasant for us to 
touch upon, as it was to Lionel to think of : but the fact 
was all too palpable, and cannot be suppressed. He did 
love Sibylla : nevertheless there obtruded the unwelcome 
reflection that, in asking her to be his wife, he had been 
^ hasty ; that it had been#better had he taken time for con- 
sideration. Hje almost doubted whether Lucy would not have 
been more acceptable ta not loved yet so much as 
Sibylla, but better suited to him in all other ways ,* worse 
than this, he doubted wjiether he had not in honour bound 
himself tadtly to Lucy that very day. 

The fit of repentance was upon him, and he tossed and 
c turned from side to side up(jp his uneasy bed. But, toss 
and turn as he wmuld, he could not undo'his night's work. 
There remained nothing for him but to carry it out, and 
make the best oi it ; and he strove to deceive his conscience 
with the hope that Lucy Tempest, in her girlish innocence, 
had not understood his hinted allusions to her becoming 
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his Wife ; that she had looked f pon his snatched caresses 
as but trifling pastime, such as he might offer to a child. 
Most unjustifiable^ he now felt those hints, those acts to 
have been, and his brow grew red with shame at their 
recollection. One thing he did hope, hope sincerely — that 
Lucy did not care for him. That she liked him very much, 
and had been on most confidential terms with him, he 
knew ; but he did hope her liking went no deeper. Strange 
sophistry ! how it will deceive the human heart ! how prone 
we are to admit it ! Lionel was honest enough in his hope 
now : but, not many hours before, he had been huggliig 
his heart with the delusion that Lucy did love him. 

Towards morning he dropped into an uneasy sleep. He 
awoke later than his usual hour from a dream of Frederick 
Massingbird, Dreams play us strange fantasies. LionePs 
had taken him to that past evening, prior to Frederick 
Massingbird’s marriage, when he had sought him in his 
chamber, to offer a word of warning against the union. 
He seemed to be living the interview over again, and the 
first words when he awoke, rushing over his brain with 
minute and unpleasant reality, were those he had himself 
spoken in reference to Sibylla: — “ Were she free as air 
this moment, were she to come, to my feet, and say *Let 
me be your wife,* I should tell her that the whole world 
was before her to choose from, save myself. She can never 
again be anything, to me.** 

Brave words : fully believed in when they were spoken : 
but what did Lionel think of them now ? 

He went down to breakfast. He was rather late, and 
found they had assembled. Lady Verner, who had just 
heard for the first time of LionePs^presence in the house, ^ 
made no secret now of LionePs note to her. Therefore 
Decima and Lucy knew that the “ invasion*’* of Verner’s 
Pri4e had been caused by M|?s. Massingbird. 

She — Lady Verner — scarcely gave herself time to greet 
Lionel before she commenced upO|i it. She did not con- 
ceal, or seek to conceal, her *entiments — either of Sibylla 
herself, or of the step she had taken. And Lionel had 
the pleasure of hearing his intended bride alluded to in *% 
a manner that was not altogMer complimentary. 

He could not stop it. He could not take upon himself 
the defence of Sibylla, and s»y, Do youi know that you 
are speaking of my future wife?”. No, for Lucy Tempest 
was there. Not in her presence had he the courage,; to 
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bring* home^^to himself hisf own dishonour : to avow that, 
after wooing: her (it was very like it), he had turned round 
and asked another to marry him. The morning sun shone 
into the room upon the snowy doth, upon the silver 
breakfast service, upon the exquisite cups of painted 
porcelain, upon those seated round the table. Decima sat 
opposite to Lady Verner, Lionel and Lucy were face to 
face on either side. The walls exhibited a few choice 
paintings; the room and its appurtenances were in 
excellent taste. Lady Verner liked things that pleased 
th^' eye. That silver service had been a recent present 
of Lionefs, who had delighted in showering elegancies 
and comforts upon his mother since his accession. 

‘‘What could have induced her ever to think of taking 
up her residence at Verner’s Pride on her return ? ” 
reiterated Lady Verner to Lionel. 

“ She believed she was coming to her aunt. It was only 
at the station, here, that she learned Mrs. Verner was dead.” 
“ She did learn it there ? ” 

“Yes. She learned it there.” 

“And she could come to Verner’s Pride after that? 
knowing that you, and you alone, were its master ? ” 

Lionel toyed with his coffee-cup. He wished his mother 
would spare her remarks. 

“She w'as so fatigued, so low-spirited, that I believed 
she was scarcely conscious where she drove,” he returned. 
“ I am certain that the idea of there being any impropriety 
in it never once crossed her mind.” 

Lady Verner drew her shawl around her wdth a peculiar 
movement. If ever action expressed scorn, that one did — 
^ scorn of Sibylla, scori>of her conduct, scorn of Lionel’s 
credulity in believing in her. Lionel read it all. Happen- 
ing to glance‘across the table, he caught the eyes of Lucy 
Tempest fixed upon him with a* open expression of wonSer. 
Wonder at what ? At his believing in Sibylla? It might 
be. With all Lucy’s sti^raightforward plainness, she would 
have been /ine of the last storm Lionel’s abode, and 
take refuge in it A retort, defending Sibylla, had been 
*"upon Lionel’s tongue, but thaj^gaze stopped it 

“How long does she purpose honouring Verner’s Pride 
with her presence, and keeping you out of it ? ” resumed 
Lady Verner. ^ e 

“I do not know what her plans for the present may 
be,” he answered, hit -cheeks -burning at the thought of 
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the avowal he had to make— tjuat her future olans would 
be contingent upon his. Not the least painful of the 
results which LionePs haste had brought in its train, 
was the knowledge of the shock it would prove to his 
mother, whom he so loved and reverenced. Why had he 
not thought of it at the time ? 

Breakfast over, Lionel went out, a very coward, A 
cow^ard, in so far as that he had shrunk from making yet 
the confession. He was aware that it ought to be done. 
The presence of Decima and Lucy Tempest had been his 
mental excuse for putting off the unwelcome task. -% 

But a better frame of mind came over him ere he had 
gone many paces from the door; better, at any rate, as 
regarded the cowardice. 

‘'A Verner never shrank yet from his duty,’’ was his 
comment, as he bent his steps back again, “ Am I turning 
renegade?”, ' 

He went straight up to Lady Verner, and asked her, in a 
low tone, to grant him a minute’s private interview. They 
had breakfasted in the room which made the anteroom to 
the drawing-room; it was their usual morning -room. 
Lady Verner answered her son by stepping into the 
drawing-room. 

He followed her and closed the door.' The fire was but 
just lighted, scarcely giving out any heat. She slightly 
shivered, and requested him to stir it. He did so mechani- 
cally — wholly absorbed by the revelation he had to impart. 
He remembered how she had once fainted at nearly the 
same revelation. 

“Mother, I have a communication to make to you,” he 
began with desperate energy, “ I don’t know how to 
doit. It will pain you greatly. Nothing that I can think"' 
of, or imagine, would c^iuse you so much pai|i,” 

iiady Verner seated hersey' in her low violet-velvet chair, 
and looked composedly at Lionel, She did not dread the 
commuiiiGation very much. He ^was secure in Verner’s 
Pride ; what could there be 4 hat she need fear? She no 
more cast a glance to the possibility of his niarrying the 
widow of Frederick Massinp;'bird, than she would have,» 
done to his niarrying that gentleman’s wife. Buried in 
this semi-security, the shock must be all the greater. 

“ I am about to marry,” s;»id Lionel, lounging into the 
news headlong. And I fear that you will not approve 
my I know yow will hale” 
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A foreshadowing of the |rutii came across her then. She 
grew deadlf pale, and put up her hands, as if to ward off 
the blow'. Oh, Lionel I don’t say it I don’t say it I ” she 
implored. I never can receive her.” 

**Yes, you will, mother,” he whispered, his own face 
pale too, his tone one of painful entreaty. *‘You will 
receive her for my sake.” 

The aversion with which the name was avoided was 
unmistakable. Lionel only nodded a grave affirmative, 

«** Have you engaged yourself to her? ” 

“I have. Last night.” 

Were you mad ? ” she asked in a whisper. 

Stay, mother. Wlien you vrere speaking against Sibylla 
at breakfast, I refrained from interference, for you did not 
then know that defence of her w^as my duty. Will you 
forgive me for reminding you that I cannot permit it to be 
continued, even by you ? ” 

“But do you forget that it is not a respectable 
alliance for you?” resumed Lady Verner. “No, not a 
respectable ” 

“I cannot listen to this; I pray you cease!” he broke 
forth, a blaze of anger lighting his face. “Have you 
forgotten of whom you are speaking, mother ? Not 
respectable !” 

“ I say that it is not a respectable alliance for you — Lionel 
Verner,” she persisted. “An obscure surgeon’s daughter, 
he of not too good repute, who has been out to the end 
of the world, and found her way back alone, a widow, is 
noi SL desirable alliance for a Verner. It would not be 
desirable for Jan ; it is Jerrible for you ? ” 

“We shall not agree ypon this,” said Lionel, preparing 
to take his dgparture. “I have acquainted you, mother, 
and I have no more to say, |xcept to urge-— if I may^ do 
so — that you will learn to speak of Sibylla with courtesy, 
remembering that she will shortly be my wdfe.” 

Lady Verner caught Ifis hq^d as he was retreating. 

‘‘ Lionel, my son, tell me how you came to do it,” she 
^wailed. “You cannot love her! the wife, the widow of 
another man I It must haveTseen the work of a moment 
of folly. Perhaps she drew you into it ! ” 

The suggestio;!, “ the wo^^Jc of a moment of folly,” was 
so very close a representation of what it had been, of what 
wai beginning ta It to have been now, that the 
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rest of the speech was lost to hfni in the echo that one 
sentence. Somehow, he did not care to refute it. 

She will be my wife, respected and honoured,” was all 
he answered, as he quitted the room. 

Lady Verner followed him. He went straight out, and 
she saw him walk hastily across the courtyard, putting on 
his hat as he traversed it. She wrung her hands, and 
broke into a storm of wailing despair, ignoring the presence 
of Decima and Lucy Tempest. 

“ I had far rather that she had stabbed him ! ” 

The words excited their amazement. They turned 1 k) 
Lady Verner, and were struck with the marks of agitation 
on her countenance. 

Mamma, what are you speaking of? ” asked Decima. 

Lady Verner pointed to Lionel, who was then passing 
through the front gates. ** I speak of she answered : 

my darling ; my pride j my much-loved son. That woman 
has worked his ruin.” 

Decima verily thought her mother must be wandering in 
her intellect. Lucy could only gaze at Lady Verner in 
consternation, 

* ‘ What woman ? ” repeated Decima. 

** She, She who has been Lionel’s bane. She who came 
and thrust herself into his home last night in her unseemly 
conduct. What passed between them Heaven knows ; 
but she has contrived to cajole him out of a promise to 
marry her.” 

Decima’s pale cheek turned to a burning red. She was 
afraid to ask questions. 

Oh, mamma ! it cannot be I”. was all she uttered. 

It iSt Decima, I told Lionel liiiat he could not love 
her^ who had been the wife of another man; and he did 
not refute it. I told him she must have drawn him into 
it ; ’•and that he left unanswered. He replied ■ that she 
would be his wife, and must be honoured as such. Drawn 
in to marry her ! one who is so utterly unworthy of him ! 
whom he does not even love< C)li, Lionel, my son, my 
son!” 

In their own grievous sor^w they noticed not the face 
of Lucy Tempest, or what they might have read there. 
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• CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE MISSES WEST EN PAPILLOTES. 

Lionel went direct to the house of Dr. West. It was 
early; and the Misses West, fatigued with their night*s 
pleasure, had. risen in a scuffle, barely getting down at 
the breakfast hour. Jan was in the country attending 
on a patient, and, not anticipating the advent of visitors, 
tli&y had honoured Master Cheese with hair en fapilloies. 
Master Cheese had divided his breakfast hour between 
eating and staring. The meal had been some time over, 
and the young gentleman had i*etired, . but the ladies sat 
over the fire in unusual idleness, discussing the dissipation 
they had participated in. A scream from the two arose 
upon the entrance of Lionel, and Miss Amilly flung her 
pocket-handkerchief over her head. 

.‘‘Never mind,” said Lionel, laughing good-naturedly ; 

“I have seen curl-papers before, in my life. Your sitting 
here quietly, tells me that you do not know what has 
occurred.” 

“What has occiuTed?” interrupted Deborah, before he 
could continue. “ It — it”-^ her voice grew suddenly 
timid — “is nothing bad about papa?” 

“No, no. Your sister has arrived from Australia. In 
this place of gossip, I wonder the news has not travelled 
to Jan or to Cheese.” 

They had started up, poor things, their faces flushed, 
their eyelashes glistening, forgetting the little, episode of 
the mortified vanity, eqger to embrace Sibylla. 

* “Come back from Australia!” uttered Deborah in wild 
astonishment^ “ Then where is sjie, that she is not here, 
in her own home ? ” r 

“She came to mine,” replied Lionel. “She supposed 
Mrs. Verner to be its^mistress still, I made my way f 

here last night to ask yourto come up, and found you ! 

were gone to Heartburg.” 

^ “ But—* she— is not remaining at it ? ” exclaimed Deborah, 

speaking with hesitation, inlier doubt, the flush on her 
face deepening. .. j 

“ I placed it at her disposal until other arrangements ' 
could be made,” replied Lionel. “ I am at present the guest 
of Lady Verner, You will go to Sibylla, will you not ? ” 
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Go to her? Ay! They tore tjie curl-papers out of their 
hair, and flung on bonnets and shawls, and hastened to 
Verner’s Pride. 

‘‘Say that I will call upon her in the course of the 
niorning, and see how she is after her tourney,” said 
Lionel.. '■ 

In hurrying out, they encountered Jan. Deborah stopped 
to say a word about his breakfast : it was ready, she said, 
and she thought he must want it, 

“ I do,” responded Jan. “I shall have to get an 
assistant, after all, Miss Deb. I find it doesn't ans\’^r 
to go quite without meals and sleep; and that^s what I 
have, done dately.” 

“ So you have, Mr. Jan, I say every day to Amilly 
that it can go on, for you to be walked off your legs in 
this way. Have you heard the cheering news, Mr. Jan ? 
Sibylla’s come home. We are going to her now, at 
.Verner’s Pride ?” ■ . 

“ I have heard it,” responded Jan, “What took her 
to Verner’s Pride ? ” 

“We have yet to learn all that. You know, Mr. Jan, 
she never was given to consider a step much, before she 
took it.” 

They tripped away, and Jan, in turning from them, met 
his brother. Jan was one utterly incapable of finesse : if 
he wanted to say a thing, he said it out plainly. What 
havoc Jan would have made, enrolled in the corps of 
diplomatists ! 

“I say, Lionel,” began he, “is it true that you are 
going to marry Sibylla West? ” 

Lionel did not like the plain question, so abruptly put. 
He answered curtly — , » 

“ I am going to marqjr Sibylla Massingbird.” 

%The old name comes the readiest,” said Jan. “How 
did it come about, Lionel? ” 

“ May I ask whence you derived your information, 
Jan?” returned Lionel, whcs» wa3 marvelling where Jan 
could have heard this. ^ 

“At Deerham Court. I have been calling in, as I, 
passed it, to see Miss Lucyl^ The mother is going wild, 

I think. Lionel, if it is as she says, that Sibylla drew 
you into it against your will^ don’t you cjirry it out. /’d 
not. Nobody should hook me into anything.” 

“My mother said that, did she? Be so kind as not to 
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repeat it* Jan. I am marfying Sibylla because I love her ; 
I am marrying her of my own free will. If anybody- 
save my mother — has aught of objection to make to it, let 
them make it to me.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” returned Jan, ** You need not 
be up, Lionel, it is no business of mine. Pm sure you are 
free to marry her for me. I’ll be groomsman, if you like.” 

**Lady Verner has always been prejudiced against 
Sibylla,” observed Lionel. You might have remembered 
that, Jan.” 

I did,” said Jan; ** though I assumed that what 
she said was sure to be true. You see, I have been on the 
wrong scent lateI3^ I thought you were getting fond of 
Lucy Tempest. It has looked like it,” 

Lionel murmured some unintelligible answer, and turned 
away, a hot flush dyeing his brow. 

Meanwhile Sibylla was already up, but not down. 
Breakfast she would have carried up to her room, she 
told Mrs. Tynn. She stood at the window, looking forth ; 
not so much at the extensive prospect that swept the 
horizon in the distance, as at the fair lands immediately 
around. “All his,” she murmured, “and I shall be his 
wife at last 1 ” 

She turned languidly round at the opening of the door, 
expecting to see her breakfast. Instead of which, two 
frantic little bodies burst in and seized upon her. Sibylla 
shrieked — 

“ Don’t, Deb I don’t, Amilly ! Are you going to hug me 
to death ? ” 

Their kisses of welcome over, they went round about 
her, fondly surveying her from all points with their tearful 
* eyes. She was thinner ;«but she was more lovely. Amilly 
expressed an opinion that the bIo9m on her delicate wax 
face was even brighter than oLy-ore. ^ 

“Of course it is, at the present moment,” answered 
Sibylla, “when you have been kissing me into a fever.” 

“She is not tanned a bitrsWith her voyage, that I see,” 
cried Deborah, with undisguised admiration. “But 
^ Sibylla’s skin never did tan. Child,” she added, bending 
towards her, and allowing %er voice to become grave, 
“how could you think of coming to Verner’s Pride? It 
was not right. You should have come home.” 

“ I thought Mrs, Verner was living still.” 

“And if imd, Thi« in Mr* Lionel’® house 
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now; not hers. You ought to ^lave come home, my dear. 
You will come home with us now, will you not?” 

I suppose youli allow me to have some breakfast first,” 
was Sibylla’s answer. Secure in her future position, she 
was willing to go home to them temporarily ^ow^ Whv 
is papa gone away, Deborah ? ” . " 

“He will be coming back some time, dear,” was 
Deborah’s evasive answer, spoken soothingly. “But 
tell us a little about yourself, Sibylla. When poor 
Frederick ” 

“ Not this morning, Deborah,” she interrupted, putliij^ 
up her hand, “I will tell you all another time. It was 
an unlucky voj^age.” 

“ Have you realised John’s money that he left ? That he 
lost, I should rather say.” 

“I have realised nothing,” replied Sibylla— “ nothing 
but ill luck. We never got tidings of John in any way, 
beyond the details of his death ; we never saw a particle of 
the gold belonging to him, or could hear of it. And my 
husband lost his desk the day we landed — as I sent you 
word ; and I had no money out there, and I have only a 
few shillings in my pocket,” 

This catalogue of ills nearly stunned Deborah and Amilly 
West. They had none too much of life’s great need, gold, 
for themselves ; and the burden of keeping Sibylla would 
be sensibly felt. A tolerably good table it was indispensable 
to maintain, on account of Jan, and that choice eater, 
Master Cheese ; but how they had to pinch in the matter 
of dress, they alone knew. Sibylla also knew, and she 
read arightly the drooping of their faces. 

“ Never mind, Deborah ; cheer up^ Amilly. It is only for 
a time. Ere very long I shall be leaving you again.” 

“ Surely not for Australia 1 ” returned Deborah, the hint 
startling her. ^ ' 

“Australia? Well, I am^'not sure that it will be quite 
so far,” answered Sibylla, in a little spirit of mischief. 
And, in the bright prospect of^the Yuture, she forgot past 
and present grievances, turned her laughing’’blue eyes 
upo?n her sisters, and, to their great scandal, began to 
waltz round and round the rodm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BROTHER JARRUM. 

By the light of a single tallow candle which Bared aloft on 
a shelf in Peckaby’s shop, consecrated in more prosperous 
days to wares, but bare now, a large collected assemblage 
was regarding each other with looks of eager interest. 
There could not have been less than thirty present, all 
crammed together in that little space of a few feet square. 
The first comers bad taken their seats on the counters ; the 
others stood as they could. Two or three men, just re- 
turned from their, day’s labour, were there ; but the crowd 
was chiefly composed of the weaker sex. 

The attention of these people was concentrated on a little 
man who faced them, leaning against the wall at the back 
of the shop, and holding forth in a loud, persuasive tone. 
If you object to the term holding forth,” you must blame 
Mrs. Duff ; it is borrowed from her. She informed us, you 
may remember, that the stranger who met, and appeared 
to avoid, Lionel Verner, was no other than a “missionary 
from Jerusalem,” taken with an anxiety for the souls of 
Deerham, and about to do what he could to convert them— 
“ Brother Jar rum. 

Brother Jarrum had entered upon his work, conjointly 
with his entry upon Peckaby’s spare bedroom. He held 
nightly meetings in Peckaby’s shop, and the news of his 
fame was spreading. Women of all ages flocked in to 
hear him — you know how impressionable they have the 
character of being. A sprinkling of men followed out of 
curiosity, of idleness, or^ from propensity to ridicule. Had 
Brother Jarrum proved to be a re^l missionary from Jeru- 
salem — though, so far as juy knowledge " goes, .«uch 
messengers from that city are not common — genuinely 
desirous of converting^ them from wrath to grace, I fear 
his audience would, after tli« first night or two, have fallen 
off considerably. T/izs missionary, however, contrived both 
to Ipep his audience and to increase it ; his promises par- 
taking more of the mundand’ nature than do such promises 
i n general. In point of fact. Brother Jarrum was an Elder 
irom a place that he was pleased to term “ New Jerusalem ” ; 
in other words, from the Salt Lake city. 

It has been the fate of certain spots of England, more 
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so than of most other parts of ^he European world, to be 
favoured by periodical visits from these gentry,^ Deerham 
was now suffering under the infliction, and Brother Jarrum 
was doing all^ that lay in his power to convert half its 
female population into Mormon proselytes. His peculiar 
doctrines it is of no consequence to transcribe ; but some of 
his promises were so rich that it is a pity you should lose 
the treat of hearing them. They commenced with — hus- 
bands to ail. Old or young, married or single, each was 
safe^ to be made the wife of one of these favoured prophets 
the instant she set foot in the new city. This, of course, w^s 
a very grand thing for the women — as you may know if 
you have any experience of them— especially for those who 
were getting on the shady side of forty, and had not changed 
their naipe. They, the women, gathered together and 
pressed into Peckaby’s shop, and stared at Brother 
Jarrum with eager eyes, and listened with strained ears, 
only looking off him to cast admiring glances one to 
another. 

** Stars and snakes !” said Brother Jarrum, whose style 
of oratory was more peculiar than elegant, what flounders 
me is, that the whole lot of you Britishers donk migrate of 
yourselves to the desired city — ^the promised land — the Zion 
on the mountains. You stop here, to pinch and toil and 
care, and quarrel one of another, and starve your children 
through having nothing to give ’em, when you might go 
out there to ease, to love, to peace, to plenty. It’s a charm- 
ing city ; what else should it be called the City of the Saints 
for? The houses have shady veranders round ’em, with 
sweet shrubs a-creeping up, and white posts and pillows 
to lean against. The bigger a household is, the tnore 
rooms it have got ; not a lady ther^ej* if thei'e was a hundred 
of ’em in family, but what’s got her own parlour and bed- 
roq^n to herself, which no stranger thinks of going in at 
without knocking for leaf.’* All round and about these 
houses is productive gardens, trees and flowers for orna- 
ment, and fruits and green stt^ to>at. There’s trees that 
they call cotton wood, and firs, and locusts, atM balsams, 
and poplars, and pines, and acacias, some of ’em in blossom, 
A family may live for nothing\ipon the pi*oduce of their own 
ground. Vegetables is to be had for the cutting ; their own 
cows gives the milk-— such njilk and butter as this poor 
place, Deerham, never saw — ^but the riAi flavour's im- 
parted to ’em from the fine.. quality of the grass; and 
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hutt you might feed .upoi| till you got a surfeit. Grapes 
and peache? IS all a-hanging in clusters to the hand, only 
waiting to be plucked I Stars I my mouth’s watering now 
at the thoughts of ’em ! I ” 

Please, sir, what did you say the name of the place was 
again ? interrupted a female voice. 

‘*New Jerusalem,” replied Brother Jarrum. ‘‘It’s in 
the territory of Utah. On the maps and on the roads 
and tor tl^m that have not awoke to the new light, it’s 
called the Great Salt Lake City ; but for us favoured saints 
Its New Jerusalem. It’s Zion~~it’s Paradise~-it’s anvthin<i 
beautiful you may like to call it. There’s a ballroom'in it.” 

Ihis abrupt wiod-up rather took some of the audience 
aback. A ballroom ! ” 

gravely repeated Brother Jarrum. “A 
public ballroom not far from a hundred feet long : and ive 
have got a theatre for the acting of pi a vs ; and we go for 
ndes in wmter in sleighs. Ah I did yoli think it was with 
us, out there, as it is with you in the old country ? — one’s 
days to be made up of labour, labour, labour; no interlude 
to It but starvation and the crying of children as can’t get 
nursed or led ! We like amusement ; and we have it • 
dancing in particular. Our great prophet himself dances I 
Sves down^”°“^ “ bishops dance. They dance them’ 

®y®®- New wonders were 
revealed to them every moment. Some of the younger legs 
^^16 mental vision conjured up. 

Tarrum ‘^^nce,” continued Brother 

rvSHf'T .Why shouldn’t we? Didn’t David dance? 

dance? Didn’t the prodigal son dance? 
You II all dance on to the, last if you come to us. Such a 

cHmf known anjong us. As the favoured 

climate makes the women s fac/s beautiful, so it keeps-the 
growing old. The ballroom is hung^ with 
g en branches and flags ; you might think it was a scene 
oprees ht with lamps; and you’d never tire of listening to 
the music, -or of looking at the supper-table. If you could 
®*^PP®*'® Riven, in a picture to-night, it ’ud 
spoil your sleep, and you’d®not rest till you had started 
to partake of ’em. Ducks and turkeys, and oysters and 
fowls, and fish,, and meats, ^and custarfs, and^ pLl’ and 
potatoes, and greens, and jellies, and coffee, and^tea’ and 
cake, and drinks, and so many more things that you’d be 
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tired only of hearing me say the riames* There’s abundance 
for alL” ^ ^ ^ 

Some commotion amid Brother Jarrum’s hearers, ‘and a 
sound as of licking of lips. That supper account was a 
great temptation. Had Brother Jarrum started then, 
straight off for the Salt Lake, the probability is that 
three-parts of the room would have formed a tail after 
him. 

“What’s the drinks?” inquired Jim Clark, the supper 
items imparting to his inside a curious feeling of emptiness. 

“There’s no lack of drinks in the City of the Saints?” 
returned Brother Jarrum. ‘‘Whisky’s plentiful. Have 
you heard of mint julep? That delicious. Mint is one 
of the few productions not common out there, and we 
are learning to make the julep with sage instead. You 
should see the plains of sage I It grows wild,” 

“And there’s ducks, you say? ” observed Susan Peckaby. 
“It’s convenient to have sage in plenty wdiere there’s 
ducks,” added she to the assembly in general. “What a 
land it must be ! ” 

“A land that’s not to be ekalled ! A land flowing with 
milk and honey 1 ” rapturously echoed Brother Jarrum, 
“Ducks is in plenty, and sage grows as thick as nettles do 
here; you can’t go out to the open country but you put 
your foot upon it. Nature’s generally in accordance 
with herself. What should she give all them bushes of 
Wild sage for, unless she gave ducks to match ? ” 

A problem that appeared indisputable to the minds of 
Brother Jarrum’s listeners. They, sincerely wished them- 
selves in New Jerusalem, 

“ Through the streets runs a stream of sparkling water, 
clear as crystal,” continued Brother Jarrum. “You have 
only got to stoop down -vyith a can on a hot summer’s day, 
and^take a drink of it. It ru^s on both sides the streets for 
convenience ; folks step out of their houses, and draw it up 
with no trouble. You have not got to toil half a mile to a 
spring of fresh water there ! You’3 never forget the silver 
lake at the base of Antelope Island, once yJu set eyes 
on it” 

Several haggard eyes wer^ lifted at this. “Do silver 
grow there, like the sage?” 

“1 spoke metaphorical,” fxplained Brother Jarrum. 
“Would I deceive you? No. It’s the Great Salt Lake, 
that shines out like burnished silver, and bursts on the 
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Sight of new pilgrimaf when they arrive in bands at the 
holy city — tlie emigrants from this land.” 

Some do arrive then, sir?” timidly questioned Dinah 
Roy. 

Some 1 ” indignantly responded Brother Jarrum, “ They 
are arriving continual. The very evening before 1 left, 
a numerous company arrived. It was just upon sunset 
The clouds was all of rose colour, tipped with purple 
and gold, and there lay the holy city at their feet, in 
the iovely valley I told you of last night, with the 
idiie of glittering silver in the distance. It is a sight for 
’em, I can tell you I The regular-buiit houses, inclosed 
in their gardens and buildings, like farm homesteads, 
and the inhabitants turning out with fiddles, to meet 
and welcome the travellers. Some of the pilgrims fainted 
with joy ; some shouted ; lots danced ; and sobs and tears 
of delight burst from all. If the journey had been a little 
fatiguing — what of that, with that glorious scene at the 
end of it ? ” 

And you see this ? ” cried a man, Davies, in a somewhat 
doubtful tone. 

*‘I see it with my two eyes,” answered Brother Jarrum. 
** I often see it. We had had news in the city that a 
train of new-comers was approaching, mostly English, and 
we w'ent out to meet ’em. Not one of us saints, hardly, 
but was expecting some friend by it — a sister, or a father, 
or a sweetheart, maybe ; and away we hurried outside 
the city. Presently the train came in sight.” 

They have railroads there, then ? ” spoke a man, who 
was listening with eager interest, it was decent, civil 
Grind. 

* “Not yet; we shall# have ’em shortly,” said Brother 
Jarrum, “The train consisted of^carts, carriages, vehicles 
of all sorts ; and some rode n^^ules, and some were walking 
on their legs. They were all habited nicely, and singing 
iiymiis. A short way^afore they arrive at the holy city, 
it’s the custom for the ei*iigrants to make a halt, and 
wash and dress themselves, so as to enter proper. Such 

# a meeting ! the kissing and the greeting drownding the 
noise of the music, and the oFd men and the little children 
dancing. The prophet himself came out, and shook hands 
with ’em all, his brass b»nd blowing in front of him, 
and he standing up in his carriage. Where else would 

tmtml toi l’4 Iq knaw« and find iweh a wekom# at 
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the end of your journey? Houses, and friends, and plenty, 
all got ready aforehand ; and gentlemen waiting to marry 
the ladies that may wish to enter the holy state ! ” 

There is a plenty ? ” questioned again that unbelieving 
man, Davies. 

There’s such a plenty that the new arrivals are advised 
to eat, for a week or two, only half their fill,” returned 
Brother Jarrum — ** of fruits in particular. Some, that have 
gone right in at the good things without mercy, have been 
laid up through it, and had to fine themselves down upon 
physic for a week after. No ; it’s best to be a little sparing 
at the beginning.” 

“ What did he say just now about all the Mormons being 
beautiful ? ” questioned a pretty-looking girl of her neigh- 
bours. And Brother Jarrum caught the words, although 
they were spoken in an undertone, 

‘‘And so they are,” said he. “The climate’s of a nature 
that softens the faces, keeps folks in health, and stops ’em 
from growing old. If you see two females in the street, one 
a saint’s wife, the t’other a new arrival, you can always tell 
which is which. The wife’s got a slender waist, like a 
lady, with a delicate colour in her face, and silky hair; the 
new-comer’s tanned, and fat, and freckled, and clumsy. If 
you don’t believe me, you can ask them as have been there. 
There’s something in the dress they wear, too, that sets ’em 
oE No female goes out without a veil, which hangs down 
behind. They don’t want to hide their pretty faces, not 
they.” 

Mary Green, a damsel of twenty, she who had previously 
spoken, really did possess a pretty face ; and a rapturous 
vision came over her at this juncture^of beholding it shaded 
and set off by a white lace veil, asushe had often seen Miss 
Decima Verner’s. ^ • t* 

“iNow, I can’t explain to^you why it is that the women 
in the city should be fair to the eye, or why the men don’t 
seem to grow old,” resumed Brother Jarrum. “It is so, 
and that’s enough. People, learned in such thijjgs, might 
tell the cause ; but I’m not learned in ’em. Some says it’s 
the effect of the New Jerusalem climate ; some thinks it’s 
the fruits of the happy and plentiful life we lead : my opinion 
is, it’s a mixture of both. A man of sixty hardly looks 
forty, out there. It’s a great favour ! ” ^ 

i One of the ill-doing Dawsons, who nad pushed his 
way in at the shop door in time to h^ar part of the 
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lavished praise on New f Jerusalem, interrupted at this 
juncture. 

“ I say, master, if this is as youVe a-telling' us, how is it 
that folks talk so again^ the Mormons ? I met a man in 
Heartburg once, who had been out there, and he couldn’t 
say bad enough of ’em.” 

** Snakes I but that’s a natural question of yours, and I’m 
glad to answer it,” replied Brother Jarrura, with a taking 
air of candour. * * Those evil reports come from our enemies. 
There’s another tribe living in the Great Salt Lake City 
besides ours ; and that’s the Gentiles, Gentiles is our name 
for ’em. It’s this set that spreads about uncredible reports, 
and we’d like to sew their mouths up— — ” 

Brother Jarrum probably intended to say ^‘ unaccredited,” 
He continued, somewhat vehemently — 

“To sew' their mouths up with a needle and thread, 
and let ’em be sewed up for ever. They are jealous of us ; 
that’s what it is. Some of their wives, too, have left ’em to 
espouse our saints, at which they naggar greatly. The 
outrageousest things that enemies’ tongues can be laid to, 
they say. Don’t you ever believe ’em ; it flounders me to 
think as anybody can. Whoever wants to see my credentials, 
they are at their beck and call. Call to-morrow morning — 
in my room upstairs — call any other morning, and my 
certificates is open to be looked at, with spectacles or without 
’em, signed in full, at the Great Salt Lake City, territory of 
Utah, by our prophet, Mr. Brigham Young, and two of his 
councillors, testifying that I am Eider Silas Jarrum, and 
that my mission over here is to preach the light to them 
as are at present asleep in darkness, and bring ’em to the 
community of the Latt^ Day Saints. no impostor, I’m 

*' not ; and I tell you that# the false reports come from them 
unbelieving Gentiles. Instead of iiiinding their own affairs, 
they pass their days nagging ^t the saints.” n 

“ Why don’t they turn saints theirselves ? ” cried a voice 
sensibly. ^ 

“ Becau§e Satan stops ’em#> You have heard of him, you 
know. He’s busy everywhere, as you’ve been taught by 
- your parsons. ^ I put my head inside of your church door, 
last Sunday night, while the* sermon was going on, and I 
heard your parson tell you as Satan was the foundation of 
all the ill that ^as in you. •►He was right there; though 
I’m no friend to^ parsons in general. Satan is the head and 
tail of bad thingsi and he fills up the Gentiles with proud 
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notions, and blinds their e3"es against us. No -^^'onder 1 If 
every soul in the world turned Latter Day Saint, and come 
over to us at New Jerusalem, where ’ud Satan’s work be? 
We are striving to get you out of the clutches of Satan, my 
friends, and you must strive for yourselves also. Where’s 
the use of us elders coming among you to preach and 
convert, unless you meet us half-way ? Where’s the good 
of keeping up that ‘ Perpetual Emigration Fund Company,’ 
if 3’ou don’t reap its benefit and make a start to emigrate? 
These things is being done for you, not for us. The Latter 
Day Saints have got nothing mean nor selfish about ’eih. 
They are the richest people in the world — in generosity and 
good works,” 

‘Ts servants allowed to dress in veils, out there?” demanded 
Mary Green, during a pause of Brother Jarrum’s, afforded to 
the audience that they might sufficiently revolve the dis- 
interested generosity of the Latter Day Saint community, 
“Veils 1 Veils, and feathers, too, if they are so minded,” 
was Brother Jarrum’s answer; and it fell like a soothing 
sound on Mary Green’s vain ear. “It’s not many servants, 
though, that you’d find in New Jerusalem.” 

“Ain’t servants let go out to New Jerusalem?” quickly 
returned Mary Green. She was a servant her self, just now out 
of place, given to spend all her wages upon finery, andcom- 
ing to grief perpetually with her mistresses upon the score. 

“ Many of ’em goes out,” was the satisfactory reply of 
Brother Jarrum. “ But servants here are not servants 
there. Wio’d be a servant if she could be a missis? 
Wouldn’t a handsome young female prefer to be her 
master’s wdfe than to be his servant?” 

Mary Green giggled ; the questijin had been pointedly^ 
put to her. ’ 

“If a female serva?it chooses to remain? a servant, in 
course she can,” Brother Jarrum resumed, “and precious 
long wages she’d get; eighty pound a year — good*” ^ 

A movement of intense surprise amid the audience. 
Brother Jarrum went on — ^ -t 

“ I can’t say I have knowed many as have stopped 
servants, even at that hig^i rate of pay.^ My memory* 
won’t charge me with one. They have married and settled, 
and so have secured for themselves paradise.” 

This might be taken as a^eiicate hint^that the married 
state, generally, deserved that happy title. Some of the 
expei'iences of those present, however, rather tended' to 
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accord it ^ less satisfactory one, and there arose some 
murmuring-. ^ Brother Jarrum explained — 

Women is not married with us for time, but for 
eternity—as I tried to beat into you last night Once 
the wife of a saint, their entrance into paradise is safe 
and certain. W^e have not got a old maid among us^ 
not a single old maid 1 ” 

The sensation that this information caused, PH leave 
considering that Deerham was famous for 
and that several were present. 

•’ No old maids, and no widders,” continued Brother 
Jarrum, wiping his forehead, which w^as becoming moist 
with the heat of argument. “We have respect to our 
women, we have, and like to make *em comfortable ” 
lis'tene^r* husbands die off? ” suggested a 'puzzled 

“ The husband’s successor marries his vridders,” explained 
Brother Jarrum. Look at our late head and prophet, Mr. 
Joe bmith him that appeared in a vision to our present 
prophet, and pointed out the spot for the new temple 
He died a martyr Mr. Joe Smith did-a prey to wicked 
in^urderers. Vi ere his widders left to grieve and die out 
after him. No. Mr. Brigham Young, he succeeded to 
his honours, and he married the widders.*’ 

This was received somewhat dubiously ; the assemblae-e 
not clear whether to approve it or to cavil at it. 

1 to be his wives, you know, as to be a 

kind of ruling matrons in his household,” went on Brother 
Jarrum. • 1 o have their own places apart, their own 

,They don’t— 

_ “How they must quSrrel, a lot of wives together!” 
interrupted a discontented voice. ' ^ 

Brother Jarrum set himself dnergetically to disprove fhis 
supposition. He succeeded. Belief is "^easy tr;^^ 

“ 'Which «s best?” asked ?ie.— “To be one of the wives 
of a rich saint, where all the wives is happy, and honoured 

,n Starveflnd go next doo; 

o naked, as a poor man’s solitary wife does here ° I 
know which / should choose if the two "^^6^ was 

kfngdom"'! ^1^^®" “"f heavenly 
hoW T’her Lnd she has got a husband to lay 

01 her hand and draw her in. The wive* of k 
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saint are safe ; paradise is in store for ’em ; >fuid that’s 
why the Gentiles’ wives — them folks that’s for ever riling* 
at us — leave their husbands to marry the saints.” 

‘‘Does the saints’ wives ei-er leave ’em to marry theiii 
others — the Gentiles?” asked that troublesome Davies. 

“Such cases have been heered of,” responded Brother 
Jarrum, shaking his head with a grave solemnity of 
manner. “They have braved the punishment and done 
it. But the act has been rare.” 

“What is the punishment ? ” inquired somebody’s vtdfe. 

“When a female belonging to the Latter Day Saints- 
whether she’s married or single — falls off from grace and 
goes over to them Gentiles, and marries one of ’em, she’s 
condemned to be buffeted by Satan for a thousand years.” 

, A pause of consternation. 

i “ Who condemns her? ” a voice, more venturesome than 
the rest, was heard to ask. 

“ There’s mysteries in our faith which can’t be disclosed 
even to you,” was the reply of Brother Jarrum. “Them 
apostate women are condemned to it ; and that’s enough. 
It’s not everybody as can see the truth. Ninety-nine may 
see it, and the hundredth mayn’t.” 

“ Very true, very true,” was murmured around. 

“ I think I see the waggins and the other vehicles 
arriving now 1 ” rapturously exclaimed Brother Jarrum, 
turning his eyes right up into his head, the better to 
take in the mental vision. “The travellers, tired with 
their journey, w'ashed and shaved, and dressed, and the 
women’s hair anointed, all flagrant with oil and frantic 
with joy — shouting, singing, and dancing to the tune of 
the advancing Addles! I think I isee the great prophet 
himself, with his brass-band in fi^ont and his body-guai'd 
around him, meeting ^he travellers and Siiiaking their 
hait^s iiidivid’ally I I think-, I see the joy of the women, 
and the nice young girls, when they are led to the hyminial 
halter in our temple by the saints ^hat have fixed on ’em, 
to be inducted into the safetj^ of paradise ! Happy those 
that the prophet chooses for himself! While tnem other 
poor mistaken backsliders sh^ll be undergoing their thou- 
sand years of buffetings, they’ll reign triumphant, the 
saved saints of the Mil ” 

How long Brother Jarriim’s ^harangue iriight have rung 
on the wide ears of his delighted listeners, it is not easy to 
say* But an interruption occun'ed to the proceedings* It 
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was cause4 by the entrance of Peckaby; and the meeting- 
was terminated somewdiat abruptly. While Susan Peckaby 
sat at the feet of the saint> a willing^ disciple of his doctrine, 
her lord and master, however disheartening it may be to 
record it, could not, by any means, be induced to open his 
heart and receive the grace. He remained obdurate. 
Passively obdurate during the day ; but rather demon- 
stratively obdurate towards night. Peckaby, a quiet, civil 
man enough when sober, was just the contrary when tvre; 
and since he had joined the blacksmith’s shop, his evening- 
visits to a noted public-house — the Plough and Harrow — 
had become frequent. On his return home from these 
visits, his mind had once or twice been spoken out pretty 
freely as to the Latter Day Saint doctrine ; once he had 
gone the length of clearing the shop of guests, and 
marshalling the saint himself to the retirement of his 
own apartment. However contrite he may have shown 
himself for this the next morning, nobody desired to have 
the scene repeated. Consequently, when Peckaby now 
entered, defiance in his face and unsteadiness in his legs, 
the guests filed out of their own accord ; and Brother 
Jarrum, taking the flaring candle from the shelf, disap- 
peared with it up the stairs. 

This has been a very fair specimen of Brother Jarrum’s 
representations and eloquence. It was only one meeting 
out of a great many. As I said before, the precise tenets 
of his religious faith need not be enlarged upon : it is 
enough to say that they were quite equal to his temporal 
promises. You will, therefore, scarcely wonder that he| 
made disciples. But the mischief, as yet, had only begun 
, to brew. ^ 

r CHAPTER XL. 

r 

A VISIT OF CEREMONY, 
r 

WiiATEVER may have been <LioneI Verner’s private senti- 
ments, wifli regard to his choice of a wife — whether he 
r repented his hasty bargain oi^ whether he did not, no shade 
of dissatisfaction escaped him. Sibylla took up her abode 
with her sisters, and Lionel visited her, just as other men 
visit the young ^ladies they nay be going to marry. . The 
servants at Verher’s Pride were informed that a mistress 
for them was in contemplation, and proparaiions for the 
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marriage were begun. Not uxXil summer wc^uld it take 
place, when twelve months should have elapsed from the 
demise of Frederick Massingbird. 

Deerham was, of course, free in its comments, differing 
in no wise on that score from other places. Lionel Verner 
was pitied, and Sibylla abused. The heir of VerneFs Pride, 
with his good looks, his manifold attractions, his somewhat 
cold impassibility as to the tempting snares laid out for 
him in the way of matrimony, had been a beacon for many 
a young lady to steer towards. Had he married Lucy 
Tempest, had he married Lady Mary Eimsley, had he 
married a royal princess, he and she would both 
have been equally cavilled at. He, for placing himself 
beyond the pale of competition ; she, for securing the prize. 
It always was so, and it always will be. 

His choice of Mrs. Massingbird, however, really did 
afford some grounds for grumbling. She was not worthy 
of Lionel Verner. So Deerham thought ; so Deerham 
said. He was throwing himself away ; lie would live to 
repent it ; she must have been the most crafty of women, 
so to have secured him ! Free words enough, and harshly 
spoken ; but they were as water by the side of those 
uttered by Lady Veimer. 

In the first bitter hour of disappointment, Lady Verner 
gave free speech to harsh things. It was in her love for 
Lionel that she so grieved. Setting aside the facts that 
Sibylla had been the wife of another man, that she was, 
in position, beneath Lionel — which facts, however, Lady 
Verner could not set aside, for they were ever present to 
her — her great objection lay in the conviction that Sibylla 
would prove entirely unsuited to f^im ; that it would turn 
out an unhappy union. Short and sharp was the storm* 
with Lady Verner ; bulj in a week or two shjp subsided into 
qirietness^ buried her grief ^.nd resentment within her, and 
made no further outvirard demonstration. 

‘‘Mother, you will call upon Sibylla?” Lionel said to 
her one day that he had g<ine to Deerham Court. He 
spoke in a low, deprecating tone, and his face Ylushed ; he 
anticipated he knew not what torrent of objection, ^ 

Lady Verner met the request differently. 

“I suppose it will be expected of me, that I should do 
so,” she replied, strangely “How I dislike this 

artificial state of things ! Where the customs of society 
must be bawad to, by thote Hve In it j their 
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good or back commefited ii{ion and judged I You have been 
expecting that I should call before this, I suppose, Lionel?” 

“I have been hoping, from day to day, that you would 
call.’’ 

‘^I will call — for your sake, Lionel,” she passionately 
added, turning to him, and seizing his hands between hers, 
** what I do now, I do for your sake. It has been a cruel 
blow to me ; but I will try to make the best of it, for you, 
my best-loved son.” 

He bent down to his mother, and kissed her tenderly. 
l!»was his mode of showing her his thanks. 

Do not mistake me, Lionel. I will go just so far in 
this matter as may be necessary to avoid open disapproval. 
If I appear to approve it, that the world may not cavil and 
you complain, it will be little more than an appearance. 
I will call upon your intended wife, but the call will be one 
of etiquette, of formal ceremony : you must not expect me 
to get into the habit of repeating it. I shall never become 
intimate with her.” 

** You do not know what the future may bring forth,” 
returned Lionel, looking at his mother with a smile. “ I 
trust the time will come when you shall have learned to 
love Sibylla.” 

do not think that time will ever arrive,” was the 
frigid reply of Lady Verner. ** Oh, Lionel ! ” she added, 
in an impulse of sorrow, what a barrier this has raised 
between us — what a severing for the future 1 ” 

The barrier exists in your own mind only, mother,” was 
his answer, spoken sadly. “Sib 3 dla woulci be a loving 
daughter to you, if you would allow her so to be.” 

^ A slight, haughty shake of the head, suppressed at once, 
was the reply of Lady ^Verner. ** I had looked for a 
different dau^iter,” she continued ** I had hoped for 
Mary Elmsley.” ■ » 

“Upon this point, at any rate, there need be no mis- 
understanding,” returned Lionel. “Believe me once for 
all, mother^ I should never ^lave married Mary Elmsle)^ 
Had I and Sibylla I'emained apart for life, separated as 
nvide as the two poles, at is i^iot Mary Elmsley whom I 
should have made my wife.’ It is niore than probable that 
my choice would have pleased you only in a degree more 
than it does now^” ^ 

The jealous ebrs of Lady Verner detected an under- 
current pf m%anmg in the words* i - w 
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**You speak just as though i|^ou had some one in par- 
ticular in your thoughts ! ” she uttered. ^ 

It recalled Lucy, it recalled the past connected with her, 
ail too plainly to his mind ; and he returned an evasive 
^answer. He never willingly recalled her : or it : if they 
obtruded themselves on his memory — as they very often 
*did — he drove them away, as he was driving them now. 

He quitted the house, and Lady Verner proceeded up- 
stairs to Decimals room — that pretty room, with its blue 
panels and hangings, w’^here Lionel used to be when he 
was growing convalescent. Decima and Lucy were 40 
it now. “ I wdsh you to go out with me to make a call,” 
she said to them. 

*^Both of us, mamma?” inquired Decima. 

‘*Both,” x*epeated Lady Verner. “It is a call of 
etiquette,” she added, a sound of irony mixing in the 
'tone, “and, therefore, you must both make it. It is to 
Lionel’s chosen wife.” 

A hot Hush passed into the face of Lucy Tempest j hot 
words rose to her lips. Hasty, thoughtless, impulsive 
words, to the effect that ske could not pay a visit to the 
chosen wife of Lionel Verner. 

But she checked them ere they were spoken. She 
turned to the window, which had been opened to the 
early spring day, and suffered the cool air to blow on 
her Hushed face, and calmed down her impetuous thoughts. 
Was this the course of conduct that she had marked out 
for herself? She looked round at Lady Verner and said, 
in a gentle tone, that she would be ready at any hour 
named. 

“ We will go at once,” replied J-ady Verner. “ I have 
ordered the carriage. The sooger w^e make it — as we* 
have to make it — the bqtter.” ^ 

There was no mistake ^bout it Lucy had grown to 
love Lionel Verner. How she loved him, esteemed him, 
venerated him, none, save her own heart, could tell. Her 
jdays had been as one long*% dream of Eden. The very 
aspect of the world had changed. The blue sky, the 
soft-breathing wind, the scent of the budding flowers,* 
had spoken a language tcj her, never before learned : 
“Rejoice in us, for we are lovely!” It was the strange 
fbliss in her own heart that^threw its rose hues over the 
face of nature, the sweet, mysterious rapture arising from 
'love’s first dream i which can never- be described by 






pen ; and n^er, while it fests, can be spoken of by Hvinsr 
tongue. Wktie it lasts. It never does last It is the 
one sole ecstatic phase. of Hfe, the solitary romance steahnsr 
and but once, amidst the world^s hard realities f 
the fire filched for us from heaven.” Has it to arise vet 
tor you^ou, who read this? Do not trust it when it 
comes, for it will be fleeting as a summer cloud. Eniov 
It, TQvel m It while you hold it ; it will lift you out of 
earth s clay ^and earth’s evil with its angel wings : but 
trust not to its remaining ; even while you are saying 
^ will make it mine for ever,” it is gone. It had gone 
tor Lucy Tempest. And, oh 1 better for her, perhaps, that 
It should go; better, perhaps, for all; for if that sweet 
glimpse ot paradise could take up its abode permanently 
m the heart, w^e should never look, or wish, or pray for 
better paradise which has to come hereafter 
But who can see this in the sharp flood tide of despair? 
Not Lucv. In losing Lionel she has lost all ; and nothine 
remained for her but to do battle with her trouble alone 
Passionately and truly as Lionel had loved Sibylla • so’ 
in her turn, did Lucy love him. ’ ’ 

It is not the fashion now for young ladies to die of broken 

the grief that kills, and then Lucy strove to arouse 
herself to better things. She would go upon her way 
burying all feelings within her ; she would meet him and 
slfth Jsl ’ ^ cal'" exterior and placid smile ; none should 
though her heart were breaking. 

;n fU ^ niurniured to herself ten times 

n the day. “ What a mercy that 1 did not let him see 
I loved him I I never should have loved him, but that I 
bought he— PshalVydoIrecallit? I wl^s mistaken ^ 

be^ the 

thoughts away, as Lionel did. She 

fo^ef him ^T!F’ determination to 

fecf and heart, and schooled her 

she ca-f nn wf ® To Lionel 

sue ca:,t no blame-— and that was unfortunate for the 

Remarkably simple and humble-minded. Lucv Temnes; 

vln! ^ . should have assumed Lionel Verner 

g owing t® Jov® her? Sometimes, she would glance 
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at another phase of the picture : That LionA had been 
growing to love her; but that Sibylla Massiiigbird had, 
in some weak moment, by some sleight of hand, drawn 
him to her again, extracted from him a promise that he 
could not retract. She did not dwell upon this ; she drove 
it from her, as she drove away, or strove to drive away, 
the other thoughts ; although the theory, regarding the 
night of Sibylla’s return, was the favourite theory of Lady 
Verner. Altogether, I say, circumstances were not very 
favourable towards Lucy’s plan of forgetting him. 

Lady Verner’s carriage — the most fascinating* carriage 
in all Deerham, with its blue and silver appointments, 
its fine horses, all the present of Lionel — conveyed them 
to the house of Dr. West. Lady Verner w^ould not have 
gone otherwise than in state, for untold gold. Distance 
allowing her, for she was not a good walker, she would 
have gone on foot, w'ithout attendants, to visit the Countess 
of Elmsiey and Lady Mary; but not Sibylla. You can 
understand the distinction. 

They arrived at an inopportune moment, for Lionel was 
there. At least, Lionel thought it inopportune. On 
leaving his mother’s house he had gone to Sibylla’s. And, 
however gratified he may have been by the speedy com- 
pliance of his mother with his request, he had very much 
preferred not to be present himself, if the call comprised, 
as he saw it did comprise, Lucy Tempest. 

Sibylla was at home alone ; her sisters were out. She 
had been leaning back in an invalid chair, listening to the 
words of Lionel, when a servant opened the door and 
announced Lady V erner. Neither had observed the stopping 
of the carriage. Carriages often stopped at the house, and 
visitors entered it ; but they "vv^ere most frequently pro-% 
fessiorial visits, concerjping nobody but Jan. . Lady Verner 
sv»ept in. For her very life she could not lavoid showing 
hauteur in that moment. Sibylla. sprung from her chair, 
and stood with a changing face. ; 

Lionel’s countenance, too, changing. It was the first 
time he had met Lucy face to face in the cloSe proximity 
necessitated by a room. He had studiously striven 
not to meet her, and h^ contrived to succeed. Dicf 
he call himself a coward for it? But where was the 
help? ■ ; ' ■ ’ 

A few moments given to greeting, tolthe assuming of 
seats, and they were settled > down. Lady Verner and 
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Dechiia oif a sofa opposite Sibylla ; Lucy in a low chair-- 
what she wSs sure to look out for ; Lionel leaning against 
the mantel-piece — as fa\^ourite a position of his, as a low ' 
seat was of Lucy’s, Sibylla had been startled by their 
entrance, and her chest was beating. Her bnUiant colour 
went and came, her hand was pressed upon her bosom, 
as if to still it, and she lay rather back in her chair for 
support. She had not assumed a widow’s cap since her 
arrival, and her pretty hair fell around^ her in a shower 
of gold. In spite of Lady Verner’s prejudices, she could 
ngt help thinking her very beautiful ; but she looked 
suspiciously delicate. 

** It is very kind of you to come to see me,” said Sibylla, 
speaking timidly across to Lady Verner. 

Lady Verner slightly bowed. “ You do not look strong,” 
she observed to Sibylla, speaking in the moment’s impulse. 

Are you \vell? ” < 

I am pretty well. I am not strong. Since I returned 
home, a little thing seems to Eutter me, as your entrance 
has done now. Lionel had just told me you \vowId call upon 
me, he thought. I w^as so glad to hear it J Somehow I 
had feared you would not.” 

Candid, at any rate ; and Lady Verner did not dis- 
approve the apparent feeling that prompted it ; but how 
her heart revolted at hearing those Hps pronounce ** Lionel ” 
familiarly, she alone could tell. Again came the offence. 

** Lionel tells me sometimes I am so changed since I 
went out, that even he would scarcely have known me. 
I do not think I am so changed as all that. I had a great 
deal of vexation and trouble, and I grew thin» But I shall 
soon be well again now.” 
ir A pause. ^ ^ 

“ You ascertained no certain new§ of John Massingbird, 
I hear,” observed Lady Verner,^ r 

“Not any, ^ A gentleman there is endeavouring to trace 
out more particulars. I heard— did Lionel mention to you 
— that I ixeard, strange* to #ay, of Luke Roy, from the 
family I wits visiting— the Eyres? Lionel ’’—turning to 
him — “ did you repeat it to Lady Verner ? ” 

* “I believe not,” replied Dtonel. He could not say to 
Sib3dla, *‘My mother would tolerate no conversation on 
any topic connected with you.^J’ 

Another ftaggilg pause* 

Liond^'to create a divertisement, raised a remarkably^ 
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fine specimen of coral from the table, and carried it to his 
mother. 

“ It is beautiful,” he remarked. “ Sibylla brought it 
home with her.” 

Lady Verner allow-ed that It Was beautiful. 

‘‘ Show it to Lucy,” she said, when she had examined it 
with interest “ Lucy, my dear, do you remember what 1 
was telling you the other evening, about the black coral ? ” 

Sibylla rose and approached Lucy with Lionel. 

I am so pleased to make your acquaintance,” she said 
warmly* “You only came to Deerham a short wdiTle 
before I was leaving it, and 1 saw scarcely anything of 
you. Lionel has seen a great deal of you, I fancy, though 
he will not speak of you. I told him one day it looked sus- 
picious ; that I should be jealous of you, if he did not mind.” 

It was a foolish speech-foolish of Sibylla to give 
utterance to it ; but she did so in all singleness of heart, 
meaning nothing. Lucy w^as bending over the coral, held 
by Lionel. She felt her own cheeks flush, and she saw 
by chance, not by direct look, that Lioners face had 
turned a deep scarlet. Jealous of her! She continued to 
admire the coral some little time longer, and then resigned 
it to him with a smile. 

Thank you, Mr. Verner. I am fond of these marine 
curiosities. We had a good many of them at the rectory. 
Mr. Gust’s brother was a sailor.” 

Lionel could not remember the time when she had called 
him “Mr. Verner.” It was. right, however, that she 
should do so; but in his heart he felt thankful for that 
sweet smile. It seemed to tell him that she, at any rate, 
was heart-whole, that she certainly bore him no resenU^ 
ment. He spoke freely now. 

**You are not looking well, Lucy — as we have been 
up5n the subject of looks.” ^ 

I ? Oh, I have had another cold since the one Jan 
cured. I did not try his remedies* in , time, and it fastened 
upon me. I don’t know wjRich barked the most — I or 
Growler.” 

** Jan says he shall have Grpwbf here,” remarked Sibylla.* 

‘‘No, Sibylla,” interposed Lionel; “Jan said he should 
like to have Growler here, if it were convenient- to do so, 
and my mother would spar^ Him. A medical man’s is 
not the place for a barking dog ; he might attack the 
night applicants,” 
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** Is it Jaf ’s dog ? ” inquired Lucy. 

“ Yes/’ said Lionel. I thought you knew it. Why, 
don’t you remember, Lucyi the day I ” 

Whatever reminiscence Lionel may have been about to 
recall, he cut it short midway, and subsided Into silence. 
What was his motive? Did Lucy know? She did not 
ask for the ending, and the rest were then occupied, and 
had not heard. 

More awkward pauses — as in these visits where the 
parties do not amalgamate is sure to be the case, and 
tl*en Lady Verner slightly bowed to Lucy, as she might 
have done on their retiring from table, and rose. 
Extending the tips of her delicately - gloved lingers to 
Sibylla, she swept out of the room. Decima shook hands 
with her more cordially, although she had not spoken half 
a dozen words during the interview’, and Sibylla turned 
and put her hand into Lucy’s. 

hope we shall be intimate friends,” she said. 
** I hope you will be our frequent guest at Verner’s 
Pride.” 

Thank you,” replied Lucy. And perhaps the sudden 
Hush on her face might have been less vivid had Lionel 
not been standing there. 

He attended them to the carriage, taking up his hat 
as he passed through the vestibule ; for really the con- 
fined space that did duty for hall in Dr. West’s house did 
not deserve the name. Lady Verner sat on one side the 
carriage, Decima and Lucy on the seat opposite. Lionel 
stood a moment after handing them in. 

** If you can tear yourself away from the house for 
'half an hour, I wish ^you w^ould take a drive with us,” 
^said Lady Verner, hetirtone of voice no more pleasant 
than her wor^is. Try as she wovid, she could not help 
her jealous resentment against.Sibylla from peeping 

Lionel smiled, and took his seat by his mother, opposite 
to Lucy. He was resolved to foster no ill-feeling by his 
own conduct, but to cio aM that lay in his power to 
subdue it fn Lady Verner. He had not taken leave oi 
^Sibylla; and it may have been this, the proof that he 
was about to return to her,* which had excited the ire 
of my lady. ^ She, his mother, nothing to him ; Sibylla 
all in all. Sibylla stood at^the window^ and Lionel bent 
forward, noddedliis adieu, and raised his hat. 

The footman ascended to his place, and the carriage 
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went on. All m silence for lome minutes.^ A silence 
which Lady Verner suddenly broke. 

“What have you been doings to your cheeks, Lucy? 
You look as if you had caught a fever/’ 

Lucy laughed. “Do I, Lady Verner? I hope it is not 
a third cold coming on, or Jan will grumble that I take 
them on purpose — as he did the last time.” 

She caught the eyes of Lionel riveted on her with a 
strangely perplexed expression, it did not tend to subdue 
the excitement of her cheeks. 

Another moment, and Decima’s cheeks appeared "^o 
have caught the infection. They had suddenly become 
one glowing crimson ; a strange sight on her delicately 
pale face. What could have caused it? Surely not the 
quiet riding up to the carriage of a stately old gentleman 
who was passing, wearing a white frilled shirt and hessian 
boots. He looked as if he had come out of a picture- 
frame, as he sat there, his hat off and his white hair 
flowing, courteously, but not cordially, inquiring after the 
health of my Lady Verner. 

“ Pretty well, Sir Rufus. I have had a great deal 
vexation to try me lately.” 

“As we all have, my dear lady. Vexation has formed 
a large portion of my life, I have been calling at Verner’s 
Pride, Mr, Verner.” 

“ Have you, Sir Rufus ? I am sorry I was not at 
home.” 

“These fine spring days tempt me out. Miss Tempest, 
you are looking remarkably well. Good-morning, Lady 
Verner. Good-morning.” 

A bow to Lady Verner, a sweeping bow to the rest 
collectively, and Sir Rufus rode^away at a trot, putting' 
on his hat as he wecjt. His groom trotted after him, 
torching his hat as he passed the carriage. 

But not a word had he spoken to Decima Verner, not 
a look had he given her. The <,omission was unnoticed 
by the others ; not by Decimi?. The crimson her cheeks 
had faded to an ashy paleness, and she silently let fall her 
veil to hide it. ^ » 

What secret understanding could there be between 
herself and Sir Rufus Hautiey ? : ; 
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CHAPTER XLL 

A SPECIAL VISION TOUCHING MRS. PECKABY. 

Not until summer, when the days were long and the 
nights short, did the marriage of Lionel Venier talie 
place. Lady Verner declined to be present at it : Decima 
and Lucy were. It was a grand ceremony, of course- 
that is, it would have been grand, but for an ignominious 
ini&rruption which occurred to mar it At the very 
moment they were at the altar, Lionel placing the ring 
on his bride’s finger, and all around wrapt in breathless 
silence, in a transport of enthusiasm, the brideVmaids 
uncertain whether they must go off in hysterics or not, 
there tore into the church Master Dan Duff, in a state 
of extreme terror and ragged shirt sleeves, fighting his 
way against those who would have impeded him, and 
shouting out at the top of his voice : Mother was took 
with the cholic, and she’d die right oflf if Mr. Jan didn’t 
make haste to her.” Upon which Jan, who had positively 
no more sense of what was due to society than Dan Duff 
himself had, went flying away there and then, muttering 
something about “ those poisonous mushrooms.” And so 
they were made man and wife ; Lionel, in his heart of 
hearts, doubting if he did not best love Lucy Tempest. 

A breakfast at Dr. West’s : Miss Deborah and Miss 
Amiliy not in the least knowing (as they said afterwards) 
how they comported themselves at it ; and then Lionel and 
his bride departed. He was taking her to Paris, which 
Sibylla had never seen. 

^ Leaving them to enjoys its attractions — and Sibylla, at 
any rate, w^ould not fail to do so — must give another 
word to that zealous missionary. Brother Jarrum. 

The seed, scattered broadcast by Brother Jarrum, had 
had time to fructify, He*had left the glowing promises of 
all that awaited them, did tfeey decide to voyage out to 
New Jerusalem, to take root in the imaginations of his 
Hsteners, and absented himself for a time from Deerham. 
This may have been crafty policy on Brother Jarrum’s part ; 
or may have resulted from necessity. It was hardly likely 
that so talented and enlighti^ned an apostle as Brother 
Jarrum should cdifine his labours to the limited sphere of 
Deerham : in all probability, they had to be put in requisition 
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elsewhere. However it may have been, for several weeks 
towards the end of spring*, Brother Jarrum was away from 
Deerham. Mr. Bitterworth, and one or two more influential 
people, of whom Lionel was one, had very strongly objected 
to Brother Jarrum’s presence in it at all ; and, again, this 
maj have been the reason of his quitting it. However it 
was, he did quit it ; though not without establishing a secret 
understanding wdth the more faithful of his converts. With 
the exception of these converts, Deerham thought he had 
left it for good ; that it was, as they not at all politely ex- 
pressed it, “ shut of him.” In this Deerham was mistake?. 

On the very day of Lionel Verner’s marriage, Brother 
Jarrum reappeared in the place. He took up his abode, as 
before, in Mrs. Peckaby’s spare room. Peckaby, this time, 
held out against it. However welcome the four shillings 
rent, weekly, was from Brother Jarrum, Peckaby assumed 
a lordly indifference to it, and protested heM rather starve, 
nor have pison like him in the house. Peckaby, however, 
possessed a wife, who, on occasion, wore, metaphorically 
speaking, his nether garments, and it was her will and 
pleasure to countenance the expected guest. Brother 
Jarrum, therefore, was received and welcomed. 

He did not hold forth this time in Peckaby’s shop. He 
did not in public urge the delights of New Jerusalem, or 
the expediency of departure for it. He kept himself quiet 
and retired, receiving visits in the privacy of his chamber. 
After dark, especially, friends would drop in ; admitted 
without noise or bustle by Mrs. Peckaby ; parties of ones, 
of twos, of threes, until there would be quite an assembly 
collected upstairs; why should not Brother Jarrum hold 
his levees as well as his betters ? ^ 

That something unusual was In the wind, was very 
evident ; some scheme,” or project, which it* appeared ex- 
pedient to keep a secret. Had Peckaby been a little less 
fond of the seductions of the Plough and Harrow, his 
suspicions must have been aroused. Unfortunately, 
Peckaby yielded unremittin^y to that reno’-vned inn’s 
temptations, and spent every evening there, leaving full 
sway to his wife and Brother'Jarruni. ^ 

About a month thus passed on, and Lionel Verner and 
his wife were expected home, when Deerham woke up one 
morning to a commotion. Aliitting had ^aken place from 
it in the night. Brother Jarrum had departed, conveying 
with him a train of followers.' 
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One of th^ first to hear of it was Jan Verner ; and, curious 
to say, he heard it from Mrs. Baynlon, the lady at Chalk 
Cottage. Jan, who, let him be called abroad in the night 
as he would, was always up with the sun, stood one morn- 
ing an his surgery, between seven and eight o^clock, when 
he was surprised by the entrance of Mrs. Baynton — a little 
woman, with a meek, pinched face, and gray hair. Since 
Dr. Wastes departure, Jan had attended the sickly daughter, 
therefore he knew Mrs. Baynton, but he had never seen her 
abroad ill his life. Her bonnet looked ten years old. Her 
daughters were named — at least, they were called — Flore 
and Kitty; Kitty being the sickly one. To see Mrs. 
Baynton arrive thus, Jan jumped to the conclusion that 
Kitty must be dying. 

“Is she ill again?” he hastily asked, with his usual 
absence of ceremony, giving the lady no time to speak. 

“She’s gone,” gasped Mrs. Baynton. 

“ Gone — dead ? ” asked Jan, with wondering eyes. 

“ She’s gone off with the Mormons,” 

Jan stood upright against the counter, and stared at the 
old lady. He could not understand. “Who is gone off 
with the Mormons?” was his rejoinder. 

“ Kitty is. Oh, Mr. Jan, think of her sufferings I A 
journey like that before her ! All the way to that dread- 
ful place ! I have heard that even strong women die on 
the road of the hardships.” 

Jan had stood with open mouth. “Is she mad?” he 
questioned. 

“ She has not been much better than mad since — since 

But I don’t wisli to go into family troubles. Can you 
«gWe me Dr. West’s '‘address? She might come back 
for Itkt.” 

Now Jan had received positive* commands from that 
w-andering physician not to give his address to chance 
applicants;-’the inmates of Chalk Cottage having come in 
for a special afderdiction.'" Therefore Jan could only decline. 

“ He is moving about from one place to another,” said 
J[an. “To-day m Switzerland, to-morrow in France; the 
"next day in the moon, for irhat we can tell. You can 
give me a letter, and I’ll try and get it conveyed to him 
I somehow.” 

Mrs, Baynton ^shoiik her hdkcL 

“ It would be too late. I thought if I could telegraph' to 
him, he might have g:>t to Liverpool in time to stop Kitty. 
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There's a large migration of Mormons to tak<;} place in a 
day or two, and they are collecting at Liverpool,” 

*Uj 50 and stop her yourself^” said Jan sensibly. 

She’d not come back for me,” replied Mrs. Bayoton, in 
a depressed tone, ‘^What with her delicate health, and 
what with her wilfulness, I have always had trouble with 

lier. Dr. West was the only one But I can’t refer to 

those matters. Flore is broken-hearted. Poor Flore ! she 
has never given me an hour’s grief in her life. Kitty has 
given me little else. And now to go oif vvith the 
.'Mormons 1 ” ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' 

‘‘ Who has she gone with ? ” 

“With the rest from Deerham. They have gone off in 
the night. That Brother Jarrum and a company of about 
five-and-twenty, they say.” 

Jan could scarcely keep from exploding into laughter. 
Part of Deerham gone off to join the Mormons ! “Is it 
a fact ? ” cried he. 

“ It is a fact that they are gone,” replied Mrs, Baynton, 
“She has been out several times in an evening to hear that 
Brother Jarrum, and had become infected with the Mormon 
doctrine. In spite of what I or Flore could say, she would 
go to listen to the man, and she grew to believe the foolish 
things he uttered. And you can’t give me Dr. West’s 
address ? ” 

“No, I can’t,” replied Jan. ‘*And I see no good that 
it would be to you, if I could. He could not get to 
Liverpool in time, from wherever he may be, if the flight 
is to take place in a day or two.” 

“ Perhaps not,” sighed Mrs. Baynton, “ I was unwilling 
to come, but it seemed like a forlorn, hope.” 

She let down her old crape veikas she went out -at the ^ 
door ; and Jan, all curipus for particulars, w^nt abroad to 
pick up anything he could learn. 

About fifteen had gone off, exclusive of children. Grind’s 
lot, as it was called, meaning Gjind, his wife, and their , 
young ones; Davies had gone, 'Mary Green Jiad gone, 
Nancy from Varner’s Pride had gone, and sundry others 
whom it is not necessary to enumerate. It was said thatn 
Dinah Roy made preparations to go, but her heart failed 
her at the last Some accounts ran that she did start, but 
was summarily brought up^ by the appearance of her 
husband, who went after her* At his ^ght she turned 
without a word, and walked home again, meekl) 
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submitting- % the correction he saw fit to inflict, Jan did 
not believe this. His private opinion was, that had Dinah 
Roy started, her husband would have deemed it a red-letter 
day, and never have sought to bring her back more. 

Last, but not least, Mrs, Peckaby had not gone. No ; 
for Brother Jarrum had stolen a march upon her. What 
his motive in doing this might be was hest known to 
himself. Of all the converts, none had been so eager for 
the emigration, so fondly anticipative of the promised 
delights,' as Susan Peckaby * and she had made her own 
p%vate arrangements to steal off secretly, leaving her 
iiiibalieving husband to his solitary fate. As it turned out, 
however, she was herself left; the happy company stole 
off, and abandoned her. 

Brother Jarrum so contrived it, that the night fixed for 
the exodus was kept secret from Mrs, Peckaby. She did 
not know that he had even gone out of the house, until she 
got up in the morning and found him absent. Brother 
Jarrum’s personal luggage was not of an extensive 
character. It was contained in a blue bag; and this 
bag was likewise missing. Not, even then, did a shadow 
of the cruel treachery played her darken the spirit oi 
Mrs, Peckaby. Her faith in Brother Jarrum was of un- 
limited extent ; she would as soon have thought of deceiv- 
ing her own self, as that he could deceive. The rumour 
that the migration had taken place, the company off, 
awoke her from her happy security to a state of raving 
torture, Peckaby dodged out of her way, afraid. There 
is no knowing but Peckaby himself may have been the 
stumbling-block in the mind of Brother Jarrum. A man 
so dead against the Letter Day Saints as Peckaby had 
shown himself, would be^a difficult customer to deal with. 
He might be capable of following them and upsetting the 
minds of all the Deerham converts, did his wife start wHh 
them for New Jerusalem. 

1 AH this information was gathered by Jan. Jan had 
heard nothing for many*a dty that so tickled his fancy. 
He bent hiS steps to Peckaby’s, and went in. Jan, you 
h:now, was troubled neither with pride nor ceremony ; 
nobody less so in all Deerhafn. Where inclination took 
him, there went Jan. 

: Peckaby, all black, with a^bar of iron in his hand, a 
leather apron on^and a, broad grin upon his countenance, 
wa,$ conung out of.tho door as Jan entered. The 'affair 
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seemed to tickle Peckaby’s fai^cy as much 0^ it tickled 
Jan’s. He touched his hair. Please, sir, couldn’t you 
give her a dose of jalap, or something comforting o’ that 
sort, to bring her to ? ” asked he, pointing with his thumb 
indoors, as he stamped across the road to the forge. 

Mrs. Peckaby had calmed down from the rampant state 
to’one of prostration. She sat in her kitchen behind the 
shop, nursing her knees, and moaning. Mrs. Duff, who, 
by Jan’s help, had sundved the ' threatened death fro 
cholic,” and was herself again, stood near the sufferer, 
in company with one or two more cronies. AH the 
ticulars, Susan Peckaby’s contemplated journey, with the 
deceitful trick played her, had got wind ; and the Deerham 
ladies were in consequence flocking in. 

“ You didn’t mean going, did you ? ” began Jan. 

** Not mean going I ” sobbed Susan Peckaby, rocking 
herself to and fro. I did mean going, sir, and I’m not 
ashamed to own to it If folks is in the luck to be offered 
a chance of paradise, I dun know many as ud say they 
wouldn’t catch at it” 

Paradise, 'was it?” said Jan. **What was it chiefly 
to consist of? ” 

** Of everything,” moaned Susan Peckaby. “ There isn’t 
a thing you could wish for under the sun, but what’s to 
be had in plenty at New Jerusalem. Dinners and teas, 
and your own cows, and big houses and parlours, and 
gardens loaded with fruit, and garden stuff as decays for 
want o’ cutting, and veils when you go out, and evening 
dances, like the grand folks here has, and new caps per- 
petual ! And I have lost it I They be gone and have left 
me ! — oh, 0-0-0-h ! ” 

And husbands, besides ; one fjpr everybody I ” spoke up 
a girl. You forget Mrs. Peckaby.” ^ 

Husbands besides,” acquiesced Susan Peckaby, aroused 
from her moaning. Every woman’s sure to be chose by 
a saint as soon as she gets out. There’s not such a thing 
as a old maid there, and ther$ ne^n’t be no widders.” 

Mrs. Duff turned up her nose, and turned it wrathfully 
on the girl who had spoken. ^ 

“ If they call husbands their paradise, keep me away from 
’em, say L You girls be like young bears — all your 
troubles have got to come. ^You just try a husband, Bess 
Dawson ; whether he’s a saint, or whetHler he’s a sinner, 
let him be of a cranky temper, thwarting you at every trick 
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and turn, amd you’ll see wlaat sort of a paradise marriage 
is ! Don’t you think Pm right, sir ? ” 

Jan’s mouth was extended from ear to ear, laughing, 
never tried it,” said he. “Were you to have been 
espoused by Brother Jarrum ? ” be asked, of Susan 
Peckaby. 

“No, sir, I was not,” she answered, in much anger. 
“I did not favour Brother Jarrum. Pd prefer to pick and 
choose when I got there. But I had a great amount of 
respect for Brother Jarrum, sir, which Pm proud to speak 
1% And I don’t believe that he has served me this shame- 
ful trick of his own knowledge,” she added, with emphasis. 
“ I believe there has been some unfortinate mistake, and 
that when he finds Pm not among the company, he’ll come 
back for me. Pd go after them, only that Peckaby’s on the 
watch. I never see such a altered man as Peckaby ; it had 
used to be as I could just tuj*n him round my little finger, 
but he won’t be turned now.” 

She finished up with a storm of sobs. Jan, in an ecstacy 
of mirth yet, offered to send her some cordials from the 
surgery, by way of consolation ; not, how^evei", the precise 
one suggested by Peckaby. But cordials had no charm in 
that unhappy moment for Mrs. Peckaby’s ear. 

Jan departed. In quitting the door he encountered a 
stranger, who inquired if that was Peckaby’s shop. Jan 
fancied the man looked something the cut of Brother 
Jarrum, and sent him in. His coat and boots were white 
with dust. Looking round on the assembled women when 
he reached the kitchen, the stranger asked which was Mrs. 
Peckaby. Mrs. Peckaby looked up, and signified that she 
was. 

• “I have a message frpm the saint and elder, Brother 
Jarrum,” he inysteriously whispei'ecj^ in her ear. “ It must 
be give to you in private.” 

Mrs. Peckaby, in a tremble of delight, led the stranger to 
a small shed in the yard, which she used for washing 
purposes, and called the Sackc’us. It was the most private 
place she dbuld think of, in her fluster. The stranger, 
propping himself against a broken tub, proceeded, with 
some circumlocution and nof remarkable perspicuity of 
speech, to deliver the message with which he was charged. 
It was to the effect that a vision had revealed to Brother 
Jarrum the startling fact, that Susan Peckaby was not to 
go out with the crowd at present on the wing, A higher 
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destiny awaited her. She woul ’3 be sent for ir)a different 
manner — in a more important form ; sent for special, on a 
quadruped. That is to say, on a white donkey.* 

On a white donkey ? ’’ echoed the trembling and joyful 
woman. 

** On a white donkey,” gravely repeated the brother — for 
that he was another brother of the community, there could 
be little doubt, ** What the special honour intended for you 
may be, me and Brother Jarrum don’t pcrtend to guess at. 
It’s above us. May be you are fated to be chose by our 
great prophet hisself. Any how, it’s something at the 
of the tree.” 

‘^When shall I be sent for, sir?” eagerly asked Mrs. 
Peckaby. 

** That ain’t revealed neither. It may be next week — it 
mayn’t be for a year ; you must always be on the look-out. 
One of these days or nights, you’ll see a white donkey a- 
standing at your door. It’ll be the messenger for you from 
New Jerusalem. You mount him without a minute’s loss 
of time, and come off.” 

But that Mrs. Peckaby’s senses were exalted at that 
moment far above the level of ordinary mortals’, it might 
have occurred to her to inquire whether the donkey would 
be endowed with the miraculous power of bearing her over 
the sea. No such common question presented itself. She 
asked another, 

“ Why couldn’t Brother Jarrum have told me this hisself, 
sir? I have been a’most mad this morning, ever since I 
found as they had gone.” 

The brother — this brother — turned up the whites of his 
eyes. **When unknown things revealed to us, and 
mysterious orders give, they nev^r come to us a minute'* 
afore the time,” he replied. “Not till Brother Jarrum was 
fixmg the night of departure, did the vision come to him. 
It was commanded him that it should be kept from you till 
the rest were off, and then he were to send back a 
messenger to tell you — anc^ mmiy a mile I’ve come ^ 
Brother Jarrum and me has no doubt that it is ‘meant as a 
trial of your faith,” ^ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory to the mind of Mrs. 
Peckaby than this explanation. Had any mysterious 
vision appeared to herself, sl^owing her that it was false, 
commanding her to disbelieve dt, it bould -Hot have shaken 
* A&tct ■’ - ■ 
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her faith. Ilf the white dlonkey arrived^ at her door that 
very night, she would be sure to mount him. 

Do you think it^ll be very long, sir, that I shall have 
to wait?** she resumed, feverishly listening for the answer. 

‘^My impression is that it*li be very short,’* was the 
reply. *‘And it’s Brother Jarrum’s also. Any way, you 
be on the look-out — always prepared. Have a best robe.at 
hand continual, ready to clap on the instant the quadruped 
appears, and come right away to New Jerusalem.” 

In the openness of her heart, Mrs. Peckaby offered 
refreshment to the brother. The best her house afforded : 
which was not much. Peckaby should be condemned to 
go foodless for a week, rather than that he should depart 
fasting. The brother, however, declined : he appeared to 
be in a huri'y to leave Deerham behind him. 

I’d not disclose this to anybody if I was you,” was 
his parting salutation. ** Leastways, not for a day or 
two. Let the ruck of ’em embark first at Liverpool If 
it gets wind, some of them may be for turning crusty, 
because they are not favoured with special animals, too,” 

Had the brother recommended Susan Peckaby to fill 
the tub with water, and stand head downwards in it for 
a day or two, she was in the mood to obey him. Accord- 
ingl}s when questioned by Mrs. Duff, and the other curious 
ones, what had been the business of the str^inger, she made 
a great mystery over it, and declined to answer. 

good news, by the signs of your face,” remarked 
Mrs. Duff. 

‘‘Good news!” rapturously repeated Susan Peckaby, 
“ it’s heaven. I say, Mother Duff, I want a new gownd : 
something of the very best. I’ll pay for it by degrees. 
♦There ain’t no time to oe lost, neither ; so I’ll come down 
at once and choose it,” 

/ “ What hcLs happened ? ” was tne wondering reioinder 

of Mother Duff. 

“ Never you mind, just yet. 1*11 tell you about it afore 
the week’s out.” ^ ^ 

And, acc^irdingly, before the week was out, all Deerham 
^was regaled with the news ; full particulars. And Susan 
Peckaby, a robe of purple, the stuff called lustre, laid 
up in state, to be donned when the occasion came, passed 
her time, night and day,, at I^er door and windows, looking 
out for the whi^s donkey that was to bear her in triumph 
to New Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

A SURPRISE FOR MRS. TYNN. 


In the commodious dressmg-room at Venier^s Pride, ap- 
propriated to its new^ mistress, - Mrs. Verner, stood the 
housekeeper, Tynn, lifting* her 'hands and her eyes. You 
once saw the chamber of John Massingbird, in this same 
house, in a tolerable litter : but that was as nothing 
compared with the litter in this dressing-room, piles a^d 
piles of it, one heap by the side of another. Mary Tynn 
stood screwed against the wainscoting of the wall : she had 
got in, but to get out was another matter : there was not a 
free place where she could put her foot. Strictly speaking, 
perhaps, it could not be called litter, and Mrs. Verner and 
her French maid would have been alike indignant at hear- 
ing it so classed. Robes of rich and rare texture; silks 
standing on end with magnificence ; dinner attire, than 
which nothing could be more exquisite; ball dresses in all 
sorts of gossamer fabrics ; under-skirts, glistening with 
their soft lustre; morning costumes, pure and costly; 
shawls of Cashmere and other rechercM stuffs, enough to 
stock a shop; mantles of every known make; bonnets 
that would send an English milliner craay ; veils charming 
to look upon ; laces that might rival Lady Verneris em- 
broideries, their price fabulous ; handkerchiefs that surely 
never were made for use ; dozens of delicately-tinted gloves, 
cased in ornamental boxes, costing as much as they did ; 
every description of expensive chaussure; and trinkets, the 
drawn cheques for which must have caused Lionel Verneris 
sober bankers to stare. Tynn mi^Tit well heave her hands^ 
and eyes in dismay. On the chairs, on the tables, on the 
dra'^vers, on the floor, c?n every conceivable ^lace and space 
they lay; a goodly mass of vanity, just unpacked from 
their cases. 

Flitting about amidst thet^ w^ a damsel of coquettish 
appearance, with a fair skin, light hair, and^'^her nose a 
turn-up. Her gray gown was flounced to the waist, her 
small cap of lace, its pink strings flying, Virsxs lodged on^ 
the back of her head. It was Mademoiselle Benoite, Mrs. 
Verneris French maid, one j^he had picked up in Paris. 
Whatever other qualities the damsel mig^ht lack, she had 
enough of confidence. Not many hours yet in the house, 
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and she ^:as assuming ^nore authority in it than her 
mistress dm, 

Mr. and Mrs. Verner had returned the night before, 
Mademoiselle Benoite and her packages making part of 
their train. A whole four^r^n could not have been sufficient 
to convey these packages from the French capital to the 
frontier. Phoeby, the simple country maid whom Sibylla 
had taken to Paris with her, found her place a sinecure 
since the engagement of Mademoiselle Benoite. She stood 
now on the opposite side of the room to Tynn, humbly 
waiting Mademoiselle Benoite’s imperious commands. 

“Where on earth will you stow ’em away?” cried Tynn, 
in her wonder. “You’ii w^ant a length of rooms to do 
it in.” 

“Where I stow ’em avray!” retorted Mademoiselle 
Benoite, in her fluent speech, but broken English. ** I 
stow ’em wdiere 1 please. Note you that, Madame Teen, 
Par example I The chdteau is grand enough.” 

“What has its grandeur got to do with it?” was Mary 
Tynn’s answer. She knew but little of French phrases. 

“ Now, then, what for you stand there, with your eyes 
staring and your hands idle?” demanded Mademoiselle 
Benoite sharply, turning her attack on Phcsby. 

“ If you’ll tell me what to do, I’ll do it,” replied the girl. 
“ I could help to put the things up, if you’d show me where 
to begin.” 

“ 1 like to see you dare to put a finger on one of these 
things!” returned Mademoiselle Benoite. “You can 
confine your services to sewing, and to waiting upon me ; 
but not you dare to interfere with my lady’s toilette, Tiens, 
I am capable, I hope! I’d give up the best service to- 
morrow where I had ndt sole power I Go you down to the 
of-fice,^ and order me a c*up of chocolate, and wait you and 
bring it up to'^me. That maudite tirogue, that coffee, ^is 
morning, has made me as thirsty as a panth^re.” 
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**Cien You ask what the matter with returned 
Mademoiselle Benoite, in her rapid tongue, ** It was 
everything the matter with it. It was all bad. It was 
drogue, I say ; inddicine. There I ” 

Weil, Fni sure I ” resentfully returned the housekeeper. 

Now, I happened to make that coffee myself this morn- 
ing— Tynn, he’s particular in his coffee, he is — and I put 
in — — ■' 

not cate if you put in the whole canastre,” vehemently 
interrupted Mademoiselle Benoite. ‘‘You English know 
not to make coffee. All the two years I lived in I.ondoli 
with Madame la Duchesse, I never got one cup of coffee 
that was not enough to choke me. And they used pounds 
of it in the house, where they might have used ounces. 
Bah ! You can make tea, I not say no ; but you cannot 
make coffee. Now, then! I want a great number sheets 
of silk-papei'.” 

“Silk-paper?” repeated Tynn, whom the item puzzled. 
“ What’s that ? ” 

“You know not w^hat silk-paper is!” angrily I'eturned 
Mademoiselle Benoite. *'^Qtielle ignorance she apostro- 
phised, not caring whether she was understood or not 
‘ ‘ ElU ne connaitpas ce que c^est^ papier-de-soie / I must have 
it, and a great deal ot it, do you hear? It is as common 
as anything — silk-paper.” 

“ Things common in France mayn’t be common with us,” 
retorted Mrs. Tynn. “ What is it for ?” 

“ It is for some of these articles. If I put them by with- 
out the paper-silk round them in the cartons, they’ll not 
keep their colour.” 

“ Perhaps you mean silver-paper,” said Mary Tynn. 
“Tissue-paper, I have heard Lady Verner call it. 
There’s none in the hou; 3 e, Madmisel Bennot.'^ 

“"Madmisel Bennot” stamped her foot. “A house with- 
out silk-paper in it I When you knew my lady was coming 
home ! ” a 

“ I didn’t know she’d bring— a host of thing.i! with her 
that she has brought,” was the answering shaft lanced by 
Mrs. Tynn. ^ 

“ Don’t you see that I am waiting? Will you send out 
for some ? ” . , 

“ It’s not to be had in Deerilam,” said lV|rs. T3ain. “If 
it must be had, one of the men must go to Heartburge 
K Why Tvon’t the paper do that was over ’em before ? ” 
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“There riSt enough of tlfat. And I choose to have fresh, 
I do.” 

“Well, you had better give your own orders about it>” 
said Mary Tynn. “And then, if there’s any mistake, it’ll be 
nobody’s fault, you know.” 

Mademoiselle Benoite did not on the instant reply. She 
had her hands full just then. In reaching over for" a 
particular bonnet, she managed to turn a dozen or two on 
to the door. Tynn watched the picking up process, and 
listened to the various ejaculations that accompanied it, in 
rffhcli grimness.. 

“ What a Sight of money those things must have cost I ” 
cried she. 

“What that matter?” returned the lady’s-maid. “The 
purse of a milor Anglais can stand anything, ” 

“What did she buy them for?” went on Tynn. “For 
what purpose ?” 

Bon!'' ejaculated Mademoiselle. “She buy them to 
wear. What else you suppose she buy them for ? ” 

“ Why ! she would never wear out the half of them in all 
her whole life 1 ” uttered Tynn, speaking the true senti- 
ments of her heart. “ She could not.” 

“Much you know of things, Madame Teen I” was the 
answer, delivered in undisguised contempt for Tynn’s 
primitive ignorance. “They’ll not last her six months.” 

“ Six months 1 ” shrieked Tynn. “ She couldn’t come to 
an end of them dresses in six months, if she wore three a 
day, and never put on a dress a second time ! ” 

“ She want to wear more than three different a day some- 
times. And it not the mode now to put on a robe more 
than once,” returned Mademoiselle Benoite carelessly. 

Tynn could only open 4ier mouth. “ If they are to be put 
on but once, what becomes of ’em afterwards ? ” questioned 
she, when she could find breath to speak. 

“Oh, they good for jupons— petticoats, you call it. Some 
may be worn a second tj^me ; they can be changed by other 
trimming%,to look like new.*^ And the rest wifi be good for 
me ; Madame la Duchesse gave me a great deal. ‘ Tene^, 
^ma fiUe' she would say, * re^ardes dans ma garde-rohe^ et 
prenes autani que mus voudrS.' She always spoke to me in 
French,” 

Tynn wished there had no French invented, so far 
as her comprehension was concerned. While she stood, 
undecided what reply to make, wishing very much to 
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express her decided opinion upon the extravagjJice she saw 
around her> yet deterred from it by remembering that Mrs. 
Verner was now her mistress, Phceby entered with the 
chocolate. The girl put it down on the mantelpiece — there 
was no other place— and then made a sign to Mrs. Tynn 
that she wished to speak with her. They both left the 
room. ■' 

“ Am I to be at the beck and call of that French 
madinizel?” she resentfully asked, I was not engaged 
for that, Mrs. Tynn.** ' 

“ It seems we are all to be at her beck and call, to he'ar 
her go on,” was Mrs. Tynn’s wrathful rejoinder. “Of 
course it cank be tolerated. We shall see in a day or two. 
Phoeby, girl, what could possess Mrs. Verner to buy all 
them cart-loads of finery ? She must have spent the money 
like water.”' : ; 

“So she did,” acquiesced Phoeby. “She did nothing all 
day long but drive about from one place to another and 
choose pretty things. You should see the china that*s 
coming over 1 ** 

“ I wonder Mr. Lionel let her,** was the thoughtlessly- 
spoken remark of Tynn. And she tried, when too late, to 
cough it down. 

“He helped her, I think,” answered Phceby. “I know 
he bought some of that beautiful jewellery for her himself, 
and brought it home. I saw him kiss her, through the 
doorway, as he clasped that pink necklace on her neck.** 

“Oh; well, I don’t want to hear about that rubbish,’* 
tartly rejoined Tynn. “ If you take to peep through 
doorways, girl, you won’t suit Verner’s Pride.” 

Phceby did not like the rebuff. She turned one way, and^ 
Mrs. Tynn went off another. ^ 

In the breakfast-room below, in her charming French 
mc’rning costume, tasty and elegant, sat Sibylla Verner. 
With French dresses, she seemed to be acquiring French 
habits. Late as the hour was, tl>0 breakfast remained on 
the table. Sibylla might haVe sent the thingjs away an 
hour ago ; but she kept a little chocolate in her cup, and 
toyed with it. She had ne^^^ tasted chocolate for break-’' 
fast in all her life, previous to this visit to Paris : now 
she protested she could take nothing else. Possibly she 
may have caught the tasto for it from Mademoiselle 
Benoite. Her husband sat opposite tc? her, his chair 
drawn from the table, and turned to face the room. A 
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perfectly siEisfied, happy ^expression pervaded his face ; 
he appeared to be fully contented with his lot and with 
his bride. Just now he was laughing immoderately. 

Perched upon the arm of a sofa, having there come to an 
anchor, his legs hanging down and swaying about in their 
favourite fashion, was Jan Verner, Jan had come in to 
pay them a visit and congratulate them on their return.. 
That is speaking somewhat figuratively, however, for 
Jan possessed no notion of congratulating anybody. As 
Lady Verner sometimes resentfully said, Jan had no more 
s?K:iaI politeness in him than a bear. Upon entering, 
Sibylla asked him to take some breakfast. Breakfast I 
echoed Jan, did she call that breakfast? He thought it 
was their lunch — it was getting on for his dinner-time. 
Jan was giving Lionel a history of the moonlight flitting, 
and of Susan Peckaby’s expected expedition to New Jeru- 
salem on a white donkey. 

It ought to have been slopped,” said Lionel, when his 
laughter had subsided. ** They ai'e going out to misery, 
and to nothing else, poor deluded creatures ! ” 

“Who was to stop it ?” asked Jan. 

“Some one might have told them the truth. If this 
Brother Jarrum represented things in rose-coloured hues, 
could nobody open to their view the other side of the 
picture ? I should have endeavoured to do it, had I been 
here. If they chose to risk the venture after that, it 
would have been their own fault.” 

“You’d have done no good,” said Jan. “Once let ’em 
get the Mormon fever upon ’em, and it must run its 
course. It’s like the gold fever; nothing will convince 
^ folks they are mistaken as to that, except the going ou^ 
to Australia to the diggings. That will.” 

A faint tinge of brighter colour ^rose to Sibylla’s cheeks 
at this allusion, and Lionel knit his brow. He would liave 
avoided for ever any chain of thought that led his memory 
to Frederick Massingbii^d, : he could not bear to think that 
his young,. bride had been another’s before she was his. 
Jan, happily ignorant, continued. 

^ “There’s Susan Peckaby. -She has got it in her head 
that she’s going straight off to Paradise, once she is in 
the Salt Lake City. Well, now, Lionel, if you, and all the 
world to help you, set yourselres on to convince her that she’s 
mistaken, you couldn’t do it. They must go out and find 
the level of things for themselves — there’s no help for it.” 
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Jan, it is not likely that Su^an Peckaby Or^Uy expects 
a white donkey to be sent for her ! ” cried Sibylla. 

She as fully expects the white donkey, as I expect that 
I shall go from here presently, and drop in on Paynton, on 
niy way home,” earnestly said Jan. He has bad a kick 
from a horse on his shin, and a nasty place it is,” added 
Jan in a parenthesis. ‘‘Nothing on earth would convince 
Susan Peckaby that the donkey’s a myth, or will be a 
myth ; and she wastes all her time looking out for it. If 
you were opposite their place now, you’d see her head 
somewhere; poked out at the door, or peeping from tHe 
upstairs window.” 

“I wish I could get them all back again — those who 
have gone from here 1 ” warmly spoke Lionel. 

*‘I wish sometimes I had got four legs, that I might 
get over double ground, when patients are wanting me on 
all sides,” returned Jan. “The one wish is just as possible 
as the other, Lionel. The lot sailed from Liverpool 
yesterday, in the ship American Star. And I’ll be bound, 
what with the sea-sickness, and the other discomforts, 
they are wishing themselves out of it already 1 I say, 
Sibylla, what did you think of Paris ? ” 

“Oh, Jan, it’s enchanting I And I have brought the 
most charming things home. You can come upstairs 
and see them, if you like. Benoite is unpacking them.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused Jan. “I don’t suppose 
they are what I should care to see. What are the 
things?” 

“Dresses, and bonnets, and mantles, and lace, and 
coiffures,” returned Sibylla. “1 can’t tell you half the 
beautiful things. One of my cacke-peignes is of hligrane 
silver-work, with drops falling froqi it, real diamonds.” 

“What d’ye call a cacpe-peigneP ” asked Jan. 

Don’t you know? An ornament for the hair, that you 
put on to hide the comb behind. Combs are coming into 
fashion. Will you come up and see the things, Jan ? ” , 

“Not I! What do I ca<^ for* lace and bonnets?” 
ungallantly answered Jan. “1 didn’t know Lionel 
might have brought me some anatomical studies over., 
They’d be in my line.” ^ 

Sibylla shrieked — a pretty little shriek of affectation. 
“Lionel, why do you let hl^oi.say such things to me? 
He means amputated arms and legs.” 

“ I’m sure 1 didn’t,” said Jan. “ I meant models. 


t 
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They’d not^et the other things pass the customs* Have 
ou brought a dress a-piece for Deb and Amiily ? ” 

“ No,” said Sibylla, looking up in some consternation. 
“ I never thought about it.” 

Won’t they be disappointed, then ! They have counted 
upon it, I can tell you. They can’t afford to buy them- 
selves much, you know ; the doctor keeps them so short,” 
'added' Jan. ■ 

** I would have brought them something, if I had thought 
of it ; I would, indeed ! ” exclaimed Sibylla, in an accent of 
contrition. Is it not a pity, Lionel ? ” 

“ I wish 3^ou had,” replied Lionel, ** Can you give them 
nothing of what you have brought?” 

^^Well — I — must — consider,” hesitated Sibylla, who was 
essentially selfish. “The things are so beautiful, so ex- 
pensive ; they are scarcely suited to Deborah and Amiily.” 

“ Why not ?” questioned Jan. 

“You have not a bit of sense, Jan,” grumbled Sibylla. 
“ Things chosen to suit me, won’t suit them.” 

“ Why not ?” repeated Jan obstinately. 

“There never was any one like you, Jan, for stupidity,” 
was Sibylla’s retort. “ I am young and pretty, and a bride ; 
and they are two faded old maids.” 

“ Dress ’em up young, and they’ll look young,” answered 
Jan, with composure. “ Give ’em a bit of pleasure for once, 
Sibylla.” 

ril see,” impatiently answered Sibylla. “Jan, how 
came Nancy to go off with the Mormons? Tynn says she 
packed up her things in secret, and started.” 

“ How came the rest to go? ” was Jan’s answer, “ She 
caught the fever too, I^suppose.” 

“What Nancy are you talking of?” demanded Lionel 
“ Not Nancy |rom here !” ^ 

“Oh, Lionel, yes! I forgot to tell you,” said Sibylla. 
“She is gone indeed. Mrs. Tynn is so indignant. "^She 
says the girl must be a fool I ” 

“ Little ^short of tt,”'^retm'ned Lionel “To give up a 
good home here for the Salt Lake ! She will repent it.” 

^ “ Let ’em all alone for nodded Jan. “ Fd like to 

pay an hour’s visit to ’em, wifen they have been a month in 
tii^ place — if they ever get to it.” 

“Tynn says she remembe*rs, when that Brother Jarrum 
was here in the', spring, that Nancy made frequent excuses 
for going to Deerham in the evening,” resumed Sibylla. 
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She thinks it must have been frequent tho;)^ meetings 
in Peckaby’s shop.” 

thought the man, Jarrum, had gone off, leaving the 
mischief to die away,” observed Lionel. 

“So did everybody else,” said Jan. “ He came back the 
day that you were married. Nancy% betters got lured into 
Peckaby’s, as well as Nancy,” he added. “That sickly 
daughter at Chalk Cottage, she’s gone,” 

Lionel looked very much astonished. 

. Noi” he uttered. ■ ■ . . 

Fact I ” said Jan. *‘ The, mother came to me the morr-% 
ing after the flitting, and said she had been seduced away. 
She wanted to telegraph to Dr. West ” 

Jan stopped dead, remembering that Sibylla was present, 
as well as Lionel. He leaped off the sofa. 

“Ah, we shall see them all back some day, if they can 
only contrive to elude the vigilance of the Mormons. I’m 
off, Lionel ; old Paynton will think I am not coming to-day. 
Good-bye, Sibylla.” 

Jan hastened from the room. Lionel stood at the window, 
and watched him away, Sibylla glided up to her husband, 
nestling against him. 

“ Lionel, tell me. Jan never would, though I nearly 
teased his life out ; and Deborah and Amiliy persisted that 
they knew nothing, Vmtell me.” 

“ Tell you what, my dearest ? ” 

“After I came home in the winter, there were strange 
whispers about papa and that Chalk Cottage. People 
were mysterious over it, and I never could get a word of 
explanation. Jan was the worst ; he was coolly tantalis- 
ing, and it used to put me in a passion. What was the 
tale told?” 

An involuntary darkening of Lionel’s brow^ He cleared 
it instantly, and looked down on his wife witff a smile. 

“ I know of no tale worth telling you, Sibylla.” 

“ But there ufas a tale told ? ” 

“Jan — who, being in closer^ pro2:imity to Dr. West than 
any one, may be supposed to know best of liis private 
affairs — tells a tale of Dr. West’s having set a chimney on 
fire at Chalk Cottage, thei'lsby arousing the ire of its 
inmates.” 

“ Don’t you repeat such non;|ense to me, Lionel ,* you are 
not Jan,” she returned, in a half peevis^ tone. “ I fear 
papa may have borrowed money from the ladies, and did 
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not repay t^m,” she added, her voice sinking* to a whisper. 
“ But I would not say it to any one but you. What do you 
think 

“If my wife will allow me to tell her what I think, I 
should say that it is her duty—and mine now — not to seek 
to penetrate into any affairs belonging to Dr West %vhich he 
may wish to keep to himself. Is it not so, Sibylla mine ? 

Sibylla smiled, and held updier face to be kissed. “Yes, 
you are right, Lionel,” 

Swayed by impulse, more than by anything else, she 
tiiought of her treasures upstairs, in the process of dis- 
interment from their cases by Benoite, and ran from him 
to inspect them. Lionel putkon his hat, and strolled out 
of doors. 

A thought came over him that he would go and pay a 
visit to his mother. He knew how exacting of attention 
from him she was, how jealous, so to speak, of Sibylla’s 
having taken him from her. Lionel hoped by degrees to 
reduce the breach. Nothing should be wanting on his 
part to effect it ; he trusted that nothing would be wanting 
on Sibylla’s. He really wished to see his mother after his 
month’s absence; and he knew she would be pleased at 
his going there on this, the first morning of his return. 
As he turned into the high road, he met the vicar of 
Deerliam, the Reverend James Bourne. 

They shook hands, and the conversation turned, not 
unnaturally, on the Mormon flight. As they were talking 
of it, Rov, the ex-bailiff, was observed crossing the opposite 
field. ■ 

“ My brother tells me the report runs that Mrs. Roy 
contemplated being of the company, but was overtaken 
^by her husband and brought back,” remarked Lionel. 

“How it ipay have been, abouLhis bringing her back, 
or whether she actually started, I don’t know,” replied 
Mr. Bourne, who was a man with a large pale face and 
iron-gray hair. “That^she intended to go, I have reason 
to believe.” 

He spol^ the last words significantly, lowering his voice. 
Lionel looked at him. 

“She paid me a mysterious visit at the vicarage the 
niglit before the start,” continued the clergyman. “ A 
very mysterious visit, indeed, taken in conjunction with 
her words. I ivas in my study, reading by candle-light, 
when somebody came tapping at the glass door, and 
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stole in. It was Mrs. Roy, She was in a state 61 tremor, as 
I have beard it said she appeared the night the inquiry was 
held at Verner’s Pride, touching the death of Rachel Frost, 
She spoke to me in ambiguous terms of a journey she was 
about to take — that she should probably be away for her 
wlple life— -and then she proceeded to speak of that iiight.’^ 
The night of the inquiry? ” echoed Lionel. 

*^The night of the inquiry — that is, the night of the 
accident, ’ returned Mr. Bourne. She said she wished to 
confide a secret to me, which she had not liked to touc^ 
upon before, but wdiich she could not leave the place 
without confiding to some one responsible, who might use 
it in case of need. The secret she proceeded to tell me 
was — that it was Frederick Massingbird who had been 
quarrelling with Rachel that night by the Willow Pool. 
She could swear it to me, she said, if necessary.” 

But — if that were true — why did she not proclaim it at 
the time?” asked Lionel, after a pause. 

“It was all she said. And she would not be questioned. 
‘In case o' need, sir, in case anybody else should ever be 
brought up for it, tell ’em that Dinah Roy asserted to you 
with her last breath in Deerham, that Mr. Fred Massingbird 
was the one that was with Rachel.’ Those were the words 
she used to me ; I dotted them down after she left. As I 
tell you, she would not be questioned, and glided out again 
almost immediately.” 

“Was she wandering in her mind?” 

* ‘ I think not. She spoke with an air of truth. When I 
heard of the flight of the converts the next morning, I 
could only conclude that Mrs. Roy had intended to be 
amongst them. But now, understand me, Mr. Verner, ^ 
although I have told you this, '£ have not mentioned it 
to another living soul.’’ Neither do I intend’' to do so. It 
can do no good to reap up the sad tale ; whether Frederick 
Massingbird was or was not with Rachel that night; 
whether he was in any way guilty, 'X)r was purely innocent, 
it boots not to inquire now.” 

“It does not,” warmly replied Lionel, “You have done 
well. Let us bury Mrs. !Roy’s story between us, and 
forget it, so far as we can.” 

They parted. Lionel took his way to Deerham Court, 
absorbed in thought. His own strong impression had 
been, that Mr. Fred Massingbird was the black sheep with 
regard to Rachel, 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

' LIONEL’S PRAYER FOR FORGIVENESS. 

Lady Verner, like many more of us, found that misfortunes 
do not come singly, Coeval almost with that great 
misfortune, Lionei’s marriage — at any rate, coeval with 
his return to Venier’s Pride with his bride — another 
\^xation befell Lady Verner. Had Lady Verner found real 
imsfortunes to contend with, it is hard to say how she 
, would have borne them. Perhaps Lionel’s marriage to 
Sibylla was a real misfortune ; but this second vexation 
j assuredly was not — at any rate to Lady Verner. 

Some women — and Lady Verner was one— are fond of 
scheming and planning. Whether it be the laying out 
of a flower-bed, or the laying out of a marriage, they must 
plan and project. Disappointment with regard to her 
own daughter — for Decima most unqualifyingly disclaimed 
any match-making on her own score — Lady Verner had 
turned her hopes in this respect on Lucy Tempest. She 
deemed that she should be ill-fulhlling the responsibilities 
of her guardianship, unless when Colonel Tempest returned 
to England, she could present Lucy to him a wife, or, 
at least, engaged to be one. Many a time now did she 
unavailingly wish that Lionel had chosen Lucy, instead ot 
her whom he had chosen. Although — and mark how we 
estimate things by comparison — when, in the old days, 
Lady Verner had fancied Lionel was growing to like Lucy, 
she had told him emphatically it ** would not do.” Why 
-would it not do? Because, in the estimation of Lady 
Verner, Lucy Tempest was less desirable in a social point 
' of view than tlie Earl of Elmsley’s "daughter, and upon^the 
latter lady had been fixed her hopes for Lionel. 

All that was past and gone. Lady Verner had seen 
the fallacy of sublunary^hopps and projects. Lady Mary 
Elmsley wr^ rejected — Lionel had married in direct defiance 

everybody’s advice — ^and Lucy was open to offers. Open 
to offers, as Lady Verner supposed ; but she was destined 
to find herself unpleasantly disappointed. 

One came forward with ^ offer to her. And that was 
no other than tjie Earl of ISmsley’s son, Viscount Garle. 
A pleasant roan, of eiglit-and-twenty years ; and he was 
often at Lady Verner’s, He had been intimate there a 
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long while, going in and out as unceremoniously as 
did Lionel or Jan. Lady Verner and Decima could tell a 
tale that no one else suspected. How, in the years gone 
by— some four or five years ago now — he had grown to 
love Decima with his whole heart; and Decima had 
rejected him. In spite of his sincere love ; of the advantages 
of the match ; of the angry indignation of Lady Verner; 
Decima had steadfastly rejected him. For some time Lord 
Garle would not take the rejection ; but one day, when my 
lady was out, Decima spoke with him privately for fuje 
minutes, and from that hour Lord Garle had known there 
was no hope; had been content to begin there and then, 
and strive to love her only as a sister. The little episode 
was never known ; Decima and Lady Verner had kept 
counsel, and Lord Garle had not told tales of himself. 
Next to Lionel, Lady Verner liked Lord Garle better than 
any one— ten times better than she liked unvarnished Jan ; 
and he was allowed the run of the house as though he had 
been its son. The first year of Lucy’s arrival — the year 
of LionePs illness, Lord Garle had been away from the 
neighbourhood ; but somewhere about the time of Sibylla’s 
return, he had come back to it. Seeing a great deal of 
Lucy, as he necessarily did, being so much at Lady Verner’s, 
he grew to esteem and love her. Not with the same love 
he had borne for Decima — a love, such as that, never 
comes twice in a lifetime — but with a love sufficiently 
warm, notwithstanding. And he asked her to become 
his wife. 

There was triumph for Lady Verner ! Next to Decima — 
and all hope of that was dead for ever — she would like 
Lord Garle to marry Lucy. A realltriumph, the presenting* 
her to Colonel Tempest on his return, my Lady Viscountess 
Garle I In the delight'bf her heart she betrayed something 
of this to Lucy. 

“ But 1 am not going to marry him, Lady Verner,” 
objected Lucy. ^ 

‘‘You are not going to marry him, Lucy? He confided 
to me the fact of his intention this morning before he spok^ 
to you. He has spoken to you, has he not ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Lucy ; “but I cannot accept him.” 

“You — cannot 1 What are you talking of?” cried 
Lady Verner. * ^ 

“Please not to be angry, Lady Verner! I could not 
marry Lord Garle.” 
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Lady Veil^ier’s lips grew^pale. And pray why can you 
not ? ” she demanded. 

I — don’t like him,” stammered Lucy. 

“Not like him!” repeated Lady Verner. “Why, what 
can there be about Lord Garle that you young ladies do 
not like ? ” she wondered ; her thoughts cast back to the 
former rejection by Decima. “He is good-looking, he' is 
sensible ; there’s not so attractive a man in all the county, 
Lionel Verner excepted.” 

Lucy’s face turned to a fiery glow. “Had I known he 
w^as going to ask me, I would have requested him not to 
do so beforehand, as my refusal has displeased you,” she 
simply said. “I am sorry you should be vexed with me, 
Lady Verner.” 

“It appears to me that nothing but vexation is to be 
the portion of my life ! ” uttered Lady Verner. “Thwarted 
— thwarted always ! — on all sides. First the one, then the 
other — nothing but crosses and vexations ! What did you 
say to Lord Garle ? ” 

“I told Lord Garle that I could not marry him ; that I 
should never like him well enough — for he said, if I did 
not care for him now, I might later. But I told him no ; 
it was impossible. I like him very well as a friend, but 
that is all.” ' 

“ Why don’t you like him?” repeated Lady Verner, 

“ I don’t know,” whispered Lucy, standing before Lady 
Verner like a culprit, her eyes cast "down, and her eyelashes 
resting on her hot crimsoned face. 

“ Do you both mean to make yourselves into old maids, 
you and Decima ? ” reiterated the angry Lady Verner. 

^“A pretty pair of you I shall have on my hands! I 
never was so annoyed inwall my life.” 

Lucv burst dnto tears. “I wish I could go to papa in 
India!” she said. • ' 

“Do you know what you have rejected?” asked Lady 
Verner. “You would fhave been a peeress of England. 
His father^will not live for e^er.” ; 

“But I should not care to be a peeress,” sobbed Lucy. 

And I don’t like him.” ^ 

“ Mamma, please do not say any more,” pleaded Decima. 
“ Lucy is not to blame. If she does not like Lord Garle 
she could not accept him.” * 

“Of course sfie is not to blame — according to you, Miss 
Verner! You were not to blame, were you, when you 
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rejected — some one we knew of?- Not the leasrl doubt that 
you will take her parti Young Bitterworth wished to 
hai^e proposed to you ; you sent him away — as you send all — 
and refuse to tell me your motive I Very dutiful 3-ou are, 
Decima ! ” 

Decima turned aw’ay her pale face.' She began to think 
Lucy would do better without her advocacy than with it. 

cannot allow it to end thus,” resumed Lady Verner 
to Lucy. “You must reconsider your determination and 
recall Lord Garle.” 

The words frightened Lucy. 

“I never can — I never can, Lad)? Verner!” she cried. 
“ Please not to press it ; it is of no use.” 

“I must press it,” replied Lady Verner. ■ ^ I cannot 
allow you to throw aw'ay your future prospects in this 
childish manner. How should I answer for it to Colonel 
Tempest ? ” 

She swept out of the room as she concluded, and Lucy, 
in an uncontrollable fit of emotion, threw herself on the 
bosom of Decima, and sobbed there. Decima hushed her 
to her soothingly, stroking her hair from her forehead with 
a fond gesture. 

“What is it that has grieved you lately, Lucy?” she 
gently asked. “ I am sure you have been grieving, I 
have watched you. Gay as you appear to have been, it 
is a false gaiety, seen only by nts and starts.” 

Lucy moved her face from the view of Decima. ** Oh, 
Decima ! if I could but go back to papa ! ” was all she 
murmured. “ If I could but go away, and be with papa ! ” 

This little episode had taken place the day that Lionel 
Verner and his wife returned. On^the following morning 
Ladj’’ Verner renewed the content with Lucy. And the^ 
were deep in it — at l^st my lady was, fop Lucy’s chief 
part was only a deprecatory silence, when Lionel arrived at 
Deerham Court, to pay that visit to his mother which you 
have heard of. ^ 

“ I insist upon it, Luc^s, that you recalj^ your un- 
qualified denial,” Lady Verner was saying. “If you will 
not accept Lord Garle immediately, at any rate take tim# 
for consideration. I will inlTorm Lord Garle that you do it 
by my wish.” 

“ I cannot,” replied Lucy <?in a firm, almost a vehement 
tone. “ I — you must not be angry with me, Lady Verner 
— indeed, I beg your pardon for saying it — but I will not.” 
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** How ddfce you, Lucy— . 

Her lady$hip stopped at the sudden opening of the door, 
turning angrily to see what caused the interruption. Her 
servant appeared. 

Mr. Verner, my lady.” 

How handsome he* looked as he came forward ! Tail, 
noble, commanding. Never more so ; never so much 
so in Lucy’s sight. Poor Lucy’s heart was in her mouth, 
as the saying runs, and her pulses quickened to a pang. 
She did not know of his return. 

f»He bent to kiss his mother. He turned and shook 
hands with Lucy. He looked gay, animated, happy. A 
joyous bridegroom, be5^ond doubt. 

“So you have reached home, Lionel?” said Lady 
Verner. 

“At ten last night. How well you are looking, mother 
mine !” 

“ I am flushed just now,” was the reply of Lady Verner, 
her accent a somewhat sharp one from the remembrance 
of the vexation which had given her the flush. “How 
is Paris looking? Have you enjoyed yourself? ” 

“ Paris is looking hot and dusty, and we have enjoyed 
ourselves much,” replied Lionel, He answered in the 
plural, you observe ; my lady had put the question in the 
singular. Where is Decima ? ” 

“Decima is sure to be at some work or other for Jan,” 
was the answer, the asperity of Lady Verner’s tone not 
decreasing. “ He turns the house nearly upside down 
with his wants. Now a pan of broth must be made for 
some wretched old creature; now a jug of beef tea; now 
a bran poultice must l^e got ; now some linen cut up for 
bandages. Jan’s excuse Js that he can’t get anything done 
at Dr. West’g, If he is doctor ^o the parish, he need 
not be purveyor ; but you may just as well speak to a post 
as speak to Jan. What do you suppose he did the other 
day ? Those improvident Kellys had their one roomful of 
things taken from them By tl^ir landlord. Jan went there — = 
the woman^s ill with a bad breast, or something — and found 
jjer lying on the bare boards ; nothing to cover her, not 
a saucepan left to boil a difip of water. Off he comes 
here at the pace of a steam engine, got an old blanket 
and pillow from Catherine, r and a tea-kettle from the 
kitchen. Now, Lionel, would you believe what I am going 
to tell you? No! No one would. He made the pillow 
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and blanket into a bundle, and iwalked off withit under his 
arm ; the kettle — never so much as a piece of paper wrapped 
round it— -in his other hand ! I felt ready to faint with shame 
when I saw him crossing the road opposite, that spectacle, 
to get to Glay Lane, the kettle held out a yard before 
him to keep the black off his clothes. He never could have 
be,en meant to be your brother and my son 1 ” 

Lucy laughed at the recollection. She had had the 
pleasure of beholding the spectacle. Lionel laughed now 
at the description. Their mirth did not please Lady Verner. 
She was serious in her complaint* 

‘■ Lionel, you would not have liked it yourself. Fancy 
his turning out of Verner’s Pride in that guise, and 
encountering visitors I I don’t know how it is, but there’s 
some deficiency in Jan ; something wanting. You know 
he generally chooses to come here by the back door : 
this day, because he had got the black kettle in his hand 
like a travelling tinker, he must go out by the front. 
He did! It saved him a few steps, and he went out 
without a blush. Out of my house, Lionel ! Nobody ever 
lived, I am certain, who possessed so little innate notion 
of the decencies of life as Jan. Had he met a carriage 
full of visitors in the courtyard, he would have swung the 
kettle back on his arm, and gone up to shake hands with 
them. I had the nightmare that night, Lionel. I dreamt 
a tall giant was pursuing me, seeking to throw some great 
machine at me, made of tea-kettles.” 

“Jan is an odd fellow,” assented Lionel. 

“The worst is, you can’t bring him to see, himself, 
what is proper or improper,” resumed Lady Verner. “ He 
has no sense of the fitness of things. Me would go as 
unblushingly through the village Vith that black kettl% 
held out before him, as he woulo* if it were her Majesty’s 
crown, borne on a velvSt cushion.” ’ 

“ I am not sure but the crown would embarrass Jan 
more than the kettle,” said Lionel, laughing still. 

“Oh, I dare say; it would^ be just like him. Have you 
heard of the disgraceful flitting away of seme of the 
inhabitants here to go after the Mormons ? ” added mv 
■lady.," ■ ■ • !»»■■ • 

“Jan has been telling me of it. What with one thing 
and another, Deerham will rise into notoriety. Nancy 
has gone from Verner’s Pride?” 

“Poor deluded woman!” ejaculated Lady Verner* 
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“ There’s ji story told in i^ie village about that Peckaby’s 
wife — Decima can tell it best, though. I wonder where 
she is ? 

Lucy rose. “ I will go and find her, Lady Verner.” 

No sooner had she quitted the room, than Lady Verner 
turned to Lionel, h@r manner changing. She began to 
speak rapidly, with some emotion. 

“ You observed that I looked well, Lionel. I told you 
I was flushed. The flush was caused by vexation, by 
anger. Not a week passes but something or other occurs 
to amnoy me. I shall be worried into my grave.” 

What has happened ? ” inquired Lionel. 

“It is about Lucy Tempest. Here she is, upon my 
hands, and of course I am responsible. She has no 
mother, and I am responsible to Colonel Tempest and 
to my own conscience for her welfare. She will soon be 
twenty years of age — though I am sure nobody would 
believe it, to look at her — and it is time that her settlement 
in life should, at all events, be thought of. But now, 
look how things turn out! Lord Gade — than whom a 
better could not be wished — has fallen in love with her. 
He made her an offer yesterday, and she won’t have hirii,” 

“ Indeed 1 ” replied Lionel, constrained to say something, 
but wishing Lady Verner would entertain him with any 
other topic. 

“We had quite a scene here yesterday. Indeed, it 
has been renewed this morning, and your coming in 
interrupted it. I tell her that she must have him : at 
any rate, must take time to consider the advantages of 
the offer. She obstinately protests that she will not I 
cannot think what can be her motive for rejection ; almost 
^ny girl in the county vfould jump at Lord Garle.” 

“I suppose so,” returned Lionel, pulling at a hole in 
his glove. * * 

“ I must get you to speak to her, Lionel. Ask her 
why she declines. Show her ” 

“ I speak to her I ” interrupted Lionel in a startled tone. 
“ I cannot tpeak to her aboufit, mother. It is no business 
of mine.” 

** “ Good heavens, Lionel !« are you going to turn 
disobedient? — And in so trifling a matter as this t—trifling 
so far as you are concerned. Were it of vital importance 
to you, you might run coufiter to me ; it is only what 
I should expect. 
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This was a stab at his maipage; Lionel x^plied by 
disclaiming any influence over ’ Miss Tempest-^ Where 
your arguments have failed, mine would not be likely 
to succeed.’* 

“Then you are mistaken, Lionel. I am certain that 
you hold a very great influence over Lucy. I observed 
it first when you were ill, when she and Decima were 
so 'much with you. She has betrayed it in a hundred 
little ways ; her opinions are formed upon yours; your 
tastes unconsciously bias hers. It is only natural. She 
has 00 brother, and no doubt has learned to regard you 
as one.” 

Lionel hoped in his inmost heart that she did regard 
him only as a brother. Lady Verner continued — 

“A word from you may have great effect upon her; 
and I desire, Lionel, that you will, in your duty to me, 
undertake that word. Point out to her the advantages of 
the match; tell her that you speak to her as her father; 
urge her to accept Lord Garle; or, as I say, not to 
summarily reject him without consideration, upon the 
childish plea that she ‘ does not like him.’ She was 
terribly agitated last night ; nearly went into hysterics, 
Decima tells me, after I left her ; all her burden being 
that she wished she could go away to India.” 

“ Mother— you know how pleased I should be to obey 
any wish of yours ; but this is really not a proper business 
for me to interfere with,” urged Lionel, a red spot upon 
his cheek. ^ ■ 

“Why is it not?” pointedly asked Lady Verner, looking 
hard at him and waiting for an answer. 

“I do not deem it to be so. Neither would Lucy con- 
sider my interference justifiable.” 1 

“ But, Lionel, you take up wro.’^g notions I I wish yoi? 
to speak in my place, .->just as if you were -Iicr father ; in 
short, acting for her father. As to what Lucy may con- 
sider or not consider in the matter, that is of very little 
consequence, Lucy is so perfectly unsophisticated, so 
simple in her ideas, that were^I to desire my m,^id Thdrijse 
to give her a lecture, she would receive it as something 
proper.” ^ • 

‘ * I should be most unwilling to ” 

“Hold your tongue, Lionel. You must do it. Here she 
is.” < 9 ^/ ■ : 

“ i could not find Dec'mia, Lady Venier,” said Lucy, 
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entering. . ** When I had|^been all over tlie house for her, 
Catherine%toId me Miss Dedma had gone out. She has 
gone to Clay Lane on some errand for Jan.” 

“ Oh, of course for Jan ! ” resentfully spoke Lady Verner. 

Nothing else, I should think, would take her to Clay 
Lane. You see, Lionel ! ” 

There's nothing'^in Clay Lane that will hurt Deci|na, 
mother.” 

Lady Verner made no reply. She walked to the door, and 
stood with the handle in her hand, turning round to speak. 

‘‘ Lucy, I have been acquainting Lionel with this affair 
'*4jetween you and Lord Garle. I have requested him to 
speak to you upon the point ; to ascertain your precise 
grounds of objection, and — so far as he can — to do away 
with them. Try your best, Lionel.” 

She quitted the room, leaving them standing opposite 
each other. Standing like two statues. LioneFs heart 
smote him. She looked so innocent, so good, in her 
delicate morning dress, with its gray ribbons and its 
white lace on the sleeves, open to the small fair arms! 
Simple as the dress was, it looked, in its exquisite taste, 
worth ten of Sibylla^s elaborate French costumes. Her 
cheeks were glowing, her hands were trembling, as she 
stood there in her self-consdousness. 

Terribly self-conscious was Lionel. He strove to say 
something, but in his embarrassment could not get out a 
single word. The conviction of the grievous fact, that she 
loved him, went right to his heart in that moment, and 
seated itself there. Another grievous fact came home to 
him j that she was more to him than the whole world 
However he had pushed the suspicion away from his mind, 
refused to dwell on it, kept it down, it was all too plain to 
fhim now. He had madek Sibylla his wife. He stood there, 
feeling that beloved Lucy above alhcreated things. 

He crossed over to her, and laid his liand fondly and 
gently on her head, as he moved to the door. May God 
forgive me, Lucy ! ” bro|ce from his white and trembling 
lips. own punishment !s heavier than yours.” 

There was no need of further explanation on either side. 
JEach knew that the love oj the other was theirs, the 
punishment keenly bitter, as surely as if a hundred words 
had told it, Lucy sat down as the door closed behind him, 
and wondered how she shouldkget through the long dreary 
life before her. # 
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And Lionel ? Lionel went onl by Jan’s favourite way, 
the back, and plunged into a dark lane where neither ear 
nor eye w-as on him. He uncovered his head, he threw 
back his coat, he lifted his breath to catch only a gasp of 
air. The sense of dishonour was stifling him. 


.CHAPTER XLIV. 

FARMER blow’s WHITE-TAILED PONY* 

Lionel Verner was just in that frame of mind which 
struggles to be carried out of itself. No matter whether 
by pleasure or pain, so that it be not that particular pain 
from which it would fain escape, the mind seeks yearningly 
to forget itself, to be lifted out anywhere, or by any means, 
from its trouble. Conscienee was doing heavy work with 
Lionel. He had destroyed his own happiness— that was 
nothing ; he could battle it out, and nobody be the wiser 
or the worse, save himself; but he had blighted Lucy’s, 
Tkere was the sting that tortured him. A man of sensi- 
tively refined organisation, keenly alive to the feelings of 
others— -full of repentant consciousness when wrong was 
worked through him, he would have given his whole future 
life and all its benefits, to undo the work of the last few 
months. Either that he had never met Lucy, or that he 
had not married Sibylla, Which of those two events he 
would have preferred to recall, he did not trust himself 
to think ; whatever may haye been his faults, he had, 
until now, believed himself to be a man of honour. It was 
too late. Give what he would, strive as he would, repent 
as he would, the ill could neither be undone nor mitigated ^ 
it vras one of those unhappy things for which there is no 
redress ; they must be Dome, as they best cdn, in patience 
and silence. 

With these thoughts and feelings full upon him, little 
wonder was there that LiopeJ ¥erner, some two hours 
after quitting Lucy, should turn into Peck's.by’s shop. 

Mrs. Peckaby was seated back from the open door, cry- ^ 
ing, and moaning, and swaying herself about, apparently 
in terrible pain, physical or mental. Lionel remembered 
the story of the white dqpkey, and he stepped in to 
question her ; anything for a minute’s divertisement ; any- 
thing to drown the oar© that wa« .racking him* There 
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was a sul^ect on which fie wished to speak to Roy, and 
that took him down Clay Lane. 

“ What’s the matter, Mrs. Peckaby ? ” 

Mrs. Peckaby rose from her chair, curtseyed, and sat 
down again. But for the state of tribulation she was in, 
she would have remained standing. 

*^Oh, sir, I have had a upset,” she sobbed. I see^the 
white tail of a pony a-going by, and I thought it might 
be some’at else. It did give me a turn ! ” 

What did you think it might be ? ” 

thought it might be the tail of a different sort of 
animal. I be a-going a far journey, sir, and I thought it 
was, may be, the quadruple come to fetch me. Pm a-going 
to New Jerusalem on a white donkey.” 

‘‘So I hear,” said Lionel, suppressing a smile, in spite 
of his heavy heart. “ Do you go all the way on the white 
donkey, Mrs. Peckaby ? ” 

“ Sir, that’s a matter that’s hid from me,” answered Mrs. 
Peckaby. “The gentleman that was sent back to me by 
Brother Jarrum, hadn’t had particulars revealed to him. 
There’s difficulties in the way of a animal on four legs 
which can’t swim, doing it all, that I don’t pretend to 
explain away. I’m content, when the hour comes, sir, 
to start, and trust. Peckaby, he’s awful sinful, sir. Only 
last evening, when I was saying the quadruple might have 
mirac’lous parts give to it, like Balum’s had in the Bible, 
Peckaby he jeered, and said he’d like to see Balum’s or any 
other quadruple, set off to swim to America — that he’d find 
the bottom afore he found the land. I wonder the kitchen 
ceiling^ don’t drop down upon his head ! For myself, sir, 
I’m rejoiced to trust, as I says ; and as soon as the white 
donkey do come, I shall mount him without fear,” 

“What do you expect to find at New Jerusalem ? ” asked 
Lionel. 

“ I could sooner tell you, sir, what I don’t expect ; it ’ud 
take up less time. There’s a’most everything good at New 
Jerusalem that the worldf contains — Verner’s Pride’s a poor 
place to it, ^ir — saving your presence for saying so. I could 
have sat and listened to Brother Jan*um in this here shop 
Tor ever, sir, if it hadn’t been ttiat the longing was upon me 
to get there. In this part o’ the world w’-e women be poor, 
cast down, half-famished, miserable slaves ; but in New 
Jerusalem we are the wives of saints, well cared for, and 
elothud fftdi happy d^y’si long, and our own 
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parlours to ourselves, and nobocJy to interrupt?* us. Yes, 
Peckaby, I’m a-telling- his honour, Mr. Veraer, what’s 
a- waiting for me at New Jerusalem I And the sooner I’m 
on my road to it, the better.” 

The conclusion was addressed to Peckaby himself. 
Peckaby had just come in from the* forge, grimed and 
dirly* He touched his hair to Lionel, an amused expres- 
sion playing on his face. In point of fact, this New 
Jerusalem vision was affoi'ding the utmost merriment to 
Peckaby and a few more husbands. Peckaby had come 
home to his tea, which meal it was the custom of Deerban^ii*, 
to enjoy about three o’clock. He saw no signs of its being 
in readiness ; and, but for the presence of Mr. Verner, might 
probably have expressed his* opinion demonstratively upon 
the point. Peckaby, of late, appeared to have changed his 
nature and disposition. From being a timid man, living 
under wife-thraldom, he had come to exercise thraldom 
over her. How far Mrs. Peckaby’s state of low spirits, 
into which she was generally sunk, may have explained 
this, nobody knew. 

** I have had a turn, Peckaby. I caught sight of a white 
tail a-goin|v by, and I thought it might be the quadruple 
a-coming for me. T was shook, I can tell you. ’Twas 
more nor an hour ago, and Fve been able to do nothing 
since, but sit here and weep ; I couldn’t redd up after that.” 

‘‘ Warn’t it the quadrepid ? ” asked Peckaby in a mocking 
tone. 

**No, it weren’t,” she moaned. *‘It were nothing but 
that white pony of Farmer Bbw’s.” 

‘‘ Him, was it,” said Peckaby, with affected scorn. “ He 
is in the forge now, he is ; a-havjng his shoes changed, 
and his tail trimmed.” > 

“ I’d give a shilling-, to anybody as ’ud ci^t his tail off ; ” 
angrily rejoined Mrs, Peckaby. A-deceiving of me, and 
turning my inside all of a quake ! Oh, I wish it ’ud come I 
The white donkey as is to bear me to New Jerusalem 1 ” 

** Don’t you wish her joy of her journey, sir ?” cried the 
man respectfully, a twinkle in his eye, while \he rocked 
herself too and fro. “She have got a bran new gown^ 
laid up in a old apron upstlirs, ready for the start. She, 
and a lot more to help her, set on and made it in a after- 
noon, for fear the white dot^ey should arrive immediate. 

I asks her, sir, how much back the gow^d’ll have left in 
him, by the time she have rode from here to New J^rusalemi,” 
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*^Pecka1fey, you are a* mocker!” interposed his lady, 
greatly exasperated. “ Remember the forty-two as was 
eat up by bears when they mocked at Elisher ! ” 

Mrs. Peckaby,” said Lionel, keeping his countenance, 

don*t you think you would have made more sure of the 
benefits of the New Jerusalem, had you started with the 
rest, instead of depending upon the arrival of the white 
donkey?” 

“They started without her, sir,” cried the man, laughing 
from ear to ear. “ They give her the slip, while she were 
-^-bed and asleep.” 

“It were revealed to Brother Jarrum so to do, sir,” 
she cried eagerly. “ Don’t listen to Awz. Brother Jarrum 
as much meant me to go, sir, and I as much thought to 
go, as I mean to go to my bed this night — ^always supposing 
the white donkey don’t come,” she broke off in a different 
, , voice. 

“ Why did you not go, then ? ” demanded Lionel. 

“ rii tell you about it, sir. Me and Brother Jarrum was 
on the best of terms — which it’s a real gentleman he was, 
and never said a word nor gave a look as could offend me. 
I didn’t know the night fixed for the start ; and Brother 
Jarrum didn’t know it ; in spite of Peckaby’s insinuations. 
On that last night, which it was Tuesday, not a soul came 
near the place but that pale lady where Dr. West attended. 
She stopped a minute or two, and then Brother Jarrum 
goes out, and says he might be away all the evening. 
Well, he was ; but he came in again ; I can be on my oath 
he did ; and I give him his candle and wished him a good- 
night. iVfter that, sir, I never heard nothing till I got up 
in the morning. The first thing I see was his door wide 
^pen, and the bed not slept in. And the next thing I heard 
was, that th^ start had took plaj^e ; they a-walking to 
Heartburg, and taking the train there. You might just 
have knocked me down with a puff of wind.” i 

“ Such a howling an<^ screeching followed on, sir,” put 
in Peckaby^ ** I were at the^ forge, and it reached all the 
way to our ears, over there. Chuff, he thought as the 
place had took fire and the nii^is was a-burning.” 

“But it didn’t last; it didn’t fast, ’’repeated Mrs. Peckaby. 
“Thanks be offered up for it, it didn’t last, or I should ha’ 
been in my coffin afore the <*ay were out I A gentleman 
came to me : a Brother he were, sent express by Brother 
Jarrum j and had walked afoot all the w^ from Heartburg* 
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It had been revealed to Brother 5’arrum, he sai(?, that they 
were to start that particular night, and that I was to be left 
behind special. A higher mission was — what was the 
word? resigned? — no — reserved — reserved for me, and I 
was to be conveyed special on a quadruple, which was a 
whjte donkey. I be to keep myself in readiness, sir, always 
a-looking out for the quadruple’s coming and stopping 
afore the door.” 

Lionel leaned against the counter, and went into a burst 
of laughter. The woman told it so quaintly, with such 
perfect good faith in the advent of the white donkeyt^ 
She did not much like the mirth. As to that infidel 
Peclcaby, he indulged in sundry mocking doubts, which 
were, to say the least of them, very mortifying to a 
believer. 

What’s your opinion, sir?” she suddenly asked of 
Lionel. 

Well,” said Lionel, *'my opinion — as you wish for it— 
would incline to the suspicion that your friend, Brother 
Jarrum, deceived you. That he invented the fable of the 
white donkey to keep you quiet while he and the rest got 
clear off.” 

' Mrs. Peckaby went into a storm of shrieking sobs. “ It 
couldn’t be ! it couldn’t be I Oh, sir, you be as cruel as the 
rest! Why should Brother Jarrum take the others, and 
not take me ? ” 

“That is Brother Jarrum’s affair,” replied Lionel. “I 
only say it looks like it.” 

“ I telled Brother Jarrum, ^he verj." day afore the start 
took place, that if he took off my wife, f d follor him on 
and beat eveiy^ bone to smash as 4ie’d got in his body,” 
interposed Peckaby, glancing at » Lionel with a knowing 
smile. “I did, sir. ffer was out” — ^jerHiig his black 
thumb at his wife — “and I caught Brother Jarrum in his 
own room and shut the door on us both, and there I telled 
him. He knew I meant it, too, SL^d he didn’t like the look 
of a iron bar I happened to h%ve in my hand. 4 saw that. 
Other wives’ husbands might do as they liked ; but I wam’t 
a-going to have mine dehyied off by them Latter Daj* 
Saints. Were I wrong, sir?” 

“I do not think you w’’ere,” answered LioneL 

“I’d Latter Day ’em! and saint ’em too, if I had my 
wdiU” continued wrathful Peckaby. Arch - deceiving 
viOunsS” 
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l^ood'day, Peckaby,” said Lionel, moving 

to the door. “ I would not spend too much time were I 
you, looking out for the white donkey. ” 

cornel it’ll come!” retorted Mrs. Peckaby, in an 
ecstasy of joy, removing her hands from her ears, where 
she had clapped them during Peckaby’s heretical speech. 

am proud, sir, to know as it’ll come, in spite of opinions 
contrairey and Peckaby’s wickedness ; and I’m proud to be 
always a-looking out for it.” 

*‘This is never it, is it, drawing up to the door now?” 
^«^ied Lionel, with gravity. 

Something undoubtedly was curveting and prancing before 
the door; something with a white flowing tail. Mrs. Peckaby 
caught one glimpse, and bounded from her seat, her chest 
panting, her nostrils working. The signs betrayed how 
implicit was the woman^s belief ; how entirely it had taken 
hold of her. 

Alas! for Mrs. Peckaby. Alas ! for her disappointment. 
It was nothing but that deceiving animal again, Farmer 
Blow’s white pony. Apparently the pony had been so 
comfortable in the forge, that he did not care to leave it. 
He was dodging about and backing, wholly refusing to 
go forward, and setting at defiance a boy who vras striving 
to lead him onwards. Mrs. Peckaby sat down and burst 
into tears. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

STIFLED WITI5 DISHONOUR. 

“Now, then,” began Peckaby, as Lionel departed, 

what’s the reason my tta ain’t ready for me.” 

“Be you aciiian to ask?” demanded she. “Could I 
redd up and put on kettles, and, see to ord’nary work, with 
my inside turning ? ” 

Peckaby paused for s^, minute. “ I’ve a good mind to 
wallop yot^l” « 

“Try it,” she aggravatingly answered. “You have 
cot kep’ your hands off me y|t to be let begin now. Any- 
body but a brute ’ud comfort a poor woman in her distress. 
You’ll be sorry for it when I’m gone off to New 
Jerusalem,”. ^ 

“Now, look here, Suke,” said he, attempting to reason 
with “ It’a time as you left- off this folly ; we*y« 
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had enougli on't. What do fan suppose y^iu’d do at 
Salt Lake ? What sort of a Hfe ’ud you lead ? 

A joyful life 1 ” she responded, turning her glance 
sky-ward. “ Brother Jarrum thinks as the head saint, 
the prophet hisself, has a favour to me I Wives is as 
happy there as the day’s long. ” •» 

Peckaby grinned ; the reply amused him much. You 
poor ignorant creatur,” cried he, “you have got your 
head up in a madhouse; and tliat’s about it. You know 
Mary Green ? ” 

“Well?” answered she, looking surprised at thi^^ 
divefiisse??ienL 

“And you know Nancy from Verner’s Pride as is gone 
off,” he continued, “and you know half a dozen more 
nice young girls about here, which you can just set on 
and think of. How ’ud you like to see me marry the 
whole of ’em, and bring ’em home here? Would the 
house hold the tantrums you’d go into, d’ye think? ” 

“You hold your senseless tongue, Peckaby! A 
man ’ud better try and bring home more nor one wife 
here! The law ’ud be on to him.” 

“ In course it would,” returned Peckaby ! “ And the law 

knowed what it was about when it made itself into the 
law, A place with more nor one wife in it ’ud be com- 
pairable to nothing but that blazing place you’ve heerd 
on as is under our feet, or the Salt Lake City.” 

“For shame, you wicked man I ” 

“ There ain’t no shame, in saying that ; it’s truth,” com- 
posedly answered Peckaby. Brother Jarrum said, didn’t 
he, as the wives had a parlour a-piece. Why do they? 
’Cause they be obleeged to be kep’ apart, for fear o’ 
damaging each other, a-tearing aii^ biting and scratching^ 
and a-pulling of eyes o^it. A nice figure you’d cut among 
’em I You’d be a-wishing yourself home again afore you’d 
tried it for a day. Don’t you be a fool, Susan Peckaby.” 

“ Don’t you I ” retorted she. “ I wonder you ain’t afraid 
o’ some judgment falling on, yo0. Lies is sure to come 
home to people.” % 

“Just take your thoughts back to the time as we had 
the shop here, and plenty custom in it. One day you 
saw me just a-kissing of a girl in that there corner — 
leastways you fancied as you,*saw me,” corrected Peckaby, 
coughing down his slip. “ Well, d’3’e recollect the scrim- 
mage? Didn’t you go almost iiiad*' never keeping your 
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tongue quiipt for a week, rand the place hardly holding of 
ye? How ^ud you like to have eight or ten more of ’em, 
my married wives, like you be, brought in here? ” 

You are a fool, Peckaby. The cases is different.” 

‘‘Where’s the difference ?” asked Peckaby. “The men 
be men, out there ; and the women be women. I might 
pertend as Fd had visions and revelations sent to me, and 
dress myself up in a black coat and a white neck-ao-kecher, 
and such-like paycock’s plumes— I might tar and feather 
myself if I pleased, if it come to that — and give out as I 
was a prophit and a Latter Day Saint ; but where ’ud be 
difference, I want to know? I should just be as good 
and as bad a man as I be now, only a bit more .of a 
hypocrite. Saints and prophits, indeed! You just come 
to your senses, Susan Peckaby.” 

“I haven’t lost ’em yet,” answered she, looking inclined 
to beat him. 

“You have lost ’em ; to suppose as a life, out with them 
reptiles, could be anything but just what I telled you — 
a hell. It can’t be otherways. It’s again human female 
natuf. If you went angry mad with jealousy, just at 
fancying you see a innocent kiss give upon a girl’s face, 
how ’ud you do, I ask, when it come to wives? Tales 
runs as them ‘ saints ’ have got any number a-piece, from 
four or five, up to seventy. If you don’t come to your 
senses, Mrs. Peckaby, you’ll get a walloping, to bring you 
to ’em ; and that’s about it. You be the laughing-stock 
o’ the place as it is.” 

He swung out at the doo^r, and took his way towards 
the nearest public-house, intending to solace himself with 
a pint of ale, in lieu of tea, of which he saw no chance, 
^rs. Peckaby burst intd a flood of tears, and apostrophised 
the expected white donke^ in moving terms ; that he would 
forthwith appear and bear her off frofn Peckaby and trouble, 
to the triumphs and delights of New Jerusalem. 

Lionel, meanwhile, went to Roy’s dwelling. Roy, he 
found, was not in it. Mrs. Roy was ; and, by the appear- 
ance of the laid-out tea-table^, she was probably expecting 
Roy to enter. Mrs. Roy sat doing nothing, her arms 
!iung listlessly down, her he%d also ; sunk apparently in 
that sad state of mind— whatever may have been its cause 
—which was now habitual to her. By the start with which 
she sprang from her chair, 0^ Lionel Verner appeared at 
the open door, it'^nay be inferred that she took him for her 
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husband. Surely nobody else cciliid have put l?sr in such 

tremor. 

' Roy’s not in, sir,” she said, dropping a curtsey, in 
answer to Lionel’s inquiry. “May be, he’il not be fong. 
It’s his time for coming home, but there’s no dependence 
■ on.' him.” ■ "■ ■ ■ 

Lionel glanced round. He saw that the woman was 
alone, and he deemed it a good opportunity to ask her 
about what had been mentioned to him, two or three hours 
previously, by the Vicar of Deerham. Closing the door, 
and advancing towards her, he began. 

I want to say a word to you, Mrs. Roy. What were 
your^grounds for stating to Mr. Bourne that Mr. Frederick 
Massingfoird was With Rachel Frost at the Willow Pool the 
evening of her death ? ” 

Mrs. Roy gave a low shriek of terror, and flung her 
apron over her face, Lionel ungailantly drew it down 
again. Her countenance was turning livid as death. 

“You will have the goodness to answer me, Mrs. Roy.” 
“It were just a dream sir,” she said, the words issuing 
in unequal jerks from her trembling lips. * ‘ I have been 
pretty nigh crazed lately. What with them Mormons, 
j and the uncertainty of fixing what to do — whether to 
I believe ’em or not — and Roy’s crabbed temper, which 

I grows upon him, and other fears and troubles, I’ve been 

i a-nigh crazed. It were just a dream as I had, and nothing 
more ; and I be vexed to my heart that I should have made 
such a fool of myself, as to go and say what I did to Mr, 
Bourne.* « 

One word above all others, caught the attention of Lionel 
in the answer. It was “fears.” He bent towards her, 
lowering his voice. ^ 

“What are these fears that seem to pursue you? You 
appear to me to have been perpetually under the influence 
of fear since that night. Terrified you were then ; terrified 
you remain. What is the cause ?” 

\ The woman trembled excesigivel^^, 

* Roy keeps me in fear, sir. He’s for ever a-t3ireatening. 
He’ll shake me, or he’ll pinch me, or he’ll do for me, he says^ 
i Fm in fear of him always.” • 

“ That is an evasive answer,” remarked Lionel. “ Why 
should you fear to confide in |j:ie ? You have never known 
me to take an advantage to anybody’s injury. The past is 
past. That unfortunate night’s work appoarw now to belong 
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wholly to tke past. Never&eless, if you can throw any light 
upon itj it is your duty to do so* I will keep the secret.” 

didnk know a thing, sir, about the night’s work. I 
didn’t,” she sobbed. 

Hush ! ” said Lionel. I felt sure at the time that you 
did know something? had you chosen to speak. I feel more 
sure of it now.” 

‘*No, I don’t, sir; not if you pulled me in pieces for it 
I had a horrid dream, and I went straight off, like a fool, 
to Mr. Bourne and told it, and — and — that was all, sir.” 

^ She w’as flinging her apron up again to hide her counten- 
ance, when, with a faint cry, she let it fall, sprung from her 
seat, and stood before Lionel. 

** For the love of heaven, sir, say nothing to she 

uttered, and disappeared within an inner door. The sight 
of Roy, entering, explained the enigma; she must have 
seen him from the window. Ro}’ took off his cap by way 
of salute. 

** I hope I see you well, sir, after your journey.” 

Quite well. Roy, some papers have been left at 
Verner’s Pride for my inspection, regarding the dispute in 
Farmer Hartright’s lease. I do not understand them, 
Thev bear your signature, not Mrs. Verner’s. How is 
that ? ” 

Roy stopped a while — to collect his thoughts, possibly. 
“ I suppose I signed it for her, sir.” 

*‘Then you did what you had no authority to do. You 
never received power to sign from Mrs. Verner.” 

‘‘Mrs. Verner must have^give me power, sir, if I have 
Signed. I don’t recollect signing anything. Sometimes, 
when she was ill, or unwilling to be disturbed, she’d say, 
Roy, do this,’ or, ‘ Roy^do the other.’ She ” 

“Mrs. Verner never gave you authority to sign,” im- 
pressively repeated Lionel. “ She is gone, and therefore 
cannot be referred to ; but you know as w^ell as 1 do, that 
she never did give you such authority. Come to Verner’s 
Pride to-morrow morning atjten, and see these papers.” 

Roy siglufied his obedience, and Lionel departed. He 
J)ent his steps towards home, taking the field way ; all the 
bitter experiences of the daj;*** rising up within his mind. 
Ah ! try as he would, he could not deceive himself ; he 
could not banish or drown {jie one ever-present thought. 
The singular information imparted by Mr. Bourne ; the 
tribulatian af’. Mrs. Peckaby* waiting for her 
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white donkey; the mysterious Sfehaviour of I>Inah Ro>% 
ill which there was undoubtedly more than met the ear; 
ah these could not cover for a moment the one burning' 
fact — Lucy’s love, and his own dishonour. In vain Lionel 
flung off liis hat, heedless of any second sun-stroke, and 
pushed his hair from his heated brow.”* It was of no use; 
as he had felt when he went out from the presence of Lucy, 
so he felt now — stifled with dishonour. 

Sibylla was at a table, writing notes, when he reached 
home. Several were on it, already written, and in their 
envelopes. She looked up at him. 

Lionel, what a while you have been out! I 
thought you were never coming home,” 

He leaned down and kissed her. Although his conscience 
had revealed to him, that day, that he loved another better, 
should never feel the diference. Nay, the very know- 
ledge that it was so would render him all the more careful 
to give her marks of love, 

“I have been to my mother’s, and to one or two more 
places. What are you so busy over, dear ? ” 

^*I am writing invitations,” said Sibylla. 

** Invitations I Before people have called upon you ? ” 

, ‘‘They can call all the same, I have been asking* Mary 
Tynn how^ many beds she can, by dint of screwing, afford. 

I am going to 611 them all. I snail ask them for a month. 
How grave you look, Liondl I ” 

“In this first early sojourn together in our own house, 
Sibylla, I think we shall be happier alone.” 

“ Oh, no, we should not. love visitors. We shall be 
together all the same, Lionel.” 

“ My little wife,” he said, “ if you^cared for me as I care 
for you, you would not feel the waijt of visitors just now.” •* 
And there was no sopjiistry in this speech, ^ He had come 
to the conviction that Lucy ought to have been his wife, but 
he did care for Sibylla very much. The prospect of a house 
full of guests at the present moment, appeared most dis- 
pleasing to him, if only as a matted of taste, 

“ Put it off for a few weeks, Sibylla.” 

Sibylla pouted. “ It is of no use preaching, Lionel. If 
you are to be a preaching^usband, I shall be sorry i 
married you. Fred was never that.” 

Lionel’s face turned blood-r/^d. Sibylla put up her hand, 
and drew it carelessly down. 

“You must let me have my own way for this once*” she 
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coaxinglysaid. What’l the use of my bring-ing all those 
loves of things from Paris, if we are to live in a dungeon, 
and nobody’s to see them ? I must invite them, Lionel.” 

Very well,” he answered, yielding the point. Yielding 
it the more readily from the consciousness above spoken of. 

There’s my dear^ Lionel ! I knew you would never turn 
tyrant. And now I want something else.” 

** What’s that ? ” asked Lionel. 

“A cheque.” 

A cheque ? I gave you one this morning, Sibylla.” 

Kr “Oh ! but the one you gave me is for housekeeping — for 
Mary Tynn, and all that. I want one for myself. I am 
not going to have my expenses come out of the house- 
keeping.” 

Lionel sat down to write one, a good-natured smile on 
his face. “I’m sure I don’t know what you will find to 
spend it in, after all the finery you bought in Paris,” he 
said, in a joking tone. “ How much shall I fill it in for ? ” 

“As much as you will,” replied Sibylla, too eagerly. 
“ Couldn’t you give it me in blank, and let me fill it in ? ” 

He made no answer. He drew it for £ioo, and gave 
it her. 

“ Will that do, my dear? ” 

She drew his face down again caressingly. But, in spite 
of the kisses left upon his lips, Lionel had awoke to the 
conviction, firm and undoubted, that his wife did not love 
him. 

CHAPTER XLVL 

SHADOWED^FORTH EMBARRASSMENT. 

^ ^ ♦ 

The Septemlj^er afternoon sun streamed into the study 
at Verner’s Pride, playing with the bright hair of Lionel 
Verner. His head was bending listlessly over certain 
letters and papers on his table, and there was a wearied 
look upon his face. Was called up by the fatigue of 
the day ? ^ He had been out with some friends in the 
^orning; it was the first d^ of partridge shooting, and 
they had bagged well. Now Lionel was home again, 
had changed his attire, and was sitting down in his 
study — the old study of Mr. iV’erner. Or, was the weaned 
look, were the ^indented upright lines between the eyes, 
called forth by inward care ? 
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Those lines were not so conspicuous when you last saw 
him. Twelve or fourteen months have elapsed since then, 

A portion of that time only had been spent at Verner^s 
Pride. Mrs. Verner was restless ; ■ ever wishing to be 
on the wing ; living but in gaiety. Her extravagance 
was something frightful, and Lionel ■>did not know how 
to check it. There Were no children ; there had been no 
signs of any; and Mrs. Verner positively made the lack 
into a sort of reproach, a continual cause for querulousness. 

She had filled Verner’s Pride with guests after their 
marriage — as she had coveted to do. From that periocj,^.^ 
until early spring she had kept it filled, one succession 
of guests, one relay of visitors arriving after the other. 
Pretty, capricious, fascinating, youthful, Mrs, Verner was 
of excessive popularity in the country, and a sojourn 
at Verner’s Pride grew to be eagerly sought. The women 
liked the attractive master ; the men bovred to the 
attractive mistress ; and Verner's Pride was never free. 

On the contrary, it was generally unpleasantly crammed ; 
and Mrs, Tynn, who was a staid, old-fashioned house- 
keeper, accustomed to nothing beyond the regular, quiet 
household maintained by the late Mr. Verner, was driven 
to the verge of desperation. 

** It would be far pleasanter if we had only half the 
number of guests,” Lionel had said to his wife in the 
winter. He no longer remonstrated against any: he 
had given that up as hopeless. “Pleasanter for them, 
pleasanter for us, pleasanter for the servants.” ^ 

“The servants I” slightit^ly returned Sibylla, “I 
never knew before that the pleasure of servants was a 
thing to be studied,” 

“ But their comfort is. At least, Phave always considered^ 
so, and I hope I always shall. ^ They complain much, 
Sibylla.” 

“ Do they complain to you?” 

“They do. Tynn and his wife say they are nearly 
worked to death. They hipt leaving. Mrs. Tynn 
is continually subjected also to what she ci^lls insults 
from your French maid. That of course I know nothing 
of; but it might be as w'eM for you to listen to her off 
the subject.” 

“ I cannot have Benoite^ crossed, I don’t interfere 
in the household myself, and she does it for me.” 

“ But, my dear, if you would interfel'e a little more, 
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just so far as to ascertain whether these complaints have 
grounds, you might apply a remedy.” 

“Lionel, you are most unreasonable ! As if I could be 
worried wdtii looking into things ! What are servants 
for? you must be a regular old bachelor to think of 
my doing it.” 

“Well — to go to our first point, he rejoined, “Let 
us try half the number of guests, and see how it works. 
If yon do not find it better, more agreeable in all ways, 
I will say no more about it.” 

He need not have said anything, then. Sibylla would 
not listen to it. At any rate, would not act upon it 
She conceded so far as to promise that she would not 
invite so many next time. But, when that nest time 
came, and the new sojourners arrived, they turned out 
to be more. Beds had to be improvised in all sorts of 
impossible places ; the old servants were turned out of 
their chambers and huddled into corners ; nothing but 
confusion and extravagance reigned. Against some of 
the latter, Mrs. Tynn ventured to remonstrate to her 
mistress. Fruits and vegetables out of season ; luxuries 
in the shape of rare dishes, many of which Verner’s Pride 
had never heard of, and did not know how to cook, and 
all of the most costly nature, were daily sent down from 
London purveyors. Against this expense Mary Tynn 
spoke, Mrs. Verner laughed good-naturedly at her, and 
told her it was not her pocket that would be troubled to 
pay the bills. Additional servants were obliged to be 
had; and, in short, to use an expression that was much 
in vogue at Deerham about that time, Verner’s Pride 
was going the pace. 

’ This continued until early spring. In February Sibylla 
fixed her heart upon a visit to London. “Of course,” 
she told Lionel, “he would treat her to a season in 
town.” She had never been to London in her life to 
stay. For Sibylla to fix her heart upon a thing, was to 
have it; Lionel was an indulgent husband. 

To London they proceeded in February. And there 
;Uie cost was great. Sibylla ;was not one to go to work 
sparingly in any way; neither, in point of fact, was 
Lionel. Lionel would never have been unduly extravagant ; 
but, on the other hand, he was not accustomed to spare. 
A furnished house in a good position was taken ; servants 
w®r«» import«4 ta It from ' V^rneriss Pride ; and there 
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Sibylla launched into all the foUi*es of the day. At Easter 

she set her heart upon a visit to Paris, and Lionel 
acquiesced. They remained there three weeks; Sibylla 
laying in a second stock of ioilettes for Mademoiselle 
Benoite to rule over; and then they went back to 
London. ^ ^ 

The season was prolonged that j^ear. The House sat 
until August, and it was not until the latter end of that 
month that Mr. and Mrs. Verner returned to Verner^s Pride. 
Though scarcely home a week yet, the house was filled 
again — filled to overflowing ; Lionel can hear sounds 
talking and laughter from the various rooms, as he bends 
over his table. He was opening his letters, three or four of 
which lay in a stack. Fie had gone out in the morning 
before the post was in. 

Tynn knocked at the door and entered, bringing a note. 

** Where’s this from?” asked Lionel, taking it from the 
salver. Another moment, and he had recognised the hand- 
writing of his mother. 

From Deerham Court, sir. My lady’s footman brought 
it - He asks w’hether there is any answer.” 

Lionel opened the note, and read as follows : — 

<< My dear Lionel,— I am obliged to be a beggar again. My 
expenses seem to outrun my means in a most extraordinary .sort 
of way. Sometimes I think it must be Decima’s fault, and tell 
her she does not properly look after the household. In spite of 
my own income, your ample allowance, and the handsome re- 
muneration received for Lucy, jj^cannot make both ends meet. 

Will you let me have two or three hundred pounds? 

** Ever your affectionate mother, 

’ ^ “Louisa Verner,” ^ 

“I will call on Lady Verner this aftemoon^’Tynn,” 

Tynn withdrew with the answ^er, Lionel leaned his brow 
upon his hand ; the weary expression terribly plain just 
then. ^ 

“ My mother shall have it at once — no matter what my 
own calls may be,” was his soliloquy. “ Let me never foi^ * 
get that Verner’s Pride mi^t have been hers all these 
years. Looking at it from our own point of view, my 
father’s branch in contradisti|;iction of my uncle’s, it ought 
to have been hers. It might have been h^r jointure-house 
L now, had my father Hv^d, and; I'a.wilkd. 1 am to 
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help my mother,” he conlttitied, an earnest glow lighting 
his face* “If I get embarrassed, why, I must get em- 
barrassed ; but she shall not suffer.” 

That embarrassment would inevitably come, if he went on 
at hiS present rate of living, he had the satisfaction of 
know’ing beyond all "doubt That was not the woi'st point 
upon his conscience. Of the plans and projects that 
Lionel had so eagerly formed when he came into the estate, 
some were set afloat, some were not Those that were 
most wanted — that were calculated to do the most real good 
^iay in abeyance ; others, that might have waited, were in 
full work. Costly alterations were making in the stables 
at Verner’s Pride, and the working man’s institute at 
Deerham — reading-room, club, whatever it was to be— was 
progressing swimmingly. But the draining of the land 
near the poor dwellings was not begun, and the families, 
many of them, still herded in consort — father and mother, 
sons and daughters, sleeping in one room — ^compelled to it 
by the wretched accommodation of the tenements. It was 
on this last score that Lionel was feeling a pricking of 
conscience. And how to find the money to make these 
improvements now, he knew not Between the building in 
progress and Sibylla, he was drained. 

A circumstance had occurred that day to bring the latter 
neglect forcibly to his mind. Alice Hook — Hook the 
labourer’s eldest daughter — ^liad, as the Deerham phrase 
ran, got herself into trouble. A pretty child she had grown 
up amongst them — she was little more than a child now — 
good-tempered, gay-hearted.^^ Lionel had heard the ill news 
the previous week on his return from London. When he 
was out shooting that morning he saw the girl at a distance, 
j^nd made some observation to his gamekeeper, Broom, to 
the effect that it had vexe"H him. 

“Ay, sir, it’s a sad pity,” was Broom’s answer; “but 
what else can be expected of poor folks that’s brought up to 
live as they do — like pigs in a sty ? ” 

Broom had intended rTo reproach to his master ; such an 
impertinence would not have crossed his mind ; but the words 
carried a sting to Lionel* He knew how many, besides 
Alice Hook, had had theirs good conduct undermined 
through the living “like pigs in a sty.” Lionel had, as you 
know, a lively conscience ; and his brow reddened with self- 
reproach as he sat and thought these things over. He could 
not help comparing the contrast ; Verner’s Pride* widu its 
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spacious»bedrooms, one of which was not deemed sufficient 
for the purposes of retirement, where two people slept 
together, but a dressing-closet must be attached ; and those 
poor Hooks, with their growing-up «?ons and daughters, and 
but one room, save the kitchen, in their whole dwelling! 

will put things on a better tooting,” impulsively 
exblaimed Lionel. “1 care not what the cost may be, or 
how it may fall upon my comforts, do it I will. I declare, 

I feel as if the girFs blight lay at my own door ! ” 

Again he and his reflections were interrupted by Tynn. 
Roy has come up, sir, and is asking to see you.” 

Roy ! Let him come in,” replied Lionel. “ I want to 
see Him.” 

It frequently happeiied, when agreements, leases, and 
other deeds were examined, that Roy had to be referred to. 
Things would turn out to have been drawn up, agreements 
made, in precisely the opposite manner to that expected by 
Lionel. For some of these Roy might have received 
sanction ; but, for many, Lionel felt sure Roy had acted on 
his own responsibility. This chiefly applied to the short 
period of the management of Mrs. Verner; a little, very 
little, to the latter year of her husband’s life. Matiss was 
Lionel’s agent during his absences ; when at nome, he took 
all management into his own hands. 

Roy came in. The same ill-favoured, hard-looking man 
as ever. The ostensible business which had brought him 
up to Verner’s Pride, proved to be of a very trivial nature, 
and was soon settled. It is well to say ostensible,” because 
a conviction arose in Lionel’f mind afterwards hat it was 
but an excuse : that Roy made it a pretext .or the purpose 
of obtaining an interview. Though why, or wherefore, or 
what he gained by it, Lionel couid«iot imagine. Roy merelj^ 
w^anted to know if he i^tight be allowed to pi^t a fresh paper 
on the walls of one of his two upper rooms. He’d get the 
paper at his own cost, and hang it at his own leisure, if Mr. 
Verner had no objection. ^ 

Of course I can have no abjection to it,” replied Lionel. 
** You need not have lost an afternoon’s work, Roy, to come 
here to inquire that. You flight have asked me when«i 
saw you by the brick-field this morning. In fact, there was 
no necessity to mention it at all.” 

‘*So I might, sir. But itididn’t come into my mind at 
the moment to do so. It’s poor Luke’^ room, and^ the 
missis, she goes on continual about the state it’s in, if he 
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should come home. The paper’s ail hanging off it in 
patches, sir, as big as my two hands. It have got damp 
through not being used.” 

“If it is in that state, and you like to find the time to 
hang the paper, you may purchase it at my cost,” said 
Lionel, who was of too just a nature to be a hard landlord. 

“Thank ye, sir,” replied Roy, ducking his head. “ It’s 
well for us, as I often says, that you be our master at lastj 
instead of the Mr. Massingbirds.” 

“ There was a time when you did not think so, Ro}^ if 
^ .Mumurn iy memory serves me rightly,” was the rebuke of Lionel. 

"“Ah, sir, there’s a old saying, ‘Live and learn.’ That 
was in the days when I thought you’d be a over strict 
master ; we have got to know better now, taught from 
experience. It was a lucky day for the Verner Pride estate 
when that lost codicil was brought to light I The Mr. 
Massingbirds be dead, it’s true, but there’s no knowing 
what might have happened; the law’s full of quips and 
turns. With the codicil found, you can hold your own 
again’ the world.” 

“ Who told you anything about the codicil being found ? ” 
demanded Lionel. 

“Why, sir, it was the talk of the place just about the 
time we heard of Mr. Fred Massingbird’s death. Folks 
said, whether he had died, or whether he had not, you’d 
have come in all the same. T’other day, too, I was talking 
of it to Lawyer Matiss, and he said what a good thing ft 
was, that that there codicil was found.” 

Lionel knew that a report the turning up of the codicil 
had travelled to Deerham. It bad never been contradictedi 
But he wondered to hear Roy say that Matiss had spoken 
of it. Matiss, himself,. •Tynn, and Mrs. Tynn, were the 
only persons who could have testi^ed that the supposed 
codicil was nothing but a glove. From the finding of 
that, the story had originally got wind, 

“I don’t know why Mntiss should have spoken to you 
on the subject of the codicil,” lie remarked to Roy. 

“It’s not much that Matiss talks, sir,” was the man’s 
answer. “All he said was as he had got the codicil in 
safe keeping under lock and key. Just put to Matiss the 
simplest question, and he’ll turn round and ask what 
business it is of yours.” 

“ Quite right of him, too,” said Lionel. “ Have you any 
new., of your son yet* Roy ?• ” 
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Roy shook his head. “No, 'sir. I’m a-beginning to 

wonder now whether there ever will be news of him,” 

After the man had departed, Lionel looked at his watch. 
There was just time for a ride to Deerhain Court before 
dinner. He ordered his horse, and mounted it, a cheque 
for three hundred pounds in his pocket. 

He rode quickly, musing upon what Matiss had said 
about the codicil — as stated by Roy. Could the deed have 
been found?; — and Matiss forgotten to acquaint him witli 
it. He turned his horse down the Belvedere Road, telling 
his groom to wait at the corner, and stopped before the^ 
lawyer’s door. The latter came out. 

“ Matiss, is that codicil found ? ” demanded Lionel, bend- 
ing do\vn his head to speak. 

""What codicil, Mr. Verner? ” returned Matiss, looking 
surprised. 

The codicil. The one that gave me the estate. Roy 
was with me just now, and he said you stated to him tliat 
the codicil was found — that it was safe under lock and key.” 

The lawyer’s countenance lighted up with a smile. 
‘" What a meddler the fellow is 1 To tell you the truth, 
sir, it rather pleases me to mislead Roy, and put him on 
the wrong scent. He comes here, pumping, trying to get 
what he can out of me : asking this, asking that, fishing 
out anything there is to fish. I recollect, he did say some- 
tiling about the codicil, and I replied, ‘ Ay, it was a good 
thing it was found, and safe under lock and ke}".’ He tries 
at the wrong handle when he pumps at me.” 

“What is his motive for jumping at all?” returned 
'Lionel. . 

‘"There’s no difficulty in guessing at that, sir. Roy 
would give his two ears to get into place again ; he’d 
to fill the same post to you that he did to the late Mr. 
Verner. He thinks if he can hang about ^lere and pick 
up any little bit of information that may be let drop, and 
carry it to you, that it might tell in his favour. He would 
like you to discover how usq^uI could be. That is the 
construction I put upon it” ^ 

“Then he wastes his time,” remarked Lionel, he 
turned his horse. “ I would^not put power of any sort inS 
Roy’s hands, if he paid me in diamonds to do it. You 
can tell him so, if you like, f^Jatiss.” 

Arrived at Deerham Court, Lionel left his horse with his 
groonii and entered* Th» first person to sight in 
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the hall was Lucy Temped. She was in white silk ; a low 
dress, somewhat richly trimmed with lace, and pearls in 
her hair. It was the first time that Lionel had seen her 
since his return from London. He had been at his mother’s 
once or twdce, but Lucy did not appear. They met face to 
face. Lucy’s turned*crimson, in spite of herself. 

**Are you quite well?” asked Lionel, shaking hands, his 
own pulses beating. “You are going out this evening, I 
see? ” 

He made the remark as a question, noticing her dress ; 
% a nd Lucy, gathering her senses about her, and relapsing 
into her calm composure, looked somewhat surprised. 

“We are going to dinner to Verner’s Pride ; L and 
Decima. Did you not expect us ? ” 

“ I — did not know it,” he was obliged to answer. “ Mrs, 
Verner mentioned that some friends would dine with us this 
evening, but I was not aware that you and Decima were 
'! part of them. I am glad to hear it.” 

Lucy continued her way, wondering w^hat sort of a house* 
hold it could be where the husband remained in ignorance 
of his wife’s expected guests. Lionel passed on to the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Verner sat in it. Her white gloves on her delicate 
hands as usual, her essence bottle and laced handkerchief 
beside her. Lionel offered her his customary fond greeting, 
and placed the cheque in her hands. 

“ Will that do, mother mine ? ” 

“Admirably, Lionel. I am so much obliged to you. 
Things get behind-hand in most unaccountable manner, 
and then Decima comes to me with a long face, and says 
here’s this debt and that debt. It is quite a marvel 
^ me how the monej^ goes. Decima would like to 
put her accounts into my hands that I may look over them. 
The idea of my taking upon myself to examine accounts ! 
But how it is she gets into such debt, I cannot think.” 

Poor Decima knew only too well. Lionel knew it also ; 
though, in his fond revefencq, he would not hint at such a 
thing to his mother. Lady Verner’s style of living was too 
expensive, and that was the cause, 

“ I met Lucy in the hall, dressed. She and Decima are 
coming to dine at Verner’s jpride, she tells me.” 

“ Did you not know it ? ” ^ 

“No. I have been out shooting all day. If Sibylla 
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Sib 5 ^na had not mentioned it. ^ But Lionel would rather 
take any blame to himself than suffer a shade of it to rest 
upon her. 

“ Mrs. Verner called yesterday, and invited us. I 
declined for myself. I should have declined for Decima, 
but I did not think it right to deprive Lucy of the pleasure, 
and she could not go alone. Ungrateful child I ” apostro- 
phised Lady Verner. When I told her this morning 1 had 
accepted an invitation for her to Verner*s Pride, she turned 
the colour of scarlet, and said she would rather remain at 
home. I never saw so unsociable a girl ; she does not care^^, 
to go out, as it seems to me, I insisted upon it for this 
evening.” 

“ Mother, why don’t come ? ” 

Lady Verner half turned from him. 

Lionel, you must not forget our compact *If I visit 
your wife now and then, just to keep gossiping tongues 
quiet, from saying that Lady Verner and her son are 
estranged, I cannot do it often.” 

*‘Were there any cause why you should show this dis- 
favour to Sibylla ” 

“ Our compact, our compact, my son ! You are not to 
urge me upon this point, do you remember ? i rarely break 
my resolutions, Lionel” 

“Or your prejudices eitbet, mother,” 

“ Very true,” was the equable answer of Lady Verner. 

Little more was said, Lionel found the time drawing on, 
and left. Lady Verner’s carriage was already at the door, 
waiting to convey Decima an^Lucy Tempest to the dinner 
at Verner’s Pride. As he was about to mount his horse, 
Peckaby passed by, rolling a wheel before him. He touched 
liiS'Cap. : . 

“Well,” said Lionel, ‘*has thb white donkey arrived 
yet?” ^ 

A contraction of anger, not, however, unmixed with 
mirth, crossed the man’s face. 

“ I wish it would come, sir^an(>bear her off on’t ! ” was 
his hearty response. She’s more a fool nor oyer it, 
a-whining and a-pining all day long, ’cause she ain’t at 
New Jerusalem. She wants^to be in Bedlam, sir; thaff 
wdiat she do ! it ’ad do her more good nor t’other.” ^ 

Lionel laughed, and Peckaby struck his wheel wdth such 
impetus that it went off at a tangent, and he had to follow 
it on the rum , • ■ ' 9 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE YEW-TREE ON THE LAWN. 

The rooms were lighted at Verner’s Pride ; tbe bla^e 
from the chandeliers fell on gay faces and graceful forfns. 
The dinner was over, its scene ‘‘a banquet hall deserted ” ; 
and the guests were filling the drawing-rooms. 

The centre of an admiring group, its chief attraction, 
rftat Sibylla, her dress some shining material that glimmered 
in the light, and her hair confined with a band of diamonds. 
Inexpressibly beautiful by this light she undoubtedh'-''was, 
but she would have been more charming had she less laid 
herself out for attraction. Lionel, Lord Garle, Decima, 
and young Bitterworth — he was generally called young 
Bitterworth, in contradistinction to his father, who was 
‘‘old Bitterworth” — formed another group ; Sir Rufus 
Hautley was talking to the Countess of Elmsiey ; and 
Lucy Tempest sat apart near the udndow. 

Sir Rufus had but just moved away from Lucy, and 
for the moment she was alone. She sat within the 
embrasure of the window, and was looking on the calm 
scene outside. How different from the garish scene 
within I See the pure moonlight, side by side with 
the most brilliant light we earthly inventors can produce, 
and contrast them 1 Pure and fair as the moonlight 
looked Lucy, her white robes failing softly round her, 
and her girlish face wearifiig a thoughtful expression. 
It was a remarkably light night ; the terrace, the green 
slopes beyond it, and^the clustering trees far away, all 
tstanding out clear and distinct in the moon’s rays. 
Suddenly he^; eye rested on a ^particular spot. She 
possessed a very clear sight, and it appeared to detect 
something dark there ; which dark something had not 
been there a few moments before. 

Lucy strained her eyes, arid shaded them, and gazed 
again. Presently she turned her head, and glanced at 
Liond. An expression in her eyes seemed to call him, 
and he advanced. ^ 

“What is it, Lucy? We must have a set of gallant 
men here to-might, to leave you alone like this ! ” 

The compHmept fell unheeded on her ear. Compliments 
from him i Lionel only so spoke to hide his real feelings. 
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**Look on the lawn, right before us,* said Lucy to 
him, in a low tone. “ Underneath the spreading yew- 
tree. Do you not fancy the trunk looks remarkably 
dark and thick ? ** 

*'The trunk remarkably dark and thick!** echoed 
Lionel. ‘*What do you mean, Luc;^?*’ For he judged 
b5^*her tone that she had some hidden meaning. 

‘‘ I believe that some man is standing there. He must 
be watching this room.** 

Lionel could not see it His eyes had not been watching 
so long as Lucy*s, consequently objects were less distinct-^^^-at:’^ 
think you must be mistaken, Lucy,’* he said. ** No 
one '\vouId be at the trouble of standing there to watch 
the room. It is too far off to see much, whatever may 
be their curiosity.** 

Lucy held her hands over her eyes, gazing attentively 
from beneath them. feel convinced of it now,*’ she 
presently said. There is some one, and it looks like 
a man, standing behind the trunk, as if hiding himself. 

His head is pushed out on this side, certainly, as though 
he were watching these windows. I have seen the head 
move Iwuce.** 

Lionel placed his hands in the same position, and took 
a long gaze. “I do think you are right, Lucy!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, I saw something move then. What 
business has any one to plant himself there ? ’* 

He stepped impulsively out as he spoke— the windows 
opened to the ground — crossed the terrace, descended the 
steps, and turned on the lawn"^ to the left hand. A minute, 
and he was up at the tree. 

But he gained no satisfaction^ The spreading tree, 
with its imposing trunk — whioli trunk was 'nearly aS 
thick as a man’s bod^^ — stood all solitary 9n the smooth 
grass, no living thing being near it 

** We must have been mistaken, after all,” thought 
Lionel. , 

Nevertheless, he stood un<^r the tree, and ca,st his keen 
glances around. Nothing could he see; nothing but 
what ought to be there. ^ The wide lawn, the 'swefit 
flowers closed to the night, the remoter parts ^ where 
the trees were thick, alt stood cold and still in the 
white moonlight. But of «human disturber there was 
none. 5 ^ 

Lionel went back again,' plucking a' white, geranium 
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blossom and a sprig of sweet verbena on his way, Lucy 
was sitting alone, as he had left her. 

** It was a false alarm,” he whispered. ** Nothing’s 
there, except the tree.” 

It was not a false alarm,” she answered. “I saw 
him move away as you went on to the lawn. He drew 
back towards the thicket.” ^ 

“Are you sure?” questioned Lionel, his tone betraying 
that he doubted whether she w'as not mistaken. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure,” said Lucy, “Do you know 
■what my old nurse used to tell me when I was a child ? ” 
she asked, lifting her face to his. “She said I had the 
Indian sight, because I could see so far and so distinctly* 
Some of the Indians have the gift greatly, you know. 
I am quite certain that I saw the object — and it looked 
like the figure of a man — go swiftly a’way from the tree 
across the grass. I could not see him to the end of 
the lawn, but he must have gone into the plantation, 
I dare say he saw you coming towards him.” 

Lionel smiled. “ I wish I had caught the spy. He 
should have answered to me for being there. Do you 
like verbena, Lucy ? ” 

He laid the verbena and geranium on her lap, and 
she took them up mechanically, 

“ I do not like spies,” she said, in a dreamy tone. “In 
India they have been known to watch the inmates of a 
house in the evening, and to bow-string one of those tliey 
were watching before the morning. You are laughing! 
Indeed, my nurse used to tell^lne tales of it.” 

“We have no spies in England — in that sense, Lucy. 
When I used the word s^y, it was with no meaning attached 
fo it. It is not impossible but it may be a sweetheart ot 
one of the maid-servants, come up from Deerham for a 
rendezvous. Be under no apprehension.” 

At that moment, the voice of his wife came ringing 
through the room, “ M^. Verner ! ” 

He turn^ to the call. Watting to say another word to, 
Lucvj^as a thought struck him. “You would prefer not 
te remain at the window, perjjiaps. Let me take you to a 
more sheltered seat.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she answered impulsively. “I 
like being at the window, Il‘ is not of myself that I am 
thinking.” And ^Lionel moved away. 

“Is it not true that the fountains at Versailles played 
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expressly for me ? eagerly asked Sibylla, as he approached 
{)er. “Sir Rufus won’t believe that they did. The first 
time we were in Paris, you know,” 

Sir Rufus Hautley was by her side then. He looked at 
Lionel. “They never play for private individuals, Mr. 
Verner. At least, if they do, things hhve changed,” 

My wife thought they did,” returned Lionel, with a 
smile. “ It was ail the same.” 

“They did, Lionel, you know they did,” vehemently 
asserted Sibylla, “ De Coigny told me so ; and he held 
authority in the Government.” 

“ I know that De Coigny told you so, and that you 
believed him,” answered Lionel, still smiling, “I did not 
believe him.” 

Sibylla turned her head away petulantly from her husband, 
“You are saying it to annoy me. I’ll never appeal to you 
again. Sir Rufus, they did play expressly for me,” 

“ It may be bad taste, but I’d rather see the waterworks 
at St. Cloud than at Versailles,” observed a Mr. Gordon, 
some acquaintance that they had picked up in town, and 
to whom it had been Sibylla’s pleasure to give an invitation. 
“ Cannonby wrote me vrord last week from Paris ” 

“ Who ? ” sharply interrupted Sibylla. 

Mr. Gordon looked surprised. Her tone had betrayed 
something of eager alarm, not to say terror. 

“Captain Cannonby, Mrs. Verner. A friend of mine 
just returned from Australia. Business took him to Paris 
as soon as he landed,” 

“ Is he from the Melbourne^sport? Is his Christian name 
Laivrence ? ” she reiterated breathlessly. 

“Yes — to both questions,” replied Mr. Gordon. 

Sibylla shrieked, and lifted her diandkerchief to her fac£ 
They gathered round her in consternation.,^ One offering 
smelling-salts, one running for water. Lionel gently drew 
the handkerchief from her face. It was white as death. 

“ What ails you, my dear?” he^ whispered. 

She seemed to recover her equanimity as suddenly as she 
had lost it, and the colour began to appear in her cheeks 
again, ^ « 

“His name — Cannonby’s— puts me in mind of those 
unhappy days,” she said, not in the low tone used by her 
husband, but aloud — speaking, in fact, to all around her. 
“I did not know Captain Cannonby had returned. When 
did he come. Mr. Gordon ? ” ■ 
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** About eig'ht or nine days agoA’ 

Has he made his fortune ? ” 

Mr. Gordon laughed. fancy not. Cannonby was 
always of a roving nature. I expect he got tired of the 
Australian world before fortune had time to find him 
OUt.’^" * ■ ■ . 

Sibylla was soon deep in her flirtations again. It is dot 
erroneous to call them so. But they were innocent flirta- 
tions — the result of vanity. Lionel moved away. 

Another commotion. Some great long-legged fellow, 
livithout ceremony or w^arning, came striding in at the 
window close to Lucy Tempest. Lucy’s thoughts had been 
buried — it is hard to say where, and her eyes were strained 
to the large yew-tree upon the grass. The sudden entrance 
startled her, albeit she was not of a nervous temperament. 
With Indian bow-strings in the mind, and fancied moon- 
light spies before the sight, a scream was inevitable. 

Whom should it be but Jan I Jan, of course. Wliat 
other guest would be likely to enter in that unceremonious 
fashion? Strictly speaking, Jan was not a guest — at any 
rate, not an invited one. 

** I had got a minute to spare this evening, so thought 
Pd come up and have a look at you,” proclaimed un- 
fashionable Jan to the room, but principally addressing 
Lionel and Sibylla. 

And so Jan had come, and stood there without the least 
shame, in drab trousers, and a loose, airy coat, shaking 
hands with Sir Rufus, shaking hands with anybody who 
would shake hands with hir»t. Sibylla looked daggers at 
Jan, and Lionel cross. Not from the same cause. Sibylla’s 
displeasure was directed to Jan’s style of evening costume ; 
fcionel felt vexed with hint for alarming Lucy. But Lionel 
never very long retained displeasure, and his sweet smile 
stole over his lips as he spoke. 

“Jan, I shall be endorsing Lady Venier’s request — that 
you come into a house^like a Christian — if you are to 
startle ladies in this fashion. ’V 

“Whom did I startle? ” asked Jan. 

^“YGu startled Lucy.” 

“ Nonsense I Did I, Miss iJlicy ? ” 

“Yes, you did a little, Jan,” she replied. 

“ What a stupid you must? be ! ” retorted gallant Jan. 
“ I should say vpu want doctoring, if your nerves are in 
thatstm®, 
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• “Oh, Jan, that will do,” laugtied Lucy. “I am sure I 

don’t want medicme. You know how I dislike it.” 

They were standing together within the large window, 
Jan and Lionel, Lucy sitting close to them. She sat with 
her head a little bent, scenting her verbena. 

“The truth is, Jan, I and Lucy 4 iave been watching* 
some intruder who had talcen up his station on the lawn, 
underneath the yew-tree,” whispered Lionel. “ I suppose 
Lucy thought he was bursting in upon us.’’ 

“ Yes, I did really think he was,” said Lucy, looking up 
.with a smile. ■ ; - ^ 

“ Who was it ? ” asked Jan. 

“He did not give us the opportunity of ascertaining,” 
replied Lionel. “ I am not quite sure, mind, that I "did 
see him ; but Lucy is positive upon the point. I went to 
the tree, but he had disappeared. It is rather strange 
why he should be watching.” 

“ He was watching this room attentively,” said Lucy, 

“ and I saw him move away when Mr. Verner went on the 
lawn. I am sure he was a spy of some sort.” 

“ I can tell you wdio it \vas,” said Jan. “ It was Roy.” 

“ Roy ! ” repeated Lionel. “ Why do you say this? ” 

“Weil,” said Jan, “as I turned in here, I saw Roy cross 
the road to the opposite gate. I don’t know where he 
could have sprung from, except from these grounds. That 
he was neither behind me nor before me as I came up the 
road, I can declare.” 

“Then it was Roy!” exclaimed Lionel. “He 'would 
have had about time to get iij^o the road, from the time we 
saw him under the tree. That the fellow is prying into my 
affairs and movements, I was made aware of to-day ; but 
why he should watch my house 1 cannot imagine. 'VYe 
shall have an account to settle, l^r. Roy ! ” 

Decima came up, asking what private matter they were 
discussing, and Lionel and Lucy went over the ground 
again, acquainting her with what had been seen. They 
stood together in a group,.;, conversing in an under-tone. 
By and by, Mrs. Verner passed, moving from 'bne part of 
the room to another, on the arm of Sir Rufus Hautley. 

“ Quite a family conclave^” she exclaimed, with a lau^i. 
“ Decima, however much you may wish for attention, it is 
scarceiylalr to monopolise ^hat of Mr. Verner in his own 
house. If he forgets that he has guests present, you 
should not help him in th® forgotCuIn^®®.’^ 
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It would be well if all wished for attention as little as 
does Miss Verner,’’ exclaimed Lord Garle. His voice rung 
out to the ends of the room, and a sudden stillness fell upon 
it ; his words may have been taken as a covert reproof to 
Mrs. Verner. They were not meant as such. There %vas 
no living woman of whom Lord Garle thought so highly 
as he thought of Decima Verner • and he had spoken in his 
mind’s impulse. 

Sibylla believed he had purposely Hung a shaft at her. 
And she flung one again — not at him, but at Decima. She 
of a terribly jealous nature, and could bear any 
reproach to herseff, better than that another woman should 
be praised beside her. 

“When young ladies And themselves neglected, their 
charms wasted on the desert air, they naturally do covet 
attention, although it be but a brother’s.” 

Perhaps the first truly severe glance that Lionel Verner 
ever gave his wife he gave her then. Disdaining any 
defence of his sister, he stood, haughty, impassive, his lips 
drawn in, his eyes fiixed sternly on Sibylla, Decima 
remained quiet under the insult, save that she flushed 
scarlet. Lord Garle did not. Lord Garle spoke up again, 
in the impetuosity of his open, honest nature. 

“I can testify that if Miss Verner is neglected, it is her 
own fault alone. You are mistaken in your premises, Mrs. 
Verner.” 

The tone was pointedly significant, the words were 
unmistakably clear, and the room could not but become 
enlightened to the fact that Miss Verner might have been 
Lady Garle. Sibylla laughed a little laugh of disbelief, as 
she went! onwards witlj Sir Rufus Hautley ; and Lionel 
remained enshrined in hi^ terrible mortification. That his 
wife should so have forgotten herseifj 

“I must be going off,” cried Jan, good-naturedly 
interrupting the unpleasant silence. 

** You have not long come,” said Lucy. 

“ I didn’t leave word wfieretl was coming, and somebody 
may be goifig dead while they are scouring the parish for 
r^e. Good-night to you all ; good-night, Miss Lucy,” 

With a nod to the toorrfj away went Jan as un^ 
ceremoniously as he had come ; and, not very long after- 
wards, the fiirst carriage drew^up. It was Lady Verner’s. 
Lord Garle hastened to Decima, and Lionel took out 
Lucy Tempest. ^ 
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Will you think me very l^plish, if I say a word of 
warning to you ? ” asked Lucy, In a low tone to Lionel, as 
the}^ reached the tej-race. 

‘‘ A word of warning to me, Lucy I ” he repeated. Of 
what nature ? ” 

That Roy is not a good man, ivas greatly incensed 
at your putting him out of his place when you succeeded 
to Verner’s Pride, and it is said that he cherishes vengeance. 

He may have been watching to-night for an opportunity to 
injure you. Take care of him.” 

Lionel smiled as he looked at hen Her upturned face^^ .- 

looked pale and anxious in the moonlight. Lionel could 
not .receive the fear at all : he would as soon have thought 
to dread the most improbable thing imaginable, as to dread 
this sort of violence, whether from Roy, or from any one 
else. 

^'There^s no fear whatever, Lucy*” 

“I know you will not see it for yourself, and that is 
the reason why I am presumptive enough to suggest the 
idea to you. Pray be cautious I pray take care of 
yourself I ” 

He shook his head laughingly as he looked down upon 
her, Thank, you heartily all the same for your con- 
sideration, Lucy,” said he, and for the very life of him he 
could not help pressing her hand warmer than was needful 
as he placed her in the carnage. 

They drove away. Lord Garle returned to the room ; 
Lionel stood against one of the outer pillars, looking forth 
on the lovely moonlight scene. The part played by Roy — 
if it was Roy — in the nighrs doings disturbed him not ; 
but that his wife had shown herself so entirely unlike a 
lady did disturb him. In bitter contrast to Lucy did she 
stand out to his mind that night He turned away, after 
some minutes, with an impatient movementl as if he would 
fain throw remembrance and vexation from him. Lionel 
had himself chosen his companion in life, and none knew 
better than he that he must abide by it ; none could be 
more firmly resolved to do his full duty by her in 
love. Sibylla was standing outside the window , alone. ^ 
Lionel approached her, a*^d gently laid his hand upasn 
her shoulder, 

“ Sibylla, what caused you to show agitation when 
Cannonby’s name was mendoned? ” 

**I tola you*” answered Sibylla , **lkis dreadful ta.be 
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reminded of that miseratfie time. It was Cannonby, you 
know, who burled my husband.” 

And before Lionel could say more, she had shaken his 
hand from her shoulder, and was back amidst her guests. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

MR. DAN DUFF IN CONVULSIONS. 

Jan had said somebody might be going dead wdiile the 
parish w^as being scoured for him ; and, in point of fact, 
Jan found, on reaching home, that that undesirable .con- 
summation was not unlikely to occur. As you will find 
also, if you will make an evening call upon Mrs. Duff. 

Mrs. Duff stood behind her counter, sorting silks. Not 
rich piece silks that are made into gowns ; Mrs. Duff’s 
shop did not aspire to that luxurious class of goods ; but 
humble skeins of mixed sewing-silks, that were kept tied 
up in a piece of wash-leather. Mrs, Duff’s head and a 
customer’s head were brought together over the bundle, 
endeavouring to fix upon a skein of a particular shade, 
by the help of the one gas-burner which flared away over- 
head. 

“ Drat the'silk ! ” said Mrs. Duff at length. One can’t 
tell w'hich is which, by candle-light The green looks blue, 
and the blue looks green. Look at them two skeins, Polly ; 
which is the green ? ” 

Miss Polly Dawson, a shov^y damsel with black hair and 
a cherry-coloured net at the back of it — one of the family 
that Roy was pleased to term the ill-doing Dawsons, took 
tjje two skeins in her ha’hd. 

" “ Blest if I can tell !” 'v^as her answer. ** It’s for doing 
up mother’s g^'een silk bonnet, so if won’t do to take blue. 
You be more used to it nor me, Mrs. Duff.” 

** My eyes never was good for sorting silks by this light,” 
responded Mrs. Duff. ^ I’ll^ tell you what, Polly ; you 
shall take ^’em both. Your mother must take the re- 
sponsibility of fixing on one herself ; or let her keep ’em 
the morning and choose it lihen. She should have sent 
by daylight. You can bring back the skein you don’t use 
to-morrow ; but mind you keeg it clean.” 

‘‘Wrap ’em up,” curtly returned Miss Polly Dawson. 

Mrs* Duff was "proceeding to do so, when some tail thin 
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form, bearing a large bundle, entered the shop in a fluster. 
It was Mrs. Peckaby. She sat herself down on the only 
stool the shop contained, and let the bundle slip to the 
■floor. 

Give a body leave to rest a bit, Mother Duff! I be 
turned a’most inside out^’ 

>*WhaPs the matter?” asked Mrs, Duff, while Fblly 
Dawson surveyed her with a stare. 

There’s a white cow in the pound. I can’t tell ye the 
turn it give me, coming sudden upon it. I thought nothing 
less, at first glance, but it was the white quadruple.” 

‘HVhat! hasn’t that there white donkey come yet?” 
demanded Polly Dawson ; who, in conjunction with 
sundry others of her age and sex in the village, was not 
sparing of her free remarks to Mrs. Peckaby on the subject, 
thereby aggravating that lady considerably. 

“You hold your tongue, Polly Dawson, and don’t be 
brazen, if you can help it,” rebuked Mrs. Peckaby. “I 
was so took aback for the minute, that I couldn’t neither 
stir nor speak,” she resumed to Mrs. Duff. “ But when I 
found it was nothing but a old strayed wretch of a pounded 
cow, I a’most dropped with the disappointment. So I 
thought I’d come back here and take a rest. Where’s 
Dan?” 

“ Dan’s out,” answered Mrs. Duff. 

“ Is he ? I thought he might have took this parcel down 
to Sykes’s, and saved me the sight 0’ that pound again and 
the deceiver in it. It’s just my luck ! ” 

“ Dan’s gone up to Vern<^’s Pride,” continued Mrs. 
Duff. “That fine French madmizel, as rules there, come 
down for some trifles this evening, and took him home with 
her to carry the parcel. It’s tin^e he was back, though?* 
and more nor time. ^ ’T wasn’t bigger, neither, nor a 
farthing bun, but ’twas too big for Isn’t it a- 

getting the season for you to think of a new gownd, 
Mrs. Peckaby?” resumed Mother Duff, returning to 
business, “I have got some beaul:iful winter stuffs in.” 

“ I hope the only new gownd as I shall wanUtili I gets 
to New Jerusalem, is the purple one I’ve got prepared foj; 
it,” replied Mrs. Peckaby. ’^‘I don’t think the journey’s 
far off. I had a dream last night as I saw a great crowd 
o’ people dressed in white, %coming out to meet me. I 
look upon it as it's a token that I shall soon be there.” 

“I wouldn’t go out to that there New Jerusalem if ten 
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white donkeys come to :®tch me!” cried Polly Dawson, 
tossing" her head with scorn, zs a nice place, by all 

that I have heard ! Them saints ’’ 

A most appalling interruption. Snorting, moaning, 
sobbing, his breath coming in gasps, his hair standing up 
on end, his eyes starting, and his face ghastly, there burst 
in upon them Master Dan Duff. . That he was in the yery 
height of terror, there could be no mistaking. To add to the 
confusion, he hung his arms out as he came in, and his hand 
caught one of the side panes of glass in the bow window 
and shattered it, the pieces falling amongst the displayed 
wares. Dan leaped in, caught hold of his mother with 
a spasmodic howl, and fell down on some bundles, in a 
corner of the small shop. 

Mrs. Duff was dragged down with him. She soon 
extricated herself, and stared at the boy in very astonish- 
ment. However inclined to play tricks out of doors, 
Mr. Dan never ventured to play them, in, Polly Dawson 
stared. Susan Peckaby, forgetting New Jerusalem for 
once, sprang off her stool and stared. But that hi$ terror 
was genuine, and Mrs. Duff saw that it was, Dan had 
certainly been treated then to that bugbear of his domestic 
life— a “ basting.” 

“What has took you now?” sharply demanded Mrs. 
Duff, partly in curiosity, partly in wrath, 

see’d a dead man,” responded Dan, and he forthwith 
fell into convulsions. 

They shook him, they pulled him, they pinched him. 
One laid hold of his head, another of his feet ; but, make 
nothing of him, could they. The boy^s face was white, his 
hands and arms were twitching, and froth was gathering 
his lips. By this tiSne the shop was full, 

“ Run across, one of you, cried the mother, turning her 
face to the crowd, and see if*you can hnd Mr. Jan 
Verner,” 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

^ " “i seb’d a dead man I” 

/ : r'' 

Jan Verner was turning in at his own door — the surgery- — 
at a swinging pace. Jan’s natural pace was a deliberate 
one ; but Jan found so mucn to do, now he was alone in 
the business, tlmt he had no resource but to muve at tlie 
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rate of a steam engine. Otherwise he would never have 
got through his day’s work. Jan had tried one assistant, 
who had proved to be more plague than profit, and Jan 
was better without him. Master Cheese, promoted now 
to tail-coats and turn-up collars, -was coming on, and could 
attend to trifling cases. Master Cheese wished to be 
prtimoted also to “Mister” Cheese; but he remained 
obstinately excessively short, and people would still call 
him “ Master.” He appeared to grow in breadth instead 
of height, and underwent, in consequence, a perpetual 
invrard mortification. Jan would tell him he should eat 
less and "walk more ; but the advice was not taken. 

Jan Verner was turning into the surgery at a swinging 
pace, and came in violent contact with Master Cheese, who 
was coming out at another sharp pace, Jan rubbed his 
chest, and Cheese his head. 

“Isay, Jan,” said he, “can’t you look where your 
going?” 

“Can’t look?” returned Jan. “Where are you 
off to?” 

“There’s something the matter at Duffs. About a 
dozen came here in a body, vranting you. Bob says Dan 
Duff was dying,” ; . 

Jan turned his eyes on Bob, the surgery-boy. Bob 
answered the look— 

“It’s what they said, sir. They said as Dan Duff was 
a-dying and a*-frothing at the moutli. It’s about five 
minutes ago, sir.” ; 

“Did you go over?” asked» Jan of Cheese. “I saw a 
crowd round Mrs. Duffs door.” 

“ No, I didn’t I am going now. I was in-doors, having 
my supper.” 

“Then you need not trouble yourself,” teturned Jao. 
“ Stop where you are, and digest your supper,” 

He, Jan, was speeding off, when a fresh deputation 
arrived. Twenty anxious faces^at the least, all in a 
commotion, their tongues going together. “Dan was 
frothing dreadful, and his legs was twitchin’ like one in 
the epilepsies.” ’ ^ 

“ What has caused it ? ” aSked Jan. “I saw him well 
enough an hour or two ago.” 

“He see a dead man, sir ;i»as it’s said. We can’t come 
to the bottom of it, ’cause of his not answeri|ig no questions. 
He be too bad, he be.” 
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** He did see a dead man,” put in Polly Dawson, who 
made one of the deputation, and was proud of being able 
to add her testimony to the asserted fact. Leastways, he 
said he did. I was a-buying some silk, sir, in at Mother 
Duffs shop, and Susan Peckaby was in there too, she 
was, a-talking rubbish about her white donkey, when 
Dan flounders in upon us in a state not to be told,''a- 
frightening of us dreadful, and a-smashing in the winder 
with his arm. And he said he’d seen a dead man.” 

Jan could not make sense of the tale. There was nobody 
lying dead in Deerham, that he knew of. He pushed the 
crowd round the door right and left to get space to enter. 
The shop was pretty full already, but numbers pushed in 
after Jan. Dan had been carried into the kitchen at the 
back of the shop, and was laid upon the floor, a pillow under 
his head. The kitchen was more crowded than the shop ; 
there was not breathing space ; and room could hardly 
be found for Jan. 

The shop was Mrs. Duffs department. If she chose 
to pack it full of people to the ceiling, it was her affair : 
but Jan made the kitchen, where the boy lay, his. 

** What’s the matter with him, sir ? ” was the eager 
question to Jan, the moment he had cast his eyes on the 
invalid. 

“ I may be able to ascertain as soon as I have elbow 
room,” replied Jan, “ Suppose you give it me. Mrs. Duff 
may stop, but nobody else.” 

Jan’s easy words carried authority in their tone, and the 
company turned tail and began to file out. 

^ “ Couldn’t you do with me in, as well as his mother, 
sir ? ” asked Susan Peckaby. ‘ ‘ I was here when he came in, 
^ was ; 'and I knowed what it was a’most afore he spoke. He 
have been frightened by that thing in the pound. Only a 
few minutes afore, it had turned my inside almost out.” 

“ No, I can’t,” answered Jan. ** I must have the room 
clear. Perhaps I shall §end away his mother.” 

“ I shoyld ha’ liked to know for sure,” meekly observed 
Susan Peckaby, preparing to resign herself to her fate. 

I Hope you’ll ask him, sir,^ when he comes to, whether 
it were not that thing in tne pound as frightened him. 
I took it for some’at else, more’s the grief! but it looks, 
for all the world, like a ghosl^ in the moonlight.” 

What is in pound ? ” demanded Jan. 

It’s a white cow,” responded Susan Peckaby. And 
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It strikes me as it’s Farmer Blow’s. He have got a white 
cow, you know, sir, like he have got a white pony, and 
they be always a-giving me a turn, one or t’other of ’em. 
rd like old Blow to be indicted for a pest, I would 1 
a-keeping white animals to upset folks. It’s not a week 
ago that I met that cow in the road at dusk — strayed 
thrbugh a gap in the hedge. Tiresome beast, a-causlng 
my heart to leap into my mouth 1” 

“ If Dan have put himself into this state, and done all 
this damage, through nothing but seeing of a wdiite 
cow, won’t I baste him ! ” emphatically rejoined Mrs. Duff. 

Jan at length succeeded in getting the kitchen clear. 
But for some time, in spite of all his skill and attention 
— and he spared neither — he could make no impression 
upon the unhappy Dan. His mother’s bed was made 
ready for him — Dan himself sharing the accommodation 
of a dark closet in an ordinary way, in common with 
his brothers — and Jan carried him up to it. There be 
somewhat revived, sufficiently to answer a question or 
two rationally. It must be confessed that Jan felt some 
curiosity upon the subject ; to suppose the boy had been 
thrown into that state, simply by seeing a white cow in 
the pound, was ridiculous. 

“ What frightened you ? ” asked Jan. 

I see’d a dead man,” answered the boy. “ Oh, lor I ” 
‘‘Well?” said Jan, with composure, ‘'he didn’t eat you. 
What is there in a dead man to be alarmed at ? I have 
seen scores — handled ’em too. What dead man was it ? ” 
The boy pulled the bed-do'iies over him, and moaned. 
Jan pulled them down again. 

“ Of course you can’t tell ! There’s no dead man in 
Deerham. Was it in the churchyard ? ” ^ 

“Was it in the pound?” asked Jan triumphantly, 
thinking he had got it right this time. 

“No.” ^ ■ 

The answer was an unexpected one. ,,, 

“Where was It, then?” 

“ Oh-o-o-Q-oh I ” moaned the boy, beginning to 
and twitch again. ^ 

“ Now, Dan Duff, this won’t do,” said Jan. “ Tell me 
quietly what you saw, and wl>ere you saw it.” 

“I see’d a dead man,” reiterated Dap. Duff, And it 
appeared to be all he was capable of saying. 
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You saw a white cow on its hind legs,” returned Jan, 

That’s what you saw. I am surprised at you, Dan l5uff. 
I should have thought you more of a man.” 

Whether the reproof overcame Master Duff’s nerves 
again, or the remembrance of the ‘‘dead man,” certain 
it was, that he relSpsed into a state which rendered it 
imprudent, in Jan’s opinion, to continue for the present 
the questioning. One more only he put — for a sudden 
thought crossed him, wdiich induced it. 

“ Was it in the copse at Verner’s Pride ?” 

“Twas at the Willow Pool; he was a-walking round 
it. Oh-o-o- 0 " 0 -oh ! ” 

Jan’s momentary fear was dispelled. A night or two 
back there had been a slight affray between Lionel’s game- 
keeper and some poachers : and the natural doubts arose 
whether anything fresh of the same nature had taken place. 
If so, Dan Duff might have come upon one of them lying, 
dead or wounded. The words — “ walking round the pool ” 
— did away with this. For the present, Jan departed. 

But, if Dan’s organs of disclosure are the pre ent 
in abeyance, there’s no reason why we should not find 
out what we can for ourselves. You may be very sure 
that Deerham would not fail to do it. 

The French madmizel — as Mrs. Duff styled her, meaning, 
of course, Mademoiselle Benoite — had called in at Mrs. 
Duff’s shop and made a purchase. It consisted — if you 
are curious to know — of pins and needles, and a staylace. 
Not a parcel that would have weighed her down, certainly, 
had she borne it herself ; bufcit pleased her to demand that 
Dan should carry it for her. This she did, partly to display 
her own consequence, ichiefiy that she might have a com- 
panion home, for Mademoiselle Benoite did not relish the 
walk alone by moonlight to Verrjer’s Pride. Of course 
young Dan was at the beck and call of Mrs, Duff’s 
customers, that being, as mademoiselle herself might have 
said, his sp4cialiU, Whether a customer bought a parcel 
that woulc|.have filled a van,*or one that might have gone 
inside a penny thimble. Master Dan was equally expected 
tP be in readiness to carry the^urchase to its destination at 
nighf, if called upon. Master Dan’s days being connected 
now with the brick-fields, where his spicialtU appeared 
to be, to put layers of clay up#^n his clothes. 

Accordingly, pan started with Mademoiselle Benoite. 
She had been making purchases at other places, which 
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she^ had bpught away with her — shoes, stationery, and 
various things, all of which were handed over to the 
porter, Dan. They arrived at Verner’s Pride in safety, 
and Dan was ordered to follow her in, and deposit his 
packages on the table of the apartment that was called 
the steward’s room. 

One, two, three, four,” counted Mademoiselle Benoite, 
with French caution, lest he should have dropped any by 
the way. “You go outside now, Dan, and I bring you 
something from my pocket for your trouble.” 

Dan returned outside accordingly, and stood gazing at 
the laundry windows, which were lighted up. Mademoiselle 
dived in her pocket, took something from thence, which 
she screwed carefully up in a bit of newspaper, and handed 
it to Dan. Dan had watched the process in a glow of 
satisfaction, believing it could be nothing less than a 
silver sixpence. How much more it might prove, Dan’s 
aspirations were afraid to anticipate. 

^ There ! ” said Mademoiselle, when she put it into 
his hand. ** Now you can go back to your mother.” 

She shut the door in his face somewhat inhospitably,' 
and Dan eagerly opened his cadeau. It contained— two 
lumps of fine white sugar. 

** Mean old cat I” burst forth Dan. **If it wasn’t that 
mother ’ud baste me, I’d never bring a parcel for her 
again, not if she bought up the shop. Wouldn’t I like 
to give all the French a licking ? ” 

Munching his sugar wrath fully, he passed across the 
yard, and out at the gate. ^ There he hesitated which 
way home he should take, as he had hesitated tliat far 
gone evening, when he had come' up upon the erranc^, 
to poor Rachel Frost. More thafi four years had elapsed 
since then, and Dan ^-as now fourteen ; btit he was a 
young and childish boy of his age, which might be owing 
to the fact of his being so kept under by his mother. 

“I have a good mind to trick»her!” soliloquised be; 
alluding, it must be owned, to that revered mother. 
** She wouldn’t let me go out to Bill Hook’s to-night ■ 
though I telled her as it wasn’t for no nonsense 1 wantea 
to see him, but about that there gray ferret. I will, too ! 
ni go back the field way, and cut down there. Shell 
be none the wiser.” ^ 

Now, this was really a brave resolve^ for Dan Duff. 
The proposed road would take him past the Willow Pool; 
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and he, in common with other timorous spirits, had been 
given to eschew that place at night, since the end of 
Rachel, It must be supposed that the business touching 
the gray ferret was one of importance, for Dan to lose 
sight of his usual fesyrs, and turn towards that pool. 

Not once, from that time to this, had Dan Duff taken 
this road alone at night From that cause probably, "ho 
sooner had he now turned into the lane, than he began 
to think of Rachel. He would have preferred to think 
of anything else in the world ; but he found, as many 
others are obliged to find, that unpleasant thoughts 
cannot be driven away at will. It was not so much 
that the past night of misfortune was present to liim, 
as that he feared to meet the ghost of Rachel. 

He went on, glancing furtively on all sides, his face 
and his hair growing hotter and hotter. There, on his 
right, was the gate through which he had entered the 
field to give chase to the supposed cat ; there, on the 
left, was the high hedge; before him lay the length of 
lane traversed that evening by the tall man, who had 
remained undiscovered from that hour to this. Dan could 
see nothing now ; no tall man, no cat ; even the latter 
might have proved a welcome intruder. He glanced up 
at the calm sky, at the bright moon riding overhead. 
The night was perfectly still ; a lovely night, could Dan 
only have kept the ghosts out of his mind. 

Suddenly a horse, in the field on the other side the 
hedge, set up a loud neigh, right in Dan’s ear. Coming 
thus unexpectedly, it startldH Dan above everything. He 
half resolved to go back, and turned round’ and looked 
j;he way he had come. But he thought of the gray ferret, 
and plucked up sonid‘ courage and went on again, 
intending, th% moment he came sight of the Willow 
Pool, to make a dash past at his utmost speed. 

The intention was not carried out Clambering over 
the gate which led to tke enclosure, a more ready way to 
Dan thanf opening it, he was brought within view of the 
pool.r There it was, down in the dreary lower part, near 
uie trees. The pool itself ^was distinct enough, lying 
to the right, and Dan involuntarily looked towards it 
Not to have saved his life, could Dan have helped looking. 

Susan Peckaby had said ?o Jan, that her heart leaped 
into her mouth Ut the sight of the white caw in the pound. 
Poor Dan Duff might have said that his heart leaped 
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right out of him, at sight now of the Willow Pool. For 
tliere was some shadowy figure moving round it, 

Dan stood powerless. But for the gate behind him he 
would have turned and ran ; to scramble back over that, 
his limbs utterly refused. The delay^ caused him, in spite 
of his fear, to discern the very obvious fact, that the 
shhdowy figure was not that of a w’Oinan habited in 
white — as the orthodox ghost of Rachel ought to have 
been — but a man^s, wearing dark clothes. There flashed 
into^ Dan’s remembrance the frequent nightly visits of 
Robin Fi'ost to the pond, bringing with it a ray of relief. 

Robin had been looked upon as little better than a 
lunatic since the misfortune ; but, to Dan Duff, he ap- 
peared in that moment w'orth his w^eight in gold. Robin’s 
companionship was as good as anybody’s to ward off the 
ghostly fears, and Dan set off, full speed, towards him. 
To go right up to the pond would take him a few yards 
out of his w^ay to Bill Hook’s. What of that ? To exchange 
words with a human tongue, Dan, in that moment of 
superstitious fright, would have gone as many miles. 

He had run more than half the intervening distance, 
w'hen he brought himself to a halt. It had become evident 
to Dan’s sight that it was not Robin Frost. Whoever it 
might be, he was a head and shoulders taller than Robin ; 
and Dan moved up more quietly, his eyes strained forward 
in the moonlight. A suspicion came over him that it 
might be Mr, Verner ; Dan could not, at the moment, 
remember anybody else so tall, unless it was Mr. Jan, 
The figure stood now with Us back to him ; apparently 
gazing into the pool. Dan advanced with slow steps ; if 
it was Mr, Verner, he would not presume to intrude upon 
him ; but when he came nearly cfose, he saw that it bore 
no resemblance to th© figure of Mr. Verner. Slowly, 
gHdingl}^ the figure turned round ; turned its face right 
upon Dan, full in the rays of the bright moon ; .and the 
most awful yell you ever heard went forth upon the still 
night air. ' n 

It came from Dan Duff. What could have be^n its 
meaning ? Did he think l;;^e saw the ghost, which IrS 
had been looldng out for the last half-hour — poor Rachel’s ? 
—saw it beyond this figure which had turned upon him ? 
Dan alone knew. That he hfed fallen into the most appal- 
ling terror, was certain. His eyes were starting, the drops 
of perspiration poured off him, and his hair rose up on end. 
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The figure—just as if it ^-ad possessed neither sight nor 
hearing, neither sense nor sympathy for human sound- 
glided noiselessly away ; and Dan went yelling on. 

Towards home now. AH thought of Bill Hook and the 
gray ferret was gone. Away he tore, the nearest way, 
which took him past ^he pound. He never saw the whUe 
cow ; had the cow been a veritable ghost, Dan had not 
seen it then. The yelis subsidihg into moans, and the 
perspiration into fever heat, he gained his mother’s, and 
broke the window, as you have heard, in passing in. 

Such were the particulars ; but as yet they were not 
known. The first person to elicit them was Roy the bailiff. 

After Jan Verner had departed, saying he should be back 
by and by, and giving Mrs. Duff strict orders to keep the 
boy quiet, to allow nobody near him but herself, and, above 
all, no questioning, Mrs. Duff quitted him, “ that he might 
get a bit o’ sleep,” she said. In point of fact, Mrs. Duff 
was burning to exercise her gossiping powers with those 
other gossipers below. To them she descended ; and found 
Susan Pedkaby holding forth upon the subject of the white 
cow. 

“You be wrong, Susan Peckaby,” said Mrs. Duff. “It 
warn’t the white cow at all ; Dan warn’t a-nigh the pound. 
He told Mr. Jan so.” 

“Then what was it?” returned Susan Peckaby. 

One of the present auditors was Roy the bailiff. He had 
only recently pushed in, and had stood listening in silence, 
taking note of the various comments and opinions. As 
silentljr, he moved behind the group, and was stealing up 
the stairs. Mrs. Duff placeff herself before him. 

“Where be you a-going, Mr. Roy? Mr, Jan said as 
3».ot a soul was to go a^high him to disturb him with talk. 
A nice thing, it ’ud be, f<ff it to settle on his brain I ” 

“I ain’t a-going to disturb hid:i,” returned Roy. “I 
have seen something myself to-night that is not over- 
kind. I’d like to get a inkling if it’s the same that has 
frightened him,” ■ 

“ Was il in the pound ? ” eagerly asked Mrs. Peckaby, 

“ The pound be smoked I ” was the polite answer 
^uchsafed by Roy. “Then’ll go mad with th* white 
donkey one of these days.” 

“ There can’t be any outlet to it, but one,” observed Mrs. 
Chuff, the blacksmith’s wife, gfiving her opinion in a loud 
key* ** He mus^ ha* seen Rachel Frost’s ghost*” 
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. , Have been and seen that . to-nigbt, Mr. Roy?’* 
cried Susan Peckaby. 

‘ * Maybe I have, and maybe I haven’t, ” was Roy’s 
satisfactory reply, “ All I say is. I’ve seen something' 
that Fd rather not have seen ; something that ’ud have 
sent all , you women ' into fits. ■ ’Tw^irn’t unlike Rachel, 
and ’twere clothed in white. I’ll just go and take a look 
at Dan, Mother Duff, No fear o’ my disturbing him.” 

Mother Duff, absorbed with her visitors, allowed him to 
go on without further impediment. The first thing Roy 
did upon getting upstairs, was to shut the chamber door ; 
the next, to arouse and question the suffering Dan. Roy 
succeeded in getting from him the particulars already 
related, and a little more ; insomuch that Dan mentioned 
the name which the dead man had borne in life. 

Roy sat and stared at him after the revelation, keeping 
silence. It may have been that he was digesting the 
wonder; it may have been that he was deliberating upon 
his answer. . 

** Look you here, Dan Duff,” said he, by and by, bolding 
the shaking boy by the shoulder. ** You just breathe that 
name again to living mortal, and see if you don’t get hung 
up by the neck for it. ’Twas nothing but Rachel’s ghost. 
Them ghosts takes the form of anything that it pleases, 
’em to take ; whether it’s a dead man’s, or whether it’s a 
woman’s, what do they care ? There’s no ghost but Rachel’s 
’ud be a-hovering over that pond. Where be your senses 
gone, not to know that ?” 

Poor Dan’s senses appeared to be wandering somewhere 
yet ; they certainly were not in him. He shook and moaned, 
and finally fell into the same sort of stupor as before. Roy 
could make nothing further of him., and he went down. ^ 
Well, ’’said he to tl^e assemblage, “Fve,gotit out of 
him. The minute he saw me, he stretched his arm out — 

* Mr. Roy,’ says he, ‘ Pm sick to unburden myself to some- 
body ’ ; and he up and told. He’s fell off again now, like 
one senseless, and I question if he ’3 remember teeing me.” 

And what was it? And what was it? ” questioned the 
chorus. “ Rachel’s ghost ? ” * 

“It was nothing less, you'^may be sure,” replied Roy, 
his tone expressive of contempt that they should have 
thought it could be anything less. “ The young idiot 
must take and go by the pond on this bright night, and 
in course he saw it. Right again’ his laee, he says, it 
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appeared ; there wasn't no mistaking of it. It was a- walk- 
ing round and round the pool.” 

Considerable shivering in the assembly. Polly Dawson, 
who was on its outskirts, shrieked, and pushed into its 
midst, as if it were a safer place. The women drew into 
a closer circle, and I'lanced round at an imaginary ghost 
behind their shoulders. 

“Was it that as you saw yourself to-night, Mr. Roy?” 

“Never mind me,” was Roy’s answer. “I ain’t one to 
be startled to death at sight of a sperit, like boys and 
women is. I had my .pill in what 1 saw, I can tell ye. 
And my advice to ye all is, keep within your own doors 
after nightfall.” 

Without further salutation, Roy departed. The women, 
with one accord, began to make for the staircase. To 
contemplate one who had just been in actual contact with 
the ghost — which some infidels had persistently asserted 
throughout was nothing but a myth — was a sight not to be 
missed. But they were driven back again. With a succes- 
sion of yells, the like of which had never been heard, save 
at the Willow Pond that night, Dan appeared leaping down 
upon them, his legs naked and his short shirt flying behind 
him. To be left alone, a prey to ghosts or trieir remem- 
brances, was more than the boy, with his consciousness 
upon him, could bear. The women 5 ’ened also, and fell 
back one upon another ; not a few being under the impres- 
sion that it was the ghost itself. 

What was to be done with him? Before the question 
was finally decided, Mrs. ^ascroft, the landlady of the 
Plough and Harrow, who had made one of the company, 
went off to her bar, \vhence she hastened back again with 
fin immense hot tumbler, three parts brandy, one part 
water, the whole of which was poured down the throat 
of Dan, 

“ There’s nothing like it for restoring folks after a fright,” 
remarked Mrs. Bascroft^ 

The re^lt of the dose was, that Dan Duff subsided into 
a state of real stupor, so profound and prolonged that even 
jran Began to doubt whether he would awake from it. 
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CHAPTER L. 

MR. AND MRS. TERNER. 

Lionel Verner sat over his morning fetters, bending upon 
on5 of them a perplexed brow, A claim which he had 
settled the previous spring — at least, which he believed 
had been settled — was now forwarded to him again. That 
there was very little limit to his wife’s extravagance, he had 
begun to know. 

In spite of Sibylla’s extensive purchases made in Paris 
at thb time of their marriage, she had contrived by the 
end of the following winter to run up a tolerable bill at 
her London milliner’s. When they had gone to town in 
the early spring, this bill was presented to Lionel. Four 
hundred and odd pounds. He gave Sibylla a cheque for 
its amount, and some gentle, loving words of admonition 
at the same time— not to spend him out of house and home. 

A second account from the same milliner had arrived 
this morning — been delivered to him with other London 
letters. Why it should have been sent to him, and not to 
his wife, he was unable to tell — unless it was meant as 
a genteel hint that payment would be acceptable. The 
whole amount was for eleven hundred pounds, but part of 
this purported to be “To bill delivered” — four hundred 
and odd pounds— the precise sum which Lionel believed 
to have been paid. Eleven hundred pounds 1 and all the 
other claims upon him ! No^wmnder he sat with a bent 
brow. If things went on at this rate, Verner ’s Pride would 
come to the hammer. 

He rose, the account in his hand, and proceeded to hi? 
wife’s dressing-room. -sAmong other habits,- Sibylla was 
falling into that of indolence, scarcely ever rising to break- 
fast now. Or, if she rose, she did not come down. 
Mademoiselle Benoite came whisking out of a side room 
as he was about to enter, 

“ Madame’s toilette is not made, sir,” cried she, in a tart 
tone, as if she thought he ha<lno right to enter. 

“ What of that," ” returned Lionel. And he went in. 

Just as she had got out of bedj save that she had a blue 
quilted silk dressing-gowui toown on, and her feet were 
thrust into blue quilted slippers, sat Sibylla, before a good 
fire. She leaned in an easy-chatr, reading; a miniature 
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breakfast service of Sevres china, containing chocolate, on 
a low table at her side. Some people like to read a word 
or two of the Bible, as soon as conveniently may be, after 
getting up in the morning. Was that good book the study 
of Sibylla? Not a^ all. Her study was a French novel 
By dint of patience, and the assistance of Mademoiselle 
Benoite in the hard words and complicated sentences, Mrs. 
Verner contrived to arrive tolerably well at its sense. 

Good gracious ! ” she exclaimed, when Lionel appeared, 
are you not gone shooting with the rest ? ” 

‘*I did not go this morning,” he answered, closing the 
door and approaching her. 

** Have you taken breakfast ? ” she asked. 

** Breakfast has been over a long while. Were I you, 
Sibylla, when I had guests staying in the house, I should 
try and rise to breakfast with them.” 

‘‘Oh, you crafty Lionel! To save you the trouble of 
presiding. Thank you,” she continued good-humouredly, 
“ I am more comfortable here. What is this story about 
a ghost ? The kitchen’s in a regular commotion, Benoite 
says.” 

“To what do you allude ? ” asked Lionel. 

“ Dan Duff is dying, or dead,” returned Sibylla. “ Benoite 
was in Deerham last night, and brought him home to carry 
her parcels, in going back again, he saw, as he says, 
Rachel Frost’s ghost, and it terrified him out of his senses. 
Old Roy saw it too, and the news has travelled up 
here.” 

Sibylla laughed as she sp6ke. Lionel looked vexed. 
“They are very stupid,” he said. “ A pity but they kept 
^uch stories to themselves. If they were only as quiet as 
poor Rachel’s ghost it might be better for some of 
them.” • ^ 

“Of course jyou would wish it kept quiet,” said Sibylla, 
in a tone full of significance. “I like to hear of these 
frights — it is good fun.”#. 

He didtfiot fathom in the remotest degree the meaning 
of h^r tone. But he had not gone thither to dispute about 
fhosts. ^ 

“ Sibylla,” he gravely said, putting the open account into 
her hand, “ I have received this bill this morning.” 

Sibylla ran her eyes oveif it with indifference ; first at 
the bill’s hesidp to see whence it came, next at its sum 
total 
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**What m old cheat! Eleven hundred pounds I I am 
sure I have not had the half,” 

Lionel pointed to the part *‘bi11 delivered.” ** Was that 
not paid in the spring ? ” 

** How can -I recollect?,” rf^turned' Sibylla, speaking as 
carelessly as before. . * ' 

I think you may recollect if . you try. I gave you a 
cheque for the amount,” 

yes, I. do recollect now. ' It has not been paid,” 

** But, my dear,. I say, I gave the cheque, for it.” ■ 

** I cashed the cheque myself. ,I wanted . some money, 
just then. You can’t think how fast money goes in 
London, Lionel.” 

The avowal proved only what he suspected. Neverthe- 
less it hurt him greatly— grieved him to his heart’s core. 
Not so much the spending of the money, as the keeping the 
fact from him. What a lack of good feeling, of confidence, 
it proved. 

He bent towards her, speaking gently, kindly. Wniat- 
ever might be her faults to him, her provocations, he could 
never behave otherwise to her than as a thorough gentle- 
man, a kind,, husband.. , , , ■ 

It was not right to use that cheque, Sibylla. It was 
made out in Madame Lebeau’s name, and should have been 
paid to her. But why did you not tell me ? ” 

Sibylla shrugged her shoulders in place of answer. 
She had picked up many such little national habits of 
Mademoiselle Benoite’s. Very conspicuous just then was 
the upright line on Lionel’s br<jw. 

** The amount altogether is, you perceive, eleven hundred 
pounds,” he continued 

Yes,” said Sibylla. ** She’s a* cheat, that Madam < 1 , 
Lebeau. 1 shall make Benoite wlite her a French letter, 
and, tell her so.” • 

‘‘ It must be paid. But it is a great deal of money. I 
cannot continue to pay these large sums, Sibylla. I have 
not the money to do it with.” » 

Not the money I When you know you are paying heaps 
for Lady Verner ! Before you tell me not to spends you 
should cease supplying her.” ♦ 

Lionel’s very brow flushed. **My mother has a claim 
upon me only in a degree less than you have,” he gravely 
said. “Part of the revenue^ of Verner’s Pride ought to 
have been hers years ago ; and they wxre not,” 
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If my husband had lived — if he had left me a little 
child — Verner’s Pride would have been his and mine, and 
never yours at all.” 

“ Hush, Sibylla ! You don’t know how these allusions 
hurt me,” he interrupted, in a tone of intense pain. 

They are true,” 5aid Sibylla. 

But not — forgive me, my dear, for saying it — not the 
less unseemly.” 

Why do you grumble at me, then ? ” 

I do not grumble,” he answered in a kind tone. Your 
interests are mine, Sibylla, and mine are yours. I only 
tell you the fact — and a fact it is — that our income will not 
stand these heavy calls upon it Were I to show you how 
much you have spent in dress since we were married — what 
with Paris, London, and Heartburg — the sum total would 
frighten you.” 

** You should not keep the sum total,” resentfully spoke 
Sibylla. Why do you add it up ? ” 

I must keep my accounts correctly. My uncle taught 
me that.” 

** I am sure he did not teach you to grumble at me,” 
she rejoined. “ I look upon Verner’s Pride as mine, more 
than yours ; if it had not been for the death of my husband, 
you would never have had it.” 

Inexpressibly vexed — vexed beyond the power to answer, 
for he would not trust himself to answer — Lionel prepared 
to quit the room. He began to wish he had not had 
Verner’s Pride, if this was to be its domestic peace. Sibylla 
petulantly threw the Frencfe book from her lap upon the 
table, and it fell down with its page open. 

Lionel’s eyes caught; its title, and a flush, not less deep 
than the preceding flush, darkened his brow. He laid his 
open palm upon the page with am, involuntary movement, 
as if he would guard it from the eyes of his wife. That she 
should be reading that notorious work 1 

‘‘Where did you getjthis?” he cried, “It is not a fit 
book for yj3u,” 

“There^s nothing the matter with the book as far as I 
l?iave'gone.” 

“ Indeed you must not read it ! Pray don’t, Sibylla ! 
You will be sorry for it afterwards.” 

“ How do you know it is not a fit book ? ” 

“ Because I have read it,” 

“ There I You have read it I And you would like to 
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denv the pleasure to me ! Don’t say you are never 
selJlsIu’’ 

Sibylla I What is lit for me to read may be most unit 
for you. „ I, read' the book when I., was a young man; I 
w^ould not read it now. ' ' is ^ k Benoite’s ? ” he inquired^ 
seeing the name In' the first page. ■ * 

^lYes, kis.*’ ' 

Lionel closed the book. ** Promise me, Sibylla, that you 
wdl! not attempt to read, more- of it Give it her back at 
once, and tel! her tO' send it. out of the house, or. to keep- 
it under lock and key while it remains within, it’* . ' 

Sibylla hesitated, : 

** Is it so very hard a promise ? ” he tenderly asked. I 
•would do a great deal more for you,” 

Yes, Lionel, I will promise,’’* she replied, a better feeling 
coming oyer her. I will i-ive it her back now, Benoite I ” 

Slie called loudly. Benoite heard, and came in. 

*‘ Mr. Verner says this is not a nice book. You may 
take it away.” 

Mademoiselle Benoite advanced with a red face, and took 
the book. 

*‘Have you any more such books?” inquired Lionel, 
looking at her. 

“ No, sir, I not got one other,” hardily replied she. 

^**Have the goodness to put this one away.. Had your; .' 
mistress been aware of the nature of the book, she had not 
suffered you to produce it” .. 

Mademoiselle went awa}’’, her skirts jerking, Lionel bent 
down to his wife. 

** You know that it pains me^to find fault, Sibylla,” he 
fondly whispered. ** I have, ever your ' welfare' and 'liappL' 

ness at heart. More anxiously,-' I think, than ■ you . have ,1,, 

'" ■ ' 

CHAPTER LI. 

COMMOTION IN DEEjiHAM. 

Lionel Verner was strolling out later in the day, and pnet 
the shooting-party coming hjme. After congratulating**' 
them on their good spoii, he was turning home with them, 
when the gamekeeper intimated that ,he*^ should be glad to 
speak a. word to him in privat*. Upon which, Lionel let 
the gentlemen go on. 
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If my husband had !tved-“if he had left me a little 
child — Verner’s Pride would have been his and mine, and 
never yours at all,” 

Hush, Sibylla I You don’t know how these allusions 
hurt me,” he interrupted, In a tone of intense pain, 

‘‘They are true,” 5aid Sibylla. 

“But not — forgive me, my dear, for saying it— not the 
less unseemty.” 

“ Why do you grumble at me, then ? ” 

: “ I do not grumble,” he answered in a kind tone. “Your 

^ li» interests are mine, Sibylla, and mine are yours. I only 
tell you the fact — and a fact it is — that our income will not 
stand these heavy calls upon it. Were I to show you how 
much you have spent in dress since w^e were manded — what 
with Paris, London, and Heartburg— the sum total would 
frighten you.” 

“You should not keep the sum total,” resentfully spoke 
Sibylla. “ Why do you add it up ?” 

“ I must keep my accounts correctly. My uncle taught 
me that.” 

“ I am sure he did not teach you to grumble at me,” 
she rejoined. “ I look upon Verner’s Pride as mine, more 
than yours ; if it had not been for the death of my husband, 
you would never have had it.” 

Inexpressibly vexed — vexed beyond the power to answer, 
for he would not trust himself to answer — Lionel prepared 
to quit the room. He began to wish he had not had 
Verner’s Pride, if this was to be its domestic peace. Sibylla 
petulantly threw the Frencfe book from her lap upon the 
table, and it fell down with its page open. 

Lionel’s eyes caught; its title, and a flush, not less deep 
Clian the preceding flush, darkened his brow. He laid his 
open palm upon the page with an, involuntaiy movement, 
as if he would guard it from the eyes of his wile. That she 
should be reading that notorious work I 

“Where did you get^this?” he cried. “It is not a fit 
book for jmu.” 

“There^s nothing the matter with the book as far as I 
htave gone.” 

“Indeed you must not read it! Pray don’t, Sibylla! 
You will be sorry for it afterwards.” 

“ How do you know it is not a fit book ? ” 

“ Because I have read it” 

“ There I You have' read it I And you would like to 
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deny the pleasure to me I DonT say you are never 
seliish.” 

“ Sibylla ! What is fit for me to read may be most unfit 
for you. I read^the book when L.was a young man; I 
would not .read it now. ' , Is- it Benoite*s ? ” he inquired^ 
seeing the name in the first page. ■ •, 

‘ites, it is.”, 

Lionel closed the book. Promise me, Sibylla, that you 
wdl! not attempt to read more of it. Give it her back at 
once, and tell her to /send ,it out of the house, or to keep 
it under lock and key while it remains within it”. 

Sibylla hesitated.' 

** it so very hard a promise? ” he tenderly asked. ^ .d* I ' 
would do a great deal more for you.” ■ 

“ Yes, Lionel, I will promise,” she replied, a better feeling 
coming over her*, I will give it her back now. Benoite- 1 ” .■ 

She called loudly. Benoite heard, and came in, 

“Blr. Verner says this is not a nice book. You may 
take it a-way.” ' 

Mademoiselle Benoite advanced with a red face, and took 
the book, 

“Have you any more such books?” inquired Lionel, 
looking at lier. 

“No, sir, I not got one other,” hardily replied she. 

“ Have the goodness to put this one away. Had your 
mistress been aware of the nature of the book, she had not 
suffered you to produce it.” 

Mademoiselle went away, her skirts jerking. Lionel bent 
down 'to'.. his wnfe, ■ ■ 

“You know that it pains me* to find fault, Sibylla,” he 
fondly whispered. **I have ever your welfare and happi- 
ness at heart. More aimously,- I think, than you have^ 
mine.” • 

• ' ■ ■ , ■* 

CHAPTER LI. 


COMMOTION IN DEEfilHAM. 


I 


Lionel Verner was strolling out later in the day, and piet 
the shooting-party coming h^me. After congratulating*^ 
them on their gao3 sport, he wais turning home with them, 
when the gamekeeper intimated that he should be glad to 
speak a word to him in private. ' Upon which, Lionel let 
M the gentlemen go on. ^ 
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‘‘ What is it, Broom ? ” asked he. 

there’l?h?'m?*^/^®^'^®‘^’ altered, that 

«Xllt night, ’’answered Broo„>; 

•iji “.TL"'';'’' p“«ta 

I? E- poachers, hang ’em ! It’s alvinf 

Rohm Fros_^ sir What on earth have lome to h I can’ 
conceive. This last few nights he have took tn 
out With a gun. He lays himself down in the coose nr^ 
duch, or the open field-no matter where-lnd^here he 

“On°thp’^ always pointed.” 

.< S ? asked Lionel 

He best knows himself, sir. He’s going quite craVbM 
Its my belief; he have been half-way to itflfis long wS 
tTT" *he brushwood^ot Si 

. We il gpet shot for a poacher, or somp nf fiia 
poachers will shoot him. as sure as it’s a gun that t 

“ What can be his motive ? ” mused Lionel. 

poaching, than I should go out thieving.” ^ ^ 

^ 1 saw him trailing along last night in flip mn^^r 

hfn. S’, "C"* S £ 

at niht””“.*“^" oiajllatthew was capable of going out 

fit* sii* > that’s for certain. It was not 

far , only down away by the bnck-kiln<j Tl-,pJl>r * 

ha, ohi'Jifd”?.:: 
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good as drop a warning to Robin 'of the risk he runs. He 
may "mind YOU.*’- ' ' ' 

■ I will,” said, Lionel. 

' The .gamekeeper torched his hat, and w^’nlked away. 
Lionel considered that lie might as- wpll give Robin the 
warning then ;^and he turned tovmrds the village. Before 
fair!|' entering it, he had met twenty, talkative persons, who 
gave him twenty different iwsions of the previous night’s 
doings, touching Dan Duff. ■ 

. Mrs. Duff ivas at her door vrhen Lionel went by. She 
generally w^as at her door, -unless she was serving customers, 
lie sto-pped to accost her. , 

** What’s the truth of this affair, Mrs. Duff?” asked he. 
** I have heard many reports of it?” 

Mrs. Duff gave as succinct an account as it was in het 
nature to give. Some would have told it in a third of th« 
time : but Lionel had patience; he was in no particulai 
hurry. 

* VI have been one of them to laugh at the ghost, sir 
a-saying that it never was Rachel’s, and that It never 
walked,” she added. But I’ll never do so again. Roy, 
he see it,- as well as Dan.” 

**Ohl he saw it, too, did he,” responded Lionel, with a 
good-natured smile of mockery. Mrs. Duff, you ought 
to be too old to believe in ghosts,” he more seriously 
resumed. ** I am sure Roy is, whatever he may choose to 
-say.” 

“ If it was no ghost, sir, what could have put our Dan 
into that awful fright ? Mr. J^n doesn’t know as he’ll 
overget it at all. He’s a-lying without a bit of conscientious- 
ness on my bed, his eves shut, and kis breath a-coming 
hard.” ^ 

Something frightened him, no doubt. The belief in 
poor Rachel’s ghost has been so popular^ that every night 
fright is attributed to that. Who was it went into a 
fainting fit in the road, fancying* Rachel’s ghost was 
w’'alking down upon them; and it proved afteru«irds to 
have been onlv the miller’s man with a sack of flour on Jiis 
back?” ' ^ 

**Oh, that!” slightingly returned Mrs. Duff. ‘Mt was 
that stupid Mother Grind, before they went off with the 
Mormons. She’d drop at her slfadder, sir, she would.” 

So would some of the rest of you,” said Lionel. ** I 
am sorry to hear that Dan is so ill.” 
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Mr. Jaii^s in a fine way over him, sir. Mrs. Bascroft 
^ave him just a taste of weak brandy and water, and Mr. 
Jan, when he come to know it, said we might just as well 
have give him pison ; and he’d not answer for his life or 
Ills reason. A pretty thing it’ll be for Deerham, if there’s 
more lives to be put in danger, now the ghost have took 
to walk again ! Mr. Bourne called in just now, sii*, to 
learn the rights of it. He went up and see Dan ; but 
nothing could he make of him. Would you be pleased to 
go up and take a look at him, sir ? ” 

Lionel declined, and wdshed Mrs. Duff good-day. 

He could do the boy no good, and had no especial wish 
to look at him, although he had been promoted to the 
notoriety of seeing a ghost A few steps farther he 
encountered Jan. 

‘^What is it that’s the matter wdth the boy?” asked 
Lionel, 

He had a good fright ; there’s no doubt about that,” 
replied Jan. “Saw a wdiite cow on its hind legs, it’s my 
belief. That wouldn’t have been much. The boy would 
have been all right by now, but the w^omen drenched him 
with brandy, and made him stupidly drunk. He’ll be better 
this evening. I can’t stop, Lionel ; I am run off my legs 
to-day.” j 

The commotion in the village increased as the evening ■ 
approached. Jan knew that young Dan would be well- 
save for any little remembrance of the fright which might 
remain — when the fumes of the brandy had gone off ; but 
he wisely kept his own ccpunsel, and let the public think 
he was in danger. Otherwise, a second instalment of the 
brandy might have been administered behind Jan’s back. 
^'To have a boy dying of fright from seeing a ghost was a 
treat in the marvellous line, which Deerham had never yet 
enjoyed. There had been no agitation like unto it, since 
the day of poor Rachel Frost. 

Brave spirits, some them I They volunteered to go 
out and pieet the apparition. As twilight approached you 
could not have got into Mrs. Duff’s shop, for there was the ' 
f?chief gathering. Arguments were being used to prove 
that, according to all logic, ^if a ghost appeared one night, t 
it was safe to appear a second. 

“Who’ll speak up to go ssnd watch for it ? ” asked Mrs. ; 
Duff. “ I can’t I can’t leave Dan. Sally Green’s 
a-sitling up by him now ; for Mr. Jan says if he’s left 
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again, lie shall lioM me responsible.' 'It don\ stand to 
reason as I can leave Sally Green in 'charge of the shop, 
though I can leave her a bit with Dan^- Not but what I’d 
go alone to the pond, and stop thei*e ■;■./ haven't got no 
tear.” • 

It singularly happened that those *who were kept at 
liorfie by domestic or other duties, had no fear; they, to 
hear them talk, would rather have enjoyed an encounteT 
solus with the ghost, than not. Those who could plead no 
home engagement professed themselves willing to under- 
take the expedition in company ; but freely avowed they 
would not go alone for the world. 

“Cornel wiiohl volunteer?” asked Mrs. Duff. 

’lid be a great satisfaction to .see the form it appears in, 
and have that set at rest. Dan, he’ll never be able to tell, 
by the looks of him now.” ' ■ 

“ I’ll go for one,” said bold Mrs. Bascroft. “And them 
as joins me shall each have a good stiff tumbler of some’at 
hot afore starting, to prime ’em again’ the cold.” 

Whether it was the brave example set, or whether it was 
the promise accompanying it, certain it was, that there was 
no lack of volunteers now. A good round dozen started, 
lining up the Plough and Harrow bar, as Mrs. Bascroft 
dealt out her treat with no niggard hand. 

“What’s a-doing now?” asked Bascroft, a stupid- 
looking man with red liair combed straight down his 
forehead, and coloured shirt-sleeves, surveying the inroad 
on his premises with surprise. 

“Never you mind,” sharply reproved his better half. 

“ These ladies is my visitors, and if I choose to stand treat 
round, what’s that to you? You share o’ liquor, 

Bascroft” ^ . ; " • 

Bascroft was not held in very great estimation by the 
ladies generally, and they turned their backs upon him. 

“We are a-going out to see the ghost, if you must know, 
Bascroft,” said Susan Peckaby, made one of the 

volunteers. ■ %'■ 

Bascroft stared- “What a set of idiots you must be ! ” 
grunted he. “ Mr. Jan says jy; Dan Duff see nothing* bufr 
a whitecow ; he telled me so hisself. Be you a-thinking 
to meet that there other white animal on your road, Mrs. 
Peckaby?” • 

“ Perhaps I am,” tartly returned Mrs. Peckaby. 

One, ’ud, think so. You can’t' want to go out to meet' 
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ghostesses ; you be a-going out to 5^our saints at New 
Jerusalem. whack that there donkey for being so slow, 
when he did come, if I was you.*^ 

Hastening away from Bascroft and his aggravating 
tongue, the expedition, having drained their tumblers, 
filed out. Down by the pound — relieved now of its caged 
inmate — went they, on towards the Willow Pond. The 
tumblers had made them brave. The night was light, as 
the preceding one had been ; the ground looked white, as 
if with frost, and the air was cold. The pond in view, they 
halted, and took a furtive glance, beginning to feel some- 
what chill. So far as these half glances aliowed them to 
judge, there appeared to be nothing near to it, ndthing 
upon its brink. 

“ IPs of no good marching right up to it,*’ said Mrs. 
Jones, the baker’s wife. “The ghost mightn’t come at 
all, if it saw all us there. Let’s get inside the trees.” 

Mrs. Jones meant inside the grove of trees. The 
proposition was most acceptable, and they took up their 
position, the pond in view, peeping out, and conversing 
in a whisper. By and by they heard the church clock 
strike eight. 

“I wish it ’ud make haste,” exclaimed Susan Peckaby, 
with some iinpatience. “ I don’t never like to be away 
from home long together, for fear of that there blessed 
white animal arriving.” 

“He’d wait, wouldn’t he?” sarcastically rejoined 
Polly Dawson. “He’d ” 

A prolonged hush — sh~sh ! from the rest restored 
silence. Something was rustling the trees at a distance. 

^They huddled closer^ together, and caught hold one of 
another. • 

Nothing ‘^appeared. The alarm went off. And they 
waited, without result, until the clock struck nine. The 
artificial strength within them had cooled by that time, 
their ardour had cooled, and they were feeling chill and 
tired. Susan Peckaby was upon thorns, she said, and 
urg;^d their departure. 

^ “ You can go if you like^’ was the answer. “ Nobody 
wants to keep you.” 

Susan Peckaby measured the distance between the pond 
and the she had to go, came to the determination 
to risk it. 

“ ril make a rush for iL I think.” said she, “ I sha’n’t 
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see nothing". For all I know,. . that,, quadruple may be 
right afore our door now. If he*— 

Susan Peckaby stopped, her ■ voice subsiding into a 
shriek. She, and those with her, became simultaneously 
aware that some wdiite fig,ure.was bearing down upon 

them. .' 'The, shrieks grew awful. * 

- It: proved to be Roy in his w^hite fustian jacket, Roy 
had never had the privilege of hearing a dozen women 
shriek in concert before ; at least, like this. His loud 
.derisive laugh was es:cessively aggravating. What with 
■ that, wdiat with the fright his , appearance had really put 
them in, they all tore off, leaving some hard words for 
Mm f and never stopped to take breath until they burst 
into the shop of Mrs. Duff. 

It was ^rather an ignominious w^ay of returning, and 
Mrs. Duff did not spare her comments. If she had went 
out to meet the ghost, sh’d ha’ stopped till the ghost 
came, sks would ! Mrs. Jones rejoined that them watched- 
for ghosts, as she had heered, never did come — which she 
had said so afore she went out I 

Master Dan, considerably recovered, was downstairs 

then. Rather pale and shaky, and accommodated with a 
chair and pillow, in front of the kitchen fire. The ex- 
pedition pressed Into the kitchen, and five hundred 
questions were lavished upon the boy. 

**What was it dressed in, Dan? Did you get a good 
sight of her face, Dan? Did it look just as Rachel used 
to look? Speak up, Dan*” 

*‘ It warn’t Rachel at all,” r<fplied Dan. 

This unexpected assertion brought a pause of discom- 
fiture. *‘He’s head ain’t right ye4” observed Mrs. Duff 
apologetically; and that’s why I’ve not asked hlrf5 
nothing.” ■. .:. • ,. 

*‘Yes, it is right, mother,” said Dan. ‘‘I never see 
Rachel last night. I never said as I did,” 

Another pause — spent in coiitemplating Dan. ‘‘I 
knowed a case like this, once afore,” observed* old Miss 
Till, who carried round the milk to Deerham. ‘‘A boy 
got a fright, and they couldnT bring him to at all. Epsui^i 
salts did it at last. Three puts of ’em they give, I think 
it was, and that brought his mind round.” 

it’s a good remedy,” acquiesced Mrs. Jones. There’s 
nothing- like plenty of Epsum salts for boys, I’d try ’em 
on him, Mother Duff.” 
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**Dan, dear,” said Susan Peckab}' insinuatingly — for 
she had come in along with the rest, ignoring for the 
moment what might be waiting at her door — **was it 
in the pound as you saw Rachel’s ghost? ” 

’Twarn’t Rachel’s ghost as I did see,” persisted Dan. 

**TeiI us who it was, then? ” asked she, humouringhini. 

The boy answered. But he answered below his breath ; 
as if he scarcely dared to speak the name aloud. His 
mother partially caught it 

‘'Whose?” she exclaimed, in a sharp voice, her tone 
changing. And Dan spoke a little louder. 

" it was Mr. Frederick Massingbird’s 1 ” 


CHAPTER LII. 

MATTtlEW frost’s NIGHT ENCOUNTER, 

Old Matthew Frost sat in his room at the back of the 
kitchen. It was his bedroom and sitting-room combined. 
Since he had grown feeble, the bustle of the kitchen and of 
Robin’s family disturbed him, and he sat much in his 
chamber, they frequently taking his dinner in to him. 

A thoroughly comfortable arm-chair had Matthew. It 
had been the gift of Lionel Vernei'. At his elbow was a 
small round table, of very dark wood, rubbed to bright- 
ness. On that table Matthew’s large Bible might generally 
be found open, and Matthew’s spectacled eyes bending over 
it. But the Bible was clbsed to-day. He sat in deep 
thought. His hands clasped upon his stick, something 
after the manner of old Mr. Verner ; and his eyes fixed 
lihrough the open window at the September sun, as it 
played on the gooseberry and currmt bushes in the cottage 
garden. 

The door opened, and Robin’s wife — her hands and arms 
white, for she was kneading dough — appeared, showing in 
Lionel ; who had come on after his conversation %vith Mrs. 
Duff, as you read of in the last chapter ; for it is necessary 
fo go back a few hours. cannot tell two portions of a 

history at "one and the same time. The old man rose, and 
stood leaning on his stick. 

“Sit domi, Matthew,” ^id Lionel, in a kindly tone. 
“Don’t let me^ disturb you.” He made him go into his 
seat again, and took a chair opposite to him. 
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*^The limti’s gone, sir, forme to stand afore you. TIrai 
time must go for us ail.” 

“Ay, that it must, Matthew^ If we live. I came in to 
speak to Robin. His wife savs she does not know where 
he is.^^ 

/“He*s, here and there and every wdiere,” was old 
Matthew’s answer. “One never knows how to take 
him, sir, ' or when tO' ' see him. My late master’s bounty 
to me, sir, is keeping us in, comfort, but I often ask 'Robin 
what he’ll do when I nni gone. It gives me many an hour’s 
care, sir. Robin, he don’t earn the half ' of ' a ■ living* 
..now,” . ^ ^ 

“ Be easy, Matthew,” was Lioners answ'er. “I am not 
sure that the annuity, or part of it, will not be continued to 
Robin. My uncle left it in riiy charge to do as I should see 
fit. I have never mentioned it, even to V'Ou ; and I think it 
might be as well for you not to .speak of it to Robin. It is 
to be hoped that he will get steady and hard-working 
again; were he to hear that there was a chance of his 
being kept witiiout work, he might never become so.” 

“The Lord bless my old master ! ” aspirated Matthew, 
lifting his hands. “ The Lord bless you, sir ! There’s not 
many gentlemen would do for us what him and you have.” 

Lionel bent his head forward, and lowered his voice to a 
%vhisper. “ Mattherv, what is this that I hear, of Robin’s 
going about the grounds at night with a loaded gun?” 

Matthew dung up his hands. Not with the reverence of 
the past minute, but with a gesture of despair. “ Heaven 
knows what he does it for, sir*! I’d keep him in; but it’s 
beyond me.” 

I know you would. You went ^’'ourself after him last 
night, Broom tells me.” , ^ ^ 

Matthew’s eyes fell. ,He hesitated much 141 his answer. 
“ I — yes, sir — 1 — I couldn’t get him home. It’s a pity.” 

“Y'ou got as far as the brick-kilns,^! hear. I was 
surprised. I don’t think you should be out at night, 
Matthew.’- " * ^ 

“No, sir, I am not a-going again.” 

The words this time were spoken readily enough. • Bn|:, 
from some cause or other, the old man was evidently em- 
barrassed. Flis eyes were not lifted, and bis clear face had 
gone red. Lionel searched his imagination for a reason, 
and could only connect it with his son* 

** Matthew,” «aid he, “1 am about to ask you a painful 
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question. I hope you will answer it. Is Robin perfectly 
sane ? 

*‘Ay, sir, as sane as I am. Unsettled he is, ever 
dwelling on poor Rachel, ever thinking of revenge ; but * 
his senses be as much his as they ever were. I wish his 
mind could be set at rest.” 

“ At rest in what w^ay ? *’ ^ 

**As to who it was that did the harm to Rachel. He 
has had it in his head for a long while, sir, that it was Mr. 
John Massingbird ; but he can’t be certain, and it’s the 
uncertainty that keeps his mind on the worrit.” • 

Do you know where he picked up the notion that -i 
was Mr. John Massingbird?” inquired Lionel, remembe^ 
ing the conversation on the same point that Robin ha^ 
once held with him, on that very garden bench, in th 
face of which he and Matthew were now sitting. 

Old Matthew shook his head. I never could learn, sb ’ 
Robin’s a dutiful son to me, but he’d never tell me that. ' . 
know that Mr. John Massingbird has been like a pill in hi^^ 
throat this many a day. Oftentimes have I felt thankfui, 
that he was dead, or Robin would surely have gone out to, 
where he was, and murdered him. Murder wouldn’t mend 
the ill, sir — as I have told him many a time,” 

** Indeed it would not,” replied Lionel. “The very fact 
of Mr. John Massingbird’s being dead, should have the 
effect of setting Robin’s mind at rest — if it was to him 
that his suspicions were directed. For my part, .X think 
Robin is wrong in suspecting him.” 

“I think so too, sir. I doi^’t know how it is, but I can’t 
bring my mind to suspect him more than anybody else. I 
have thought over things in this light, and I have thought 
’em over in that light ; and I’d rather incline to believe that 
she got acquainted with some stranger, poor dear! than 
that it was anybody known to us.*" Robin is in doubt; 
he has had some cause given him to suspect Mr. John 
Massingbird, but he is not sure, and it’s that doubt, I 
say, that worrits him, ” 

“At any^rate, doubt or no doubt, there is no cause for 
him to..go about at night with a gun. What does he do 
it for?” ® 

“ I have asked him, sir, and he does not answer. He 
seems to me to be on the WJ^ch.” i 

“ On the watch for what? ” rejoined Lionel. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” said old Matthew. “ If you’d 
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say a word to him, sir, it mig-Ht stop It. He got a foolish 
notion into his mind that poor Rachel’s spirit might come 
again, and he’d used to be about the pond pretty near 
every moonlight night. That fancy passed off, and he has 
gone to his bed at night as the rest of us have, up to the 
last week or so, when he has taken to go out again, and 
to barry a gun.” 

“It was a foolish notion,” remarked Lionel. “The 
dead do not come agai^n, Matthew.” 

Matthew made no reply. 

“ I must try and come across Robin,” said Lionel, rising, 
“ I wish you would tell him to come up to me, Matthew.” 

“ Sir, if you desire that he shall wait upon you at Verner’s 
Pride, he will be sure to do so,” said the old man, leaning 
on his stick as he stood. “ He has not got to the length of 
disobeying an order of yours. I’ll tell him.” 

It happened that Lionel did “come across” Robin Frost. 
Not to any effect, however, for he could not get to speak 
to him. Lionel was striking across some fields towards 
Deerham Court, when he came in view of Roy and Robin 
Frost leaning over a gate, their heads together in close 
confab. It looked very much as though they were talking 
secrets. They looked up and saw him ; but when he 
reached the place, both were gone. Roy was in sight, but 
the other had entirely disappeared. Lionel lifted his voice, 
“Roy, I want you.” 

Roy could not fain deafness, although there was every 
appearance that he would like to do it. He turned and 
approached, putting his hand* to his hat in a half surly 
manner. 

“ Where’s Robin Frost ? ” • 

“ Robin Frost, sir? He was here a minute or two agoner 
I met him accidental, jwnd I stopped him to«ask what he 
was about, that he hadn’t been at work this three days. 
He went on his way then, down the gap. Did you want 
him, sir?” • 

Lionel Verner’s perceptive faculties were tolerably de- 
veloped. That Roy was endeavouring to blind hin^, he 
had no doubt. They had n<j): met “accidental,” and 
topic of conversation had not been Robin’s wofk — of that 
he felt sure. Roy and Robin Frost might meet and tall? 
together all day long. It waf nothing to him. Why the} 
•should strive to deceive him was the only 001*10115 part about 
it. Both had striven to avoid meeting him ; and Roy wa* 
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talking to him now unwillingly. In a general way, Robin 
Frost was fond of meeting and receiving a word from 
Mr. Verner. 

“I shall see him another time,” carelessly remarked 

Lionel. ^‘Not so fast, Roy” for the man was turning 

away — I have not done with you. Will you be good 
enough to inform me what you were doing in front of my 
house last night ? ” 

** I wasn’t doing anything, sir. I wasn’t there.” 

“Oh, yes, you were,” said Lionel. “Recollect yourself. 
You were posted under the large yew tree on the lawn, 
watching my drawing-room windows.” 

Roy looked up at this, the most intense surprise in his 
countenance. “I never was on your lawn last night, sir; 
I wasn’t near it. Leastways not nearer than the side field. 
I happened to be in that, and I got through a gap in the 
hedge, on to the high road.” 

“ Roy, I believe that you nfere on the lawn last night, 
and watching the house,” persisted Lionel, looking fixedly 
at his countenance. For the life of him he could not tell 
whether the man’s surprise was genuine, his denial real. 
“What business had you thei'e ?” 

“ I declare to goodness, if it was the last word I had to 
speak, that I was not on your lawn, sir — that I did not 
watch the house. I did not go near the house. I crossed 
the side field, cornerwise, and got out into the road ; and 
that’s the nearest I was to the house last night.” 

Roy spoke unusually impressive for him, and Lionel 
began to believe that, so fer, he was telling* truth. He 
did not make any immediate reply, and Roy resumed. 

“WHiat cause hav^ you got to accuse me, sir? I 
^lOLildn’t be likely to wa^ch your house — why should I ? ” 

“Some man was watching it,” Replied Lionel. As you 
were seen in the road shortly afterwards, close to the side 
field, I came to the conclusion that it was you.” 

“I can be upon my oath that it wasn’t, sir,” answered 
Roy. 

“Very Veil,” replied Lionel, “I accept your denial, 
ilgut allow me to give you a recommendation, Roy — not 
to trouble yourself with my Affairs in any way. They do 
not concern you; they never will concern you; therefore, 
don’t meddle with them.” ^ 

He walked away as he spoke. Roy stood and gazed 
after him, a strange expression on his countenance. Had, 
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Llic}^ Tempest seen it, she might have renewed her warning 
10 Lionel. And yet she would have been puzzled to tell 
the meaning of the expression, for it did not look like a 
threatening one.- 

Had Lionel Verner turned up Clay Lane, upon leaving 
Matthew Frost’s cottage, instead of down it, to take a path 
acjspss the fields at the back, he would have encountered 
the Vicar of Deerham. That gentleman was paying 
parochial visits that day in Deerham, and in due course he 
came to Matthew Frost’s. He and Matthew had long 
been upon confidential terms ; the clergyman respected 
Matthew, and Matthew revered his pastor. 

Mr^ Bourne took the seat which Lionel had but recently 
vacated. He was so accustomed to the old man’s habitual 
countenance that he could detect every change in it ; and 
he saw that something was troubling him. 

am troubled in more ways than one, sir,” was the 
old man’s answer. ‘‘Poor Robin, he’s giving me trouble 
again ; and last night, sir, I had a sort of fright. A shock, 
it may be said. I can’t overget it.” 

What was its nature ? ” asked Mr. Bourne. 

“I don’t much like to speak of it, sir; and, beside 
yourself, there’s not a living man that I’d open my lips 
to. It’s an unpleasant thing to have upon the mind. Mr. 
Verner, he was here but a few minutes a-gone, and I felt 
before him like a guilty man that has something to conceal. 
When I have told it to you, sir, you’ll be hard of belief.” 

“ Is it connected with Robin? ” 

“No, sir. But it was my^going after Robin that led 
to it, as may be said. Robin, sir, has took these last 
few nights to go out with a gun. It has worrited me 
so, sir, fearing some mischief might ensue, that I couldn’j; 
sleep; and last evening, I thought I’d hobble out and 
see if I couldn’t get x^im home. Chuff, he said as he 
had seen him go toward the brickfield, and I managed 
to get down ; and, sure enough, I came upon Robin. He 
was l3nng down at the edge of the field, watching, as it 
seemed to me. I couldn’t get him home, sir'? I tried 
hard, but ’twas of no use. He spOke respectful ta me, 
as he always does ; ‘ Father;! I have got my work to do, 
and I must do it. You go back home, and go to sleep 
in quiet.’ It was all I coul^, get from him, sir, and at 
last I turned to go back ” ' 

“What was Robin doing ?” interrupted Mr. Bourne. 
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‘‘Sir, I suppose it’s just some fancy or other that he 
has got into his head, as he used to get after the poor 
child died. Mr. Verner has just asked me whether he is 
sane, but there’s nothing of that sort wrong about him. 
You mind the clump of trees that stands out, sir, between 
here and the brickield, by the path that would lead to 
Verner’s Pride ? ” added old Matthew in an altered tone.. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bourne. 

“ I had just got past it, sir, when I saw a figure crossing 
that bare corner from the other trees. A man’s shape, ft 
looked like. Tall and shadowy it was, wearing what 
looked like a long garment, or a woman’s riding-habit 
trailing nearly on the ground. The very moment my eyes 
fell upon it, I felt that it was something strange, and when 
the figure passed me, turning hs face right upon me— I saw 
the face, sir.” 

Old Matthew’s manner was so peculiar, his pause so 
impressive, that Mr. Bourne could only gaze at him and 
wait in wonder for what was coming. * 

“Sir, it was the face of one who has been dead these two 
years past — Mr. Frederick Massingbird.” 

If the rector had gazed at old Matthew before, he could 
only stare now. That the calm, sensible old man should 
fall into so extraordinary a delusion, was incomprehensible 
He might have believed it of Deerham in general, but not 
of Matthew Frost. 

“ Matthew, you must have been deceived,” was his quiet 
answer. . 


another face like Mr. 
Frederick Massingbird’s. Other features may have been 
made like his— it’s not for me to say they have not— but 
whose else would h^e the black mark upon it ^ The 
moonlight wp full upon it, and I could see even the little 
lines shooting out from the che%k, so bright was the 
night. The face was turned right upon me as it passed, 
and l am as clear about its being his as I am that it 
was me looking at it.” *■ 

“But fou know it Is a thing absolutely impossible,” 
^ think you must have dreamt this, 

Old Matthew shook his head. “I wouldn’t have told 

in a maze. I never 
telt the fatigue of a step all the way home after it When 
i got in, I couldn’t eat my supper; I couldn’t go to 
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bed. I sat up thinking, and the wife, she came in and 
asked what ailed me that I didn’t go to rest. I had got 
no sleep in my eyes, I told her, which was true; for, 
when 1 did get to bed, it was hours afore I could 
close ’em.” 

But, Matthew, I tell you that it is impossible. You 
mnist have been mistaken.” 

**Sir, until last night, had anybody told me such a 
thing, I should have said it was impossible. You know, 
sir, 1 have never been given to such fancies. There’s 
no doubt, sir; there’s no doubt that it was the spirit of 
Mr, Frederick Massingbird.” 

Matthew’s clear, intelligent eye was fixed firmly on 
Mr. Bourne’s — his face, as usual, bending a little forward. 
Mr. Bourne had never believed in spirits clergymen, 
as a rule, do not. A half smile crossed his lips. 

“ Were you frightened ? ” he asked. 

** I was not frightened, sir, in the sense that you, 
perhaps, put the question. I was surprised, startled. 
As I might have been surprised and startled at seeing 
anybody I least expected to see — somebody that I had 
thought was miles away. Since poor Rachel’s death, 
sir, I have lived, so to say, in communion with spirits. 
What with Robin’s talking of hxs hope to see kers, and 
my constantly thinking of her ; knowing also that it 
can’t be long, in the course of nature, before I am one 
myself, I have grown to be, as it were, familiar with 
the dead in my mind. Thus, sir, in that sense, no fear 
came upon me last night, ^ I don’t think, sir, I should 
feel fear at meeting or being alone with a spirit, any- 
more than 1 should at meeting a man. But I was 
startled and disturbed.” ^ ^ • 

** Matthew,” cried I^r. Bourne, in some j)erplexity, I 
had always believed you superior to these foolish things. 
Ghosts might do well enough for the old days, but the 
world has grown older and wiser. At any rate, the greater 
portion of it has.” ** 

“ If you mean, sir, that I was superior to tlie belief in 
ghosts, you are right. I never had a grain of faith tn sych 
superstition in my life ; aM I have tried ^11 means to 
convince my son what folly it was of him to hover round 
about the Willow Pond, \gith any thought that Rachel 
might ‘ come again.* No, sir, I have never been given 
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‘^And yet you deliberately assure me, Matthew, that 
you saw a ghost last night ! ” 

** Sir, liiat it was Mr. Frederick Massingbird, dead or 
alive, that I saw, I must hold to. We know that he is 
dead, sir, his wife buried him in that far land ; so what am 
I to believe ? The <face looked ghastly white, not like a 
person’s living.” 

Mr. Bourne mused. That Frederick Massingbird was 
dead and buried, there could not be the slightest doubt. 
He hardly knew what to make of old Matthew. The 
latter resumed. 

Had I been flurried or terrified by it, sir, so as to lose 
my presence of mind, or if I was one of those timid ^folks 
that see signs in dreams, or take every white post to be a 
ghost, that they come to on a dark night, you might laugh at 
and disbelieve me. But I tell it to you, sir, as you say, 
deliberates ; just as it happened. I can’t have much longer 
time to live, sir; but I’d stake it all on the truth that 
it was the spirit of Mr. Frederick Massingbird. When you 
have once knowm a man, there are a hundred points by which 
you may recognise him, beyond possibility of being mis- 
taken. They have got a story in the place, sir, to-day — as 
you may have heard — that my poor child’s ghost appeared 
to Dan Duff last night, and that the boy has been sense- 
less ever since. It has struck me, sir, that perhaps he 
also saw what I did,” 

Mr. Bourne paused. Did you say anything of this 
to Mr. Verner? ” 

“Not I, sir. As I tell y^u, I felt like a guilty man in 
his presence, one with something to hide. He married 
Mr. Fred’s widow, preUy creature, and it don’t seem a nice 
Uiing to tell him. If *it had been the other gentleman’s 
spirit, Mr. John’s, I should have tolfi him at once.” 

Mr. Bourne i*ose. To argue with old Matthew in his 
present frame of mind, appeared to be about as useless 
a waste of time as to argue with Susan Peckaby on the 
subject of the white doifl^ey. He told him he would see 
him agaiif in a day or two, and took his departure. 

Bu^ he did not dismiss the subject from his thoughts. 
No, he coulri not do that. Ife was puzzled. Such a tale 
from one like old Matthew — calm, pious, sensible, and 
verging on the grave, made nispre impression on Mr. Bourne 
than all Deerham could have made. Had Deerham come 
to him with the Story, he would have flung it to the winds. 
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He began to think that some person, from evil design or 
love of mischief, must be personating Frederick Massing- 
bird. It was a natural conclusion. And Matthew’s surmise, 
that the same thing might have alarmed Dan Duff, was 
perfectly probable. Mr. Bourne determined to ascertain the 
latter fact, as soon as Dan should be In a state of 
su<fliicient convalescence, bodily and mentally, to give an 
account. He had already paid one visit to Mrs. Duff’s—as 
that lady informed Lionel. 

Two or three more visits he paid there during the day, 
but not until night did he find Dan I'evived. In point of 
fact, the clergyman penetrated to the kitchen just after that 
startling communication had been made by Dan. The 
women were standing in consternation when the vicar 
entered, one of them strongly recommending that the 
copper furnace should be heated, and Dan plunged into 
it to bring him round.” 

« How is he now ? ” began Mr. Bourne. “ Oh ! I see ; 
he is sensible.” 

^‘Well, sir, I don’t know,” said Mrs Duff. ‘^Fm afraid 
as his head’s a-going right off. He persists in saying now 
that it wasn’t the ghost of Rachel at all — but somebody 
else’s.” 

If he wns put into a good hot furnace, sir, and kep’ 
at a even heat up to biling pint for half an hour — 
that is, as near biling as his skin could bear it — I 
know it ’ud do w^onders,” spoke up Mrs. Chuff. “ It’s a 
excellent remedy, where there’s a furnace convenient, and 
water not short.” . 

“Suppose you allow me to be alone with him for a few 
minutes,” suggested Mr. Bourne. “We will try and find 
out what will cui'e him ; won’t we, Dan ? ” ♦ 

The women filed out one by one. Mr. Bourne sat down 
by the boy, and took lus hand. In a soothing manner he 
talked to him, and drew from him by gentle degrees the 
whole tale, so far as Dan’s memory and belief w^ent. The 
boy shook in every limb as h^ told it. He could not 
boast immunity from ghostly fears as did old Matthew 
Frost. • ^ 

“ But, my boy, you should^ know that there ^are no such 
things as ghosts,” urged Mr, Bourne. “When once the 
dead have left this woridj^hey do not come back to it 
again.” 

“I see’d it, sir,” was Dan’s only ai^ument— -an all 



Strange rumours began to be rife in Deerham. The 
extraordinary news told by Dan Duff would have been 
ascribed to some peculiar hallucination of that gentle- 
man’s brain, and there’s no knowing but that the furnace 
might have been tried as a cure, had not other testimony 
arisen to corroborate it. Four or five different people, in 
the course of as many days — or rather nights — saw, or 
professed to have seen, the apparition of Frederick 
Massingbird. 

One of them was Master Cheese. He was one night 
coming home from paying a professional visit — in slight, 
straightforward cases j^n could trust him — when he saw 
by the roads] de what appeared to^be a man standing up 
under the hedge, as if he had taken his station there to 
look at the passers-by. 

‘‘He’s up to no good,*’ quoth Master Cheese to himself. 
“ I’ll go £^nd dislodge the fellow.” 

Accordingly Master Cheese turned off the path where he 
\MdLS Walking, and crossed the waste bit — only a yard or 
two in breadth — that ran by file side of the road. Master 
Cheese, it must be confessed, did not want for bravery ; he 
had a great deal rather face«danger of any kind than hard 
work; and the rumour about Fred Massingbird’s ghost 
had been rare nuts for him to crack. Up he went, 
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sufficient one with him. “ It was stood over the pool, 
it was, and it turned round right upon me as I went up. 
I see the porkypine on his cheek, sir, as plain as 
anything.” 

The same account as old Matthew’s ! 

“How was the person dressed?” asked Mr. Bourne. 
“ Did you notice ?” 

“ It had got on some’at long — a coat or a skirt, or 
some’at. It was as thin as thin, sir.” 

“ Dan, shall I tell you what it was — as I believe ? It 
was somebody dressed up to frighten you and other timid 
persons.” 

Dan shook his head. “No, sir, ’twasn’t ’Twas the 
ghost of Mr. Frederick Massingbird.” 
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having tio thouglit in his head al that moment of ghosts, 
but rather of poachers. 

^ ‘I say, you fellow---— ’’ he was beginning, and there he 
stopped dead. 

He stopped dead, both in step and tongue. The figure, 
never moving, never giving the faiptest indication that 
it, was alive, stood there like a statue. Master Cheese 
looked in its face, and saw the face of the late Frederick 
, Massingbird. , ^ , , 

It is pleasant to come across a dead man at moonlight 
—a man whose body lias been safely reposing* in the ground 
ever so long ago. Master Cheese did not howl as Dan 
Duff had done. He set off down the road — he was too 
fat to propel himself over or through the hedge, though 
that was the nearest way— -he took to his heels down the 
road, and arrived in an incredibly short space of time at 
home, bursting into the surgery and astonishing Jan and 
the surgery boy. 

“ I say, Jan, though, haven’t I had a fright? ” 

Jan, at the moment, was searching in the prescription- 
book. He raised his eyes, and looked over the counter. 
Master Cheese’s face had turned white, and drops of wet 
were pouring off it — in spite of his bravery. 

“ What have you been at ? ” asked Jan. 

I saw the thing they are talking about, Jan. It zs 
Fred Massingbird ’s.” 

Jan grinned. That Master Cheese’s fright was genuine, 
there could be no mistaking, and it amused Jan excessively. 

‘*What had you been taking?” asked he, in his 
incredulity. ^ 

I had taken nothing,” retorted Master Cheese, who did 
not like the ridicule. had not* had the opportunity of 
taking anything — unless it was y?>ur medicine. Catch nSe 
tapping that ! Look iiere, Jan. I was coming by Crow 
Corner, when I saw a something standing back in the 
hedge. I thought it was some poaching fellow hiding 
there, and w^ent up to dislodge hkn. Didn’t I wish myself 
up in the skies'? It was the face of Fred Massingbird.” 

“The face of your fancy,” slightingly I'eturned Jan. 

“I swear it was, then I JTherel There’s no mislak^g 
7zzm. The hedgehog on his cheek looked* larger and 
blacker than ever.” 

Master Cheese did not to talk of this abroad ; the 
surgery boy, Bob, who had listened wiUi open ears, did 
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not fail to talk of it, and it spread throughout Deerliam ; 
additional testimony to that already accumulated. In a 
few days’ time, the commotion was at its height ; nearly 
the only persons who remained in ignorance of the re- 
ported facts being the master and mistress of Verner’s Pride, 
and those connected ^ith them, relatives on either side. 

That some great internal storm of superstition was 
shaking Deerhain, Lionel knew. In his happy ignorance, 
he attributed it to the rumour which had first been cir- 
culated, touching Rachel’s ghost. He was an ear-witness 
to an angry^ colloquy at home. Some indispensable trifle 
for his wile’s toilette was required suddenly from Deerham 
one evening, and Mademoiselle Benoite ordered lh.^t it 
should be sent for. But not one of the maids would go. 
The Frenchwoman insisted, and there ensued a stormy 
war. The girls, one and all, declared they’d rather give 
up their service, than go abroad after nightfall. 

When the fears and the superstitions came palpably in 
Lionel’s way, he made fun of them* — as Jan might have done. 
Once or twice he felt half provoked ; and asked the people, 
in a tone between earnest and jest, whether they were not 
ashamed of themselves. Little reply made they ; not one 
of them but seemed to shrink from mentioning to Lionel 
Verner the name that the ghost had borne in life. 

On nearly the last evening that it would be light during 
this moon, Mr. Bourne started from home to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Hook, the labourer’s wife. The woman had been 
ailing for some time ; partly from natural illness, partly 
from chagrin — for her daughter Alice was the talk of the 
village — and she had now become seriously ill. On this 
day Mr. Bourne had accidentally met Jan ; and, in con- 
versing upon parish * matters, he had inquired after 
ISirs. Hook. ^ 

Very mudii worse,” was Jan’if answer. Unless a 
change takes place, she’ll not last many days.” 

The clergyman was shocked ; he had not deemed her to 
be in danger. ‘‘I will ^o and see her to-day,” said he. 
“ You cancel! her that I am coming.” 

He yvas a conscientious man ; liking to do bis duty, and 
esfkcially kind to those that r'ere in sickness or trouble. 
Neither did^ he willingly break a specific promise. He 
made no doubt that Jan delivered the message, and there- 
fore he went ; though it was l^te at night when he started, 
other duties havlig detained him throughout the day. 
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His most direct way from the vicarage to Hook’s cottage, 
took iiim past the Willow Pond. Ife ha.d no fear of ghosts, 
and therefore lie chose it, in preference to going down Clay 
Lane, which was farther round. The Willow Pool looked 
lonely enough as he passed it, its waters gleaming in the 
moonlight, its willows bending. A kittle farther on, the 
clergyman’s ears became alive to the sound of sobs, as 
from a person in distress. There was Alice Hook, seated 
on a bench underneath some elm-trees, sobbing enough to 
break her heart. ■ ^ ^ . 

i However the girl might have got herself under the 
censure of the neighbourhood, it is a clergyman’s office to 
console, rather than to condemn. And he could not help 
liking pretty Alice; she had been one of the most tract- 
able pupils in his Sunday-school. He addressed her as 
soothingly, as considerately, as though she were one of 
the first ladies in his parish ; harshness would not mend 
the matter now. Her heart opened to the kindness. 

*H’vfe broke mother’s heart, and killed her! ” cried she, 
with a wild burst of sobs. “But for me, she might have 
got well.” 

“She may get well still, Alice,” replied the vicar. “I 
am going on to see her now. What are you doing here?” 

am on my way, sir, to get the fresh physic for her. 
Mr, Jan, he said this morning as somebody was to go for 
it; but the rest have been out all day. As I came along, 
I got thinking of the time, sir, when I could go about by 
daylight with my head up, like the best of ’em; and it 
overcame me.” 

She rose up, dried her eyes with her shawl, and Mr. 
Bourne proceeded onwards. He h^d not gone far, when 
something came rushing past Jiim from the opposite 
direction. It seemed rgore like a thing thaq a man, with 
its swdft pace — and he recognised the face of Frederick 
Massingbird. 

Mr. Bourne’s pulses stood stilly and then gave a bound 
onwards. Clergyman though He was, he could not, for 
his life, have helped the queer feeling wduch came over him. 
He had sharply rebuked the superstition in his parishioner ; 
had been inclined to ridicule "Matthew Frost ; \md cherished 
a firm and unalterable belief that some foolish wight was 
playing pranks with the public ; but all these suppositions 
and convictions faded in this moment; and the clergyman 
felt that that which had rustled past was ihe veritable dead 
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and-gone Frederick Massingbird, in the spirit or in the 
flesh. 

He shook the feeling off— or strove to shake it. That it 
was Frederick Massingbird in the flesh he did not give a 
second supposition to ; and that it could be Frederick 
Massingbird in the spirit, was opposed to every past belief 
of the clergyman’s life. But he had never seen such “a 
likeness ; and though the similarity in the features might 
be accidental, what of the black star? 

He strove to shake the feeling off ; to say to himself that 
some one, bearing a similar face, must be in the village ; 
and he went on to his destination. Mrs. Hook was better ; 
but she vras lying in the place unattended, all of them' out 
somewhere or other. The clergyman talked to her and 
read to her ; and then waited impatiently for the return of 
Alice. He did not care to leave the woman alone. 

** Where are they all?” he asked, not having inquired 
before. 

They were gone to the wake at Broxley, a small place 
some two miles distant. Of course ! Had Mr. Bourne 
remembered the wake, he need not have put the question. 

An arrival at last. It was Jan. Jan, attentive to poor 
patients as he was to rich ones, had come striding over, the 
last thing. They asked him if he had seen anything of 
Alice in his walk. But Jan had come across from Deerham 
Court, and that would not be the girl’s road. Another 
minute, and the husband came in. The two gentlemen 
left together. 

“She is considerably bett^.r, to-night,” remarked Jan. 
“ She’ll get about now, if she does not fret too much over 
Alice.” 

^‘Itis strange where Alice can have got to,” remarked 
Mr. Bourne. JFIer prolonged absepce, coupled with the 
low spirits the girl appeared to be in, rather weighed upon 
his mind. “ I met her as I was coming here an hour ago,” 
he continued. “She ouglut to have been home long before 
this.” 

“ Perhaps she has encountered the ghost,” said Jan, in 
a joke. 

“I saw it ^o-night, Jan.” 

“ Saw what ? ” asked Jan, looking at Mr. Bourne. 

“ The — the party that appearc to be personating Frederick 
Massingbird.” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” uttered Jan. 
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‘ ‘ I did. And I never saw such a likeness in my life.” 

“ Even to the porcupine,” ridiculed Jan. 

“ Even to the porcupine,” gravely replied Mr, Bourne. 
‘*Jan, l am not joking. Moreover, I do not consider it a 
subject for a joke. If any one is playing the trick, it is an 
infamous thing, most disrespectful to 3 r 50 ur brother and his 
wife. And if not ” 

“ If not— what ? ” asked Jan. 

** 111 truth, I stopped because I can’t continue. Frederick 
Massingbird’s spirit it cannot be — unless all our previous 
belief in the non-appearance of spirits is to be upset — and it 
caunot be Frederick Massingbird in life. He died in 
Austi;alia, and was buried there. l am puzzled, Jan.” 

Jan was not. Jan only laughed. He believed there 
must be something in the moonlight that deceived the 
people, and that Mr. Bourne had caught the infection from 
the rest. 

Should it prove to be a trick that any one is playing,” 
resumed the clergyman, ‘‘ I shall — ” 

Hollo ! ” cried Jan. “ What’s this ? Another ghost ? ” 

They had nearly stumbled over something lying on the 
ground. A woman, dressed in some light material. Jan 
stooped. 

“ It’s Alice Hook ! ” he cried. 

The spot was that at which Mr. Bourne had seen her 
sitting. The empty bottle for medicine in her hand told 
him that she had not gone upon her errand. She was in- 
sensible and cold. 

“ She has fainted,” remarka^ Jan. “ Lend a hand, will 
you, sir?” 

Between them they got heron the bench, and the stirring 
revived her. She sighed once or^ twice, and opened hear 

‘‘Alice, girl, what is it? How were you taken ill?” 
asked the vicar. 

She looked up at him ; she looked at Jan. Then she 
turned her eyes in an opposite direction, glanced fearfully 
round, as if searching for some sight that sh^ dreaded; 
shuddered, and relapsed into insensibility. * ^ 

“ We must get her home,”'^bserved Jan. ^ 

“There are no means of getting her home in her present 
state, unless she is carried,” ^id Mr, Bourne. 

“That’s easy enough,” returned Jan. And he caught her 
up in his long arms, apparently having’ to exert little 
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strength in the action. *VPut her petticoats right, will 
you ? cried he, in his unceremonious fashion. 

The clergyman put her things as straight as he could, as 
they hung over Jan’s arm, “You’ll never be able to carry 
her, Jan,” said he. 

“Not carry her ! returned Jan. “ I could carry you, if 
put to it. ^ 

And away he went, bearing his burden as tenderly and 
easily as though it had been a little child. Mr. Bourne 
could hax'dly keep pace with him. 

“You go on, and have the door open,” said Jan, as they 
neared the cottage. “We must get her iii without the 
mother hearing, upstairs,” 

They had the kitchen to themselves. Hook, the father, a 
little the worse for w^hat he had taken, had gone to bed, 
leaving the door open for his children. They got her in 
quietly, found a light, and placed her in a chair. Jan took 
off her bonnet and shawl — he was handy as a woman ; and 
looked about for something to give her. He could find 
nothing except water. By and by she got better. 

Her first movement, when she fully recovered her senses, 
was to clutch hold of Jan on the one side, of Mr. Bourne on 
the other. 

“ Is it gone ? ” she gasped, in a voice of the most intense 
terror. 

“Is what gone, child ? ” asked Mr. Bourne. 

“The ghost,” she answered. “It came right up, sir, 
just after you left me. I’d rather die than see it again.” 

She was shaking from head to foot. There was no 
mistaking that her terror was intense. To attempt to meet 
it with confuting argu^ients would have been simply folly, 
£wid both gentlemen kne^gsr that it would. Mr Bourne con- 
cluded that tip same sight, which Jiad so astonished him, 
bad been seen by the girl. 

“ I sat down again after you went, sir,” she resumed, her 
teeth chattering. “I knew there was no mighty hurry for 
my being back, as you had gone on to mother, and I sat on 
ever so long, and it came right up again me, brushing my 
k(jees*with its things as it passed. At the first moment I 
thought it flight be you coming back to say something to 
me, sir, and I looked ‘Up. It turned its face upon me, and 
I never I'e member nothing aft^r that” 

“ Whose face ? ” questioned Jan, 

- “ The ghost ’s/sm ^ Mr*:"Fred Masslngbjrd*s«” > 
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Bah I ’’ said Jail. Faces look alike in the moonlight.” 

*‘’Twas his face,” answered the girl, from between her 
shaking lips. “ I saw its every feature, sir.” 

Pox'Ciipine and all ?” retorted Jan, ironically. 

“ Porkypine and all, sir. Pm not sure that I should have 
knowed it at first, but for the porkypiife,” 

•What were they to do with the girl? Leave her there, 
and go? Jan, who was more skilled in ailments than Mr. 
Bourne, thought it possible that the fright had seriously 
infured her. 

’*‘You must go to bed at once,” said he. '^Fll just 
say a word to your father.” 

Jati was acquainted with the private arrangements of the 
Hooks’ household. He knew that there was but one sleep- 
ing apartment for the whole family— the room above, where 
the sick mother was lying. Father, mother, sons, and 
daughters all slept there together. The “ house ” consisted 
of the kitchen below and the room above it. There were 
many such on the Verner estate. 

Jan, carrying the candle to guide him, went softly up the 
creaky staircase. The wife was sleeping. Hook ' was 
sleeping, too, and snoring heavily. Jan had something to 
do to awake him ; shaking seemed useless. 

“ Look here,” said he in a whisper, when the man was 
aroused, ‘‘Alice has had a fright, and I think she may 
perhaps be ill through it; if so, mind you come for me 
without loss of time. Do you understand, Hook ? ” 

Hook signified that he did. 

“Very well,” replied Jan. Should ” 

“What’s that ! what’s that? ” 

The alarmed cry came from the mother. She had 
suddenly awoke. , ♦ 

“ It’s nothing,” said:»Jan. “ I only had a, word to say to 
Hook. You go to sleep again, and sleep quietly.” 

Somehow Jan’s presence carried, reassurance with it to 
most people. Mrs. Hook was ^contented. “ Is Ally not 
come in yet ? ” asked she. ^ 

“ Come in, and downstairs,” replied Jan. “ Good- 
night. Now,” said he to Alice, when he returned'to ^he 
kitchen, “ you go on to bed^ndget to sleep ; #.nd don’t get 
dreaming of ghosts and goblins.” 

They were turning out at the door, the clergyman 
and Jan, when the girl flew to them in^a fresh attack of 
terror. ^ 
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** I daren’t be left alone,” she gasped. ^*Oh, stop a 
minute ! Pray stop, till I be gone upstairs.” 

“Here,” said Jan, making light of it. “Fll marshal 
you up.” 

He held the candle, and the girl flew up the stairs as fast 
as young Cheese had flown from the ghost. Her breath 
was panting, her bosom throbbing. Jan blew out the 
candle, and he and Mr. Bourne departed, merely shutting 
the door. Labourers’ cottages have no fear of midnight 
robbers. 

“What do you think now ?” asked Mr. Bourne, as they 
moved along. 

Jan looked at him. ** You are not thinking, surely, 
that it is Fred Massingbird’s ghost I ” 

“No. But I should advise Mr. Verner to place a watch, 
and have the thing cleared up-— who it is, and what 
it is.” 

“Why, Mr. Verner?” 

“Because it is on his land that the disturbance is 
occurring. This girl has been seriously frightened.” 

“You may have cause to know that, before many hours 
are over,” answered Jan. 

“Why! you don’t fear that she will be seriously 

m?” 

“Time will show,” was all the answer given by Jan. 
“As to the ghost, I’ll either believe in him, or disbelieve 
him, when I come across him. If he were a respectable 
ghost, he’d confine himself to the churchyard, and not walk 
in unorthodox places, to frighten folks.” 

They looked somewhat curiously at the seat near which 
Alice had fallen ; at the Willow Pond, farther on. There 
was no trace of a ghos4 about then — at least, that they 
could see — ai^d they continued their way. In emerging 
upon the high road, whom should they meet but old Mr. 
Bitterworth and Lionel, arm in arm. They had been to an 
evening meeting of the n^agistrates at Deerham, and were 
walking home together. 

To see the vicar and surgeon of a country village in 
cctopany by night, imparts t^e idea that some one of its 
inhabitants*^* may be in extremity. It did so now to Mr. 
Bitterworth — 

“ Where do you come from f ” he asked. 

“ From Hookjs,” answered Jan. “ The mother’s better 
to-night j but I have had another patient there. The girl, 
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Alice, has seen the ghosts or fancied that she saw it, and 
was terrified, literaily, out of her senses. ” ^ 

“ How is she going on ? ” asked Mr. Bitterworth. 

“ Physically, do you mean, sir ? ” 

No, I meant morally, Jan. If all accounts are true, the 
girl has been losing herself.” ^ 

’“Law!” said Jan. “Deerliam has known that this 
many a month past. IM try and stop it, if I were Lionel.” 

“ Stop what ?” asked Lionel. 

“Pd build ’em better dwellings,” composedly went on 
Jan. ‘‘They might be brought up to decency then.” 

“It’s true that decency can’t put its head into such 
dwellings as that of the Hooks’,” observed the vicar. 

“ People have accused me of showing leniency to Alice 
Hook, since 4he scandal has been known; but I cannot 
show harshness to her when I think of the home the girl 
was reared in.” 

The words pricked Lionel. None could think worse of 
the homes than he did. He spoke in a cross tone ; we are 
all apt to do so, when vexed with ourselves. “What » 
possesses Deerham to show itself so absurd just now? 
Ghosts ! They only affect fear, it is my belief.” 

“Alice Hook did not affect it, for one,” said Jan. “ She 
may have been frightened to some purpose. We found her 
lying on the ground, insensible. They are stupid, though, 
all the lot of them.” 

“ Stupid is not the name for it,” remarked Lionel. “A 
little superstition, following on Rachel’s peculiar death, 
may have been excusable, corssidering the ignorance of the 
people here, and the tendency to superstition inherent in 
human nature. But why it should have been revived now, 

I cannot imagine.” 

Mr.. Bitterworth arvi Jan had walked on. The vicar 
touched Lionel on the arm, not immediately to follow 
them. 

“Mr. Verner, I do not hold ^ood with the policy which 
seems to prevail, of keeping this "matter from yo^,” he said, 
in a confidential tone. “ I cannot see the expediency of it 
in any way. It is not Rachel’s Frost’s ghost that is s^id 
to be terrifying people.” m 

“Whose then?” asked Lionel. 

“Frederick Massingbird’?*,” 

Lionel paused, as if his ears deceived him. 

“ ?” he repeated. 
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Frederick Massingbird’s.” 

How perfectly absurd !” he presently exclaimed. 

** True,” said Mr. Bourne. “ So absurd that, were it not 
for a circumstance which has happened to-night, I scarcely 
think I should have brought myself to repeat it My 
conviction is, that some person bearing an extraordinary 
resemblance to Frederick Massingbird is walking about 
terrify the neighbourhood.” 

“ I should think there’s not another face living, that 
bears a resemblance to Fred Massingbird’s,” observed 
Lionel. “ How have you heard this ? ” 

“The first to tell me of it was old Matthew Frost He 
saw him plainly, believing it to be Frederick Massingblrd’s 
spirit — although he had never believed in spirits before. 
Dan Duff holds to it that he saw it ; and now Alice Hook ; 
besides others. I turned a deaf ear to all, Mr. Verner ; but 
to-night I met one so like Frederick Massingbird that, 
were Massingbird not dead, I could have sworn it was 
himself. It was wondrously like him, even to the mark 
on the cheek.” 

“ I never heard such a tale ! ’’ uttered Lionel. 

“That is precisely what I said — until to-night I assure 
you the resemblance is so great, that if we have all female 
beerham in fits, I shall not wonder. It strikes me — it is 
the only solution I can come to — that some one is per- 
sonating Frederick Massingbird for the purpose of: a 
mischievous joke — though how they get up the resemblance 
is another thing. Let me advise you to see into it, ML 
Verner.” r. 

Mr. Bitlerworth and Jan were turning round in front, 
waiting; and the vicar .hastened on, leaving Lionel glued 
tef the spot where he stood- 

CHAPTER LIV. 

. MRS. duff’s bill. 

Pb? 4 L r peal ! peal 1 came the sound of the night-bell at 
Jan’s windo’T." as he lay in beS, For Jan had caused the 
night-bell to be hung there since he was factotum. 
“Where’s the good of waking up the house?” remarked 
Jan ; and he made the alteration. 

Jan got up witfi the first sound, and put his head out at 
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the window. Upon wliipli, Hook— for he was the applicant 

advanced. Jan’s window being', as you may remember, 

nearly on a level with the ground, presented favourable 
auspices for holding a face to face colloquy with night 

visitors. ■ 

‘‘ She’s mortal bad, sir,” was Hook% salutation. 

Who is ?” asked Jan. “Alice, or the missis?” 

“Not the missis, sir. The other. But I shouldn’t ha' 
liked to trouble you, if you hadn’t ordered me.” 

“ I won’t be two minutes,” said Jan, 

It seemed to Hook that Jan w^as only one, so speedily 
did he come out. A belief w^as popular in Deerham that 
Mr.* Jan slept with his clothes on ; no sooner would a 
night summons be delivered to Jan, than Jan was out with 
the summoner, ready for the start. Before he had closed 
the surgery door, through which he had to pass, there 
came another peal, and a woman ran up to him. Jan 
recognised her for the cook of a w’-ealthy lady in the 
Belvedere Road, a Mrs. Ellis. 

“Law, sir ! what a provident mercy that you are up and 
ready ! ” exclaimed she. “ My mistress is attacked again.” 

“Well, you know what to do,” returned Jan. “You 
don’t want me.” 

“ But she do want you, sir. I have got orders not to go 
back without you.” 

“I suppose she has been eating cucumber again,” 
remarked Jan. 

“Only a bit of it, sir. About the half of a small one, 
she took for her supper. A^d now the spasms is on her 
dreadful.” 

“Of course they are,” replied Jan. “She knows how 
cucumber serves her. Well, I c^n’t come. I’ll send Mr. 
Cheese, if you like. ,But he can do no mjpre good than 
you can. Give her the drops and get the hot flannels ; 
that’s all.” 

“You are going out, sir ! ” crjed the woman, in a tone 
that sounded as if she woulcf like to be i^iipertinent. 
“ You are come for him, I suppose?” turning a sharp 
tongue upon Hook. 

“Yes, I be,” humbly replied Hook. “ Poo^AlIy ” 

The woman set up a scream, “You’d attend her, that 
miserable castaway, afore nyou’d attend my mistress!” 
hurst out she to Jan. “ Who’s Ally Hook, by the side of 
folks of standing ?” . 
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** If she wants attendance, she must have it,’^ was the 
composed return of Jan. *^ She has got a body and a soul 
to be saved, as other folks have. She is in danger ; your 
mistress is not” 

“ Danger I What has that got to do with it?” angrily 
answered the woman.^' You’ll never get paid there, sir.” 

I don’t expect it,” returned Jan. If you’d like CheesS, 
that’s his window,” pointing to one in the house. “ Throw 
a handful of gravel up, and tell them I said he was to 
attend.” 

Jan walked off with Hook. He heard a crash of gravel 
behind him ; so concluded the cook was flinging at Mr, 
Cheese’s window in a temper. As she certainly Was, 
giving Mr. Jan some hard w-ords in the process. Just as 
Lady Verner had never been able to inculcate suavity on 
Jan, so Dr. West had found it a hopeless task to endeavour 
to make Jan understand that, in medical care, the rich 
should be considered before^ the poor. Take, for example, 
that Mte noire of Deerham just now, Alice Hook, and put 
her by the side of a born duchess ; Jan would have gone to 
the one who had most need of him, without reference to 
w’hich of the two it might be. Evidently there was little 
hope for Jan. 

Jan, with his long legs, outstripped the stooping and 
hard-worked labouring man. In at the door and up the 
stairs he went, into the sleeping room. 

Did you ever pay a visit to a room of this social grade ? 
If not, you will deem the introduction of this one highly 
coloured. Had Jan been a head and shoulders shorter, he 
might have been able to stand up in the lean-to attic, 
without touching the lath and plaster of the roof. On a 
Io^S^ bedstead, on a flock mattress, lay the mother and two 
children, abouL eight and ten. How they made room for 
Hook also, was a puzzle. Opposite to it, on a straw 
mattress, slept three sons, grown up, or nearly so ; between 
these beds was another strj^w mattress where lay Alice and 
her sister, ^ year younger; no curtains, no screens, no 
anything. All were asleep, with the exception of the 
mo^er*“ and Alice ; the former c^uld not rise from her bed ; 
Alice appeared too ill to rise from hers. Jan stooped his 
head and entered. 

A few minutes, and he set hiifiself to arouse the sleepers. 
They might make^ themselves comfortable in the kitchen, 
he told them, for the rest of the night : he wanted room in 
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the place turn himself round, and they must go out of it. 
And so he bundled them out Jan was not given to stand 
upon ceremony. But it is not a pleasant room to linger in, 
sa we will leave Jan to it 

It was pleasanter at Lady Verner’s. Enough of air, and 
light, and accommodation there. BuJ even in that desir- 
afcjie residence it was not all couleur de rose. Vexations 
intrude into the most luxurious home, whatever may be 
the superfluity of room, the admirable style of the archi- 
tecture ; and they were just now agitating Deerham Court 

On the morning which rose on the above night — as 
lovely a morning as ever September gave us — Lady 
Verier and Lucy Tempest received each a letter from 
India. Both were from Colonel Tempest The contents 
of Lady Verner’s annoyed her, and the contents of Lucy’s 
annoyed her. 

It appeared that some considerable time back, nearly, if 
not quite, twelve months, Lucy had privately written to 
Colonel Tempest, urgently requesting to be allowed to go 
out to join him. She gave no reason or motive for the 
request, but urged it strongly. That letter, in con- 
sequence of the moving about of Colonel Tempest, had 
only just reached him ; and now had arrived the answer 
to it. He told Lucy that he should very shortly be 
returning to Europe; therefore it was useless for her to 
think of going out. 

So far, so good. However Lucy might have been vexed 
or disappointed at the reply — and she was both ; still more 
at the delay which had taken place-— there the matter 
would have ended. But Colonel Tempest, having no 
idea that Lady Verner was a stranger to this request ; 
inferring, on the contrary, that she was a party to it, 
and must, therefore, be growing*tired of her charge, had 
also written to her an^ elaborate apology for* leaving Lucy 
so long upon her hands, and for being unable to comply 
with her wish to be relieved of her. This enlightened 
Lady Verner as to what Lucy hai done. 

She was very angry. She was worse than ?»ngry ; she 
was mortified. And she questioned Lucy a greaj: deal 
more closely than that yoiyjg lady liked, as to what Sier 
motive could have been, and why she was tire(?of Deerham 
Court. 

Lucy, all self-conscious oCthe motive by which she had 
been really actuated, stood before her ii^ce a culprit. **1 
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am not tired of Deerham Court, Lady Verner. But I 
wished to be with papa.” 

‘‘Which is equivalent to saying that you wish to be 
away from me,” retorted my lady. “ I ask you why ? ” 

“indeed, Lady Verner, I am pleased to be with you; I 
like to be with you.^ It was not to be away from you that 
I wrote. It is a long while since I saw papa ; so loijg, 
that I seem to have forgotten what he is like.” 

“ Can you assure me, in all open truth, that the wish to 
be with Colonel Tempest was your sole reason for writing, 
unbiassed by any private feeling touching Deerham?’* 
returned Lady Verner, searching her face keenly. “I 
charge you answer me, Lucy.” 

Lucy could not answer that it was her sole reason, unless 
she told an untruth. Her eyes fell under the gaze bent 
upon her, 

“I see,” said Lady Verner. “You need not equivocate 
more. Is it to me that you have taken a dislike? or to 
any part of my arrangements ? ” 

“ Believe me, dear Lady Verner, that it is neither to you 
nor to your home,” she answeredj the tears rising to her 
eyes. “ Believe me, l am as happy here as I ever was ; on 
that score I have no wish to change.” 

It was an unlucky admission of Lucy’s, “on that score.” 
Of course, Lady Verner immediately pressed to know on 
what other score the wish might be founded. Lucy 
pleaded the desire to be with her father, which Lady 
Verner did not believe; and she pleaded nothing else. 
It was not satisfactory to my lady, and she kept Lucy 
the whole of the morning, harping upon the sore point. 

Lionel entered, and interrupted the discussion. Lady 
Verner put him in possession of the facts. That for 
spine cause which Lucy refused to explain, she wanted to 
leave Deerham Court ; nad been venting, tw-elve months 
back, to Cololiel Tempest, to be allowed to join him in 
India ; and the negative answer had arrived but that 
morning. Lady Verner would like the motive for her 
request explained ; but Lucy was obstinate, and would 
not explaiit' it. 

Lionel turned his eyes on Lucy. If she had stood 
selT-cohscious before Lady V<5rner, she stood doubly self- 
conscious noW. Her eyelashes were drooping, her cheeks 
were crimson, 

“ She says she has no faul? to find with me, no fault to 
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find with the arrangements of my house,” pursued Lady 
Verner, “Then I want to know what else it that 
should drive her away from Deerham. Look at her, 
Lionel I That is how she stands — unable to give me an 
' answer.”' . .■ ' - ' ■ " ■ ' 

Lady Verner might equally well iiave said, Look at 
Lionel, stood self-conscious also. Too well he knew 
the motive— absence from him — which had actuated Lucy. 
From him, the married man ; the man who had played her 
false ; away, anywhere, from witnessing the daily happiness 
of him and his wife. He read it all, and Lucy saw that 
lie did. . 

It were no such strange wish, surely, to be where my 
dear papa is 1 ” she exclaimed, the crimson of her cheeks 
turning* to scarlet. 

“ No,” murmured Lionel, “no such strange wish. I 
I wish / could go to India, and free the neighbourhood of 
I my presence ! ” 

\ A curious wish ! Lady Verner did not understand it. 
Lionel gave her no opportunity to inquire its meaning, for 
he turned to quit the room and the house. She rose and 
laid her hand upon his arm to detain him. 

“I have an engagement,” pleaded Lionel. 

I “A moment yet. Lionel, what w this nonsense that Is 
disturbing the equanimity of Deerham ? About a ghost I ” 
*‘Ah, what indeed?” returned Lionel, in a careless tone, 
as if he would make light of it. “You know what Deer- 
ham is, mother. Some think Dan Duff saw his own 
shadow ; some, a white cov? in the pound. Either is 
I sufficient marvel for Deerham.” 

“ So vulgar a notion ! ’’reiterated Lady Verner, resuming 
her seat, and taking her essence* bottle in her delicatelf- 
gloved hand. “ I wonder you don’t stop it, L&onel,” 

“ I ! ” cried Lionel, opening his eyes in considerable 
surprise. “ How am I to stop it? ” 

“You are the Lord of Deerhan;^. It is vulgar, I say, to 
have such a report afloat on your estate.” ^ 

Lionel smiled. “ I don’t know how you are to put away 
vulgarity from stargazers an<}^ villagers. Or ghosts ^thfflr 
— if they once get ghosts in their heads.” •'S ■ 

He finally left the Court, and turned towards home: 
His mother’s words about die ghost had brought the 
subject to his mind; if, indeed, it had required bringing; 

N but the whispered communication of the vicar the previous 
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night had scarcely been out of his thoughts since. It 
troutjjed him. In spite of himself, of his good sense and 
reason, there was an undercurrent of uneasiness at work 
within him. Why should there be? Lionel could not 
have explained had he been requii'ed to do it. That 
Frederick Massingdird was dead and buried, there could 
be no shade of doubt ; and ghosts had no place in the 
creed of Lionel Verner. All true ; but the consciousness 
of uneasiness was there, and he could not ignore it. 

In the last few days, the old feeling touching Lucy had 
been revived with unpleasant force. Since that night 
which she had spent at his house, when they saw, or 
fancied they saw, a man hiding himself under the tree, he 
had thought of laer more than was agreeable ; more than 
was right, he would have said, but that he saw not how to 
avoid it. The little episode of this morning at his motheris 
house had served to open his eyes most completely, to show 
him how intense was his love for Lucy Tempest. It must 
be confessed that his wife did little towards striving to 
retain his love. 

He went along, thinking of these things. He would 
have put them from him ; but he could not. The more he 
tried, the more unpleasantly vivid they became. Tush !” 
said Lionel. ** I must be getting nervous ! I’ll ask Jan 
to give me a draught.” 

He was passing Dr. West’s as he spoke, and he turned 
into the surgery. Sitting on the bung of a large stone jar 
was Master Cheese, his attitude a disconsolate one, his 
expression of countenance rebellious. 

Is Mr. Jan at home ? ” asked Lionel. 

** No, he’s not at home, sir,” replied Master Cheese, as 
IT the fact were some, personal grievance of his own. 
‘‘Here’s alLthe patients, all the giaking up of the physic 
left in my charge, and Pd like to know how I am to do it? 
I can’t go out to fifty folks at a time? ” 

“And so you expedit^p the matter by not going to one I 
Where i^ Mr. Jan ? ” 

“He was fetched out in the night to that beautiful Ally 
Hook,” grumbled Master Cheese. “It’s a shame, sir, 
folks are scrying, for him to give his time to ^er. 1 had to 
leave my warm bed and march out to that fanciful Mother 
Ellis, through it, who’s alwaf/s getting the spasms. And I 
had about forty poor here this morning, and couldn’t get a 
bit of comfortable breakfast for ’em.., , Miss Deb,, she never 
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kept my bacon warm, or anything ; and somebody had 
eaten the meat out of the veal pie when I got back. ^Jan 
will have those horrid poor here twice a week, and if I 
speak against it, he tells me to hold my tongue.’^ 

* ‘ But is Mr. Jan not back yet from Hook’s ? ” 

**No, sir, he’s not,” was the resentful response. He 
hashever come back at all since he went, and that was at 
four o’clock this morning. If he had gone to cut off all 
the arms in the house, he couldn’t have been longer ! And 
I wish him joy of it 1 He’ll get no breakfast. They have 
got nothing for themselves but bread and water.” t 

" Lionel left his draught an open question, and departed. 

As he turned into the principal street again, he saw Master 
Dan Duff at the door of his mother’s shop. A hasty im- 
pulse prompted Lionel to question the boy of what he 
saw that unlucky night ; or believed he saw. He crossed 
i over; but Master Dan retreated inside the shop. Lionel 
followed him. 

i “Well, Dan! Have you overcome the fright of the cow 
I yet ? ^ ' 

J “’Twarn’t a cow, please, sir,” replied Dan, timidly. 

I “’Twere a ghost.” 
i Whose ghost ? ” returned Lionel. 

Dan hesitated. He stood first on one leg, then on the 
other. 

Please, sir, ’twarn’t Rachel’s,” said he, presently. 

“Whose then ?” repeated Lionel. 

“ Please, sir, mother said I warn’t to tell you. Roy, 
he said, if I told it to anybc?dy, I should be took and 
hanged.” 

I “But I say that you are to tell me,” said Lionel. 

[ And his pleasant tone, combined, perhaps, wdth the factf 

I that he was Mr. Verner, effected more with Dan Duff 

than his mother’s sharp tone or Roy’s threatening one. 

“Please, sir,” glancing round to make sure that his 
mother was not within hearing, “’twere *Mr. Fred 
Massingbird’s. They can’t talk me out on’t-^i sir, I 

see’d the porkypiiie as plain as I see’d him. He were ^ 

Dan brought his informatiqp to a summary stand-ltilh 
Bustling down the stairs was that revered moirtier. She 
came in, curtseying fifty times to Lionel. ‘‘ What could 
she have the honour of serving him with?” He was 
leaning over the counter, and she concluded he had 
come to patronise the shop. > 
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Lionel laugfhed. ** I am a profitless customer, I believe 
Mrs. Duff, i was only talking to Dan.” ’ 

Dan sidled off to the street door. Once there, he took 
to his heels, out of harm’s way. Mr. Verner might begin 
telling his mother more particulars, and it was as well 
to be at a safe distance. 

Lionel, however, had no intention to betray trust. ’He 
stood chatting a few nunutes with Mrs. Duff. He and 
Mrs, Duff had been great friends when he was an Eton 
boy; many a time had he ransacked her shop over for 
flies and gut and other fishing tackle, a supply of which 
Mrs. Duff professed to keep. She listened to him with 
a somewhat preoccupied manner ; in point of fact, she 
was debating a question with herself. 

*‘Sir,” said she, rubbing her hands nervously one over 
the other, ‘‘I should like to make bold to ask a favour 
of you. But I don’t know how it might be took. Pm 
fearful it might be took as a cause of offence.” 

“ Not by me. What is it? ” 

“ It’s a delicate thing, sir, to have to ask about,” 
resumed she. “And I shouldn’t venture, sir, to speak 
to you, but that I’m so put to it, and that I’ve got it in 
my head it’s through the fault of the servants.” 

She spoke with evident reluctance. Lionel, he scarcely 
knew why, leaped to the conclusion that she was about 
to say something regarding the subject then agitating 
Deerham — the ghost of Frederick Massingbird. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, the pleasant manner changed to one 
of constraint. • 

“ Say what you have to say, Mrs. Duff.” 

“Well, sir — but I’m sure I beg a hundred thousand 
^ardings for mentioniijg of it — it’s about the bill,” she 
answered, lowering her voice. ^ could be paid, sir, 

it ’ud be the greatest help to me. I don’t know hardly 
how to keep on.” 

No revelation touching the ghost could have given Lionel 
the surprise imparted by these ambiguous words. But 
his constraint was gone. 

rt “1 do not understand you, Mrs. Duff. What bill?” 

“The bfH what’s owing to me, sir, from Verner’s Pride. 
It’s a large sum for me, sir — thirty-two pound odd. I 
I have to keep up my payments for my goods, sir, whether 
or not, or I should be a bankrupt to-morrow. Things is 
hard upon me just now, sir; though I don’t want 
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everybody to know it. There’s that h\g son o’ mine, Dick, 
out o’ work. If I could have the bill, or only part it, 
it ’ud be like a God-send.” 

“Who owes you the bill? ’’ asked Lionel. 

“ It’s your good lady, sir, Mrs. Vernery.” 

“ echoed Lionel, his accent quite a sharp one, 

" “’Mrs. Verner, sir.” 

Lionel stood gazing at the woman. He could not 
take in the information; he believed there must be some 
mistake. 

“ It were for things supplied between the time Mrs. 
Verner came home after your marriage, sir, and when 
f she went to London in the spring. The French madinizel, 

i sir, came down and ordered some on ’em ; and Mrs. Verner 

herself, sir, ordered others.” 

Lionel looked around the shop. He did not disbelieve 
the woman’s words, but he was in a maze of astonishment. 
Perhaps a doubt of the Frenchwoman crossed his mind. 

“There’s nothing here that Mrs. Verner would wear!” 
he exclaimed. 

“There’s many odds and ends of things here, sir, as 
is useful to a lady’s tilette— and you’d be surprised, sir, 
to find how such things mounts up when they^ be had 
continual. But the chief part o’ the bill, sir, is for two 
silk gownds as was had of our traveller. Mrs- Verner, 
sir, she happened to be here when he called in one day 
last winter, and she saw his patterns, and she chose two 
dresses, and said she’d buy ’em of me if I ordered ’em. 
Which in course I did, sir, aM :paid for ’em, and sent 
’em home. I saw her wear ’em both, sir, after they was 
made up, and very nice they looked.” 

Lionel had heard quite enough.^ “Where is the bill?’^ 
he inquired. ^ ^ 

“ It have been sent in, sir, long ago. When I found 
Mrs. Verner didn’t pay it afore she went away, I made 
bold to write and ask her. Miss 'iWest, she gave me the 
address in London, and said she wished she cjpuid pay 
me herself. I didn’t get a answer, sir, and I made bold 
to write again, and I never g;pt one then. Twice I liav^ 
been up to Verner’s Pride, sir, since you come^honie this 
time, but I can’t get to see Mrs. Verner. That French 
madmizel’s one o’ the best I ever see at putting folks 
off. Sir, it goes again the grain to trout;^Ie you; and if 
J couldshave got tp see Mrs. Verner, I never would have 
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said a word. Perhaps if you’d be so good as to teli 
her, ^ir, how hard I’m put to it, she’d send me a little.” 

I am sure she will,” said Lionel. ‘‘You shall have 
your money to-day, Mrs, Duff.” 

He tui'ned out o^ the shop, a scarlet spot of emotion on 
his cheek. Thirty-two pounds owing to poor Mrs. Duff! 
Was it thoughtlessness on Sibylla’s part ? He strove to teat 
down the conviction that it was a less excusable error. 

But the Verner pride had been wounded to its very core. 


CHAPTER LV. 

SELF WILL. 

Gathered before a target on the lawn, in their archery 
costume gleaming with green and gold, was a fair group, 
shooting their ’arrows in the air. Far more went into the 
air than struck the target. They were the visitors of 
Verner’s Pride ; and Sibylla, the hostess, was the gayest, 
the merriest, the fairest among them. 

Lionel came on to the terrace, descended the steps, and 
crossed the lawn to join them — as courtly, as apparently 
gay, as if that bill of Mrs. Duff’s was not making havoc of 
his heartstrings. They all ran to surround him. It was 
not often they had so attractive a host to surround ; and 
attractive men are, and always will be, welcome to women. 
A few minutes, a quarter of an hour given to them, an 
unruffled smoothness on brow, a smile upon his lips, 
and then he contrived to draw his wife aside. 

^ “Oh, Lionel, I forgot to tell you,” she exclaimed. 
“Poynton has been her6. He knows of the most charming 
pair of gray ponies, he says. And they can be ours if secured 
at once.” 

“ I don’Lwant gray ponies,” replied Lionel. 

“But I do,” cried Sibylla. “You say I am too timid to 
drive. H is all nonsense ; I should soon get over the 
timidity. I learn to drive, Lionel. Mrs. Jocelyn, come 
ifere,” she called out. a 

Mrs, JoCelyn, a young and pretty woman, almost as 
pretty as Sibylla, answered to the summons. 

“Tell Mr. Verner what Pdynton said about the ponies.” 

“'Oh, 5^ou m^ist not miss the opportunity,” cried Mrs. 
Jocelvn to Lionel. “They are perfectly beautiful, the man 
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said. Very dear, of course ; but you know nobody looks at 
money when buying horses for a lady. Mrs. Verner must 
have them. You might secure them to-day.” ^ 

have no room in my stables for more horses,” said 
Lionel, smiling at Mrs. Jocelyn’s eagerness. 

** Yes, you have, Lionel,” interposal! his wife. “ Or, it 
ndt, room must be made. I have ordered the ponies to be 
brought.” 

‘‘ I shall send them back,” said Lionel, laughing. 

“ Don’t you wish your wife to take to driving, Mr. 
Verner? Don’t you like to see a lady drive? Some do 
not.” 

I think there is no necessity for a lady to drive, while 
she has a husband at her side to drive for her,” was the 
reply of Lionel. 

‘‘ Well— if I had such a husband as you to drive for me, 

I don’t know but I might subscribe to that doctrine,” 
candidly avowed Mrs. Jocelyn, “/would not miss these 
ponies, were I Mrs. Verner. You can drive them, you 
know. They are calling me. ' It is my turn, I suppose.” 

She ran back to the shooting, Sibylla was following her, 
but Lionel caught her hand and drew her into a covered 
walk. Placing her hand within his arm, he began to 
pace it. 

“I must go back, too, Lionel.” 

“ Presently. Sibylla, I have been terribly vexed this 
morning.” 

“Oh, now Lionel, don’t you begin about ‘vexing,’” 
interrupted Sibylla, in the foolish, light, affected manner, 
which had grown worse of late, more intolerable to Lionel. 

“ I have ordered the ponies. Poynton will send them in ; 
and if there’s really not room in 4:he stables, you must c?se 
about it, and give orders that room must be made.” 

“ I cannot buy the ponies,” he firmly said. “ My dear, I 
have given in to your every wish, to your most trifling 
whim ; but, as I told you a few d^ys ago, these ever-recurr- 
ing needless expenses I cannot stand. Sibylla^” — and his 
voice grew hoarse — “do you know that I am becoming 
embarrassed?” * % 

“ I don’t cai'e if you are,” |)outed Sibylla. ‘il must have 
the ponies.” 

His heart ached. Was this the loving wife — the intelli- 
gent companion for whom he had once yearned ? — ^the^friend , 
who should be as his own soul? He liad married the * 
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Sibylla of his imagination ; and he woke to find Sibylia--. 
what she was. The disappointment was heavy upon him 
alwa;p ; but there were moments when he could have cried 
out aloud in its sharp bitterness. 

“Sibylla, you know the state in which some of my 
tenants live; the n^iserable dwellings they are forced to 
inhabit. I must change this state of things, I believe it 
to be a duty for which I am accountable to God, How am 
I to set about it if you ruin me ? ” 

Sibylla put her fingers to her ears, “ I can’t stand to 
listen when you preach, Lionel. It is as bad as a sermon.” 

It was ever thus. He could not attempt to reason with 
her. Anything like sensible conversation she could not, or 
would not, hold. Lionel, considerate to her as he ever was, 
felt provoked. 

“Do you know that this unfortunate affair of Alice 
Hook’s is laid remotely to me ? ” he said, with a sternness, 
which he could not help, in his tone. “ People are saying 
that if I gave them decent dwellings, decent conduct would 
ensue. It is so. God knows that I feel its truth more 
keenly than my reproachers.” 

“The dwellings are good enough for the poor.” 

“ Sibylla ! You cannot think it. The laws of God and 
man alike demand a change. Child,” he continued in a 
softer tone, as he took her hand in his, “let us bring the 
case home to ourselves. Suppose that you and I had to 
sleep in a room a few feet square, no chimney, no air, and 
that others tenanted it with us ? Girls and boys growing 
up — ^nay, grown up, some oMiem ; men and women as we 
are, Sibylla. The beds huddled together, no space between 

them ; sickness, fever ” 

am only shutting my ears,” interrupted Sibylla. 
“You pretend to be so careful of nw , — you would not even 
let me go to that masked ball in Paris — and yet you put 
these horrid pictures into my mind ! I think you ought 
to be asharHed of it, Lionel, People sleeping in the same 
I'oom witli^us ! ” 

“ If the picture be revolting, what must be the reality? ” 
w»s his rejoinder. “ They ha^e to endure it.” 

“They ar^ used to it,” retorted Sibylla. “They are 
brought up to nothing better.” 

“Just so. And therefore their perceptions of right and 
wrong are deadened. The wonder is, not that Alice Hook 
has lost herself, But that ” 
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1 don’t want to hear about Alice Hook, interrupted 
Sibylla. “ She is not very g-ood to talk about.” 

“ I have been openly told, Sibylla, that the re^lroach 
should lie at my door.” 

“ I believe it is not the first reproach of the kind that has 
been cast on you,” answered Sibylla, vdth cutting sarcasm. 

He did not know what she meant, or in what sense to 
take the remark ; but his mind was too preoccupied to 
linger on it, “With these things staring me In the face, 
ho\v can I find money for superfluous vanities ? The time 
has come when I am compelled to make a stand against it. 

I will, I must, have decent dwellings on my estate, and I 
shall set about the work without a day’s loss of time. For 
that reason, if for no other, I cannot buy the ponies.” 

‘ ‘ I have bought them, ” coolly interrupted Sibylla. 

“Then, my dear, you must forgive me if I countermand 
the purchase. I am resolute, Sibylla,” he continued, in a 
firm tone. “ For the first time since our marriage, I must 
deny your wish. I cannot let you bring me to beggary, 
because it would also involve you. Another year or two 
of this extravagance, and I should be on the verge of it.” 

Sibylla flung his arms from her. “ Do you want to keep 
me as a beggar ? I will have the ponies ! ” 

He shook his head. “The subject is settled, Sibylla. 
If you cannot think for yourselfi I must think for you. 
But it was not to speak of the ponies that I brought you 
here. What is it that you owe to Mrs. Duff? ” 

Sibylla’s colour heightened. “ It is no business of yours, 
Lionel, what I owe her. The^e may be some trifle or other 
down in her book. It will be time enough for you to 
concern yourself with my little petty debts when you are 
asked to pay them.” ^ * 

“Then that lime is tj^ie present bne, with regard to Mrs. 
Duff. She applied to me for the money this morning. At 
least, she asked if I would speak to you — which is the same 
thing. She says you owe her thirty-two pounds. Sibylla, 
I had far rather been stabbed thad have heard it.” 

“A fearful sum, tx*uly, to be doled out of your coffers ! ” 
cried Sibylla, sarcastically, “ You’ll never recowr jt, 
I should think I” ^ ^ 

“ Not that — not that,” was the reply of Lionel, his. tone 
one of pain, “ Sib3dla ! have, you no sense of the fitness of 
things? Is it seemly for the .mistress of Verner’s Prl^de to 
keep a poor woman, as Mrs; Duff i-s, out of her money ; 
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a humble shopkeeper who has to pay her way as she 
goes on ? ” 

“I wish Fred had lived! He would never have taken 
me to task as you do.” 

I wish he had ! ” was the retort in Lionel’s heart ; but 
he bit his lips to sMence, exchanging the words, after a 
few minutes’ pause, for others. ^ 

“You would have found Frederick Massingbird a less 
indulgent husband to you than I have been,” he firmly 
said, “ But these remarks are profitless, and will add to 
the comfort of neither you nor me. Sibylla, I shall send, 
in your name, to pay this bill of Mrs. Duff’s. Will you 
give it me ? ” 

“ I dare say Benoite can find it, if you choose to ask her.” 

“And, my dear, let me beg of you not to contract these 
paltry debts. There have been others, as you know. I do 
not like that Mrs. Verner’s name should be thus bandied in 
the village. What you buy in the village, pay for at once.” 

“ How can I pay while you stint me ? ” 

“Stint you!” repeated Lionel, in amazement. Stint 
you ! ” 

“ It’s nothing but stinting — going on at me as you do !” 
she sullenly answered. “You would like to deprive me 
of the horses I have set my mind upon! You know you 
would !” 

“The horses you cannot have, Sibylla,” he answered, 
his tone a decisive one. “I have already said it.” 

It aroused her anger. “If you don’t let me have the 
horses, and all other thing# I want. I’ll go where I can 
have them.” 

What did she mean ? Lionel’s cheek turned white with 
the taunt the words migljt be supposed to imply. He held 
her two hand#; in his, pressing thenjt nervously. 

“You shall not force me to quarrel with you, Sibylla,” 
he continued, with emotion. “ I have almost registered a 
vow that nO olfensive wprd or conduct on your part shall 
make me |brget myself for a moment ; or render me other 
than an ever considerate, tender husband. It may be that 
oi^r nfarriage was a mistake for both of us ; but we shall do 
well to malS? the best of it. lt% the only course remaining.” 

He spoke in a strangely earnest tone ; one of deep agitation. 
Sibylla was aroused. She had believed that Lionel blindly 
loved her. Otherwise she might have been more careful 
to retain his love^there’s no knowing. 
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‘'How do you mean that our marriage was a mistake 
for both of us ?’^ she hastily cried. 

“You do your best to remind me contmua.lly thr3.t it 
: must be so,’' was his reply, 

“Psha I ” returned Sibylla. And Lionel, without another 
word, quitted her and walked away. |n these moments, 
above ail others, would the image of Lucy Tempest rise up 
before his sight. Beat it down as he would, it was ever 
present to him. A mistake in his marriage! Ay; none 
i save Lionel knew how fatal a one. 

I He passed on direct to the terrace, avoiding the lawn, 

I traversed it, and went out at the large gates. Thence he 
j made 'his way to Poynton’s, the veterinary surg’eon, who 
j also dealt in horses. At least, dealt in them so far as that 
■ he would buy and sell when employed to do so. 

The man was in his yard, watching a horse go through 
his paces. He came forward to meet Lionel. 

“Mrs. Verner has been talking to you about some 
ponies, she tells me,” began Lionel. What are they? ” 
“A very handsome pair, sir. Just the thing for a lady 
to drive. They are to be sold for a hundred and fifty 
pounds. It’s under their value.” 

“Spirited?” 

“Yes. They have their mettle about them. Good 
horses always have, you know, sir. Mrs. Verner has 
given me the commission.” 

“Which I am (come to rescind,” replied Lionel, calling 
up a light smile to his face. “ I cannot have my wife’s 
neck risked by her attempting to drive spirited ponies, 
Poynton. She knows nothing of driving, is constitutionally 
timid, and — in short, I do not wish the order executed.” 

“ Very well, sir,” was the man’s reply. “There’s no harr^ 
done, I was at Verne;;*s Pride with that horse that’s ill, 
and Mrs. Verner spoke to me about some ponies. It was 
only to-day I heard these were in the market, and I 
mentioned them to her. But, for all I know, they may be 
already sold.” * 

Lionel turned to walk out of the yard. “ATter Mrs, 
Verner shall have learned to drive, then we shall* see; 
perhaps we may buy a pair,”Mie remarked. “Jvly opinloii 
is that she will not learn. After a trial or two she will 
give it up,” 
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CHAPTER LVL 

I 

A LIFE H0\’E;RING IN THE BALANCE. 

Jan was coming lip the road from Deerham with long 
strides, as Lionel turned out of Poynton’s yard. Lionel 
advanced leisurely to meet him. 

“ One would think you were walking for a wager, Jan ! ” 

^^Ay,” said Jan. “This is my first round to-day. 
Bitterworths have sent for me in desperate haste. Folks 
always get ill at the wrong time.” 

“Why don’t you ride?” asked Lionel, turning with Jan, 
and stepping out at the same pace. 

“ There was no time to get the horse ready. I can walk 
it nearly as fast. I have had no breakfast yet.” 

“No breakfast! ” echoed Lionel. 

“ I dived into the kitchen and caught up a piece of bread 
out of the basket. Half my patients must do without me 
to-day. I have only just got away from Hook’s.” 

“ How is the girl ? ” 

“ In great danger,” replied Jan. 

“She is ill, then?” 

“ So ill, that I don’t think she’ll last the day out. The 
child’s dead. I must cut across the fields back there again, 
after I have seen what’s amiss at Bitterworth’s. 

The words touching Alice Hook caused quite a shock 
to LioneL “ It will be a sad thing, Jan, if she should 
die 1 ” . e 

“ I don’t think I can save her. This comes of the ghost. 
I wonder how nianv more folks will get frightened to 
4eath.” 

Lionel paused. “ Was it really Ijiat alone that frightened 
the girl, and caused her illness? How very absurd the 
thing sounds ! And yet serious,” 

“ I can’t <nake it out,” remarked Jan. “ Here’s Bourne 
now, says he saw it. ^Phere’s only one solution of the 
riddle th'jft I can come to.” 

^ ‘ ' What’s that ? ” asked LioneL 

“ Weil,”,,^aid Jmi, “it’s nof a pleasant one.” 

“ You can tell it me, Jan, pleasant or unpleasant.” 

“ Not pleasant for you, I mean, LioneL I’ll tell you if 
you^ike.” 

Lionel looked^at him. 
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Speak 

I think it must be Fred Massingbird himself.” 

The answer appeared to take Lionel by surprise. 
Possibly he had not admitted the doubt. 

“Fred Massingbird himself; I don’t understand you, 
Jan.” , 

V Fred himself, in life,” repeated Jan. “I fancy it will 
turn out that he did not die in Australia. He may have 
been very ill perhaps, and they fancied him dead ; and now 
he is well, and has come over,” 

Every vestige of colour forsook Lionel’s face- 
“Jan!” he uttered, partly in terror, partly in anger, 
he repeated from between his bloodless lips. 
“Have you thought of the position in which your hint 
would place my wife? — the reflection it would cast upon 
her ? How dare you ? ” 

“You told me to speak,” was Jan’s composed answer. 
“ I said you’d not like it. Speaking of it, or keeping 
silence, won’t make it any the better, Lionel.” 

“ What could possess you to think of such a thing ? ” 
“There’s nothing else that I can think of. Look here! 
Is there such a thing as a ghost? Is that propable ? ” 
“Nonsense! No,” said Lionel, 

“Then what can it be, unless it’s Fred himself? Lionel, 
were I you, I’d look the matter full in the face. It is Fred 
Massingbird, or it is not. If not, the sooner the mystery is 
cleared up the better, and the fellow brought to book and 
punished. It’s not to be submitted to that he is. to stride 
about for his own pastime, terrifying people to their ‘injury. 
Is Alice Hook’s Hfe nothing? Were Dan DulFs senses 
nothing ? — and, upon my word, I once thought there was 
good-bye to them.” 

Lionel did not answer. Jan continued. * 

“ If it is Fred himseiT, the fact can’t be lohg concealed. 
He’ll be sure to make himself known. Why he should not 

do it at once, I can’t imagine. Unless ” ^ . 

“ Unless what? ” asked Lionel? 

“Well, you are so touchy, on all points relating ■ to 
Sibylla, that one hesitates to speak,” continued Jan. was 
going to say, unless he feai^ the shock to Sibylla; ahd 
would let her be prepared for it by degrees.” ^ 

“Jan,” gasped Lionel, “it would kill her.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” dissented Jan. “She’s not one to be 
killed by emotion of any sort. -Or much stirred by it,' as I 
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believe, if you care for my opinion. It would ®not be 
pleasant for you or for her, but she’d not die of it.” 

Libnel wiped the moisture from his face. From the 
moment Jan had first spoken, a conviction §.eemed to arise 
within him that the suggestion would turn out to be only 
too true a one — that the ghost, in point of fact, was 
Frederick Massingbird in life. 

This is aw’fui ! ” he murmured. “ I would sacrifice my 
own life to save Sibylla from pain.” 

**WhereM be the good of that?” asked practical Jan. 

If it is Fred Massingbird in the flesh, she’s his wife and 
not your’s ; your sacrificing yourself— as you call itj Lionel 
— w-ould not make her any the less or the more so. T am 
abroad a good deal at night, especially now, wdien there’s 
so much sickness about, and I shall perhaps corne across 
the fellow. Won’t I pin him if I get the chance.” 

“Jan,” said Lionel, catching hold of his brother’s arm 
to detain him as he was speeding away, for they had 
reached the gate ofVe,rner’s Pride, '‘be cautious that not 
a breath of this suspicion escapes you. For my poor wife’s 
sake.” 

“No fear,” answered Jan, “If it gets about, it won’t 
be from me, mind. I am going to believe in the ghost 
henceforth, you understand. Except to you and Bourne.” 

“If it gets about,” mechanically answered Lionel, 
repeating the words which made most impression upon his 
mind. “You think it will get about ? ” 

“Think! It’s safe to,” answered Jan. “Had old 
Frost and Dan Duff and /Ilheese not been great gulls, 
they’d have taken it for Fred himself ; not his ghost. 
Bourne suspects. From a hint he dropped to me just now 
at Hook’s, I find he takes the same view of the case that 
I do.” ^ 

“Since when have you suspected this, Jan ? ” 

“ Not for many hours. Don’t keep me, Lionel. Bitter- 
w'orth maybe dying, for aught I know, and so may Alice 
Hook.” ,■ 

Jan weht on like a steam-engine. Lionel remained, 
st^nd^ng at his entrance-gate, more like a prostrate being 
than a living man. ^ 

Thought after thought crowded upon him. If it was 
really Frederick Massingbird in life, how was it that he 
had yot made his appearance before ? Where had he been 
all this while ? ** Considerably more than two years had 
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elapsed since the supposed death. To the best of Lioners 
recollection, Sibylla had said Captain Cannonby buried her 
husband; but it was a point into which Lionel had|never 
minutely inquired. Allow that Jan’s suggestion was 
correct — that he did not die— where had he been since? 
What had prevented him from joining pr seeking his wife ? 
W|iat prevented him doing it now? From what motive 
bould he be in concealment in the neighbourhood, stealthily 
prowling about at night ? Why did he not appear openly ? 

Ob, it could not — it could not be Frederick Massingbird ! 

Which way should he bend his steps? Indoors, or 
away? Not indoors! He could scarcely bear to see his 
wife,^ with this dreadful uncertainty upon him. Restless, 
anxious, perplexed* miserable, Lionel Verner turned towards 
Deerham. 

There are some natures upon whom a secret, awful as 
this, tells with appalling force, rendering it next to im- 
possible to keep silence. The imparting it to some friend, 
the speaking of it, appears to be a matter of dire necessity. 

It was so in this instance to Lionel Verner. 

He was on his way to the vicarage. Jan had mentioned 
that Mr. Bourne shared the knowledge— if knowledge it 
could be called ; and he was one in whom might be placed 
entire trust. 

He walked onwards, like one in a fever dream, nodding 
mechanically in answer to salutations ; answering he knew 
not what, if words were spoken to him. The vicarage 
ioined the churchyard, and the vicar was standing in the 
latter as Lionel came up, w^atching two men who w^ere 
digging a grave. He crossed over the mounds to shake 
hands wdth Lionel. 

Lionel drew him into the vicarage garden, amidst the 
trees. It was shady there ; the oater world shut out froin 
eye and ear. '* * 

“I cannot beat about the bush; I cannot dissemble,” 
began Lionel, in deep agitation, **Tell n],e your true 
opinion of this business, for the 4ove of Heaven ! X have 
come down to ask it of you.” ^ > 

The vicar paused. “ My dear friend, I feel almost^ afraid * 
to give it to you.” ^ * 

“I have been speaking with Jan. He thifiilis it may be 
Frederick Massingbird — not dead, but alive.” 

! ‘‘I fear it is,” answered the clergyman. “Within the 

ilast half-hour I have fully believed that it i,s.” ' 
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Lionel leaned his back against a tree, his arms folded. 
Tolerably calm outwardly ; but he could not get the healthy 
bioo4iback to his face. ‘‘Why within the last half-hour 
more than before?’’ he asked. “Has anything fresh 
happened ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Qourne. “I went down to Hook’s; the 
girl’s not expected to live the day through — but that you 
may have heard from Jan. In coming away, your game- 
keeper met me. He stopped, and began asking m}^ advice 
in a mysterious manner — whether, if a secret affecting his 
master had come to his knowledge, he ought, or ought not, 
to impart it to his master. I felt sure what the man was 
driving at — that it could be no other thing than this ghost 
affair — and gave him a hint to speak out to me in confidence; 
which he did.” 

“Well?” rejoined Lionel. 

“He said,” continued Mr. Bourne, lowering his voice, 
“that he passed a man last night who, he was perfectly 
certain, w^as Frederick Massingbird. ‘ Not Frederick 
Massingbird’s ghost, as foolish people were fancying,’ 
Broom added, ‘ but Massingbird himself.’ He was in doubt 
whether or not it was his duty to acquaint Mr. Verner ; and 
so he asked me. I bade him not acquaint you,” continued 
the vicar, “ but to bury the suspicion withfn his own breast, 
breathing a word to none.” 

Evidence upon evidence ! Every moment brough}: less 
loop-hole of escape for Lionel. “How can it be?” he 
gasped. “If he is not dead, where can he have been all 
this while?” ^ 

“ I conclude it will turn out to be one of those everyday 
occurrences that have little marvel at all in them. My 
tjjoughts were busy upon it, while standing over’’ the grave 
yonder, i suppose he ihust have been to the diggings — 
possibly laid ^up there by illness ; "^and letters may have 
miscarried. ” 

“You fe^l little doubt upon the fact itself— that it is 
Frederick Massingbird ? 

“ I feel f.one. It is certainly he. Won’t you come in and 
sit dojvn ? ” 

''“No, no,” said Lionel; and^ drawing his hand from the 
vicar’s, he went forth again, he, and his heavy weight. 
Frederick Massingbird alive ! 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

I 

A WALK IN THE RAIN, 

The line September morning had turned to a rainyafter- 
iiaon. A heavy mist hung upon the trees, the hedges, the 
ground — something akin to the mist which had fallen 
upon Lionel Verner’s spirit. The day had grown more like 
a November one ; the clouds were leaden-coloured, the rain 
fell. Even the little birds sought the shelter of their 
nests, ■ ^ , ■ , ■:_ 

One there was who walked in it, his head uncovered, his 
brow bared. He was in the height of his fever dream. 
It is not an inapt name for his state of mind. His veins 
coursed as with fever ; his thoughts took all the vague 
uncertainty of a dream. Little heeded he that the weather 
had become chilly, or that the waters fell upon him ! 

What must be his course? What ought it to be? The 
more he dwelt on the revelation of that day, the deeper 
grew his conviction that Frederick Massingbird was alive, 
breathing the very air that he breathed. What ought to 
be his course? If this were so, his wife was — ^^not his wife. 
It was obvious that his present, immediate course ought 
to be to solve the doubt — to set it at rest But how ? It 
could only be done by unearthing Frederick Massingbird ; 
or he who bore so strange a resemblance to him. And 
wdiere vras he to be looked for ? To track the hiding-place 
of a “ ghost ” is not an easy mi^tter ; and Lionel had no clue 
where to find the track of this one; If staying in the village, 
he must be concealed in some house ; lying perdu by day. 
It was very strange that it should be so ; that he should fK}t 
openly show himself. ^ ^ 

There was another way by which perhaps the doubt 
might be solved — as it suddenly occurred to Lionel. And 
that was through Captain Cannonby. If thk gentleman 
really was with Frederick Massingbird when he died, and 
saw him buried,- it was evident that it could not be 
Frederick come back to life. In that case, who oi» wjjat 
it might be, Lionel did not 3 tay to speculate ; ^is business 
lay in ascertaining by the most direct means in his power, 
whether it was, or was not, Frederick Massingbird. How 
was it possible to do this? how could it be possible to set 
the question at rest ? ' ^ \ 
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By a very simple process, it may be answered — the wait- 
ing for time and chance. Ay, but do you know what that 
waiting involves, in a case like this? Think of the state 
of mind that Lionel Verner must live under during the 
suspense ! 

He made no doubj: that the man who had been under 
the tree on the lawn a few nights before, watching Ii^^is 
window, whom they had set down as being Roy, was 
Frederick Massingbird. And yet, It was scarcely believ- 
able. Where now was Lionel to look for him? He could 
not, for Sibylla’s sake, make inquiries in the village in 
secret or openly ; he could not go to the inhabitants and 
ask — have you seen Frederick Massingbird? or say to 
each individual, I must send a police officer to search your 
house, for I suspect Frederick Massingbird is somewhere 
concealed, and 1 want to find him. For her sake he could 
not so much as breathe the name, in connection with his 
being alive. 

Given that it was Frederick Massingbird, what could 
possibly prevent his making himself known ? As he dwelt 
upon this problem, trying to solve it, the idea taken up 
by Lucy Tempest — that the man under the tree was watch- 
ing for an opportunity to harm him — came into his mind. 
That^ surely, could not be the solution ! If he had taken 
Frederick Massingbird’s wife to be his wife, he had done 
it in all innocence. Lionel spurned the notion as a pre- 
posterous one ; nevertheless, a remembrance crossed him 
of the old days when the popular belief at Verner’s Pride 
had been, that the younger of the Massingbirds was of a 
remarkably secretive and also of a revengeful, nature. 
But all that he barely glanced at ; the terrible fear touching 
Sibylla absorbed him. 

He was leaning agaln%t a tree in the covered walk near 
Verner’s Pride, the walk which leCi to the Willow Pond, 
his head bared, his brow bent with the most unmistakable 
signs of ca.re, when something not unlike a small white 
balloon came flying dowit the path. A lady, with her silk 
dress turf^ed over her shoulders, leaving only the white 
lining;, exposed to view. She was face to face with Lionel 
be%re she saw him. r 

“ Lucy I ’^he exclaimed, In extreme surprise. 

Lucy Tempest laughed, and let her dress drop into a 
mor^ dignified position. ‘"'I and Decima went to call on 
Mrs. Bitterworth,” she explained, “and Decima is staying 
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there. It began to rain as I came out, so I turned into the 
back walk and put my dress up to save it. Am I not 
economical, Mr. Verner?” ^ 

She spoke quickly. Lionel thought it was done with a 
view to hide her agitation. ‘‘You cannot go home through 
this rain, Lucy. Let me take you indoors ; we are close to 
Verner’s Pride.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Lucy hastily, “I must go back to 
Lady Verner. She will not be pleased at Decimals staying 
out, therefore I must return. Poor Mrs. Bitterworth has 
had an attack of — what did they call it ? — spasmodical 
croup, I think. She is better now, and begged Decima 
(o stay with her the rest of the day ; Mr. Bitterworth and 
the rest of them are out. Jan says it is highly dangerous 
for the time it lasts.” 

‘‘She has had something of the same sort before, I 
remember,” observed Lionel. “I wish you would come 
in, Lucy. If you must go home, I will send you in the 
carnage ; but I think you might stay and dine with us.” ^ 
A soft colour mantled in Lucy’s cheeks. She had nevei; 
made herself a familiar acquaintance at Lionel Verner’s.^ 
He had observed it, if no one else had. Sibylla had once 
said to her that she hoped they should be great friends, 
that Verner’s Pride would see a great deal of her. Lucy 
had never responded to the wish. A formal visit with 
Decima or Lady Verner when she could not help herself ; 
but alone, in a social manner, she had never put her foot 
over the threshold of Verner’s Pride. 

“You are very kind. I muflit go home at once. The raiii 
will not hurt me.” 

Lionel, self-conscious, did not urge it further. “Will 
you remain here, then, under thp trees, while I go hoftie 
and get an umbrella? ’i » 

“Oh, dear, no, I don’t want an umbrella ; thank you all 
the same. I have my parasol, you see.” 

She took her dress up again ag she spoke ; ^ot high, as 
it was previously, but turning it a little. “ L^dy Verner 
scolds me so if I spoil my things,” she said, in a tone of 
laughing apology. “ She buys me very good one?fe, and 
orders me to take care of them. Good-bye, M*»t Verner.” 

Lionel took the hand in his which she held out. But he 
turned with her, and then loosed it again, 

“ You are not coming with me, Mr. Verner? ” 

“ I shall see you home.” \ 
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But — I had rather you did not. I prefer — not to trouble 
you,” 

‘‘Pardon me, Lucy. I cannot suffer you to go alone.” 

It was a calm reply, quietly spoken. There were no fine 
phrases of its being “ no trouble,” that the “trouble was a 
pleasure,” as others might indulge in. Fine phrases from 
them I from the one to the other! Neither could ha'i^e 
spoken them. 

Lucy said no more, and they walked on side by side in 
silence, both unpleasantly self-conscious. Lionel’s face had 
resumed its strange expression of care, Lucy had observed 
it when she came up to him ; she observed it still. 

“You look as though you had some great trouble upon 
you, Mr. Verner,” she said, after a while. 

“Then I look what is the truth. I have one, Lucy.” 

“ A heavy one ? ” asked Lucy, struck with his tone. 

“A grievously heavy one. One that does not often fall 
to the lot of man.” 

“May I know it? ” she timidly said. 

“ No, Lucy. If I could speak it, it would only give you 
pain ; but it is of a private nature. Possibly it may be 
averted ; it is at present a suspected dread, not a con- 
firmed one. Should it become confirmed, you will learn 
it in common with all the world.” 

She looked up at him, puzzled ; sympathy in her mantling 
blush, in her soft, dark, earnest eyes. He could not avoid 
contrasting that truthful face with another’s frivolous one ; 
and I can’t help k if you blame him. He did his best to 
shake off the feeling, and Rooked down at her with a 
careless smile. 

“ Don’t let it give you concern, Lucy, My troubles must 
rast upon my own head,”^^ 

“Have you seen any more of that man who was 
watching? Roy.” 

“No. But I don’t believe now that it was Roy. He 
strongly denies it, and I have had my suspicions diverted 
to another quarter.” ^ 

“ To onl who may be equally wishing to do you harm ? ” 

“ 1 «annot say. If it be the party I — I suspect, he may 
deem that I Jiave done him hafm.” 

“ You ! ” echoed Lucy. “And have you ? ” 

“Yes. Unwittingly. It seems to be my fate, I think, 
to work harm upon — upon those whom I would especially 
shield from it.” - 
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Did he allude to her ? Lucy thought so, and the flush 
on her cheeks deepened. At that moment the rain began 
to pour down heavily. They were then passing theHhicket 
of trees where those adventurous ghost-hunters had taken 
up their watch a few nights previously, in view of the 
Willow Pond. Lucy stepped underneath their branches. 

* “ Now,’’ said Lionel, “ should you have done well to 
accept my offer of Verner’s Pride as a shelter, or 
not?’’"' : ■ 

may only be a passing storm,” observed Lucy. 
“ The rain then was nothing.” 

Lionel took her parasol and shook the wet off it. He 
began to wonder how Lucy would get home. : No carriage 
could be got to that spot, and the rain, coming down now, 
was not, in his opinion, a passing storm. 

“Will you promise to remain here, Lucy, while I get an 
umbrella ?” he presently asked. 

“Why! where could you get an umbrella from ? ” 

“From Hook’s, if they possess such a thing. If not, I 
can get one from Broom’s.” 

“ But you would get so wet, going for it ! ” 

Lionel laughed as he went off. 

“ I don’t wear a silk dress ; to be scolded for it, if it 
gets spoiled.” 

Not ten steps had he taken, however, when who should 
come striding through an opening in the trees, but Jan. 
Jan was on his way from Hook’s cottage, a huge brown 
cotton umbrella over his head, more useful than elegant. 

“ What, is that you, Miss iLucy ! Well, I should as soon 
have thought of seeing Mrs. Peckaby’s white donkey ! ” 

“ I am weather-bound, Jan,” said Lucy. “ Mr. Verner 
was about to get me an umbrella*” • 

“To see if I could get one,” corrected Lionel. “I 
‘ question if the Hooks possess such a commodity.” 

“Not they,” cried Jan. “The girl’s rather better,” 
added he unceremoniously, “^he may get: through it 
now ; at least there’s a shade of a chance, Yoy can have 
my umbrella, Miss Lucy.” 

“ Won’t you let me go with you, Jan ? ” she asked! • 

“ Oh, I can’t stop to take you to Deerhant* Court,” was 
Jan’s answer, given with his accustomed plainness. “ Here, 
Lionel!” 

He handed over the umbrella, and was walking ofifW 
Jan, you will get wet,” said Lucy. ^ 
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It amused Jan. A wetting more or less is nothing to 
me,” he called out, striding on. 

‘‘Will you stay under shelter a few minutes yet, and see 
whether it abates ? ” asked Lionel. 

Lucy looked up at the skies, stretching her head beyond 
the trees to do so. * 

“ Do you think it will abate ? ” she rejoined. 

“Honestly to confess it, I think it will get worse,” said 
Lionel. “ Lucy, you have thin shoes on ! I did not see 
that until now.” 

“Don’t you tell Lady Verner,” replied Lucy, with the 
pretty dependent manner which she had brought from 
school with her, and which she probably would never 
lose. “ She would scold me for walking out in them.” 

Lionel smiled, and held the great umbrella — large enough 
for a carriage — close to the trees, that it might shelter her 
as she came forth. 

“Take my arm, Lucy.” 

She hesitated for a single moment — a hesitation so 
temporary that any other than Lionel could not have 
observed it, and then took his arm. And again they 
walked on in silence. In passing down Clay Lane — the 
way Lionel took — Mrs. Peckaby was standing at her door. 

' “On the lookout for the white donkey, Mrs. Peckaby?” 
asked Lionel. 

The husband inside heard the words, and flew into a 
tantrum. 

“ She’s never on the lookout for nothing else, sir, asking 
pardon for saying it to you.” ^ 

Mrs. Peckaby clasped her hands together. 

“It’ll come!” she murmured. “Sometimes, sir, when 
mf patience is well nigh ^exhausted, I has a vision of the 
New Jerusalem in the night, and k revived. It’ll come, 
sir, the quadruple ’II come I ” 

“ I wonder,” laughed Lucy, as they walked on, “whether 
she will go oh to the end of her life expecting it ? ” 

“ If herr husband will allow her,” answered Lionel, 
r “ But by what I have heard since I came home, his patience 
is— ffas she says by her own \^,ith reference to the white 
‘quadruple ’-*^-wen nigh exhausted.” 

“He told Decima, the other day, that he was sick of the 
theme and of her folly, and he wished the New Jerusalem 
had and the ^white donkey together. Here we are ! ” 
, added Lucy, as they came in front of Deerham Court. 
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Lionel, please, let me go in the back way — ^Jan^s way. 
And then Lady Verner will not see me. She will say I 
ought not to have come through the rain.” 1 

‘‘Shell see the shoes and the silk dress, and she’ll say 
you should have stopped at Verner’s Pride, as a well-trained 
young lady ought,” returned Lionel. » 
iie took her safely to the back door, opened it, and sent 
her in.;' ' ^ 

“Thank you very much,” said she, holding out her hand 
to him, “ I have given you a disagreeable walk, and now 
I must give you one back again.” 

“Change your shoes at once, and don’t talk foolish 
things,” was Lionel’s answer. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE THUNDER-STORM. 

A WET walk back Lionel certainly had ; but, wet or dry, it 
was all the same in his present distressed frame of mind. 
Arrived at Verner’s Pride, he found his wife dressed for 
dinner, and the centre of a host of guests gay as she was. 
No opportunity, then, to question her about Frederick 
Massingbird’s death, and how far Captain Cannonby was 
cognisant of the particulars. 

He had to change his own things. It was barely done 
by dinner-time ; and- he sat down to table, the host of many 
guests. His brow was smooth, his speech was courtly ; 
how could any of them suspect that a terrible dread was 
gnawing at his heart ? Sibylla, in a rustling silk dress 
and a coronet of diamonds, sat qpposite to him, in all hter 
dazzling beauty. H^ she suspected wha| might be in 
store for her, those smiles would not have chased each 
other so incessantly on her lips. - 

Sibylla went up to bed early. ^She was fiiM of caprices 
as a waywai'd child. Of a remarkably chhiy nature — as is 
the case, sometimes, where the constitution is delicate — she 
would have a fire in her dressing-room night and ntbrnkig 
all the year round, even in tffe heat of summe% It pleased 
her this evening to desert her guests suddenly ; she had 
the headache, she said. ■ ’ 

j The weather on this day appeared to be as eaprici^s as 
‘Sibylla, as strangely curious as the great fear whicKhad 
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fallen upon Lionel. , The fine morning' had changed to the 
rainy, misty, chilly afternoon ; the afternoon to a clear, 
brightf evening ; and that evening had now become over- 
cast with portentous clouds. 

Without much warning the storm burst forth ; peals of 
thunder reverberated through the air, flashes of forked 
lightning played in the sky. Lionel hastened upstairs; 
he remembered how these storms terrified his wife. 

She had knelt down to bury her head amidst the soft 
cushions of a chair when Lionel entered her dressing-room. 
** Sibylla 1 ’’ he said. 

Up she started at the sound of his voice, and flew to him. 
There lay her protection ; and in spite of her ill-temper and 
her love of aggravation, she felt and recognised it. Lionel 
held her in his sheltering arms, bending her head down 
upon his breast, and drawing his coat over it, so that she 
might see no ray of light — as he had been wont to do in 
former storms. As a timid child was she at these times, 
humble, loving, gentle ; she felt as if she were on the 
threshold of the next world, that the next moment might 
be her last. Others have been known to experience the 
same dread in a thunder-storm ; and, to be thus brought, 
as it were, face to face with death, takes the spirit out of 
people. 

He stood, patiently holding her. Every time the 
thunder burst above their heads, he could feel her heart 
beat against his. One of her arms was round him ; the 
other he held ; all wet it was with fear. He did not speak ; 
he only clasped her closer ^>.very now and then, that she 
might be reminded of her shelter. 

Twenty minutes or so, and the violence of the storm 
abated. The lightning ^grew less frequent, the thunder 
distant and rnore distant. At leijg:th the sound wholly 
ceased, and the lightning subsided into that harmless 
sheet lightning which is so beautiful to look at in the 
far-off horizon. 

It is over,” he whispered. 

She liftfed her head from its resting place. Her blue 
eyp was bright with excitement, her delicate cheek was 
crimson, hep golden hair fell iDi a dishevelled mass around. 
Her gala robes had been removed, with the diamond 
coronet, and the storm had surprised her writing a note 
in her dressing-gown. In spite of the sudden terror 
whi^i overtook 'her* she did not forget to put the letter--^ 
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so far as had been written of it — safely away. It was 
not expedient that her husband*s eyes should fal| upon 
it. Sibylla had many answers to write now to importunate 
creditors. 

“ Are you sure, Lionel ? ” 

“Quite sure. Come and see how clear it is. You are 
ndt alarmed at the sheet lightning,” 

He put his arm round her, and led her to the window. 
As he said, the sky was clear again. Nearly all traces 
of the storm had passed away; there had been no rain 
with it; and, but for the remembrance of its sound in 
their ears, they might have believed that it had not taken 
place"*. The broad lands of Verner^s Pride lay spreading 
out before them, the lawns and the terrace underneath ; 
the sheet-lightning illumined the heavens incessantly, 
rendering objects nearly as clear as in the day. 

Lionel held her to his side, his arm round her. She 
trembled still — trembled excessively ; her bosom heaved 
and fell beneath his hand. • 

“When I die, it will be in a thunder-storm,” she 
whispered. ^ ^ , 

“You foolish girl! ” he said, his tone half a joking one, 
wholly tender. “ What can have given you this excessive 
fear of thunder, Sibylla ? ” 

“ I was always frightened at a thunder-storm. Deborah 
says mamma was. But I was not so frightened until 
a storm I witnessed in Australia. It killed a man!” she 
added, shivering and nestling nearer to Lionel. 

“Ah!” • ' T 

“ It was only a few days before Frederick left me, when 
he and Captain Cannonby went away together,” she 
continued. “We had hired a ©arriage, and had gone 
out of the town ever* so far. There was something to 
be seen there ; I forget what now ; races perhaps. I 
know a good many people went; and an awful thunder- 
storm came on. Some ran undir the trees Yor shelter; 
some would not ; and the lightning killed a i^an. Oh, 
Lionel, I shall never forget it! I saw him carried past ; 

1 saw his face ! Since then I^have felt ready to die myself 
with the fear.” ^ 

She turned her face, and hid it upon his bosom. Lionel 
did not attempt to soothe the fear; he knew that for 
such fear time alone is the only cure, ^ He whis^red 
words of soothing to her; he stroked fondly her golden 
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hair. In these moments, when she was gentle, yielding, 
clinging to him for protection, three parts of his old love 
for her would come back again. The lamp, which had 
been turned on to its full blaze of light, was behind them, 
so that they might have been visible enough to anybody 
standing in the nearer portion of the grounds. 

“ Captain Cannonby went away with Frederick Mais- 
singbird,” observed Lionel, approaching by degrees to the 
questions he wished to ask. “ Did they start together ? ” 
Yes. Don’t talk about it, Lionel.” 

“My dear wife, I must talk about it,” he gravely 
answered. “You have always put me off in this manner, 
so that I know little or nothing of the circumstances. I 
have a reason for wishing to become cognisant of those 
past particulars. Surely^” he added, a shade of deeper 
feeling in his tone, “at this distance of time it cannot 
be so very painful to your feelings to speak of Frederick 
Massingbird. /am by your side.” 

“What is the reason that you wisn^to know ? ” 

“A little matter that regarded him and Cannonby. 
Was Cannonby with him when he died ? ” 

Sibylla, subdued still, yielded to the wish as she would 
probably have yielded at no other time. 

“Of course he was with him. They were but a day’s 
journey from Melbourne. I forget the name of the place ; 
a sort of small village or settlement, I believe, where 
the people halted that were going to, or returning from, 
the diggings. Frederick was taken worse as they got 
there, and in a few hours h^ died.” 

“ Cannonby remaining with him ? ” 

“Yes. I am sure I have told you this before, Lionel. 
Ttold it to you on the night of my return.” 

He was aware she had. He (^ou^d not say: “But I 
wish to press you upon, the points ; to ascertain beyond 
doubt that Frederick IVfesingbird did really die ; that 
he is not living.” “ Did Cannonby stay until he was 
buried ? ”»he asked aloud. 

“Yes.” 

• “ Tou are sure of this ?” ^ 

Sibylla looked at him curiously. She could not think 
why he was recalling this ; why want to know it ? 

“I am sure of it only so far as that Captain Cannonby 
tol^%ne so,” replied Sibylla. 

it ,The reservation struck upon him with a chill ; it seemed 
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to be a confirmation of his worst fears. Sibylla continued, 
for he did not speak — ^ ^ 

**Of course he stayed with him until he was buried. 
When Captain Cannonby came back to me at Melbourne, 
he said he had waited to lay him in the ground. Why 
should he have said it, if he did not?” 

“True,” murmured Lionel, 

“He said the burial-service had been read over him. 
I remember that, well. I reproached Captain Cannonby 
with not having come back to me immediately, or seat 
for me that I might at least have seen him dead, h 
not^ alive. He excused himself by saying that he did not 
think I should like to see him ; and he had waited to 
bury him before retuxming.” 

Lionel fell into a reverie. If this, that Captain Cannonby 
had stated, was correct, there was no doubt that Frederick 
Massingbird was safely dead and buried. But he could 
not be sure that it was correct ; Captain Cannonby may 
not have relished waiting to see a dead man buried; 
although he had affirmed so much to Sibylla. A thousand 
pounds would Lionel have given out of his pocket at 
that moment, for one minute’s interview with Captain 
Cannonby. 

“Lionel !” 

The call came from Sibylla with sudden intensity, half 
startling him. She had got one of her fingers pointed 
to the lawn. 

“Who’s that — peeping forth from underneath the 
yew-tree?” ^ 

The same place, the same tree which had been pointed 
to by Lucy Tempest 1 An impulse, for which Lionel co^ld 
not have accounted, caused him to turn round and put out 
the lamp. , 

“Who can it be?” wondered Sibylla. “He appears 
to be watching us. How foolish of any of them to go out I 
T should not feel safe under a troe, although that lightning 
is only sheet-lightning.” ^ 

Every perceptive faculty that Lionel Verner possessed 
was strained upon the spo^. He could make out a ^all 
man ; a man whose figure bore — unless his^^eyes and his 
imagination combined to deceive him — a strong resemblance 
to Frederick Massingbird’s, Had it come to it ? Were he 
and his rival face to face ; was she, by his own sld^ow, 
about to be bandied between them? — belong’ing., saA by 
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the priority of the first marriage ceremony, no more to one 
than to the other? A stifled cry, suppressed instantly, 
escaped his lips ; his pulses stood still, and then throbbed 
on with painful violence. 

‘‘Can you discern him, Lionel?” she asked. “ He is 
going aw'ay — going bdck amidst the trees. Perhaps because 
he can’t see us any longer, now you have put the light out 
Who is it? Why should he have stood there, watching 
us? ” 

Lionel snatched her to him with an Impulsive gesture. 
He would have saci'ificed his life willingly, to save Sibylla 
from the terrible misfortune that appeared to be falling 
upon her. ' 

CHAPTER LIX. 

A CASUAL MEETING ON THE RIVER. 

A MERRY breakfast-table. Sibylla, for a wonder, up, and 
present at it The rain of the preceding day, the storm 
of the night had entirely passed away, and as fine a morning 
as could be wished was smiling on the earth, 

“Which of you went out before the storm was over, and 
ventured under the great yew-tree ? ” 
t It was Mrs. Verner who spoke. She looked at the 
different gentlemen present, and they looked at her. They 
did not know what she meant. 

“You were under it, one of you,” persisted Sibylla. 

All, save one, protested thUt they had neitiier been out 
nor under the tree. That one — it happened to be Mr. 
Gordon, of whom casual mention has been made — confessed 
to iiavlng been on the lawn, so far as crossing it went ; but 
he did not go »ear the tree. 

“I went out with my cigar,” he observed, “and had 
strolled some distance from the house when the storm 
came on. I^stood in the,^ middle of a field and watched 
it. It waSegrandly beautiful.” 

“ I wonder you were not brought home dead 1 ” ejaculated 
Sibylla! ^ 

Mr. GordcPn laughed, “It you once witnessed the 
thunder-storms that we get in the tropics, Mrs. Verner, 
you would not associate these with danger.” 

“ Wiave seen dreadful thunder-storms, apart from what 
here, as well as you, Mr. Gordon,” returned Sibylla. 
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‘‘ perhaps you will deny that anybody*s ever killed by them 
in this country. But why did you halt underneath the 
yew-tree ? ” * 

“ I did not,” he repeated. ‘‘I crossed the lawn, straight 
on to the upper end of the terrace. I did not go near 
the-tree.” * , ^ ■ ■ 

^ “ Some one did, if you did not. They were staring right 
up at my dressing-room window. I was standing at it 
with Mr. Verner.” 

Mr. Gordon shook his head. “Not guilty, so far as 
I am concerned, Mrs. Verner. I met some man, when 
I was coming home, plunging into the thicket of trees 
as J emerged from them. It was he, possibly,” 

“ What man ? ” questioned Sibylla. 

“ I did not know him. He was a stranger. A tall, dark 
man with stooping shoulders, and something black upon 
his cheek.” 

“ Something black upon his cheek ; ” repeated Sibylla, 
thinking the words bore an odd sound. 

“A large black mark it looked like. His cheek was 
white — sallow ’would be the better term — and he wore no 
whiskers, so it was a conspicuous looking brand. In 
the moment he passed me, the lightning rendered the 
atmosphere as light as ” 

“Sibylla!” almost shouted Lionel, “we are waiting 
for more tea in this quarter. Never mind, Gordon.” . 

They looked at him with surprise. He was leaning 
towards his wife ; his face crimson, his tones agitated. 
Sibylla stared at him, and ^id, if he called out like that, 
she would not get up another morning. Lionel replied, 
talking fast; and just then the letters were brought in. 
Altogether, the subject of the man with the mark uponliis 
cheek dropped out of t4ie discussion, • 

Bread fast over, Lionel put his arm within Mr. Gordon’s 
and drew him outside upon the terrace. Not to question 
him upon the man he had seenr-Lionel wodld have been 
glad that that encounter should pass out of Mr. Gordon’s 
remembrance, as affording less chance of Sibylla’s hearing 
of it again — but to get info^ation on another topfc. - ^He 
liad been rapidly making upmis mind during liie latter half 
of breakfast, and had come to a decision. 

“Gordon, can you inform me where Captain Cannon by 
is to be found?” ^ ;; 

“Can you inform me where the comet that visit ^ us 
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last year may be met with this ? ” returned Mr. Gordon. 
“Fd nearly as soon undertake to find out the locality of 
the ood* as of the other. Cannonby did go to Paris ; but 
where he may be now, is quite another affair.” 

** Was he going there for any length of time? ” 

fancy not. Mos*c likely he is back in London by this 
time. Had he told me he was coming* back, I should hav^e 
paid no attention to it. He never knows his own mind two 
hours together.” 

“I particularly wish to see him,” observed Lionel. 
** Can you give me any address where he may be found in 
London ? — if he has returned ? ” 

“Yes. His brother’s in Westminster. I can give you 
the exact number and address by referring to my notebook. 
When Cannonby’s in London, he makes it his headquarters. 
If he is away, his brother may know where he is.” 

“His brother may be out of town also. Few men are 
in it at this season.” 

“ If they can get out. But Dr. Cannonby can’t. He is 
a physician, and must stop at his post, season or no 
season.” 

“I am going up to town to-day,” remarked Lionel, 
“ and ” 

“You are I For long?” 

“ Back to-morrow, I hope ; perhaps to-night. If you 
will give me the address, I’ll copy it down.” ■ 

Lionel wrote it down ; but Mr. Gordon told him there 
was no necessity ; any little ragged boy in the street could 
direct him to Dr. Cannonby’s.^^ Then he went to make his 
proposed journey known to Sibylla. She was standing near 
one of the terrace pillars, looking up at the sky, her e5?^es 
shSided with her hand, r Lionel drew her inside an un- 
occupied roomn 

“Sibylla, a little matter of business is calling me to 
London,” he^said. “ If I can catch the half-past ten train, 
I may be hoine again tb-n^ght, late.” 

How g^Lidden!” cried Sibylla. “Why didn’t you tell 
^ me? What weather shall we have to-day, do you think?” 

Fifie. But it is of little c<3ipsequence to me whether it 
be fine or wefl?.” 

“Oh! I was not thinking of you,” was the careless 
repI}^ ** I want it to be fine for our archery.” 

O^od-bye,” he said, stooping to kiss her. “Take care 
of yjpmrself.” 
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Lionel, mind, I shall have the ponies, ^Svas her answer, 
given in a pouting*, pretty, affected manner, 

Lionel smiled, shook his head, took another kise, and 
left her. Oh, if he could but shield her from the tribulation 
that too surely seemed to be ominously , looming ! 

The lightest and fleetest carriage be possessed had been 
made ready, and was waiting for .him at the stables. He 
got in there, and drove off with his groom, saying farewell 
to none, and taking nothing with him but an overcoat. 
As he drove past Mrs, Duffys shop, the remembrance of the 
bill came over him. He had forwarded the money to het 
the previous night in his wife’s name. 

He caught the train; was too soon for it; it was five 
minutes behind time. If those who saw him depart could 
but have divined the errand he was bent on, what a com- 
motion would have spread over Deerham ! If the handsome 
lady, seated opposite to him, the only other passenger in 
that compartment, could but have read the cause which 
rendered him so self-absorbed, so insensible to her attrac- 
tions, she would have gazed at him with far more interest* 
“Who is that gentleman?” she privately asked of the 
guard when she got the opportunity. 

“Mr. Verner, ofVerner’s Pride.” 

He sat back on his seat, heeding nothing. Had all the 
pretty women of the kingdom been , ranged before him; . in 
a row, they had been nothing to Mr. Verner then. Had 
Lucy Tempest been there, he had been equally regardless 
of her. If Frederick Massingbird were indeed in life, 
Verner’s Pride was no ionge% his. But it was not of that 
he thought ; it was of the calamity that would involve his 
Wife. A calamity which, to the refined, sensitive mind of 
Lionel Verner, was almost worse Jthan death itself. a 
What would the journey bring forth for him ? Should 
he succeed in seeing Captain . Cannonby ? ife awaited the 
fiat with feverish heat ; and wished the fast express engine 
would travel faster, . m 

The terminus gained at last, a'^hansom took him to Dr. 
Cannonby’s. It was half- past two o’clock. He leaped out 
of the cab and rang, entering the hall when the door \^as 
opened, ^ ^ 

“Can I see Dr. Cannonby? ” 

“The doctor’s just gone out, sir*. He will be home at 
five.” , ; , - ' A, ‘ 

It was a sort of checkmate, .and .^oneh stood looking at 
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the servant — as if the nian could telegraph some impossible 
aei'ial message to his master to bring him back then. 

*‘Isi Captain Cannonby staying here?” was his next 
question. 

No, sir. He was staying here, but he went a way .this 
morning.” c 

He is home from Paris then ? ” ^ 

‘‘He came back two or three days ago, sir,” replied 
the servant. 

“ Do you know where he is gone ? ” 

“ I don’t, sir. I fancy it’s somewhere in the country.” 

“ Dr. Cannonby would know ? ” 

“ I dare say he would, sir, I should think so.” 

Lionel turned to the door. Where was the use of his 
lingering ? He looked back to ask a question. 

“You are sure that Captain Cannonby has gone out 
of town?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

He descended the steps, and the man closed the door 
upon him. Where should he go? What should he do 
with himself for the next two and a half mortal hours? 
Go to his club ? Or to any of the old spots of his London 
life ? Not he ; some familiar faces might be in town ; and 
he was in no mood for familiar faces then. 

Sauntering hither, sauntering thither, he came to West- 
minster Bridge. One of the steamers was approaching 
the pier to take in passengers, on its way down the river. 
For want of some other mode in which to employ his time, 
Lionel went down to the embarking place, and stepped on 
board. 

Does anytXim^ in this world happen by chance ? What 
secret unknown impulse pould have sent Lionel Vei*ner on 
board that' steamer ? Had Dr. Cannonby been at home he 
would not have gone near it ; had he turned to the right 
hand instead of to the left, on leaving Dr, Cannonby’s 
house, the btiat would never have seen him. 

It was not crowded, as those steamers sometimes are 
crowded, suggesting visions of the bottom of the river, 
Tlje day was fine; warm for September, but not too hot; 
the gliding ^own the stream delightful. With a heart at 
ease, Lionel would have found it so ; as it was, he could 
scarcely have told whether he was going dowh the stream 
or 1^, whether it was wet or dry. He could see but one 
imag^ of Frederick Massingbird* 
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As the boat drew up to the Temple Pier, the only person 
waiting to embark was a woman ; a little body in a faded 
brown silk dress. Whether, seeing his additional flight 
was to be so trifling, the manager of the steamer did not 
take the usual care to bring it alongside, certain it is, that 
in some way the woman fell, in stepping on board; her 
knees on the boat, her feet hanging down to the water. 
Lionel, who was sitting near, sprang forward and pulled 
her out of danger. 

** I declare I never ought to come aboard tlpse nasty 
steamers 1 ” she exclaitned, as he placed her in a seat. 
“Fni greatly obliged to you, sir; I might have gone 
in, else ; there’s no saying. The last time I was aboard 
one I was in danger of being killed. I fell through the 
port-hole, sir.” 

** Indeed I” responded Lionel, who could not be so 
discourteous as not to answer. Perhaps your sight is 
not good ? ” 

“ Well, yes it is, sir, as good as most folks, at middle 
age. I get timid aboard ’em, and it makes me confused 
and awkward, and 1 suppose I don’t mind where I put my 
feet. This was in Liverpool, sir, a week or two ago. It 
was a passenger-ship just in from Australia, and the bustle 
and confusion aboard was dreadful — they say it’s mostly so 
with them vessels that are coming home. I had gone 
down to meet my husband, sir ; he has been away four 
years — and it’s a pity he ever went, for all the good he 
has done. But he’s back safe himself, so 1 must not 
grumble.” o 

“That’s something,” said Lionel. 

“True, sir. It would have been a strange thing if I had 
lost my life just as he had come hc^me. And I should, b»^t 
for a gentleman on board. He seized hold pf me by the 
middle, and somehow contrived to drag me up again. A 
strong man he must have beenl I shall always re- 
member him with gratitude, I’m sure ; as h shall you, 
sir. His name, my husband told me afterwards, was 
Massingbird.” ^ 

All Lionel’s inertness was gone at the sound of the nam^, 
“ Massingbird ? ” he repeated. - 

“Yes, sir. He had come home in the ship from the 
same port as my husband — Melbourne. Quite a gentle- 
man, my husband said he was, with grand relations in 
England. He had not been out there o^er long* — h^dly 
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as long as my husband, I fancy— and my husband 
don^t think he has made much, any more than himself 
has/\ 

Lionel had regained all his outward impassiveness. He 
stood by the talkative woman, his arms folded. “What 
sort of a looking man was this Mr. Massingbird ? ” he 
asked. “I knew a gentleman once of that name, who 
went to Australia.” 

The woman glanced up at him, measuring his height 
“I should say he was as tall as you, sir, or close upon it, 
but he was broader made, and had got a stoop in the 
shoulders. . He was dark ; had dark eyes and hair, and 
a pale face. Not the clear paleness of your face, sir, but 
one of them sallow faces that get darker and yellower with 
travelling; never red.” 

Every word was as fresh testimony to the suspicion that 
it was Frederick Massingbird. “ Had he a black mark 
upon his cheek?” inquired Lionel. 

“Likely he might have had, sir, but I couldn’t see his 
cheeks. He wore a sort of fur cap with the ears tied down. 
My husband saw a good bit of him on the voyage, though 
he was only a middle-deck passenger, and the gentleman 
was a cabin. His friends have bad a surprise before this,” 
she continued, after a pause. “He told my husband that 
they all supposed him dead ; had thought he had been 
dead these two years past and more ; and he had never 
sent home to contradict it.” 

Then it was Frederick Massingbird 1 Lionel Verner 
quitted the woman’s side, and leaned over the rail of the 
steamer, apparently watching the water. He could not, 
by any dint of reasoning or supposition, make out the 
mystery. How Frederick Massingbird could be alive ; or, 
being alive, why he had not come, home before to claim 
Sibylla — why he had not claimed her before she left Australia 
— why he did not claim her now he was come. A man with- 
out a wife m^.ght go roving where he would and as long as 
he would, jetting his friends think him dead if it pleased 
him; but la man with a wife could not in his sane senses 
be^upposed to act so. It was a strange thing, his meeting 
with this v^yDman — a singulsC* coincidence; one that he 
would hardly have believed, if related to him, as happening 
to another. 

It^was striking five when he again knocked at Dr, 
Ca^uonby’s. Ho wished to see Captain Cannonby still ; it 
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would be the crowning confirmation. But he had no doubt 
whatever that that gentleman’s report would be : ‘‘I saw 
Frederick Massingbird die — as I believed — and I chitted 
him immediately. 1 conclude that I must have beea in 
error in supposing he was dead.” 

Dr. Cannonby had returned, the -^servant said. He 
desired Lionel to walk in, and threw open the door of tlie 
room. Seven or eight people were sitting in it, waitiag. 
The servant had evidently mistaken him for a patient, and 
placed him there to wait his turn with the rest. He took 
his card from his pocket, wrote on it a few words, and 
desired the servant to carry it to his master. 

The man came back with an apology. I beg your 
pardon, sir. Will you step this way ? ” 

The physician was bowing a lady out as he entered the 
room — a room lined with books, and containing casts of 
heads. He came forward to shake hands, a cordial- 
mannered man. He knew Lionel by reputation, but had 
never seen him. 

My visit was not to you, but to your brother,” explained 
Lionel. I was in hopes to have found him here.” 

**Tiien he and you have been playing at cross-purposes 
to-day,” remarked the doctor, with a smile. ** Lawrence 
started this morning for Verner’s Pride.” 

Indeed,” exclaimed Lionel. Cross-purposes indeed J ” 
he muttered to himself. 

“He heard some news in Paris which concerned you, I 
believe, and hastened home to pay you a visit.” 

“Which concerned me I ” repeated Lionel. 

“Or rather Mrs. Massingbird — Mrs. Verner, I should 
say.” 

A sickly smile crossed Lionel’s IJps. Mrs. Massingbir 4 ! 
Was it already known “Why,” he asked, “did you call 
her Mrs. Massingbird ? ” 

“I beg your pardon for my inadvertence, Mr. Verner,” 
was the reply of Dr. Cannonby. Lawrence knew her as 
Mrs. Massingbird, and on his return from Australia he 
frequently spoke of her to me as Mrs. Massingbird, so that 
I got into the habit of thinking of her as such. It w&s qot 
until he went to Paris that heard she had e^hanged the 
name for that of Verner.” 

A thought crossed Lionel that this was the news which 
had taken Captain Cannonby down to him. He igight 
know of the existence of Frederick Massingbird, an^^ad 
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gone to break the news to him, Lionel ; to tell him that his 
wife was not his wife. 

** You do not know precisely what his business was with 
me? “ he inquired, quite wistfully. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t know that it was much beyond 
the pleasure of seeing you and Mrs. Verner.” 

Lionel rose. “If I ” « 

“ But you will stay and dine with me, Mr. Verner ? ” 

“ Thank you, I am going back at once. I wished to be 
home this evening if possible, and there’s nothing to hinder 
it now.” 

“A letter or two has come for Lawrence since the 
morning,” observed the doctor, as he shook hands, •^“Will 
you take charge of them for him ? ” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Dr. Cannonby turned to a letter rack over the mantel- 
piece, selected three letters from it, and handed them to 
Lionel. 

Back again all the weary way. His strong suspicions 
were no longer suspicions now, but confirmed certainties. 
The night grew dark ; it was not darker than the cloud 
which had fallen upon his spirit. 

Thought was busy in his brain. How could it be other- 
wise? Should he get home to find the news public 
property? Had Captain Cannonby made it known to 
Sybilla? Most fervently did he hope not. Better that he, 
Lionel, should be by her side to help her to bear it when 
the dreadful news came out. Next came another thought. 
Suppose Frederick Massin^bird should have discovered 
himself? should have gone to Verner’s Pride to take 
possession ? his home now ; his wife. Lionel might get 
backto'find that he had^no longer a place there. 

Lionel found his carriage waiting at the station. He 
had ordered "^it to be so. Wtgham was with it. A very 
coward now, he scarcely dared ask questions. 

“ Has Captain Cannonby arrived at the house to-day, do 
you know, Wigham ? ” 

“Who? sir?” 

strange gentleman from London. Captain 
Cannonby. 

“I can’t rightly say, sir. I have been about in the 
stables all day. ^ I saw a strange gentleman cross the yard 
just j^t dinner-time, one I’d never seen afore. May be 
;ijt him/* ^ / 
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A feeling came over Lionel that he Could not see Captain 
Can non by before them all. Better Send for him to a private 
room, and get the communication over. What hi§ after 
course would be w'as another matter. Yes ; better in all 
ways.-; 

‘' Drive round to the yard, Wigham,” he said, as the 
coachman was about to turn on to the terrace. And 
Wighara obeyed. 

He stepped out. He went in at the back door, almost as 
if he were slinking into the house, stealthily traversed the 
passages, and gained the lighted hall. At the very moment 
that he put his feet on its tessellated floor, a sudden commo- 
tion was heard up the stairs, A door was flung open, and 
Sibylla, with cheeks inflamed and breath panting, flew 
down, her convulsive cries echoing through the house. 
She saw Lionel, and threw herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Lionel, what is this wicked story?” she sobbed. 
“It is not true! It cannot be true that I am not your 
wife, that-—” 

“Hush, my darling ! ” he whispered, placing his hand 
across her mouth, “ We are not alone ! ” 

They certainly were not ! Out of the drawing-rooms, 
out of the dining-room, had poured the guests ; out of the 
kitchen came peeping the servants. Deborah West stood 
on the stair like a statue, her hands clasped; and 
Mademoiselle Benoite frantically inquired what anybody 
had been doing to her mistress^ All stared in amazement. 
She, in that terrible state of agitation ; Lionel supporting 
her with his white and haugh^ face, 

“ It is nothing,” he said, waving them off. “ Mrs. 
Verner is not well. Come with me,!Sibylla.” 

Waving them off still, he drew her into the study, cloi^gsd 
the door, and bolted it.^ She clung to him like one in the 
extremity of terror, her throat heaving convufsively. 

“ Oh, Lionel ! is it true that he is come back? That 
he did not die ? What will become of me ? Jell me that 
they have been deceiving me ; th^t it is not true I ” 

He could not tell her so. He wound his arn?s tenderly 
round her and held her face to his breast, and laid hjs own 
down upon it. “ Strive for^almness,” he murmured, his 
heart aching for her. “ I will protect you so long as I 
shall have the power.” 
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CHAPTER LX. 
MISS deb’s disbelief. 


Miss Deborah West did not believe in ghosts. Miss 
Deb, setting aside a few personal weaknesses and vanitksj 
was a strong-minded female, and no more believed in 
ghosts than she did in Master Cheese’s delicate constitution, 
which required to be supplied with an unlimited quantity 
of tarts and other dainties to keep up his strength between 
meals. The commotion respecting Frederick Massingbird, 
that his ghost had arrived from Australia, and ‘‘walked,” 
reached the ears of Miss Deb. It reached them in this 
way. 

Miss Deb and her sister, compelled to economy by the 
scanty allowance afforded by Dr. West, had no more help- 
mates in the household department than were absolutely 
necessary, and the surgery boy, Bob, found himself some-- 
times pressed into aiding in the domestic service. One 
evening Miss Deb entered the surgery, and caught Master 
Cheese revelling in a hatful of walnuts by gaslight. This 
was the evening of the storm, previously mentioned. 

“ Where’s Bob ? ” asked she. “I want a message taken 
to Mrs. Broom’s about those pickled mushrooms that she 
is doing for me.” 

“ Bob’s out,” responded Master Cheese. “Have a 
walnut, Miss Deb ? ” 

“I don’t mind. Are tfeey ripe?” answered Miss 
Deb. 

Master Cheese, the greediest chap alive, picked out the 
snpallest he could find, golitely cracked it with his teeth, 
and handed it^to her. ^ 

“ You’ll not get Bob over to Broom’s at this hour,” cried 
he. “Jan can’t get him to Mother Hook’s with her 
medicine aft^r dark. Unless it’s made up so that he can 
take it by daylight, they Have to send for it.” 

“ What’s that for ?” asked Miss Deb. 

IJIaster Cheese cracked on at his walnuts. “You have 
not heard tjpie tale that’s gding about, I suppose, Miss 
D •‘b ? ” he presently said* 

I have not heard any tale,” she answered. 

“ ^d I don’t know that I must tell it you,” continued 
Maj^r Cheese, fHIing his mouth with five or six quarters 
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at once, unpeeled, ‘‘Jan ordered me to hold my tongue 
indoors.” 

“ It would be more respectful, Master Cheese, if you said 
Mr. Jan,” rebuked Miss Deborah. I have told you so 
often.’* 

“ Who cares?” returned Master Cheese. “ Jan doesn’t 
The fact is, Miss Deb, that there’s a ghost about at night 
just now.” 

“ Have they got up that folly again ? Rachel Frost rests 
a great deal quieter in her grave than some of you do in 
your beds.” '■ ■ 

“ Ah, but it’s not Rachel’s this time,” significantly 
responded Master Cheese. “ It’s somebody else’s.” 

“ Whose is it, then ?” asked Miss Deb, struck with his 
manner. ' 

“I’ll tell you if you won’t tell Jan. It’s—- don’t start. 

Miss Deb — it’s Fred Massingbird’s.” 

Miss Deb did not start. She looked keenly at Master 
Cheese, believing be might be playing a joke upon her. 
But there were no signs of joking in his countenance. It 
looked, on the contrary, singularly serious, not to say 
awe-struck, as he leaned forward to bring it nearer Miss 
Deborah’s. 

“ It is a fact that Fred Massingbird’s ghost is walking,” 
he continued. “ Lots have seen it. I have seen it You’d 
have heard of it, as everybody else has, if you had not been 
Mrs. Verner’s sister, it’s an unpleasantly queer thing for 
her, you know, Miss Deb.” 

‘ ‘ What utter absurdity J ” Deborah. 

“ Wait till you see it, before you say it’s absurdity,” 
replied Master Cheese. “ If it’s not Fred Massingbird’s 
ghost, it is somebody’s that’s the exact image of him.” ^ 

Miss Deborah sat down on a sfone jar, and got Master 
Cheese to tell her the whole story. That he^should put in 
a few exaggerations, and so increase the marvel, was only 
natural. But Deborah West heard sufficient ^to send her 
mind into a state of uneasy perplexity. 

“You say Mr. Jan knows of this ? ” she asked. ^ 

“ There’s" nobody about that doesn’t know of it except 
you and the folks at VerneVs Pride,” responded Master 
Cheese. “ I say, don’t you go and tell Jan th^t you made 
me betray it to you, Miss Deb ! You’ll get m© into a row 
if you do,” ^ 

But this was the very thing that Miss Dqb resolved fisdo. 
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Not to get Master Cheese into a “row,” but that she sa» 
no other way of allaying her uncertainty. Ghosts 
utterly excluded from Deborah West’s creed ; and whv w 
many people should be suddenly testifying that Frederick 

® understand. 

lhat there must be something in it more than the common 
tetify*^ tales, the state of Alice Hook appeared to 

"Can Bob be spared to go over to Broom’s in the 
morning?” she asked, after a long pause of silenw 
given apparently to the contemplation of Master Cheese’s 
thought walnuts; in reality, to deep 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered the young gentleman 

who_ never was ready to accord the services of Bob in-doors’ 
est It might involve any little extra amount of exertion for 
himself. There s a sight of medicine to be taken out just 

off^y /egs ^ 

“It looks like it,” retorted Miss Deborah. “Your lees 

do r Ja„1 

“He went out to go to Hook’s,” replied Master Cheese 
his teeth “S proving nearly too much for 

Deborah returned indoors. Though not much inclined 

to Aminr® ;? general, she observed it now, saying nothing 
to Amilly The storm camion, and they sat and watched 
It. bupper time approached, and Master Cheese was 
puncteal. He found some pickled herrings on the table 

tl’e'u as long 

wh?n Ja^caS'* 

saidhr’^<*i°neivr ™®-” 

saia ne. _ j, n eat a bit of bread and cheese. ” He was not 
a^stant ; lus grCwing days were over 

'^®"t straight up to bed. He liked to do 
KoniT summons came, and 

he “"*• J®"’ '“^“®r how tired 

Mn^ef rhe«e'*'°“ himself, sooner than wake up 

Mcomnikh ®?®y attempt than to 

„ Ji^P f"' Fortifying himself with about a pound of 
sw^ cake, wlu^h he kept in his bos. as a dessert to Uie 
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herrings, and to refresh Ms dreams, Master Cheese put 
himself into bed, 

Jan meanwhile finished his bread and cheese, and»rose. 
“ I wonder whether I shall get a whole night of it to- 
night?” said he, stretching himself. I didn’t have much 
bed last night.” ’ 

/' Have you to go out again, Mr. Jan ? ” 

*‘No. I shall look to the books a bit, and then 
turn in. Goodnight, Miss Deborah; good-night, Miss 
Amilly.”' ■ 

*‘ Good-niglit,” they answered. 

Amiily drew to the fire. The chilly rain of the afternoon 
had chused them to have one lighted. She put her feet on 
the fender, feeling the warmth comfortable. Deborah sent 
the supper-tray away, and then left the room. Stealing 
out of the side door quietly, she tripped across the narrow 
path of wet gravel, and entered the surgery. Jan had got 
an account-book open on the counter, and was leaning over 
it, a pen in liis hand. 

** Don’t be frightened, Mr, Jan; it’s only me,” said 
Deborah, who did not at all times confine herself to the 
rules of severe grammar. “ I’ll shut the door, if you please, 
for I want to say a word to yourself alone.” 

Is it more physic that you want?” asked Jan. *^Has 
the pain in the side come again ? ” 

“ It is not about pains or physic,” she answered, drawing 
nearer to the counter. “ Mr. Jan” — dropping her voice to 
a confidential whisper — would you be so good as to tell 
me the truth of this story thatl^s going about?” 

Jan paused. ‘‘ What story?” he rejoined. 

This ghost story. They are saying, I understand, 
that — that— they are saying something about Frederitfk 
Massingbird,” » • 

‘*Did Cheese supply you with the information?” cried 
Jan, imperturbable as ever. 

‘‘He did. But I must beg yo^ not to scoldliim for it — 
as he thought you might do. It was I who drew^the story 
from him. He said you cautioned him not to speak of it to 
me or Amiily. I quite appr^iate your motives, Mr? Jsm, 
and feel that it was very considerate of you. Ikit now that 
I have heard it, I want to know particulars from somebody 
more reliable than Master Cheese.” 

‘‘ I told Lionel I’d say nothing to any soul in the paKsh,” 
said Jan, open and single-minded as though he had 
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made of glass. ‘‘But he’d not mind my making you 
an exception — ^as you have heard it You are Sibylla’s 
sister.*^’ 

You don’t believe in its being a ghost ? ” 

Jan grinned. “ IJi ” cried he. ‘‘ No, I don’t 

*^Then what do you suppose it is that’s frightening 
people? And why should they be frightened? ” 

Jan sat himself down on the counter, and whirled his legs 
over to the other side, clearing the gallipots ; so that he 
faced Miss Deborah. Not to waste time, he took the 
mortar before him. And there he was at his ease ; his legs 
hanging, and his hands pounding. 

What should you think it is ? ” inquired he. 

“ How can I think, Mr. Jan ? Until an hour or two ago, 
I had not heard of the rumour. I suppose it is somebody 
who walks about at night to frighten people. But it h 
curious that he should look like Frederick Massingbird. 
Can you understand it ? ” 

“I am afraid I can,” replied Jan, pounding away. 

** Will you tell me, please, what you think.” 

** Can’t you guess at it, Miss Deb ?” 

Miss Deb looked at him, beginning to think his manner 
as mysterious as Master Cheese’s had been. 

“ I can’t guess at it at all,” she presently said. “ Please 
to tell me.” 

“Then don’t you go and drop down in a fit when you 
hear it,** was the rejoinder of Jan. “I suppose it is Fred 
himself.” ^ 

The words took her utterly by surprise. Not at first did 
she understand their meaning.^ She stared at Jan, her eyes 
mouth gradually opening. 

“ Fred himself? ” she mechanically uttered. 

“ I supposeT^so. Fred himself. Not his ghost.” 

“Do you mean that he has come to life again?” she 
rapidly rejoiped. 

“Well, you can call iC so if you like,” said Jan. “I 
expect thart, in point of fact, he has never been dead. The 
report^of his death must have been erroneous ; one of those 
unaccountaWe mistakes that do sometimes happen to 
astonish the world.” 

Deborah West took in the full sense of the words, and 
sunk4own on the big stone jar. She turned all over of a 
burning heat ; she felt her hands beginning to twitch with 
emotion. 
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mean that he is alive?— that he has never been 
dead?” she gasped. 

Jan nodded. ' * 

** Oh, Mr. Jan ! Then, what is— what is Sibylla ? ” 

*‘ Ah,” said Jan, ** that’s just it. She’s the wife of both 
of ’em- — as you may say.” 

Tor any petty surprise or evil, Miss Deborah would have 
gone off in a succession of screams, of pseudo-faints. 
TMs evil was all too real, too terrible. She sat with her 
trembling hands clasped to pain, looking hopelessly at Jan. 

He told her all he knew ; all that was said by others. 

‘^Dan Duff’s nothing,” remarked he; *‘and Cheese is 
nothing ; and others, who confess to have seen it, are 
nothing : and old Frost’s not much. But I’d back Bourne’s 
calmness and sound sense against the vrorld, and I’d back 
Broom’s.” 

** And they have both seen it?” 

Both,” replied Jan. Both are sure that it is Frederick 
Massingbird.” 

*‘What will Mr. Verner do ?” she asked, looking round 
with a shudder, and not speaking above her breath. 

Oh, that’s his affair,” said Jan. “It’s hard to guess 
what he may do ; he is one that won’t be dictated to. If it 
were some people’s case, they’d say to Sibylla, ‘ Now you 
have got two husbands, choose which you’ll have, and keep 
to him.’” 

“ Good heavens, Mr. Jan !” exclaimed Miss Deb, shocked 
at the loose sentiments the words appeared to indicate, 
“ And suppose she should choose the second ? Have you 
thought of the sin? The second can^ihe her husband; it 
would be as bad as those Mormons.” 

“ Looking at it in a practical point of view, I can’t see mdbh 
difference, which of the two she chooses,” ^returned Jan. 
“ If Fred was her husband once, Lionel’s her husband now ; 
practically I say you know, Miss Deb.” 
j Miss Deb thought the questio^i was going* rather into 
metaphysics, a branch of science which she did , 4 iot under- 
stand, and so was content to leave the controversy. 

“Any way, it is dreadful fqr her,” she said, with another 
shiver. “Oh, Mr. Jan, do you think it really be 
true ? ” 

“/ think that there’s not a doubt of it,” he answered, 
stopping in his pounding. “But you need not thii^k so, 
Miss Deb*” ’ \ , 
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*'How am I to help thinking so ? ” she simply asked. 

You needn’t think either way until it is proved. As I 
suppose it must be, shortly. Let it rest till then.” 

“No, Mr. Jan, I differ from you. It is a question that 
ought to be sought out and probed ; not left to rest. Does 
Sibylla know it? ” 

“ Not she. Who’d tell her? Lionel won’t, I know. ^ It 
was for her sake that he bound me to silence.” 

“ She ought to be told, Mr. Jan. She ought to leave her 
husband — I mean, Mr. Lionel— this very hour, and shut 
herself up until the doubt is settled.” 

“Where should she shut herself ?” inquired Jan, opening 
his eyes. “ In a convent? Law, Miss Deb ! If somebody 
came and told me I had got two wives, should you say 1 
ought to make a start for the nearest monastery ? How 
would my patients get on ? ” 

Rather metaphysical again. Miss Deb drew Jan back to 
plain details — to the histories of the various ghostly en- 
counters. Jan talked and pounded ; she sat on her hard 
seat and listened, her brain more perplexed than it could 
have been with any metaphysics know'ii to science. Eleven 
o’clock disturbed them, and Miss Deborah started as if she 
had been shot. 

“ How could I keep you until this time ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ And you scarcely in bed for some nights I ” 

“Never mind, Miss Deb,” answered good-natured Jan. 
“ It’s all in the day’s work.” 

He opened the door for her, and then bolted himself in 
for the night. For the night, that is, if Deerham would 
allow it to him. Hook’s daughter was slowly progressing 
towards recovery, and Jan would not need to go to her. 

♦^Amilly was nodding over the fire, or, rather, where the 
fire had bee^, for it had gone She inquired with 

wonder what her sister had been doing, and where she 
had been. Deborah replied that she had been busy ; and 
they went Ulpstairs to be(^ 

But noj to sleep — for one of them. Deborah West lay 
awake through the live-long night, tossing from side to 
side ki her perplexity and tjjought. Somewhat strict in 
her^ notionsf she deemed it a matter of stern necessity, of 
positive duty, that Sibylla should retire, at any rate for a 
time, from the scsenes of busy life. To enable her to do 
.this, ^the news must be broken to her. But how ? 

^.y, how? DSborah West rose in the morning with the 
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dsiHculty unsolved. She supposed she must do it herself. 
She believed it was as much a duty laid upon her, the 
imparting* these tidings to Sibylla, as the separating her- 
self from ail social ties, the instant it was so imparted, 
would be the duty of Sibylla herself, Deborah West went 
about her occupations that morning, pne imperative sen- 
tence ever in her thoughts ; It must be done I it must 
bedoneJ” ■" 

She carried it about with her, ever saying it, through the 
whole day. She shrank, both for Sibylla’s sake and her 
own, from the task she was imposing upon herself; and, 
as we all do when we have an unpleasant office to perform, 
she put it off to the last Early in the morning she had 
said, I w’ill go to Verner’s Pride after breakfast and tell 
her ; breakfast over, she said, I will have my dinner first 
and go then. 

But the afternoon passed on, and she did not go. Every 
little trivial domestic duty was made an excuse for delaying 
it. Miss Amilly, finding her sister unusually bad company, 
went out to drink tea with some friends. The time came 
for ordering in tea at home, and still Deborah had 
not gone. 

She made the tea and presided at the table. But she 
could eat nothing — to the inward gratification of Master 
Cheese. There happened to be shrimps — a dish which that 
gentleman preferred, if anything, to pickled herrings ; and 
by Miss Deborah’s want of appetite he was able to secure 
her share and his own, including the heads and tails. He 
would uncommonly have like<^ to secure Jan’s share also ; 
but Miss Deborah filled a plate and put them aside, against 
Jan came in. Jan’s pressure of work caused him of late to 
be irregular at his meals. ^ „ 

Scarcely was the tea over, and Master Cheese gone, 
when Mr. Bourne called. Deborah, the •one thought 
uppermost in her mind, closed the door, and spoke out 
what she had heard. The terrible fear, her qwn distress, 
Jan’s belief that it was Fred himself, Jan’s representation 
that Mr. Bourne also believed it. Mr, Bourne, leaning 
forward until his pale face and his iron-gray hair ^learly 
touched hers, whispered in rinswer that he did not think 
there was a doubt of it. ^ 

Then Deborah did nerve herself to the task. On the 
departure of the vicar, she started for Verner’s Prid^ and 
asked to see Sibylla. The servants would have shown her 
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to the drawing-room, but she preferred to go up to Sibylla’s 
chamber. The company were yet in the dintng-room. 

How long Sibylla kept her waiting there, she scarcely 
knew? Sibylla was not in the habit of putting herself to 
inconvenience for her sisters. The message was taken to 
her — that Miss West waited in her chamber— as she entered 
the drawing-room. ^ And there Sibylla let her wait. One 
or two more messages to the same effect were subsequently 
delivered. They produced no impression, and Deborah 
began to think she should not get to see her that night. 

I But Sibylla came up at length, and Deborah entered 
upon her task. Whether she accomplished it clumsily, or 
whether Sibylla’s ill-disciplined mind was wholly in .fault, 
certain it is that there ensued a loud and unpleasant 
scene. The scene to which you were a witness. Scarcely 
giving herself time to take in more than the bare fact 
hinted at by Deborah — that her first husband was believed 
to be alive — not waiting to inquire a single particular, she 
burst out of the room and went shrieking down the stairs, 

. flying into the arms of Lionel, who at that moment had 
entered, 

CHAPTER LXL 

MEETING THE NEWS. 

Lionel Verner could not speak comfort to his wife ; or, 
at the best, comfort of a most negative nature. He held 
her to him in the study, the door locked against intruders. 
They were somewhat at cross-purposes. Lionel supposed 
that the information had been imparted to her by Captain 
Cannonby; he never doubted but that she had been told 
l^derick Massingbird had returned and was on the scene ; 
that he might' come in any moment— even that very present 
one as they spoke — ^to put in his claim to her. Sibylla, 
on the contrary, did not think (what little she was capable 
of thinkingf that Lionel •had had previous information ox 
the mattef, 

^ **What am I to do?” she cried, her emotion becoming 
hysterical, ‘‘Oh, Lionel I dqfi’t you give me up ! ” 

“ I wouIcThave got here earlier had there been means,” 
he soothingly said, ^wisely evading all answer to the last 
suggestion. “I feared he would be telling you in my 
I absence ; better )^at you should have heard of it from me,” 
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She lifted her face to look at him. ‘‘Then you know 
it ! ’* ■ • 

“ I have known it this day or two. My journey to-day ’* 

She broke out into a most violent fit of emotion, 
shrieking:, trembling, clinging to Lionel, calling^ out at 
the top of her voice that she would ^not leave him. All 
hi& efforts were directed to stilling the noise. He im- 
plored her to be tranquil, to remember there were listeners 
around ; he pointed out that, until the blow actually fell, 
there was no necessity for those listeners to be made 
cognisant of it. All that he could do for her protection 
and comfort, he would do, he earnestly said. And 
Sibylla subsided into a softer mood, and cried quietly. 

‘‘Fd rather die,** she sobbed, “than have this disgrace 
brought upon me.” 

Lionel put her into the large arm-chair, which remained 
in the study still, the old arm-chair of Mr. Verner. He 
stood by her and held her hands, his pale face grave, 
sad, loving, bent towards her with the most earnest 
sympathy. She lifted her eyes to it, whispering — 

“Will they say you are not my husband? *’ 

“Hush, Sibylla! There are moments, even yet, when 
I deceive myself into a fancy that it may be somewhat 
averted. I cannot understand how he can be alive. Has 
Cannonby told you whence the error arose ? ** 

She did not answer. She began to shake again 5 she 
tossed back her golden hair. Some blue ribbons had 
been wreathed in it for dinner ; she pulled them out and 
threw them on the ground, h§r hair partially falling with 
their departure. 

“ I wish I could have some wine? ” 

He moved to the door to get it for her. “ Don’t, ^u 

let Jterm, Lionel,” she called out as he unlocked it, 
“Who?” ^ “ 

“That Deborah. I hate her now,” was the ungenerous 
remark. 

Lionel opened the door, called to Tynn, ^and desired 
him to bring wine. “ What time did Captain Cannonby 
get here ? ” he whispered, as he took it from the 
butler. o , * ^ 

“Who, sir?” asked Tynn. 

“Captain Cannonby.” 

Tynn paused, like one who does not understand. 
“There’s no gentleman here of that ^ name, sir. A 
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Mr. Rushworth called to-day, and my mistress asked hm 
to stay dinner. He is in the drawing-room now. There 
is no other stranger.” 

*‘Has Captain Cannonby not been here at all?” re- 
iterated Lionel. “He left London this morning to 
come.” 

Tynn shook his Iiead to express a negative. “He has 
not arrived, sir.” 

Lionel went in again, his feelings undergoing a sort 
of revulsion, for there now peeped out a glimmer of 
hope, " So long as the nearly certain conviction on 
Lionel’s mind was not confirmed by positive testimony 
— as he expected Captain Cannonby’s would be, — he 
could not entirely lose sight of all hope. That he most 
fervently prayed the blow might not fall, might even 
now be averted, you will readily believe. Sibylla had 
not been to him the wife he had fondly hoped for; she 
provoked him every hour in the day ; she appeared to 
do what she could, wilfully to estrange his affection. 
He was conscious of all this ; he was all too conscious 
that his inmost love was another’s, not hers. But he 
lost sight of himself in anxiety for her ; it was for her 
sake he prayed and hoped. Whether she was his Ivife 
by law or not ; whether she was loved or hated, Lionel’s 
course of duty lay plain before him now — to shield her, 
so far as he might be allowed, in all care and tender- 
ness. He would have shed his last drop of blood to 
promote her comfort ; he would have sacrificed every 
feeling of his heart for her sake. 

The wine in his hand, he^ turned into the room again, 
A change had taken place in her aspect. She had left 
the chair, and was standing against the wall opposite 
th'&^'door, her tears dried, her eyes unnaturally bright, 
her cheeks burning, ^ 

“Lionel,” she uttered, a catching of the breath betray- 
ing her emotion, “if ke is alive, whose is Verner’s 
Pride?’* ^ « 

“ His,”rf*eplied Lionel, in a low tone. 

She shrieked out, very much after the manner of a 
petulaht child. “ I won’t lea^ it 1 — I won’t leave Verner’s 
Pride! Yoif could not be so cruel as to wish me. Who 
says he is alive? Lionel, I ask you who it is that says 
he is alive ? ” 

“Hfosh, my dear! . This excitement will do you a world 
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of harm, and it cannot mend the matter, however it may 
be. I want to know who told you of this, Sibylla. 1 
supposed it to be Cannonby ; but Tynn says Cannonby has 
not, been here.” ■ 

The qtiestion appeared to divert her thoughts into 
another channel. Cannonby i Wk§Lt should bring him 

h^e ? Did you expect him to come ? ” 

Drink your wine, and then I will tell you,” he said, 
holding the glass towards her. 

She pushed the wine from her capriciously. “I don’t 
want wine now'i I am hot, I should like some water.” 

I will get it for you directly. Tell me, first of all, how- 
you game to know of this ? ” 

“ Deborah told me. She sent for me out of the drawing- 
room where I was so happy, to tell me this horrid tale. 
Lionel ” — sinking her voice again to a whisper— “ is — he — 
here.?” , , „ , 

“I cannot tell you ” 

“But you must tell me,” she passionately interrupted. 
“ I will know. I have a right to know it, Lionel.” 

“When I say I cannot tell you, Sibylla, I mean that I 
cannot tell you with any certainty. I will tell you all I do 
know. Some one is in the neighbourhood who bears a 
great resemblance to him. He is seen sometimes at night ; 
and — and — I have other testimony that he has returned 
from Australia.” 

“ What will be done if he comes here ? ” 

Lionel was silent 

“ Shall you fight him ? ” 

“ Fight him 1 ” echoed Lionel, “ No.” 

“You will give up Verner’s Pride without a struggle ! 
You will give up me I Then, are you a coward, Limiel 
Verner?” 

“You know that T would give up neitlier willingly, 
Sibylla.” ■,? 

Grievously pained was his tone as he replied, ^to her. She 
was meeting this as she did mSst other things — without 
sense or reason ; not as a thinking, rational being. Her 
manner was loud, her emotion violent ; but deep ai\d true 
her grief was 7ioL Depth oi?i feeling, truth of nature, were 
qualities that never yet had place in Sibylla ‘Berner. Not 
once, throughout all their married life, had' Lionel been so 
painfully impressed with the fact as. he was now, ^ 

“ Am I to die for the want of that water ” she resumed. 
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“ If you don’t get it for me I shall ring for the servants to 
bring it,” 

He opened the door again without a word. He knew 
quite well that she had thrown in that little shaft about 
ringing for the servants, because it would not be pleasant 
to him that the servants should intrude upon them then. 
Outside the door, about to knock at it, was Deborah West. 

** I must go home,” she whispered. “ Mr. Venier, how 
sadly she is meeting this ! ” 

The very thought that was in Lionel’s heart. But not 
to another would he cast a shade of reflection on his wife. 

It is a terrible thing for any one to meet,” he answered. 
“I could have wished, Miss West, that you had not 
imparted it to her. Better that I should have done it, when 
it must have been done.” 

“I did it from a good motive,” was the reply of Deborah, 
who was looking sadly down-hearted, and had evidently 
been crying. She ought to leave you until some certainty 
shall be arrived at.” 

‘‘Nonsense! No!” said Lionel. “I beg you — I be^ 
you, Miss West, not to say anything more that can distress 
or disturb her. If the — the — explosion comes, of course 
it must come ; and we must all meet it as we best may, 
and see then what is best to be done.” 

“But it is not right that she should remain with you 
in this uncertainty,” urged Deborah, who could be obstinate 
when she thought she had cause. “The world will not 
deem it to be right. You should remember this.” 

“ I do not act to please th^ world. I am responsible to 
God and my conscience.” 

“ Responsible to Good gracious, Mr. Verner 1 ” re- 

tuaa^ Deborah, every line in her face expressing astonish- 
ment. “ You call keeping her with you acting as a 
responsible nlkn ought! If Sibylla’s husband is living, 
you must put her away from your side.” 

“ When tl^ time shall come. Until then, my duty — as I 
judge it — is to keep her fcy my side ; to shelter her from 
harm and Annoyance, petty as well as great,” 

“ Yqu deem that your duty ! ” 

do,” he firmly answereoK “ My duty to her and to 
God.” ' 

Deborah shook her head and her hands. “ It ought not 
to be let go on,” she said, moving nearer to the study door, 
‘.‘-i slmll urge leaving you upon her/* . 
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Lionel calmty laid his hand upon the lock. ** Pardon me, 
Miss West. I cannot allow my wife to be subjected to it.” 

But if she is not your wife ? ” , 

A streak of red came into his pale face. ‘‘It has yet to 
be proved that she is noL Until that time shall come, 
Miss West, she is my wife, and I shall* protect her as such.” 

You will not let me see her?” asked Deborah, for his 
hand was not lifted from the handle. 

*‘ No. Not if your object be the motives you avow. 
Sleep a night upon it, Miss West, and see if you do not 
change your mode of thinking and come over to mine. 
Return here in the morning with words of love and comfort 
for her, and none will welcome you more sincerely than I.” 

‘‘Answer me one thing, Mr, Verner. Do you believe in your 
heart that Frederick Massingbird is alive and has returned ? ” 

“Unfortunately I have no resource but to believe it,” he 
replied, 

“ Then, to your way of thinking I can never come,” 
returned Deborah in some agitation. “ It is just sin, 
Mr. Verner, in the sight of Heaven.” 

“ I think not,” he quietly answered. “ I am content to 
let Heaven judge me, and the motives that actuate me ; a 
judgment more merciful than man’s.” 

Deborah West, in her conscientious, but severe rectitude, 
turned to the hall door and departed, her hands uplifted 
still. Lionel ordered Tynn to attend Miss West home. 
He then procured some water for his wife and carried it in, 
as he had previously carried in the wine. 

A fruitless service. SibyHa rejected it. She wanted 
neither water nor anything else, were all the thanks Lionel 
received, querulously spoken. He laid the glass upon the 
table, and, sitting down by her side in all patience, iMMget 
himself to the work of ^oothing her, gently and lovingly as 
though she had been what she was showing herself—a 
wayward child, 

CHAPTER T.XII. 

, , ■■ 

TYNN PUMPED DRY. , , 

^ % 

Miss West and Tynn proceeded on their way. The side 
path was dirty, and she chose the middle of the road, Tynn 
walking a step behind her. Deborah was of an affable 
nature, Tynn a long-attached and valued* servant and she 
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chatted with him familiarly, Deborah, in her simple good 
heart, could not have been brought to understand why she 
shoulds-not chat with him. Because he was a servant and 
she a lady, she thought there was only the more reason 
why she should, that the man might not be unpleasantly 
reminded of the sociajl distinction between them. 

She pressed down, so far as she could, the heavy afflictien 
that was weighing upon her mind. She spoke of the 
weather, the harvest, of Mrs. Bitterworth’s recent 
dangerous attack, of other trifling topics patent at the 
moment to Deerham. Tynn chatted in his turn, never 
losing his respect of words and manner ; a servant worth 
anything never does. Thus they progressed towards the 
village, utterly unconscious that a pair of eager eyes were 
following, and an evil tongue jsvas casting anathemas 
towards them. 

The owner of the eyes and tongue was wanting to hold 
a few words of private colloquy with Tynn. Could Tynn 
have seen right round the corner of the pillar of the outer 
gate w’hen he went out, he would have detected the man 
waiting there in ambush. It was Giles Roy. Roy was 
aware that Tynn sometimes attended departing visitors to 
the outer gate. Roy had come up, hoping that he might 
so attend them on this night. Tyun did appear, with Miss 
West, and Roy began to hug himself that fortune had so 
far favoured him ; but when he saw that Tynn departed 
witli the lady, instead of only standing politely to watch 
her off, Roy growled out vengeance against the unconscious 
offenders. r, 

a-going to see her home belike,” snarled Roy 
in soliloquy, following them with angry eyes and slow 
fo«*>»»^ps. ** I must wait till he comes back — and be shot 

to both of ’em ! ” . ^ 

Tynn left ^iss West at her own door, declining the 
invitatioo to go in and take a bit of supper with the maids, 
or a glass oibeer. He was trudging back again, his arms 
behind his back, and winning himself at home, for Tynn, 
fat and of*short breath, did not like much walking, when, 
in^a Icwiely part of the road, he came upon a man sitting 
astride upoi^a gate. ^ 

** Hollo ! is that you, Mr. Tynn ? Who’d ha’ thought 
of seeing you out to-night ? ” 

Fo# it was Mr, Roy’s wdsh, from private motives of his 
own, that Tynn should not know he had been looked for, 
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but should believe the encounter to be accidental. Tynn 
turned off the road, and leaned his elbow upon the gate, 
rather glad of the opportunity to stand a minute assd get 
his breath. It was somewhat up-hill to Verner’s Pride, the 
whole of the way from Deerham. 

“Are you sitting here for pleasure?” asked he of 

Roy. 

‘M’ni sitting here for grief,” returned Roy; and Tynn 
was not sharp enough to detect the hollow falseness of his 
tone. “ I had to go up the road to-night on a matter of 
business, and, walking back by Verner’s Pride, it so over- 
came me that I was glad to bring myself to a anchor,” 

“ How should walking by Verner’s Pride overcome you ? ” 
demanded Tynn. 

“Well,” said Roy, “it was the thoughts of poor Mr. 
and Mrs. Verner did it. He didn’t behave to me over 
liberal in turning me from the place I’d held so long under 
his uncle, but I’ve overgot that smart ; it’s past and gone. 
My heart bleeds for him now, and that’s the truth.” 

For Roy’s heart to “bleed” for any fellow-creature was 
a marvel that even Tynn, unsuspicious as he was, could 
not take in. Mrs. Tynn repeatedly assured him that he 
had been born into the world with one sole quality — 
credulity. Certainly Tynn was unusually inclined to put 
faith in fair outsides. Not that Roy could boast much of 
the latter advantage. 

« What’s the matter with Mr. Verner?” he asked of 
Roy.: , . ■ ■ 

Roy groaned dismally. “ M’s a thing that is come to my 
knowledge,” said he — “a awful misfortin that is a-going to 
drop upon him. I’d not say a word to another so ul bu t 
you, Mr. Tynn ; but you be his friend if anybody ba^Wid 
1 feel that I must eithei* speak or bust.” ,, 

Tynn peered at Roy’s face. As much as he could see of 
it, for the night was not a very clear one. 

“ It seems quite* a providence ^that I happeAied to meet 
you,” went on Roy, as if any meeting with the ^utler had 
been as far from his thoughts as an encounter with some- 
body at the North Pole. “Things does turn out*luoicy 
sometimes.” # 

“ I must be getting home,” interposed Tynn. “ If you 
have anything to say to me, Roy, you had better say it. I 
mav be wanted.” 

^ Roy-— who was standing now, his elbo^ leaning on the 
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gate — brought his face nearer to Tynn’s. Tynn wsls also 
leaning on the gate. 

E!^ve you heered of this ghost that^s said to be walking 
about Deerham?” he asked, lowering his voice to a 
whisper. ** Have you heered whose they say it is ? ” 

Now, Tynn had® heard. All the retainers, male and 
female, at Verner’s Pride had heard. And Tynn, though 
not much inclined to give credence to ghosts in a general 
way, had felt somewhat unea.sy at the ale. More on his 
mistress’s account than on any other score ; for Tynn had 
the sense to know that such a report could not be pleasing 
to Mrs. Verner, should it reach her ears. 

“I can’t think why they do say it,” replied Tynn, 
answering the man’s concluding question. “ For my own 
part, I don’t believe there’s anything in it. I don’t believe 
in ghosts.” 

“ Neither didn’t a good many more, till now that they 
have got orakelar demonstration of it, ” returned Roy. 
“ Dan Dulf see it, and a’most lost his senses ; that girl of 
Hook’s see it, and you know, I suppose, what it did for 
her*i Broom see it; the parson see it ; old Frost see it; and 
lots more. Not one on ’em but ’ud take their Bible oath, 
if put to it, that it is Fred Massingbird’s ghost.” 

“But it is not,” said Tynn. “It can’t be. Leastways 
I’ll never believe it till I see it with my own eyes. There’d 
be no reason in its coming now. If it wanted to come at 
all, why didn’t it come when it was first buried, and not 
wait till over two years had gone by ? ” 

“That’s the point thatl^tuck at,” was Roy’s answer. 
** When my wife came home with the tales, day after day, 
t hat .F red Massingbird’s spirit was walking — that this 
person had seen it, and that person had seen it — ‘ Yah ! 
Rubbish ! ’ I says to her. * If his glfost had been a-coming, 
it ’ud have come afore now.’ And so it would.” 

“ Of course,” answered Tynn. “ ^ it had been coming. 
But I have not lived to tfeese years to believe in ghosts at 
last.” 

“Then, what do you think of the parson, Mr, Tynn?” 
cotitinlied Roy, in a strangely significant tone. “And 
Broom — he ♦have got his senses about him? How d’ye 
account for their believing it ? ” 

“I^have not heard them say that they do believe it,” 
responded Tynn, with a knowing nod. “Folks may go 
about and say th'kt I believe it, perhaps ; but that wouldn’t 
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make it any nearer the fact. And what has all this to do 
with Mr. Verner?” 

am coming to it,” said Roy. He took a step* back- 
ward, looked carefully lip and down the road, lest listeners 
might be in ambush; stretched his Ejeck forward, and In 
like manner surveyed the^field on either side the hedge. 
Apparently it satisfied him, and he resumed his clbse 
omximity to Tynn and his meaning whisper. “ Can’t you 
I guess the riddle, Mr. Tynn ? ” 

^ I can’t in the least guess what you mean, or what you 
are driving at,” was Tynn’s response. ** I think you must 
have been having a drop of drink, Roy. I ask what this is 
to my master, Mr. Verner?” 

Drink be bothered ! I’ve not had a sup inside my 
mouth since midday,” was Roy’s retort. *‘This secret has 
been enough drink for and meat, too. You’ll keep 
counsel, if I tell it you, Mr. Tynn? Not but what it must 
soon come out.” I 

“ Well ?” returned Tynn, in some surprise. 

‘‘It’s Fred Massingbird fast enough. But it’s not his 
ghost.” 

“What on earth do you mean? ” asked Tynn, never for 
a moment glancing at the fact of what Roy tried to imply, 

I “ He is come back : Frederick Massingbird. He didn’t 
j . die, over there.” 

A pause, devoted by Tynn to staring and thinking. 

When the full sense of the words broke upon him, he 
staggered a step or two away |rom the ex-bailiff. 

“Heaven help us, if it’s tfuel” he uttered. **Roy! it 
can’t he V’ ' 

“ It fj,” said Roy. — 

They stood looking at each other by starlight. Tynn's 
face had grown hot add wet, and he wiped it. ** It can’t 
be,” he mechanically repeated. 

“ I tell you it ts, Mr. Tynn, Now never youmind asking 
me how I came to the bottom of «t,” went on Roy in a sort 
of defiant tone. ** I did come to the bottom of i>, and I do 
I know it ; and Mr. Fred, he knows that 1 know it. Jt’s as • 

i sure that he is back, and in tfce neighbourhood, as that you 

j and me is here at this gate. He is alive and ne is among 

* us— as certain as that you are Mr* Tynn, and I be Giles 

Roy.” ■ ■ • 

There came flashing over Tynn’s thoughts the scene of 
that very evening. His mistress’s shrieks and agitation 
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when she broke from Miss West 5 the cries and sobs which 
had penetrated to their ears when she was shut afterwards 
in the* study with her husband. The unusual scene had 
been productive of gossiping comment among the servants 
and Tynn had believed something distressing must have 
occurred. Not this f he had never glanced a suspicion at 
this. He remembered the lines of pain which shone outsat 
the moment from his master’s pale face, in spite of its 
impassiveness ; and somehow that very face brought con- 
viction to Tynn now, that Roy’s news was true. Tynn let 
his arms fall on the gate again with a groan. 

“Whatever will become of my poor mistress?” he 
uttered. 

“She ! ” slightingly returned Roy. “ She’ll be better off 
than him.” 

“ Better off than who ? ” 

“Than Mr. Verner. She needn’t leave Verner’s Pride. 
He must.” 

To expect any ideas but coarse ones from Roy, Tynn 
could not. But his attention was caught by the last 
suggestion. 

“ Leave Verner’s Pride ? ” slowly repeated Tynn. “ Must 
he? — good heavens! must my master be turned from 
Verner’s Pride ? ” 

“Where’ll be the help for it?” asked Roy, in a confi- 
dential tone. “I tell you, Mr. Tynn, my heart’s been 
a-bleeding for him ever since I heard it. / don’t see no 
help for his turning out. I have been a-weighing it over 
and over in my mind, and I don’t see none. Do you ? ” 

Tynn looked very blank. He was feeling so. He made 
no answer, and Roy continued, blandly confidential still 

^'Tffthat there codicil, that was so much talked on, hadn’t 
been lost, he’d have been all right, would Mr. Verner, No 
come-to-life-again Fred Massingbird needn’t have tried at 
turning’ him out. Couldn’t it be hunted for again, Mr. 
Tynn?” * 

Roy turned the tall of his eye on Tynn. Would his 
pumping take effect? Mrs. Tynn would have told him 
thS.t her husband might be jumped dry, and never know 
it* She wffs not far wrong. Unsuspicious Tynn went 
headlong into the snare. 

“’lyiiere would be the good of hunting for it again— 
when everv conceivable place was hunted for it before?” 
he asked. * . 
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**WelI, it was a curious thing’, that codicil,” remarked 
Roy. “ Has it never been heered on ? ” 

Tynn shook his head. '^Never at all. What an awful 
thing this is, if it*s true! ” 

“ It is true, I tell ye,” said Roy. ‘‘ You needn’t doubt it. 
There was a report a short while agonfe that the codicil had 
been found, and Matiss had got it in safe keeping. As I 
sat here, afore you come up, I was thinking how well it ’ud 
have served Mr. Verner’s turn just now, if It was true.” 

**It is not true,” said Tynn. “All sorts of reports get 
about. The codicil has never been found, and never been 
heard of.” 

“What a pity !” groaned Roy, with a deep sigh. “I’m 
glad I’ve told it you, Mr. Tynn ! It’s a heavy secret for a 
man to carry about inside of him. I must be going,” 

“ So must I,” said Tynn. “ Roy, are you sure there’s no 
mistake ? ” he added. “It seems a tale next to impossible. ” 

“Well, now,” said Roy, “ I see you don’t half believe me. 
You must wait a few days, and see what them days ’ll bring 
forth. That Mr. Massingbird’s back from Australia, I’ll 
take my oath to. I didn’t believe it at first ; and when 
young Duff was a-going on about the porkypine, I shook 
him, I did, for a little lying rascal. I know better now.” 

“ But how do you know it? ” debated Tynn. 

“Now, never you mind. It’s my business, I say, and 
nobody else’s. You just wait a day or two, that’s all, Mr. 
Tynn; I declare I am as glad to have met with you 
to-night, and exchanged this intercourse of opinions, as 
if anybody had counted me out?a bag o’ gold.” 

“Well, good-night, Roy,” concluded Tynn, turning his 
steps towards Verner’s Pride. “I wish I had been a 
hundred miles off, I know, before I had heard it.” 

Roy slipped over thei» gate ; and there, out of sight, he 
executed a kind of triumphant dance. 

“Then there is no codicil!” cried he. “I thought I 
could wile it out of him ! That^Tynn’s as easy to be run 
out as is glass when it’s hot.” ' ^ 

And, putting his best leg forward, he made his way as 
fast as he could make it towards his home. 

Tynn made Ms way towa?ds Verner’s Prid^. But not 
fast. The information he had received filled his mind with 
the saddest ti'ouble, and reduced his steps to slow^ness. 
When any great calamity falls suddenly upon us> ok the 
dread of any great calamity*, our first natiiral .thougfit’ is, 
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how it may be mitigated or averted. It was the thought 
that occurred to Tynn. The first shock over, digested, 
as maybe said, Tynn began to deliberate whether he could 
do anything to help his master in the strait ; and he went 
along, turning all sorts of suggestions over in his mind. 
Much as Sibylla w&s disliked by the old servant — and 
she had contrived to make herself very much disliked by 
them all — Tynn could not help feeling warmly the blow that 
was about to burst upon her head. Was there anything 
earthly he could do to avert it? — to help her or his master? 

^ He did not doubt the information. Roy was not a 
particularly reliable person ; but Tynn could not doubt that 
this was true. It was the most feasible solution of the 
ghost story agitating Deerham ; the only solution of it, 
Tynn grew to think. If Frederick Massingbird—— 

Tynn’s reflections came to a halt. Vaulting over a gate 
on the other side the road— the very gate through which 
poor Rachel Frost had glided the night of her death, to 
avoid meeting Frederick Massingbird and Sibylla West— 
was a tall man. He came straight across the road, in 
front of Tynn, and passed through a gap of the hedge, on 
to the grounds of Verner’s Pride. 

But what made Tynn stand transfixed, as if he had been 
changed into a statue ? What brought a cold chill to his 
heart, a heat to his brow ? Why, as the man passed him, 
he turned his face full on Tynn ; disclosing the features, the 
white, whiskerless cheek, with the black mark upon it, of 
Frederick Massingbird. Recovering himself as best he 
could, Tynn walked on, and gained the house. 

Mrs. Verner had gone to her room. Mr. Verner was 
mixing with his guests. Some of the gentlemen were on 
to terrace smoking, and Tynn made his way on to it, 
hoping he might get a minute’s intf«rview with his master. 
The impression upon Tynn’s mind was that Frederick 
Massingbird was coming there and then, to invade Verner’s 
Pride ! it ajfpeared to Ty|in to be his duty to impart what 
he had h^rd and seen at once to Mr. Verner. 
r Circumstances favoured him. Lionel had been talking 
w^th *Mr. Gordon at the far end of the terrace, but the 
latter was called to from thf drawing-room windows and 
departed in answer to it. Tynn seized the opportunity; his 
mas^r was alone. 

Quite alone. He was leaning over the outer balustrade 
of the terrace,^ apparently looking forth in the night 
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obscurity on his own lands, stretched out before him. 
** Master I” whispered Tynn, forgetting ceremony in the 
mementos absorbing agitation, in the terrible calamity that 
was about to fall, I have had an awful secret made known 
to me to-night. I; 'must tell it ■ you., sir. , , , 

know it already, Tynn,” was tite quiet response of 
Lionel.' v , 

Then Tynn told— told alUie had heard* and how he had 
heard it ; told how he had just Frederick Massingbird. 
Lionel started from the balustrade. 

‘ ‘ Tynn I You saw him 1 Now?” 

** Not five minutes ago, sir. He came right on to these 
grounds through the gap in the hedge. Oh, master I what 
will be done ?” and the man’s voice rose to a wail in its 
anguish. “ He may be coming on now to put in his claim 
to Verner’s Pride ; to — to — ^to— -all that’s in it I ” 
j But that Lionel was nerved to self-control, he might have 
answered with another wail of anguish. His mind filled 
up the gap of words, that the delicacy of Tynn would not 
speak. “ He may be coming to claim Sibylla. ” 


I CHAPTER LXIIL 

j BOOKING OUT FOR THE WORST* 

The night passed quietly at Yerner’s Pride. Not, for all 
its inmates, pleasantly. Faithful Tynn bolted and barred 
the doors and windows with 4fiis own hand, as he might 
have done on the anticipated invasion of a burglar. He 
then took up his station to watch the approaches to the 
house, and never stirred until morning light. ThertflfHlly 
have run in Tynn’s mind^ome vague fear of violence, should 
his master and Frederick Massingbird come in contact. 

How did Lionel pass it ? Wakeful and watchful as Tynn. 

5 He went to bed; but sleep, for hijp, there was*none. His 
\ wife, by his side, slept all through the nighty Better, 
of course, for her that it should be so ; but, that her frame 
of mind could be sufficiently easy to admit of sleep, Was*a 
perfect marvel to Lionel. Hatl he needed proof«to convince 
him how shallow was her mind, how incapable she was 
of depth of feeling, of thought, this would have supplied it. 
She slept throughout the night Lionel never closeS his 
I eyes; his brain was at work, his mind wlka- feroubled*- his 
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heart was aching. Not for himself. His position was 
certainly not one to be envied ; but, in his great anxiety for 
his wi^fe, self passed out of sight To what conflict might 
she not be about to be exposed 1 to what unseemly violence 
of struggle, outwardly and inwardly, might she not expose 
herself! He knew *^uite well that, according to the laws 
of God and man, she was Frederick Massingbird’s wife; 
not his. He should never think — when the time came— of 
disputing Frederick Massingbird’s claim to her. But, 
what would she do ? — how would she act ? He believed in 
* his heart, that Sibylla, in spite of her aggravations shown 
to him, and whatever may have been her preference for 
Frederick Massingbird in the early days, best cared for him, 
Lionel, now. He believed that she would not willingly 
return to Frederick Massingbird. Or, if she did, it would 
be for the sake of Verner’s Pride. 

He was right. Heartless, selfish, vain, and ambitious, 
Verneris Pride possessed far more attraction for Sibylla 
than did either Lionel or Frederick Massingbird. Allow 
her to keep quiet possession of that, and she would not 
cast much thought to either of them. If the conflict 
actually came, Lionel felt, in his innate refinement, that 
the proper course for Sibylla to adopt would be to retire 
from all social ties, partially to retire from the world — as 
Miss West had suggested she should do now in the im* 
certainty. Lionel did not wholly agree with Miss West. 
He deemed that, in the uncertainty, Sibylla’s place %vas by 
his side, still his wife ; but, when once the uncertainty was 
set at rest by the actual appearance of Frederick Massing- 
bird, then let her retire. It was the only course that he 
c ould pursue, were the case his own. His mind was made 
up"1!ipon one point — to withdraw himself out of the way 
when that time came. To India, ^o the wilds of Africa— 
anywhere, far, far away. Never would he i-emain to be an 
eye-sore to Sibylla or Frederick Massingbird — inhabiting 
the land tifat they inha^jlted, breathing the air that sus- 
tained lifp in them. Sibylla might rely on one thing — that 
r when Frederick Massingbird did appear beyond doubt or 
d^sptfle, that very hour he said adieu to Sibylla. The shock 
soothed — and he would sootl& it for her to the very utmost 
of his power— he should depart. He would be no more 
capa^ble of retaining Sibylla in the face of her husband, 
than he could have taken her, knowingly, from that husband 
in kis lifetime* ^ ^ 
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But where was Frederick Massingbird ? Tynn’s opinion 
had been — he had told it to his master — that when he saw 
Frederick Massingbird steal into the grounds of 'Vierner’s 
Pride the previous evening, he was coining on to the house, 
there and then. Perhaps Lionel himself had entertained 
the same conviction. But the night •had passed, and no 
Frederick Massingbird had come. What could be the 
meaning of it ? What could be the meaning of his 
dodging about Deerham in this manner, frightening the 
inhabitants ?-^of his watching the windows of Verner’s 
Pride? VernePs Pride was his; Sibylla was his; why, 
then, did he not arrive to assume his rights ? 

Agitated with these and many other conflicting thoughts, 
Lionel lay on his uneasy bed, and saw in the morning light 
He did not rise until his usual hour; he would have risen 
far earlier but for the fear of disturbing Sibylla. To lie 
there, a prey to these reflections, to this terrible suspense, 
was intolerable to him, but he would not risk waking her. 
The day might prove long enough and bad enough for her, 
without arousing her to it before her time. He rose, but 
she slept on still. Lionel did wonder how she could. 

Not until he was going out of the room, dressed, did 
she awake. She awoke with a start It appeared as if 
recollection, or partial recollection, of the last night’s 
trouble flashed over her. She pushed aside the curtain, 
and called to him in a sharp tone of terror. 

“Lionel!” 

He turned back. He drew the curtain entirely away, 
and stood by her side. She'* caught his arm, clasping it 
convulsively. 

“Is it a dreadful dream, or is it true?” she uttered, 
beginning to tremble. “Oh, Lionel, take care o?^e ! 
Won’t you take care ofome ? ” 

“ I will take care of you as long as I may,” he whispered 
tenderly, 

“You will not let him force r^ie away from' you? You 
will not give up Verneris Pride ? If you care for me, you 
will not.” 

“I do care for you,” he gently said, avoiding a more 
direct answer. “My whole life is occupied ifi caring for 
you, in promoting your happiness and comfort. How I 
have cared for you, you alone know.” 

She burst into tears, Lionel, bent his lips upon her hot 
face. “ Depend upon my doing all that I can do,” he said. 
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** Are you going to leave me by myself? ” she resumed in 
fear, as he was turning to quit the room. *‘How do I 
know^but he may be bursting in upon me 

Is that all your faith in me, Sibylla ? He shall not 
intrude upon you here ; he shall not intrude upon you 
anywhere without warning. When he does come, I shall 
be at your side.*^ » 

Lionel joined his guests at breakfast. His wife did not 
With smiling lips and bland brow, he had to cover a mind 
full of intolerable suspense, an aching heart. A minor 
puzzle — though nothing compared to the puzzle touch- 
ing the movements of Frederick Massingbird — was 
working within him, as to the movements of Captain 
Cannonby. What could have become of that gentleman? 
Where could he be halting on his journey? Had his 
halt anything to do with them, with this grievous 
business? 

To Lionel’s great surprise, just as they were concluding 
breakfast, he saw the close carriage driven to the door, 
attended by Wigham and Bennet. You may remember 
the latter name. Master Dan Duff had called him 
“Calves” to Mr. Vemer. If Verner’s Pride could not 
keep its masters, it kept its servants. Lionel knew he 
had not ordered it ; and he supposed his wife to be still 
in bed. He went out to the men. 

“ For whom is the carriage ordered, Bennet ? ” 

“For my mistress, I think, sir.” 

And at that moment Lionel heard the steps of his wife 
upon the stairs. She wa# coming down, dressed. He 
turned in, and met her in the hall. “Are you going out?” 
he cj rLed. his voice betokening surprise. 

’* 1 can’t be worried with this uncertainty,” was Sibylla’s 
answer, spoken anything but coufteously. “I am going 
to make Deborah tell me all she knows, and where she 
heard it.” 

*‘But ^ ^ 

“ I won’t be dictated to, Lionel,” she querulously stopped 
him with. “ I will go. What is it to you ?” 

^ turned without a remojpstrance, and attended her to 
the carria^, placing her in it as considerately as though 
she had met him with a wife’s loving words. When she 
'^as^eated, he leaned towards her. “Would you like me 
to accompany you, Sibylla?” 

I don’t care' about it,” 
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„ ..fie closed the door in- silence, his- Hps' com pressed. There 
were times when her fitful moods vexed him above common. 
This was one. When they knew not but the passing* hour 
might be the last of their union, the last they should ever 
spend together, it was scarcely seemly to mar its harmony 
with ill temper* At least, so felt Lion<*L Sibylla spoke as 
he -was turning away* 

* ‘ Of course, t thought you would go with me. I did not 
expect you would grumble at me for going.” 

Get my hat, Bennet,” he said. And he stepped in and 
took Ms seat beside her. 

Courteousl 3 % and smiling as though not a shade ox care 
were within ages of him, Lionel bowed to his guests as the 
carriage passed the breakfast^room windows. He saw that 
curious faces were directed to Mm ; he felt that wondering 
comments, as to their early and sudden drive, were being 
spoken ; he knew that the scene of the past evening was 
affording food for speculation. He could not help it ; but 
these minor annoyances were as nothing, compared to the 
great trouble that absorbed him. The windows passed, he 
turned to his wife. 

“ I have neither grumbled at you for going, Sibylla, nor 
do I see cause for grumbling. Why should you charge me 
with it?” 

** There I you are going to find fault with me again 1 
Why are you so cross ? ” 

Cross 1 He cross I Lionel suppressed at once the retort 
that was rising to his lips ; as he had done hundreds of 
times before, ® 

“Heaven knows, nothing was further from my thoughts 
than to be ‘cross,’” he answered, his tone full o f pain . 
“Were I to be cross to you, Sibylla, in — in — what niSy-loe 
our last hour together, L should reflect upon myself for my 
whole life; afterwards.”'. 

“It is no our last hour together!” she vehemently 
answered. “ Who says it is ? ” ^ ^ 

“I trust it is not. But; I cannot conceal from myself the 
fact that it may be so. “Remember,” he added, turning 
to her with a sudden impulse, and clasping both her Hand»s 
within his in a firm, impressive grasp — “remember that 
my whole life, since you became mine, has been spent for 
you ; in promoting your happiness ; in striving to give^you 
more love than has been given to me. I have n^er met 
you with an unkind word ; I have never giveh you a clouded 
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look. You will think of this when we are separated. And, 
for myself, its remembrance will be to my conscience as a 
healiitg balm.” 

Dropping her hands, he drew back to his corner of the 
chariot, his head leaning against the fair, white watered 
silk, as if heavy with weariness. In truth, it w'as so; 
heavy with the weariness caused by carking care. He ijad 
spoken all too impulsively; the avowal was wrung from 
him in the moment's bitter strife. A balm upon his con- 
science that he had done his duty by her in love ? Ay. For 
the love of his inmost heart had been another’s — not 
hers. ■■■ 

Sibylla did not understand the allusion. It was "well. 
In her weak and trifling manner, she was subsiding into 
tears when the carriage suddenly stopped. Lionel, his 
thoughts never free, since a day or two, of Frederick 
Massingbird, looked up with a start, almost expecting to 
see him. 

Lady Verner’s groom had been galloping on horseback 
to Verner’s Pride. Seeing Mr. Verner’s carriage, and 
himself inside it, he had made a sign to Wigham, who 
drew up. The man rode up to the window, a note in his 
hand. 

Miss Verner charged me to lose no time in delivering it 
to you, sir. She said it was immediate. I shouldn’t else 
have presumed to stop your carriage.” 

He backed his horse a step or two, waiting for the 
answer, should there be any. Lionel ran his eyes over the 
contents of the note. 

“Tell Miss Verner I will cal! upon her shortly, 
PhUip,.” 

*i!nd the man, touching his hat, turned his horse round, 
and galloped back towards Deerham Court. 

“What does she want? What is it? ” impatiently asked 
Sibylla. 

“ My mother wishes tp. see me,” replied Lionel. 

“ And r what else? I know ^Aafs not all,” reiterated 
Sibylla, her tone a resentful one. “You have always 
sOcrets at Deerham Court a^inst me.” 

“ Never 4n my life,” he answered. “ You can read the 
note, Sibylla.” 

She caught it up, devouring its few lines rapidly. Lionel 
believed it must be the doubt, the uncertainty, that was 
rendering her so irritable ; in his heart he felt inclined to 
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make every allowance for her ; more, perhaps, than she 
deserved. ■ There were but a^few.lines'::— , 

Do come to us at once, my dear Lionel I A most strangle 
report has reached us, and mamma is like one bereft of her 
senses. She wants you here to contracjict it ; she says she 
knpws it cannot have any foundation. Decima.” 

Somehow the words seemed to subdue Sibylla’s irritation. 
She returned the note to Lionel, and spoke in a hushed, 
gentle tone. ‘Ms it /fe report that she alludes to, do you 
.think, Lionel?”., ■; 

“ I.fear so. I do not know what other it can be. I am 
vexed that it should already have reached the ears of my 
mother.”.,': 

“ Of comse ! ” resentfully spoke Sibylla. “ You would 
have spared ” 

“ I would have spared my mother, had it been in my 
power. I would have spared my wife,” he added, bending 
his grave, kind face towards her, “ that, and all other ill,” 

She dashed down the front blinds of the carriage, and 
laid her head upon his bosom, sobbing repentantly. 

“You would bear with me, Lionel, if you knew the pain 
I have here” — touching her chest. “I am sick and ill 
with fright.” 

He did not answer that be dtd bear with her — bear with 
her most patiently — as he might have done. He only 
placed his arm round her that she might feel its shelter; 
and, with his gentle fingers, gushed the golden curls away 
from her cheeks, for her tears “were wetting them. 

She went into her sister’s house alone. She preferred to 
do so. The carriage took Lionel on to Deerham -ftiurt. 
He dismissed it when he alighted ; ordering Wigham Sack 
to Miss West’s, to awaH the pleasure of his mistress. 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

ENDURANCE. ? > 

Lionel had probably obeyed the summons sooner than was 
expected by Lady Verner and Decinia ; sooner, perhaps, than 
they deemed he could have obeyed it. Neither of them Vas in 
P the breakfast-room ; no one was there but^Lucy Tempest. 
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By the very way in which she looked at him — the flushed 
cheeks, the eager eyes — he saw that the tidings had reached 
hen She timidly held out her hand to him, her anxious 
gaze meeting his. Whatever may have been the depth of 
feeling entertained for him, Lucy was too single-minded 
not to express all she felt of sympathy. 

‘‘Is it true?” were her first whispered words, offering 
no other salutation. 

“Is what true, Lucy?” he asked. “How am I to 
know what you mean ? ” 

They stood looking at each other. Lionel waiting for 
her to speak; she hesitating. Until Lionel was perfectly 
certain that she alluded to that particular report, he would 
not speak of it. Lucy moved a few steps from him, and 
stood nervously playing with the ends of her waist-band, 
the soft colour rising in her cheeks. 

“ I do not like to* tell you,” she said simply. “It would 
not be a pleasant thing for you to hear, if it be not 
true.” 

“And still less pleasant for me, if it be true,” he replied, 
the words bringing him conviction that the rumour they 
had heard was correct. “ I fear it is true, Lucy.” 

“That — some one— has come back ? ” 

“ Some one who was supposed to be dead.” 

The avowal seemed to take from her all hope. Her 
hands fell listlessly by her side, and the tears rose to her 
eyes. “I am so sorry!” she breathed. “I am so sorry 
for you, and for — for ” 

“ My wife. Is that what you were going to say ? ” 

“Yes, it is. I did not like much to say it. I am truly 
grieved. I wish I could have helped it ! ” 

you are not a fairy with an all-powerful wand 
yet, Lucy, as we read of in chils^en^s books. It is a 
terrible blow, for her and for me. Do you know how the 
rumour reached my mother ? ” 

“ I think was through the servants. Some of them 
heard it, and old Cathenne told her. Lady Verner has 
been like any one wild ; but for Decima, she would have 
stm'tedr ” 

Lucy’s vo^e died away. Gliding in at the door, with 
a white face 'and drawn-back lips, was Lady Verner. She 
caught hold of Lionel, her eyes searching his countenance 
for thl* confirmation of her fears, or their contradiction. 
Lionel took her hands in his. 
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. is true, ■ mother. ' Be brave,: for .my sake.” 

With a waiiiiig cry she sat down on the sofa, drawing 
him beside her. Decinia entered aiad stood before* them, 
her hands., clasped: in pain. Lady’Verner made birh tell 
her all the particulars ; all he knew, all he feared. 

** How does Sibylla meet it ? ” wls her first question 
when she had listened to the end. 

Not very well,” he answered, after a momentary 
hesitation. “ Who could meet it well ? ” 

^^LioneI, it is a judgment upon her. She—” 

Lionel started up, his brow flushing. 

“ I beg your pardon, mother. You forget that you are 
speaking of my wife. She is my wife,” he more calmly 
added, “ until she shall have been proved not to be.” 

No. Whatever may have been Sibylla’s conduct to him 
personally, neither before her face nor behind her back, 
would Lionel forget one jot of the respect due to her. 
Or suffer another to forget it ; although that other should 
be his mother. 

“What shall you do with her, Lionel? ” 

** Do with her?” he repeated, not understanding how 
to take the question. 

“When the man makes himself known ? ” 

“ I am content to leave that to the time,” replied Lionel, 
in a tone that debarred further discussion. 

“I knew no good would come of it,” resumed Lady 
Verner, persistent in expressing her opinion. “But for 
the wiles of that girl you might have married happily, 
might have married Mary ElrSisley.” 

“ Mother, there is trouble enough upon us just now 
without introducing old vexations,” rejoined Lion el. “ I 
have told you before that had I never set eyes upon Sibylla 
after she married Frederick Massingbird, Mary Elmsley 
would not have been my wife.” 

“ If he comes back, he comes back to Verner’s Pride? ” 
pursued Lady Verner in a low 4one, breaking the pause 
which had ensued. « ^ 

“Yes. Verner’s Pride is his.” 

“And what shall you do^ Turned, like a beggar, 6 ut 
on the face of the earth ? ” 

Like a beggar? Ay, far more like a beggar than 
Lady Verner, in her worst apprehension, could picture. 

“ I must make my way on the earth as I best can,” he 
replied in answer. “1 shall leave EuroVe*—probably for 
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India. I may find some means, through my late father^s 
friends, of getting my bread there.” 

Lady Verner appeared to appreciate the motive which 
no doubt dictated the suggested course. She did not 
attempt to controvert it; she only wrung her hands in 
passionate wailing. ** 

*^Oh, that you had not married her ! that you had hot 
subjected yourself to this dreadful blight ! ” 

Lionel rose. There were limits of endurance even for 
his aching heart. Reproaches in a moment of trouble 
are as cold iron entering the soul. 

“I will come in another time when you are more 
yourself, mother,” was all he said. I could have borne 
sympathy from you this morning, better than complaint.” 

He shook hands with her. He laid his hand in silence 
on Decima’s shoulder with a fond pressure as he passed 
her ; her face was turned from him, the tears silently 
streaming down it. He nodded to Lucy, who stood at 
the other end of the room, and went out. But, ere he 
was half-way across the ante-room, he heard hasty 
footsteps behind him. He turned to behold Lucy Tempest, 
her hands extended, her face streaming down with tears, 

‘‘Oh, Lionel, please not to go away thinking nobody 
sympathises wdth you I I am so grieved ; I am so sorry ! 
If I can do anything for you, or for Sibylla, to lighten the 
distress, I will do it.” 

He took the pretty, pleading hands in his, bending his 
face until it was nearly on a level with hers. But that 
emotion nearly over-masterell him in the moment’s anguish, 
the very consciousness that he might be free from married 
o bligat ions, would have rendered his manner cold to 
Ufcy Tempest. Whether Frederick Massingbird was 
alive or not, he must be a man isolated from other wedded 
ties, so long as Sibylla remained on the earth. The 
kind young face, held up to him in its grief, disarmed 
his reserve. ^ He spoke fiut to Lucy as freely as he bad 
done in .-that long-ago illness, when she was his full 
confidante. Nay, whether from her looks, or from some 
Mely' untouched chord in l^s memory reawakened, that 
old time wQis before him now, rather than the present, 
as his next words proved. 

“LjUcy, with one thing and another, my heart is half 
broken. I wish^ I had died in that illness. Better for me ! 
Better— perhaps—for you.” 
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‘*Not for me,” said she, through her tears. **Do 
not think of me. I wish I could help you iii this great 
sbrrO'Wl' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Help from you of any sort, Lucy, I forfeited in my 
blind wilfulness,” he hoarsely whispered. “God bless 
you!” lie added, wringing her haiils to pain. “God 
bless .'you for ever ! ” 

She did not loose them. He was about to draw his 
hands away, but she held them still, her tears and sobs 
nearly choking lier., 

“ You spoke of India. Should it be that land that 
you choose for your exile, go to papa. He nia}' be able 
to do great things for you. And, if in his power, he 
•would do them, for Sir Lionel Verner’s sake. Papa 
longs to know you. He always says so much about 
you in his letters to me.” 

“ You have never told me so, Lucy.” 

“I thought it better not to talk to you too much,” 
she simply said. “And you have not been always at 
Deerham.” 

Lionel looked at her, holding her hands still. She 
knew how futile it was to affect ignorance of truths in 
that moment of unreserve ; she knew that her mind and 
its feelings were as clear to Lionel as though she had 
been made of glass, and she spoke freely in her open 
simplicity. She knew, probably, that his deepest love 
and esteem were given to her. Lionel knew it, if she 
did not; knew it to his very heart’s core. He could 
only reiterate his prayer, as h« finally turned from her — 

“God bless you, Lucy, for ever, and for ever !” 



CHAPTER LXV. 

CAPTAIN CANNONBY. 

Deerham abounded in inns. Kow they all contrived to 
get a living, nobody could imagine. That thby did jog 
along somehow, was evident; but they appeared# to ^ be 
generally as void of bustle were their lazy-^sign-boards, 
basking in the sun on a summer’s day. The best in the 
place, one with rather more pretension to superiority than 
the rest, was the Golden Fleece. It was situated the 
entrance to Deerham, hot far from the railway itation ; 
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not far either from Deerham Court; in fact, between 
Deerham Court and the village. 

As Lionel approached it, he saw the landlord standing 
at its entrance — ^John Cox. A rubicund man, with a bald 
head, who evidently did justice to his own good cheer, if 
visitors did not. Shading his eyes with one hand, he had 
the other extended in the direction of the village, pointing 
out the way to a strange gentleman who stood beside him. 

Go as straight as you can go, sir, through the village, 
and for a goodish distance ^ beyond it,” he was saying, 
as Lionel drew within hearing.^ It will bring you to 
Verner*s Pride. You can’t mistake it; it’s the only 
mansion thereabouts.” 

The words caused Lionel to cast a rapid glance at the 
stranger. He saw a man of some five-and-thirty or forty 
years, fair of complexion once, but bronzed now by travel, 
or other causes. The landlord’s eyes fell on Lionel. 

“ Here is Mr. Verner I ” he hastily exclaimed. “Sir 
saluting Lionel — “this gentleman was going up to you 
at Verner ’s Pride.” 

The stranger turned, holding out his hand in a free 
and pleasant manner to Lionel. My name is Cannonby.” 

“ 1 could have knpwn it by the likeness to your brother,” 
said Lionel, shaking him by the hand. “I saw him 
yesterday. I was in town, and he told me you were 
coming. But why were you not with us last night?” 

“I turned aside on my journey to see an old military 
friend-^whom, by the way, I found to be out — and did 
not get to Deerham until ,|>ast ten,” explained Captain 
Cannonby. “I thought it too late to invade you, so 
put up here until this morning.” 

U^^l linked his arm within Captain Cannonby’s, and 
drew him onwards. The moment of confirmation was 
come. His mind was in too sad %. state to allow of his 
beating about the bush ; his suspense had been too sharp 
and urgent for him to prolong it now. He plunged into 
the matter at once. ^ 

“You have come to bring me ^ome unpleasant news, 
Captain Cannonby. Unhappily, it will be news no longer. 
But you will give me the confirming particulars. ” 

Captain Cannonby looked as if he did not understand. 
“ Unpleasant news ? ” he repeated. 

“ Pspeak” — and Lionel lowered his voice — “ of Frederick 
Massingbird* know, probably, what I would ask. 
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H,ow Io 0 g: have, .you beeti". cognisant' of these unhappy 
■facts ?'*-■■ 

^‘ I dectarej Mr. Verner, I don’t know what you mean,” 
was Captain ■■Gannonby’s answer, given in a hearty tone. 

To what do you allude?” 

Lionel paused. Was it possible* that he — Captain 
Cannonby — was in- ignorance? ■■*‘Tell me one thing,” he 
said. ** Your brother mentioned that you had heard, as he 
believed, some news connected with me and— and my wife, 
ill Paris, which had caused you to hurry home, and come 
down to Verner’s Pride. What was that news ? ” 

“The news I heard was, that Mrs. Massingbird had 
become Mrs. Verner. I had intended to find her out when 
r got to Europe, if only to apologise for my negligence in 
not giving her news of John Massingbird or his property — • 
which news I could never gather for myself— but I did not 
know precisely where she might be, I heard in Paris that 
she had married you, and was living at Verner’s Pride.” 

Lionel drew a long breath. “ 4f^d that was all ? ” 

“That was all.” 

Then he was in ignorance of it I But, to keep him in 
ignorance was impossible. Lionel must ask confirmation 
or non-confirmation of the death. With low voice and 
rapid speech he mentioned the fears and the facts. Captain 
Cannonby gathered them in, withdrew his arm from 
Lionel’s, and stood staring at him. 

“ Fred Massingbird alive, and come back to England ! ” 
he uttered, in bewildered wonder. 

“ We cannot think otherwise,” replied Lionel. 

“Then, Mr. Verner, I tell you that it cannot be. It 
cannot be, you understand. I saw him die. I saw h%n laid 
in the grave.” " ' „ 

They had not walkec? on. They stood there, looking at 
each other, absorbed in themselves, oblivious to the atten- 
tion that might be fixed on them from any stra^?' passers-by. 
At that moment there were no» passers-by to fix it; the 
bustle of Deerham onlj^* began with the houses, ?sand those 
they had not yet reached. 

“ I would give all my futur^ life to believe you,” earne^Iy 
spoke Lionel ; “to believe that there can be t7o mistake — 
for my wife’s sake,” 

“There is no mistake,” reiterated Captain Cani^onby. 
“ I saw him dead ; I saw him buried. A parson, in the 
company halting there, read the burial service over him.”' • 
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*‘You may have buried him, fancying he was dead,” 
suggested Lionel, giving utterance to some of the wild 
thoughts of his imaginings. ** And — forgive me for bring- 
ing forward such pictures — the mistake may have been 
discovered in time — and ” 

“It could not be,*^ interrupted Captain Can nonby. “I 
am quite certain he was dead. Let us allow, if you will, 
for argument’s sake, that he was not dead when he was 
put into the ground. Five minutes’ lying there, with the 
weight of earth upon him, would have effectually destroyed 
life ; had any been left in him to destroy. There was no 
coffin, you must remember.” 

“No?” 


“ Parties to the gold-fields don’t carry a supply of coffins 
with them. If death occurs en routCj it has to be provided 
for in the simplest and most practical form. At least, I can 
answer that such was the case with regard to Fred 
Massingbird. He was buried in the clothes he wore when 
he died.” 

Lionel was lost in abstraction. 

“He died at early dawn, just as the sun burst out to 
illumine the heavens, and at midday he was buried,” con* 
tinued Captain Cannonby. “ I saw him buried. I saw 
the earth shovelled in upon him ; nay, I helped to shovel iL 
I left him there ; we all left him, covered over ; at rest for 
good in this world. Mr. Verner, dismiss this great feair j 
rely upon it that he was, and is, dead.” 

“I wish I could rely upon it!” spoke Lionel. *^The 
fear, I may say the, certainfy, has been so unequivocally 
impressed upon my belief, that a doubt must remain until 
it is^plained who walks about, bearing his outward 
ap^Srance. He was a very remarkable-looking man, you 
know. The black mark on his ch^ek alone would render 
him so,” 

“And that black mark is visible upon the cheek of the 
person who Is seen at niglit ? ” 

“ Conspicuously so. This ghostn— as it is taken for — has 
nearly frightened one or two lives away. It is very 
stfangfe.” ^ 

“Can it be anybody got up to personate Fred Massing- 
bird? 

“IJnless it be himself, that is the most feasible inter- 
pretation ? observed Lionel. “ But it does not alter the 
I “ inysfery It is dot only in the face and the black mark that 
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the:!ikeiie$s is-.discerfiible, but :in the . figure also. In fact, 
ill all points this man bears the greatest resemblance to 
Frederick Massingbird — -at least, if the eyes of tho^ who 
have seen him may be trusted. My own butler saw him last 
night ; the man passed close before him, turning his face to 
him in the moment of passing. He »ays there can be no 
doubt that it is Frederick Massingbird.” 

Captain Cannonby felt a little sta^j^gered. ‘‘If it should 
turn out to be Frederick Massingbird, all I can say is that 
I shall never believe anybody’s dead again. It will be like 
an incident in a drama. I should next expect my old father 
to come to life, who has lain these twelve years past at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. Does Mrs. Verner know of 
this?”' ■ 

“She does, unfortunately. She was told of it during my 
absence yesterday. I could have wished it kept from her, 
until we were at some certainty.” 

“ Oh, come, Mr. Verner, take heart! ” impulsively cried 
Captain Cannonby, all the improbabilities of the case strik- 
ing forcibly upon him. “The thing is not possible; it is 
not indeed.” 

“At any rate, your testimony will be so much comfort 
for my wife,” returned Lionel gladly. “It has comforted 
me. If my fears are not entirely dispelled, there’s some- 
thing done towards it.” 

Arrived at the Belvedere Road, Lionel looked about for 
his carriage. He could not see it. At that moment Jan 
turned out of the surgery. Lionel asked him if he had 
seen Sibylla. ■ ■ m: 

“ She is gone home,” replied Jan. “ She and Miss Deb 
split upon some rock, and Sibylla got into her carriage, and 
went off in anger.” 

He was walking aw^^y with his usual rapid strides, on 
his way to some patient, when Lionel caught hold of him. 
“Jan, this is Captain Cannonby. The friend who was 
with Frederick Massingbird when he died. BL« assures me 
that he is dead. Dead and burfed. My brother, Captain 
Cannonby.” * * 

“ There cannot be a doubt of it, ’’said Captain Canaonky, 
alluding to the death. “I him die; 1 helped to bury 
him.” 

“Then who is it that walks about, dressed up as his 
(^host?” debated Jan. 

“ I cannot tell,” said Lionel, a severe expression arising 
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to ills lips. I begin to think with Captain Cannonby; 
that there can b@ no doubt that Frederick Massingbird is 
dead therefore, he, it is not. But that it would be un- 
desirable, for my wife’s sake, to make this doubt public, 
I would have every house in the place searched. Who- 
ever it may be, he is<concealed in one of them.’* 

** Little doubt of that,** nodded Jan. ‘‘Fll pounce upon 
him, if I get the chance.” 

Lionel and Captain Cannonby continued their way to 
Verner’s Pride. The revived hope in Lionel’s mind 
strengthened with every step they took. It did seem 
impossible, looking at it from a practical, matter-of-fact 
point of view, that a man burled deep in the earthy and 
supposed to be dead before he was placed there, could come 
to life again. 

“ What a relief for Sibylla ! ” he involuntarily cried, 
drawing a long, relieved breath on his own score. “ This 
must be just one of those cases, Captain Cannonby, when 
good Catholics, in the old days, made a vow to the Virgin 
of so many valuable offerings, should the dread be removed 
and turn out to have been no legitimate dread at all.” 

“Ay. I should like to be in at the upshot,” 

“I hope you will be. You must not run away from 
us immediately. Where’s your luggage ? ” 

Captain Cannonby laughed. “ Talk to a returned gold-- 
digger of his ‘luggage’! Mine consists of la hand 
portmanteau, and that is at the Golden Fleece. I can 
order it up here if you’d like me to stay with you a few 
days. I should enjoy some s^iooting beyond everything.” 

“That is settled, then,” said Lionel. “I will see that 
you have your portmanteau. Did you get rich at the 
diggftt&s?” ■ , ^ , 

The captain shook his head. might have made 
something, had I stuck at it. But I grew sick of it 
altogether. My brother, the doctor, makes a sight of 
money, andri can get what I want from him,” was the 
candid confession. ^ ^ 

Lionel smiled. “These rich brothers in reserve are a 
teiribfe drag upon self-exertion. Here we are 1 ” he added, 
as ‘they turored in at the gates? “ This is Verner’s Pride.” 

“What a fine place!” exclaimed Captain Cannonby, 
bringing his steps to a halt as he gazed at it. 

“Yes, it is. Not a pleasant prospect, was it, to con- 
temflate the being turned out of it by a dead man.” 
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*f A ciead---~ You do not mean to say that Frederick 
Massingbird—if in life — ^would be the owner of Venier^s 
Pride'?,”'''' ' ■ ■ "• •' •' ■ 

** Yes, he would be. I was its rightful heir, and why 
my uncle willed it away from me, to one who was no 
blood relation, has remained a nfystery to this day, 
Ffederick Massingbird succeeded, to my exclusion. I only 
came into it at his death.” , 

Captain Cannonby appeared completely thunderstruck 
at the revelation. “Why, then,” he cried, after a pause, 
“this may supply the very motive-power that is wanting, 
for one to personate Fred Massingbird.” 

“ Scarcely,” replied Lionel. “No ghost, or seeming 
ghost, walking about in secret at night, could get VerneFs 
Pride resigned to him. He must come forward in the 
broad face of day, and establish his identity by indisputable 
proof.” 

“True, true. Well, it is a curious tale! I should like, 
as I say, to witness the winding-up.” 

Lionel looked about for his wife. He could not find her. 
But few of their guests were in the rooms ; they had 
dispersed somewhere or other. He went up to Sibylla’s 
dressing-room, but she was not there. Mademoiselle 
Benoite was coming along the corridor as he left it 
again. 

“ Do you know where your mistress is ? ” he asked. 

Mais ceHainemeniy^ responded mademoiselle, 
“ Monsieur will find madam at the archerie.” 

He bent his steps to the targets. On the lawn, flitting 
amidst the other fair archers, in her dress of green and 
gold, was Sibylla. All traces of care had vanish^ from 
her face, her voice was of the merriest, her step oi the 
fleetest, her laugh of th« lightest. Truly, Lionel marvelled. 
There flashed into his mind the grieving face of another, 
whom he had not long ago parted from ; grieving for their 
woes. Better for Ills mind’s pea^p that these Contrasts had 
not been forced so contipually upon him. ^ 

Could she, in some unaccountable manner, have heard 
the consoling news that Cannonby brought ? In tite fil-st 
moment, he thought it must be so : in the nex"*, he knew it 
to be impossible. Smothering down a sigh, he went 
forward, and drew her apart from the rest; choosing that 
covered walk where he had spoken to her a day or twq 
previously, regarding Mrs, Duff’s bill. Taking her hands 
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in his, he stood before her, looking with a reassuring smile 
into her face. 

“ Wbat will you give me for some good news, Sibylla?” 

‘'What about ? ” she rejoined. 

“Need you ask? There is only one point upon which 
news could greatly iaterest either of us, just now. I have 
seen Cannonby. He is here, and ” t 

“Here! At Vernei^’s Pride?” she interrupted. “Oh, 
I shall like to see Cannonby ; to talk over old Australian 
times with him.” 

Who was to account for her capricious moods ? Lionel 
remembered the evening, during the very moon not yet 
dark to the earth, when Sibylla had made a scene in the 
drawing-room, saying she could not bear to hear the 
name of Cannonby, or to be reminded of the past days 
in Melbourne, She was turning to fly to the house, but 
Lionel caught her. 

“Wait, wait, Sibylla! Will you not hear the good 
tidings I have for you? Cannonby says there cannot be 
a doubt that Frederick Massingbird is dead. He left 
him dead and buried, as he told you in Melbourne. We 
have been terrified and pained — I trust — for nothing.” 

“ Lionel, look here,” said she, receiving the assurance 
in the same equable manner that she might have heard 
him assert it vras a fine day, or a wet one, “I have been 
making up my mind not to let this bother worry me. That 
wretched old maid Deborah went on to me with such 
rubbish this morning about leaving you, about leaving 
Verner’s Pride, that she vexed me to anger. I came 
home and cried ; and Benoite found me lying upon the 
sofa ; and when I told her what it was, she said the 
best-^an was, not to mind, to meet it with a laugh, 
instead of tears ” ^ 

“Sibylla!” he interposed in a tone of pain. “You 
surely did not make a confidante of Benoite ! ” 

“Of coursre I did,” she answered, looking as if surprised 
at his question, his tone? “Why^not? Benoite cheered 
^ me up, I can tell you, better than you do. ‘ What matter 
to«cry^’ she asked. ‘If he does come back, you will still 
be the mistress of Verner’s Pride.’ And so I shall.” 

Lionel let go her hands. She sped off to the house, 
eager^ to find Captain Cannonby. He — her husband — 
leaned against the trunk of a tree, bitter mortification in 
his face, bitter humiliation in his heart, Was this the 
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wife to whom lie had bound himself for ever ? Well could 
he echo in that moment Lady Venier^s reiterated assertion, 
that she was not worthy of him. With a stifled sigh that 
was more like a groan, he turned to follow her. * 

* ‘ Be still, be still I ’’ he murmured, beating his hand 
upon his bosom, that he might stiil^its pain. ** Let me 
on, doing my duty by her always in love ! ” ^ 

That pretty Mrs. Jocelyn ran up to Lionel, and intercepted 
his path. Mrs. Jocelyn would havfe liked to intercept it 
more frequently than she did, if she had but received a 
little encouragement. She tried hard for it, but it never 
came. One habit, at any rate, Lionel Verner had not 
acquired, amid the many strange examples of an arti- 
ficial age~that of not paying considerate respect, both 
in semblance and reality, to other men’s wives. 

“Oh, Mr. Verner, what a truant you are! You never 
come to pick up our arrows,” 

“ Don’t I ?” said Lionel, with his courteous smile. “I 
will come presently if I can. I am in search of Mrs. 
Verner. She is gone in to welcome a friend who has 
arrived.” 

And Mrs, Jocelyn had to go back to the targets alone. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

“ don’t THROTTLE ME, JAN ! ” 

There was a good deal of sicj^ness at present in Deerham : 
there generally was in the autumn season. Many a time 
did Jan wish he could be master of Verner’s Pride just 
for twelve months, or of any other “ Pride ” whose r^enues 
were sufficient to remedy the evils existing in the poor 
dwellings: the ill accdlnmodation, inside ; the ill draining, 
out. Jan, had that desirable consummation arrived, would 
not have w^asted time in thinking over it ; h| would have 
commenced the work in the sam® hour with his own hands. 
However, Jan, like moi?t of us, had not to do wnth things 
as they might be, but with things as they were. The sick- 
ness was great, and Jan, in-f^pite of his horse’s help, was, 
as he often said, nearly worked off his legs. ^ 

He had been hastening to a patient when encountered 
by Lionel and Captain Cannonby. From that pathnt lie 
had to hasten to others, In a successior;^ of relays, as it 
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were, all day long ; sometimes his own legs in requisitioiij 
sometimes the horse’s. About seven o’clock he got home 
to tea, at which Miss Deborah made him comfortable, 
Truth*to say, Miss Deborah felt rather inclined to pet Jan 
as a son. He had gone there a boy, and Miss Deb, though 
the years since had stolen on and on, and had changed Jan 
into a man, had not allowed her ideas to keep pace wjtb 
them. So do we cheat ourselves 1 There were times when 
a qualm of conscience^ came over Miss Deb. Remembering 
how hard Jan worked, and that her father took more than 
the lion’s share of the profits, it appeared to her scarcely 
fair. Not that she could alter it, poor thing I All she 
could do was to be as economical as possiWe, a^d to 
study Jan’s comforts. Now and again she had been 
compelled to go to Jan for money, over and above the 
stipulated sum paid to her. Jan gave it as freely and 
readily as he would have filled Miss Amilly’s glass pot 
with castor oil. But Deborah West knew that it came 
out of Jan’s own pocket ; and, to ask for it, went terribly 
against her feelings and her sense of justice. | 

The tea was over. But she took care of Jan’s — some 
nice tea, and toasted tea-cakes, and a plate of ham, Janl 
sat down by the fire, and, as Miss Deb said, took it in 
comfort Truth to say, had Jan found only the remains of 
the teapot, and stale bread-and-butter, he might have 
thought it comfortable enough for him ; he would not have' 
grumbled had he found nothing. | 

'‘Any fresh messages in, do you know, Miss Deb?” he 
inquired. ^ ! 

“ Now, do pray get your tea in peace, Mr. Jan, and don’t 
worry yourself over ‘fresh messages,’” responded Miss 
Deb. ^“Master Cheese was called out to the surgery at 
tea-time, but I suppose it was nothing particular, for he 
was back again directly.” ^ 

“ Of course 1 ” cried Jan. not lose his tea without 

a fight for it^” 

Jan finished his tea andrdeparted to the surgery, catching 
sight of the coat-tails of Mr. Bitterworth’s servant leaving 
^ it. Master Cheese was seated with the leech basin before 
hifn. *It was filled with Orleans plums, of which he was 
eating with^uncommon satisfaction. Liking variations of 
flavour in fruit, he occasionally diversified the plums with 
a sour codlin apple^ a dozen or so of which he had stowed 
away in his troj^sers’ pockets. Bob stood at a respectful 
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distattce^ his eyes wandering -to the tempting collation, and 
his montli watering* Aitiongst the apples Master Cheese 
had. come upon one three parts eaten ' away by the g,rubs,; 
and this he benevolently threw to Bob. Bob had disposed 
of it, and was now vainly longing for more; 

What did Bltterworth’s man wai^? ” inquired Jan of 
Master "Cheese. 

**Tiie missis is took bad again, he says,” responded that 
gentleman, as distinctly as he couicf speak for the apples 
and the plums : ‘‘croup, or something. Not as violent 
as it was before. Can wait” 

“ You had better go up at once,” was Jan’s reply. 

Master Cheese was taken aback. “/ go up!” he 
repeated, pulling a face as long as his arm. “ All that 
way ! I had to go to Baker’s and to Flint’s between dinner 
and tea.” 

“And to how many Bakers and Flints do I have to go 
between dinner and tea ? ” retorted Jan. “You know what 
to give Mrs. Bitterworth. So start.” 

Master Cheese felt aggrieved beyond everything. For 
one thing, it might be dangerous to leave those cherished 
plums in the leech basin, Bob being within arm’s length of 
them ; for another, Master Cheese liked his ease better than 
walking. He cast some imploring glances at Jan, but 
they produced no elfect, so he had to get his hat. 
Vacillating between the toll that might be taken of the 
plums if he left them, and the damage to his hair if he 
took them, he finally decided on the latter course. Empty- 
ing the plums into his hat, he^ut it on his head. Jan was 
looking over what they termed the call-book. 

“ Miss Deb says you were called out at tea-time,” observed 
j an, as Master Cheese was departing. * ‘ Who was ” 

“ Nobody but old Hook. The girl was worse.” 

“ What ! Alice ? Wiiy have you not got it down here ? ” 
pointing to the book, 

“Oh, they are nobody,” grumbled Master pheese, “I 
wonder the paupers are not ashalned to come here to our 
faces, asking for attendalice and physic ! They kn’bw they’ll 
never pay.” ■ ■ '■ 

“That’s my business,” saidk Jan. “Did he say she was 
very ill ? ” 

“‘Took dangerous,’ said^” returned Master Cheese, 
“ Thought she’d not live the night out.” 

Indefatigable Jan put on his hat, and, went out with 
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Master Cheese. Master Cheese turned leisurely towards 
Mr. Bitterworth’s ; Jan cut across the road at a strapping 
pace, and took the nearest way to Hookas cottag-e. It led 
him p^st the retired spot where he and the Reverend Mr. 
Bourne had found Alice lying that former night. 

Barely had Jan gained it when some tall, dark form came 
pushing through the trees at right angles, and was striding 
off to the distance. One single moment’s indecision— for 
Jan was not sure at first in the uncertain light — and then 
he put his long legs to their utmost speed, bore down, and 
pinned the intruder. 

‘‘Now, then!” said Jan, “ghost or no ghost, who are 
you? ” 

He was answered by a laugh, and some joking woris— 

“ Don’t throttle me quite, Jan. Even a ghost can’t stand 
that” 

The tone of the laugh, the tone of the voice, fell upon 
Jan Verner’s ears with the most intense astonishment. 
He peered into the speaker’s face with his keen eyes, and 
gave vent to an exclamation. In spite of the whiskerless 
cheeks, the elaborate black mark, in spite of the strange 
likeness to his brother, Jan recognised the features, not of 
Frederick, but of John Massingbird, 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

DRESSING UP FOR A GHOST. 
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And so the mystery was out. And the ghost proved to be 
no ghost at all — to be no husband of Sibylla — come to dis- 
turb tbs*' peace of her and of Lionel ; but /ohn Massingbird 
in real flesh and blood. 

There was so much explanation fo ask and to be given, 
that Jan was somewhat hindered on his way to Hook’s. 

“ 1 can’t stop,” said he, in the midst of a long sentence of 
John’s. “Alice Hook mny be dying. Will you remain 
here untikI come back? ” 

“ If jou are hot long,” responded John Massingbird. “ I 
infend\his to be the last night ^ my concealment, and I want 
to go about, "^'terrifying the natives. The fun it has been ! ” 

“ Fun, ybu call it? ” remarked Jan. “ If Hook’s girl does 
die, it? will lie at your door.” 

’ “ She won’t die#” lightly answered John. 


“ I’ll send her 
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a ten-pound note to make amends* Make you haste, Jan, 
if I am to wait.*’ 

Jan sped off to Hook’s, He found the girl very ill, but 
not so much so as Cheese had intimated. Some unseemly 
quarrel had taken place in the cottage, which had agitated 
; her.' 

I There’s no danger,” mentally solildquised Jan, ‘‘but it 

; has thrown her back a good two days.” 

He found John Massingbird— restkss John ! — restless as 
ever !— pacing before the trees with hasty strides, and burst- 
ing into explosions of laughter. 

“ Some woman was coming along from one of the 
cottagfes by Broom’s and I appeared to her, and sent her on, 
howling,” he explained to Jan. “I think it was Mother 
Sykes. The sport this ghost affair has been 1 ” 

He sat down on a bench, held his sides, and let his 
laughter have vent Laughter is contagious, and Jan 
laughed with him, but in a quieter way. 

“ Whatever put it into your head to personate Frederick ? ” 
inquired Jan. “Was it done to frighten the people ? ” 

“ Not at first,” answered John Massingbird. 

“Because, if to frighten had been your motive, you need 
only have appeared in your own person,” continued Jan, 
f “ You were thought to be dead, you know, as much as Fred 
' was. Fred ^ dead, I suppose ?” 

“ Fred is dead, poor fellow, safe enough, I was supposed 
to be dead, but I came to life again.” 

, “ Did you catch Fred’s star when he died?” asked Jan, 

i pointing to the cheek. 

\ “ No,” replied John Massii%bird, with another burst of 

laughter, “I get that up with Indian-ink.” 

I Bit by bit, Jan came into possession of the deta^s. At 

■ least, of as much of them as John Massingbird deemed it 
I expedient to furnish. ^It appeared that his being attacked 

|: and robbed and left for dead, when travelling down to 

:! Melbourne, was perfectly correct. Luke Roy quitted him, 
believing he was dead. Luke, would not liave quitted 
: him so hastily, but tlisrf: he wished to be on th^ track of 

the thieves, and he hastened to Melbourne, After Luke’s 
departure, John Massingbird came, as he phrased it? to 4 ife 
again. He revived from the suspended aaimation, or 
swoon, which, prolonged over some hours, had been mis- 
taken for death. The bullet was extracted from hif side, 
and he progressed pretty rapidly towards recovery. 
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_ Luke meanwhile had reached Melbourne ; and had comi> 
in contact with a femily of the name of Eyre. Luke— if 
you have not forgotten— had said to Mr. Eyre that he had 
obtaiiled a clue to the men who robbed his master : such 
at least, was the information given by that gentleman to 
Sibylla Massingbirjl, on her subsequent sojourn at his 
house. He Mr. Eyre, had said that Luke had promised to 
leturn the following day and inform him how he sped in 
the search, but that i.uke never did return ; that he had 
never seen him afterwards. All true. Luke found the 
clue, which he thought he had gained, to be no clue at all • 
out he heard news that pleased him better than fifty clues 
would have done— that his master, Mr. Massingbird. was 
alive. One who had travelled down to Melbourne 'from 
where John was lying, gave him the information. With- 
out waiting to break bread or draw water, without g-iviny 
another thought to Mr. Eyre, Luke started off there and 
then to retrace his steps to John Massingbird. John was 
iie^ly well then, and they returned at once to the diggings 

must be given up for 
a bad job; they should never find the fellows, and the best 
plan was to pick up more gold to replace that gone. T.i,ke 
informed him he had written home to announce his death 
John went into a fit of laughter, forbade Luke to contradict 
It, and anticipated the fun he should have in surprising 
them, whw he went home on the accumulation of hif 
fortune. Thus he stopped at the diggings, remaining in 
complete ignorance of the changes which had taken place ; 

aiM his wife to Melbourne, the 
death of Mr. Verner, the subsequent deatli of Frederick; 
and above aiI--for that would have told most on John— of 
he stpnge will left by Mr. Verner, which had constituted 
him the inheritor of Verner’s Pride. 

not come in th£ rapid manner fondly 
^ The nuggets seemed shy. He obtained 
enough to rub along with, and that was all. The life did 
not ill suit Him. To siwh a man as Lionel Verner, of 
innate reS?nement, just and conscfentious, the life would 
have been intolerable, almost worse than death. John was 

qualities, and he 

rather liked tip hfe than not. One thing was against him : 

Roving about from place to place, he 
was sf.tisfied nowhere long. It was not only that he per- 
petually changed^ the 8pot» or bed, of work, but he changed 
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from owe settlement to another. This was the reason 
probably that Captain Cannonby had never met with him ; 
it was more than probable that it was the cause of his non- 
success. Luke Roy was not so fond of roving. found 
a place likely to answer his expectations, and he remained 
at it ; so that the two parted early, and did not again meet 
afterwards. • . 

Suddenly John Massingbird heard that he had been left 
heir to Verner’s Pride. He had gonadown to Melbourne ; 
and some new arrival from England — from the county in 
which Verner’s Pride was situated — mentioned this in his 
hearing. The stranger was telling the tale of the un- 
accountable will of Mr. Verner, of the death of John and 
Frederick Massingbird, and of the consequent accession of 
Lionel Verner; telling it as a curious bit of home gossip, 
unconscious that one of his listeners was the first-named 
heir — the veritable John Massingbird. 

Too much given to act upon impulse, allowing himself 
no time to ascertain or to inquire whether the story might 
be correct or not, John Massingbird took a berth in the 
first ship advertised for home. He possessed very little 
more money than would pay for his passage; he gave 
himself no concern how he was to get back to Australia, 
or how exist in England, should the news prove incorrect, 
but started away off-hand. Providing for the future had 
never been made a trouble by John Massingbird. . 

He sailed, and he arrived safely. But, once in England, 
it was necessary to proceed rather cautiously ; and John, 
careless and reckless though he was, could not ignore the 
expediency of so acting. ThSre were certain reasons why 
it would not be altogether prudent to show himself in the 
neighbourhood of Verner’s Pride, unless his pocl^t were 
weighty enough to satisfy sundry claims which would 
inevitably flock in upcti him. Were he sure that he was 
the legitimate master of Verner’s Pride, he would have 
driven up in a coach - and - six, with flying flags and 
streamers to the horses’ heads^ and so hav% announced 
his arrival in triumph.^ iVb/ being sure, he pii^ferred to 
feel his way, and this could not be done by arriving openly. 

There was one place wher| he knew he could couftt upon 
being sheltered, while the way was “felt;” and this was 
Giles Roy’s. Roy would be true to him ; would conceal 
him if need were ; and help him off again, did Vi^rner’s 
Pride, for him, prove a myth. This thought I ohn 
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Massingbird piit in practice, arriving one dark night at 
Roy’s, and startling Mrs. Roy nearly to death. Whatever 
fanciful ghosts the woman may have seen before, she never 
doubted that she saw a real ghost now. 

His first question, naturally, was about the will. Roy 
told him it was perfectly true that a will had been made 
in his favour ; buf the will had been superseded by a 
codicil. And he related the cifcunistance of that codicil’s 
mysterious loss. Was it found? John eagerly asked. 
Ah ! there Roy could not answer him ; he was at a 
nonplus ; he was unable to say whether the codicil had 
been found or not. A rumour had gone about Deerham, 
some time subsequently to the loss, that it had been found, 
but Roy had never come to the rights of it, John Massing- 
bird stared as he heard him say this. Then, couldn’t he 
tell whether he was the heir or not? whether Lionel Vei;ner 
held it by established right or by wrong ? he asked. And 
Roy shook his head — -he could not. 

Under these uncertainties, Mr. John Massingbird did 
not see his way particularly clear. Either to stop, or to 
go. If he stopped, and showed himself, he might be 
unpleasantly assured that^the true heir of Verner’s Pride 
inhabited Verner’s Pride ; if he went back to Australia, the 
no less mortifying fact might come out afterwards, that he 
was the heir to Verner’s Pride, and had run away from 
his own. 

What was to be done? Roy suggested perhaps the best 
plan that could be thought of— ‘that Mr. Massingbird 
should remain in his cottage in concealment, while he, 
Roy, endeavoured to ascercain the truth regarding the 
codicil. And John Massingbird was fain to adopt it 
He to^ up his abode in the upper bedroom, which had 
been l^uke’s, and Mrs. Roy, locking her front door, carried 
his meals up to him by day, Roy Jetting himself to ferret 
out — as you may recollect—all he could learn about the 
codicil. The “all” was not much. Ordinary gossipers 
knew no mhre than Roy, whether the codicil had been 
found or ^not ; and Roy tried to fump Matiss, by whom 
^ he was baffled — he even tried to pump Mr. Verner. He 
went «p to Verner’s Pride, (^tensibly to ask whether he 
might papei» Luke’s old room at his own cost In point of 
fact, the paper was in a dilapidated state, and he did wish 
to pu| it decent for John ' Massingbird ; but he could have 
done it without speaking to Mr. Verner. It was a great 
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point with Roy to find favour 6ight of Mr. Massing- 

bird, his possible future master. Lionel partially saw 
through the man ; he believed that he had some ^overt 
motive in seeking the'‘interview with him, and that Roy 
was trying to pry into his affairs. But Roy found himself 
baffled also by Mr. Verner, as he had been by Matiss, in so 
far® as that he could learn nothing certain of the existence 
or non-existence of the codicil. 

j Two days of the condemned confinement were sufficient 
to tire out John Massingbird. To a man of active, restless 
temperament, who had lived almost day and night under 
the open skies, the being shut up in a small, close room 
was well-nigh unbearable. He could not stamp on its 
floor (there was no space to walk on it), lest any intrusive 
neighbour below, who might have popped in, unwanted, 
shoiild say, ‘‘Who have ye got up aloft?” He could not 
open the window and put his head out, to catch a breath 
of fresh air, lest prying eyes might be cast upon him. 

‘*1 can’t stand this,” he said to Roy. ‘‘A week of it 
would kill me. I shall go out at night.” 

Roy opposed the resolve so far as he dared — having an 
eye always to the not displeasing his future master. He 
represented to John Massingbird that he would inevitably 
be seen ; and that he might just as well be seen by day as 
by night. John would not listen to reason. That very 
night, as soon as dark came on, he went out, and was seen. 
Seen by Robin Frost. 

Robin Frost, whatever superstitions or fond feelings he 
may have cherished regardingj the hoped-for reappearance 
of Rachel’s spirit, was no believer in ghosts in a general 
point of view. In fact, that it was John Massingbird’s 
ghost never once entered Robin’s mind. He came 'Stt once 
to the more sensible ^conclusion that some error had 
occurred with regard to his reported death, and that it was 
John Massingbird himself. 

His deadly enemy. The only one, of all^tlie human 
beings upon earth, with whom R 5 bin was at issue. For he 
believed that it was John Massingbird who had vi?orked the 
ill to Rachel. Robin, in his blind vengeance, took tp ly^ig 
in wait with a gun : and RoJ» became cognisapf of this. 

“You must not go out again, sir,” he said to John 
Massingbird ; “he may shoot you dead.” 

Curious, perhaps, to say, John Massingbird had himself 
come to the same conclusion — that he tx^ust not go out 
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again. He had very narrowly escaped meeting one who 
would as surely have known him, in the full moonlight, as 
did Robin Frost ; one whom it would have been nearly as 
inconWnient to meet, as it was Robin. And yet, stop in 
perpetual confinement by day and by night, he could not; 
he persisted that 1^ should be dead—almost better go 
back, unsatisfied, to Australia. ^ ^ ♦ 

A bright idea occurred to John Massingbird. He would 
personate his brother! Frederick, so far as he knew, had 
neither creditors nor enemies round Deerham ; and the 
likeness between them was so great, both in face and., form, 
that there would be little difficulty in it. When they were 
at home together, John had been the stouter of the* two ; 
but his wanderings had fined him down, and his figure now 
looked exactly as Frederick’s did formerly. He shaved off his 
whiskers — Frederick had never worn any ; or, for the matter 
of that, had had any to wear- — and painted an imitation 
star on his cheek with Indian-ink. His hair, too, had 
grown long on the voyage, and had not yet been cut ; just 
as Frederick used to wear his. John had favoured a short 
crop of hair; Frederick a long one. 

These little toilette mysteries accomplished, so exactly did 
he look like his brother Frederick, that Roy started when 
he saw him ; and Mrs. Roy went into a prolonged scream 
that might have been heard at the brickfields. John attired 
himself in a long, loose dark coat which had seen service at 
the diggings, and sallied out ; the coat which had been 
mistaken for a riding habit. 

He enjoyed himself to his lieart’s content, receiving more 
fun than he had bargained for. It had not occurred to him 
to personate Frederick’s he had only thought of 

persorxSting Frederick himself ; but to his unbounded satis- 
faction, he found the former climax arrived at. He met old 
Matthew Frost ; he frightened Dan Duff into fits ; he 
frightened Master Cheese ; he startled the parson ; he 
solaced himself by taking up his station under the yew-tree 
on the lawn at Verner’s Pride, to c<jptemplate that desirable 
structure,Svhich perhaps was his, and the gaiety going on 
in it. -He had distinctly seen Lionel Verner leave the lighted 
rooms and ^proach him ; up€h which he retreated. After- 
wards, it was rather a favourite night-pastime of his, the 
standmg under the yew-tree at Verner’s Pride. He was 
there 'again the night of the storm. 

All this, the -terrifying people into the belief that he 
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was Frederick’s veritable ghost:, had been the choicest 
sport to John Massingbird. The trick might not have 
availed with Robin Frost, but they had found a different 
method of silencing him. Of an easy, good-tempered 
nature, the thought of any real damage from consequences 
had been completely passed oyer by ,|ohn. If Dan Duff 
did> go into fits, he’d recover from them ; if Alice Hook was 
startled into something worse, she was not dead. It was 
ail sport to free-and-easy John ; and, but for circumstances, 
there’s no knowing how long he might have carried this 
game on. These circumstances touched upon a point that 
influences us all, more or less — pecuniary consideration. 
John" was minus funds, and it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done ; he could not continue to live upon 
Roy. 

It was Roy himself who at length hit upon the plan that 
brought forth the certainty about the codicil. Roy found 
rumours were gaining ground abroad that it was not 
Frederick Massingbird’s ghost, but Frederick himself ; and 
he knew that the explanation must soon come. He deter- 
mined to waylay Tynn and make an apparent confidant of 
him ; by these means he should, in all probability, arrive at 
the desired information. Roy did so ; and found that there 
was no codicil. He carried his news to John Massingbird, 
advising that gentleman to go at once and put in his claim 
to Verner’s Pride. John, elated with the news, protested 
he’d have one more night’s fun first. 

Such were the facts. John Massingbird told them to Jan^ 
suppressing any little bit th0:t he chose, here and there. 
The doubt about the codicil, for instance, and its moving 
motive in the affair, he did not mention. 

“It has been the best fun I ever had in my Jjfe,” he 
remarked. “I never^ shall forget the parson’s amazed 
stare, the first time I passed him. Or old Tynn’s, either, 
last night. Jan, you should have heard Dan Duff 
howl ! ” ^ 

“ I have,” said Jan. “I have Had the pleasure of attend- 
ing him. My only wonder is that he did not pht himself 
into the pool, in his fright : as Rachel Frost dicj, tqne 
back.” ' " ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

John Massingbird caught the wox*ds up hastily, “ How 
do you know that Rachel put herself in ? She” may have 
been put in.” 

“For all I know, she may. Taking cifcumstances into 
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h.w«™-, j .h,^„ 

.nifjipfe:, '"sr?ou/”S..£‘SS£'’ •!«> 

at home in a mortal frig-ht one nJs’ht ^ ^ ^*‘nve 

Jan nodded. ® 

I shall never forjjet him, never lw« . . 

up. all bravely, till he saw my face ” nTd 

beeh one persL above S others l"'" 
to IJpve wanted to meet, and have not-youx bi 

Pwned you,” said Jan. 

S ''Ti' !>"• 

; *OK. / w«. on tl.o lookoJt'tSl 

t.zs. t°„? ' S’Lr'ro t'''T 4 ”« »• 

SS?*’ “."“vlfTLioSS 

of it.”'”'’' “There’s no appearance 

candid?y°ltowe/ JoS^SsStbS^ S°h 'l7° 

never hit it off vvell as coS. ^Pd 1 ^ 

if she J^ere dowered with all the tyniA * wife, 

What Fred saw in l 7 er was alwf Australia 

knew what was ffoin^ o 71 f»t me. / 

else did. But, Jan I’U tell nobody 

than everyth^n’/el"; wL'n^'i LTrnlJft-ftTt' r ^ ^ . more 
have married her subsea uentiv 

imagined “Lionel Verner takin/'ftn could have 

wife.”. ’^P with another man’s 

An® 7 ^^'® widow,” crie# literal Jan 

■■.».■. “1S”J . Jn’itio'TvJrn™’’’-^;'!”^-- 

refinement, that does not seem to \ sensitive 

Is she healthy ? >> ^ with tlie notion. 
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“Who? Sibylla? I don’t fancy she has much of a 
constitution.'” , ■ 

‘^No, that she has not! There are no childsfen, 1 
hear. Jan, though, you need not have pinched so hard 
when you pounced upon me,” he continued, rubbing’ 
his arm. ** I was not going to run aw hy.” 

How did I know that ?” said Jan. 

It’s my last night of fun, and when I saw you 1 
said to myself, M’ll be caught.’ How are old Deb and 
Amilly ? ” 

‘‘ Much as usual. Deb’s in a fever just now. She 
has heard that Fred Massingbird’s back, and thinks Sibylla 
oughf to leave Lionel on the strength of it.” 

John laughed again. ‘ It must have put others in a 
fev^r, I know, besides poor old Deb.’ Jan, I can’t stop 
talking to you all night, I should get no more fun. I 
wish I could appear to all Deerham collectively, and 
send it into fits after Dan Duff! To-morrow, as soon 
as I genteelly can after breakfast, I Igo up to Verner’s 
Pride and show myself. One can’t go at six in the 
morning.” 

He went off in the direction of Clay Lane as he spoke, 
and Jan turned to make the best of his way to Verner’s 
Pride. 

CHAPTER LXVIII. 

A THREAT TO JAN. 

. ■ 

They had dined unusually late at Verner’s Pride that 
evening, and Lionel Verner was with his guests, jjjaking 
merry with the best heart he had. Now, he would rely 
upon the information given by Captain Cannonby ; the 
next moment he was feeling that the combined testimony 
of so many eye-witnesses must be believed, and that it 
could be no other than Frederick MassingBird, Tynn 
had been with the man face to face only then previous 
night; Roy had distinctly asserted that he -was black, in 
life, from Australia. Whatey^r kts anxiety may have* be<5n, 
his wife seemed at rest. Full of smiles and*^ gaiety, she 
sat opposite to him, glittering gems in her golden hair, 
shining forth from her costly robes. ^ 

“ Not out from dinner ! ” .cried Jan, in his astonishment, 
when he arrived, and Tynn denied him to Lionel. “ Whv, 
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it’s my supper-time! 
dinner or not. Go 

important, tell him*” " -'-viMug* 

The message brought Lionel out Thanlrfn! i.. 
to get out The playing the host with a mind uf 
how It jars upon the«troubled and fainting spirit lanT’ 
darning the invitation to the drawinff-mom ha/t ’•i'®' 
himself on the top ijf an old carverf^fh^^™’ ^°>^ed 
stood in the hall, containing curiosities and^saTth”®*^ 
his legs dangling. He jumped off when Lione a 
wound his arm within his, and drew LTLTTSe 

without furtS“ dreuSocution.”* droS’ 

|host just now and pinned him. It is femdXssint 

Lionel paused, and then drew a deep breath • m- 
who has been relieved from some great care ^ 

_ Lannonby said it was not 1 ” he exclaimed » 
by is here, Jan, and he assures me Frederick- ’ lUo 

Js dead and buried. Who is it then » Ha™ 

out?” »uo is It, tnen." Have you found it 

“I pinned him, I sav.” said Ian . 

to Hook’s, and he crossed my path ' He— — down 

“"S it for . «d. , . 

LiZf 

a distance ; one who will caflsl vAn lirUa i somebody from 

could bring* trouble^ to m^'^ave ’ Fr ^ m 
A nybody el^ may come, go long as hein"' nof’’ 



‘ Of whom 
•"Ysurself, 


for 


- rourseit,'' replied Jan. 

^ r hrifetSkl gKfalSfkn^ -- 

is John Massingbird.” 
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Of all the birds in the air and the hshes In the sea — as 
the children say-~he was the very last to whom Lionel 
Verner had cast a thought. That it was John who had 
returned, had not entered his imagination, He had-'- never 
cast a doubt on the fact of his death. Bringing the name 
out slowly, he stared at Jan in very astonishment. 

‘^^Welij’^ said he presently, “John is hot Frederick.’* 

assented Jan. “He can put in no claim to your 
wife. But he can to Verner’s Pride.’*® 

The words caused Lionel’s heart to go on with a bounds 
A great evil for him ; there was no doubt of it ; but stHl 
slight, compared to the one he had dreaded for Sibylla. 

“ There is no mistake, I suppose, Jan? ” 

“There’s no mistake,” replied Jan. “I have been 
talking to him this half-hour. He is hiding at Roy’s.” 

“«Why should he be in hiding at all ? ” inquired Lionel. 

“He had two or three motives he said;” and Jan 
proceeded to give Lionel a summary of what he had heard. 
“ He was not very explicit to me,” concluded Jan. “ Perhaps 
he will be more so to you. He says he is coming to 
Verner’s Pride to-morrow morning at the earliest genteel 
hour after breakfast.” 

“And what does he say to the fright he has caused?” 
resumed Lionel. 

“ Does nothing but laugh over it. Says it’s the primest 
fun he ever had in his life. He has come back very poor, 
Lionel.” 

“Poor? Then, were Verner’s Pride and its revenues 
not his, I could have understot^d why he should not like to 
show himself openly. Well t well I compared to wdiat I 
feared, it is a mercy. Sibylla is free | and I — I must make 
the best of it. He will be a more generous m^ter of 
Verner’s Pride — as I believe— than Frederick would ever 
have been,” 

“Yes,” nodded Jan. “ In spite of his faults. And John 
Massingbird used to have plenty.” 

“ I don’t know who amongst -lUS is without them, Jan. 
Unless — upon my word,*K)ld fellow, I mean it 1 — t^iiess it is 
you.” 

Jan opened his great eyes,|with a wondering stare. 
never^ occurred to humble - minded Jan that/ there was 
anything in Mm approaching to goodness. supposed 
Lionel had spoken in joke, ^ 

“ What’s that ? ” cried he. 
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Jan alluded to a sudden burst of laughter, to a sound of 
many 'voices, to fair forms that* were flitting before the 
windows. The ladies had gone into the drawing-room. 
‘‘ Wii^lt a relief it will be for Sibylla 1 ” Involuntarily uttered 
Lionel. 

“Shell make a f|ice at losing Veriier’s Pride,” was the 
less poetical remark of Jan. , 

“ Will he turn us out at once, Jan ? ” 

“He said nothing^ to me on that score, nor I to him,” 
was the answer of Jan. “Look here, Lionel. Old West’s 
a screw, betweerT ourselves ; but what I do earn is my 
own ; so don’t get breaking your rest, thinking you*!! not 
have a pound or two to turn to. If John Massingbird does 
send you out, I can manage things for you, if you don’t 
mind living quietly.” 

Honest Jan ! His notions of “living quietly” would 
have comprised a couple of modest rooms, cotton umbrellas 
like his own, and a mutton chop a day. And Jan would 
have gone without the chop himself, to give it to Lionel. 
To Sibylla, also. Not that he had any great love for that 
lady, in the abstract; but, for Jan to eat chops, while any- 
body, no matter how remotely connected with him, wanted 
them, would have been completely out of Jan’s nature. 

A lump was rising in Lionel’s throat. He loved Jan, and 
knew his worth, if nobody else did. While he was swallow- 
ing it down, Jan went on, quite eagerly. 

“Something else might be thought of, Lionel. I don’t 
see why you and Sibylla should not come to old West’s. 
The house is large enough and Deb and Amilly couldn’t 
object to it for their sister. In point of right, half the 
house is mine : West said so when I became his partner ; 
and I paid my share for the furniture. He asked if I’d not 
like to marry, and said there was the half of the house; 
but I told him I’d rather be excuse^d. I might get a wife, 
you know, Lionel, who’d be for grumbling at me all day, 
as my mother does. Now, if you and Sibylla would come 
there, the matter as to yfour: future would be at rest. I’d 
divide what I get between you and Miss Deb. Half to her 
for the extra cost you’d be to the housekeeping ; the other 
half for pocket-money for yc»u and Sibylla. I think you 
might make it do, Lionel : my share is quite two hundred 
a year. My own share I mean ; besides what I hand over 
to MiQs Deb, and transmit to the doctor, and other expenses. 
Could you manage with it? ” 
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** Jan ! ” said Lionel, from between his quivering lips 
*JDearJan, ■ there’s—” ■ . 

They were interrupted. Bounding out at the drawing** 
room window, the very window at which Lucy Tempest 
had sat that night and watched the yew-tree, came Sibylla, 
fretfulness in the lines of her countenance, complaint in the 
torfes of her voice. 

Mr. Jan Venier, Fd like to know what right you have 
to send for Lionel from the room when he is at dinner? If 
he ir your brother, you have no business to forget yourself in 
that way. He can’t help your being his brother, I suppose *, 
but you ought to know better than to presume upon it.** 

‘"Sibylla!—” 

“Be quiet, Lionel. I s^a// tell him of it. Never 
such a thing heard of, as for a gentleman to be called out 
for nothing, from his table’s head ! You do it again, Jan, 
and r shall order Tynn to shut the doors to you of Ver net’s 
Pride.” : . . 

Jan received the lecture with the utmost equanimity, 
with imperturbable good nature. Lionel wound his arms 
about his wife, gravely and gently; whatever may have 
been the pain caused by her words, he suppressed it. 

“Jan came here to tell me news that quite justified his 
sending for me, wherever I might be, or however occupied, 
Sibylla. He has succeeded in solving to-night the mystery 
which has hung over us ; he has discovered who it is that 
we have been taking for Frederick Massingbird.” 

“ It is not Frederick Massingbird,” cried Sibylla, speaking 
sharply. “ Captain Cannonby says that it cannot be.” 

“ No, it is not Frederick Massingbird — God be thanked ! ” 
said Lionel. “ With that knowledge, we can affordjto hear 
who it is bravely ; can we not, Sibylla ?” 

“ But why don’t you tell me who it is?” she retorted, in 
an impatient, fretful tone, not having the discernment to 
see that he wished to prepare her for what was coming. 
“Can’t you speak, Jan, if he woq’t? People Have no right 
to come, dressed up in rather people’s clothes and faces, to 
frighten us to death. He ought to be transported ! Who 
■is it?” , „ V. » 

“ You will be startled, Sibylla,” said Lionel,^ * It is one 
whom we have believed to be dead; though it is not 
Frederick Massingbird.” »» . 

“I m/s/i you’d tell — beating about the bush like that! 
You need not stare so, Jan. 1 don’t believe you know.” 
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It 4S your cousiiij Sibylla ; Jolin Massingbird. ’’ 

A moment’s pause. And then, clutching at the hand of 
LioneJ — 

‘"Who?” she shrieked. 

“ Hush, my dear. It is John Massingbird.” 

“ Not dead I Did he not die ? ” 

“ No. He recovered, when left, as was supposed, for 
dead. He is coniing^here to-niorrow morning, Jan says.” 

Sibylla let fall her hands. She staggered back to a 
pillar and leaned against it, her upturned face white in 
the starlight. 

“ Is — is — is Verner’s Pride yours or his? ” she gasped in 
a low tone. 

“ It is his.” 

“ His ! Neither yours nor mine ? ” 

“ It is only his, Sibylla.” 

She raised her hands again ; she began fighting with the 
air, as if she would beat off an imaginary John Massing- 
bird. Another minute, and her laughter and her cries 
came forth together, shriek upon shriek. She was in 
strong hysterics. Lionel supported her, while Jan ran for 
water ; and the gay company came flocking out of the 
lighted rooms to see. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

NO HOME. 

People talk of a nine days’ wonder. But no nine days’ 
wonder has ever been heard or known, equal to that which 
fell onT)eerham ; which went booming to the very extremity 
of the county’s boundaries. Lionel. Verner, the legitimate 
heir — it may so be said — the possessor of Verner ’s Pride, 
was turned out of it to make room for an alien, resuscitated 
from the supposed dead. ^ 

Sailors tell us that the rats desert a sinking ship. Pseudo 
^ friends desert a falling house. You may revel in these 
friends in prosperity, but when adversity sets in, how they 
fall away ! «On the very day that John Massingbird arrived 
at Vernerls Pride, and it became known that not he, but 
Mrs. j^and Mr. Verner must leave it, the gay company 
gathered there dispeped. Dispersed with polite phrases, 
which went for mothing. They were so very sorry for the 
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calamity^ for Mr;^^ Mrs. Verner; if they ciould do any- 
thing to serve them they fiad only to be commanded! And 
then they left ; never perhaps to meet again, even as 
acquaintances. It may be asked, what could they do? 
They could not invite them to a permanent home ; saddle 
themselves with a charge of that sort ^ neither would such 
an invitation stand a chance of acceptance. It did not 
appear they could do anything ; but their combined flight 
from the house, one after the other, Ad strike with a chill 
of mortification upon the nerves of Lionel Verner and 
his wife. 

His wife ! Ah, poor Lionel had enough upon his hands, 
looking on one side and another. Ske was the heaviest 
weight. Lionel had thanked God in his true heart that 
they had been spared the return of Frederick Massingbird ; 
but 'there was little doubt that the return of Frederick 
w^ould have been regarded by her as a light calamity, in 
comparison with this. She made no secret of it. Ten times 
a day had Lionel to curb his outraged feelings, and com- 
press his lips to stop the retort that would rise bubbling up 
within them. She would openly lament that it was not 
Frederick who had returned, in which case she might have 
remained at Verner’s Pride 1 

“You’ll not turn them out, Massingbird cried 
Jan, in his straightforward way, drawing the gentleman 
into the fruit-garden to a private conference. 
wouldn’t.” 

John Massingbird laughed good-humouredly. He had 
been in the sunniest humour srfthroughout ; had made his 
first appearance at Verner’s Pride in bursts of laughter, 
heartily grasping the hands of Lionel, of Sibylla, and 
boasting of the “ fun” he had had in playing the'^bost. 
Captain Cannonby, the qply one of the guests who remained, 
grew charmed with John, and stated his private opinion in 
the ear of Lionel Verner that he was worth a hundred such 
as Frederick. ^ 

“ How can I help turning themt)ut ? ” answered he. “ I 
didn’t make the will — it ^as old Daddy Verner.” 

“You need not act upon the will,” said Jan. “JThe^e 
was a codicil, you know, superseding it, thougl]^ it can’t be 
found. Sibylla’s your cousin— it would be a cruel thing to 
turn her from her home.” 

“ Two masters never answered In a house yet,” nodded 
John. “ I’m not going to try IL” » 
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Let them stop in Verner’s Pride, and you go elsewhere, ** 
suggested Jan. 

John Massingbird laughed for live minutes, **How 
uncommon young' you are, Jan ! ” said he, “ Has Lionel 
been putting you up to try this on?’’ 

Jan swung himse}f on a tolerably strong branch of the 
mulberry-tree, regardless of any damage the ripe fruit 
might inflict on his nether garments, as he answered—- 

“Knowing Lionel^ you needn’t ask it, Massingbird. 
There’d be a difficulty in getting him to stop in Verner’s 
Pride now, but he might be coaxed to do it for the sake of 
his wife. She’ll have a flt of illness if she has to go out 
of it. Lionel is one to stand by his own to the last ^ while 
Verner’s Pi'ide was his, heM have fought to retain its 
possession, inch by inch; but let ever so paltry a quibble 
of the law take it from him, and he’d not lift up his flfiger 
to keep it. But, I say, I think he might be got to do it 
for Sibylla.” 

“I’ll tell you a secret, Jan,” cried John Massingbird. 
“ Fd not have Sibylla stop in Verner’s Pride if she paid me 
ten thousand a year for the favour. There ! And as to 
resigning Verner’s Pride the minute I come into it, nobody 
but a child or Jan Verner could ever have started so absurd 
an idea. If anything makes me feel cross, it is the thought 
of my having been knocking about yonder, when 1 might 
have been living in clover here. I’d get up an Ever-perpetual 
Philanthropic Benefit-my-fellow-creature Society, if I were 
you, Jan, and hold meetings at Exeter Hall !” 

“Not in my line,” said J«n, swaying himself about on 
the bough. 

“Isn’t it! I should say it was. Why don’t you invite 
Sibylla>to your house, if you are so fond of her ? ” 

“ She won’t come,” said Jan. * 

“ Perhaps you have not asked her ! ” 

“ I was beginning to ask her, but she flew at me and 
ordered me hold my tongue. No, I see it,” Jan added, 
in seif-soliloquy, “ she’ll never come there. I thought she 

^ might : and I got Miss Deb to thinK so. She’ll — she’ll ” 

She’ll what? ” asked John Massingbird. 

“She’ll b^ a thorn in Lionel’s side, I’m afraid.” 

“Nothing more likely,” acquiesced easy John. “Roses 
and thorns go together. If gentlemen will marry the one, 
they must expect to get their share of the other.” 

Jan jumped his bough. His projects all appeared 
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to be failing. The more lie had dwelt upon his suddenly- 
thought-of scheme, that Dr. West’s house might afford 
an asylum for Lionel and his wife, the more h® had 
become impressed with its desirability. Jan Verner, 
though the most unselfish, perhaps it may be said the 
most improvident of mortals, with regard to himself, had 
a considerable amount of forethought for the rest of the 
world. It had struck him, even be.Sore it struck Lionel, 
that, if turned out of Verner’s Pride, Lionel would want 
a home ; want it in the broadest acceptation of the word. 
It would have been Jan’s delight to give him one. He, 
Jan, went home, told Miss Deb the news that it was 
John Massingbird who had returned, not Frederick, and 
imparted his views of future arrangements. 

Hiss Deb w^as dubious. For Mr. Verner of Verner’s 
Pride to become an inmate of their home, dependent on 
her housekeeping, looked a formidable affair. But Jan 
pointed out that, Verner’s Pride g-one^ it appeared to be 
but a choice of cheap lodgings ; their house would be 
an improvement upon that. And Miss Deb acquiesced; 
and grew to contemplate the addition to her family, in 
conjunction with the addition Jan proposed to add to 
her income, with great satisfaction. 

That failed. Failed upon Jan’s first hint of it to Mrs. 
Verner. She—to use his own expression — flew out at 
him, at the bare hint; and Sibylla Verner could fly out 
in an unseemly manner when she chose. 

Jan’s next venture had been wlj:h John Massingbird. 
That was failure the second.* ‘‘Where are they to go?” 
thought Jan. 

It was a question that Lionel Verner may also have 
been asking in his inmost heart. As yet he could not 
look his situation fullyiin the face. Not from any want 
of moral courage, but because of the inextricable confusion 
that his affairs seem ed to be in. And, let his moral 
courage be what it would, the^aspect they ♦bore might 
have caused a more ha$dy heart than Lionel’s Jp shrink. 
How muck he owed he could not tell; nothing but debt 
stared him in the face. He had looked to the aftituMFin 
rents of Verner’s Pride to ^tricate him from a portion 
of bis difficulties ; and now those rents would be received 
by John Massingbird. The furniture in the housf, the 
plate, the linen, none of it was his ; it had been left by 
g the will with Verner’s Pride. The five hundred pounds, 
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all that he had inhented by that wtll, 
at the time — and was gone. One genera! sinking fund 
seemed to have swallowed up everything ; that, and all 
else ; leaving a string of debts a yard long in its place. 

Reproaches now would be useless ; whether self-reproach, 
or reproach to his 'wife. The latter Lionel would never 
have given. And yet, when he looked back, and thotjght 
how free from debt he might have been, nothing but 
reproach, however vaguely directed, reproach of the past 
generally, seemed to fill his heart. To turn out in the 
world, a free man, though penniless, would have been 
widely different, from turning out, plunged over head and 
ears in difficulties. 

In what quarter did he not owe money? He could 
not say. He had not been very provident, and. Sibylla 
had not been provident at all. But this much might be 
said for Lionel : that he had not wasted money on useless 
things, or self - indulgence. The improvements he had 
begun on tlie estate had been the chief drain, so far as 
he went; and the money they took had caused him to 
get. backward with the general expenses. He had also 
been over liberal to his mother. Money was owing on 
all sides ; for large things and for small ; how much, 
Lionel did not yet know. He did not know — he was 
afraid to guess — what private debts might have been 
contracted by his wife. There had been times lately, when, 
in contemplating the embarrassment growing so hope- 
lessly upon him, Lionel had felt inclined to wish that 
some climax would come ^nd end it; but he had never 
dreamt of such a climax as this. A hot flush dyed his 
cheeks as he remembered there was nearly a twelvemonth^s 
wages"?>wing to most of his servants ; and he had not the 
means now of paying them, ^ 

‘‘Stop on a bit if you like,” said John Massingbird, in 
a hearty tone; “stop a month, if you will. You are 
welcome, .dt will be gnly changing your place from 
master tp guest.” r 

From master to guest! That same day John Massing- 
bird assumed his own place, unasked, at the head of the 
dinner-tablr, Lionel went to the side with a flushed face. 
John Massingbird had never been, remarkable for delicacy, 
but Lionel could not help thinking that he might have 
waited until he was gone, before assuming the full master- 
ship. Captain * Cannonby made the third at the dinner, 
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and he, by Jolin Massingbird*s request, took the fioot of 
the table. It was not the being' put out of his place that 
hurt Lionel so much, as the feeling of annoyance that, John 
Massingbird could behave so unlike a gentleman. He 
felt ashamed for him. Dinner over, Lionel went up to 
his wife, who was keeping her room, partly from temper, 
partly from illness. ■" ^ — 

** Sibylla, ril not stop here another; day,” he said. - I 
see that John Massingbird wants us to go. Now, what 
shall I do ? Take lodgings ? ” 

Sibylla looked up from the sofa, her eyes red with crying, 
her cheeks inflamed. 

“Anybody but you, Lionel, would never allow him to 
turn you out. Why don’t you dispute the right with him ? 
Turn out, and defy him ! ” 

He did not tell Sibylla that she was talking like a 
child. He only said that John Massingbird’s claim to 
Veriier’s Pride was indisputable— that it had been his all 
along; that, in point of fact, he himself had been the 
usurper. 

“Then you mean,” she said, “to give him up quiet 
possession? ” 

“ I have no other resource, Sibylla. To attempt any sort 
of resistance would be foolish as well as wrong,” 

“ / shan’t give it up. I shall stay here in spite of him. 
You may do as you like, but he is not going to get me out 
of my own home. ” ^ 

Sibylla, will you try and be ratiorml for once ? If ever 
a time called for it, it is the pfesent I ask you whether 
I shall seek after lodgings.” 

“And I wonder that you are not ashamed to ask me,” 
retorted Sibylla, bursting into tears. “ Lodgings^ after 
Verner’s Pride ! No. lid rather die than go into lodgings. 
I dare say I shall die soon, with all this affliction.” 

“I do not see what else there is for us but lodgings,” 
resumed Lionel, after a pause. “ You will not liear of Jan’s 
proposition.” 

“ Go back to my old home ! ” she shrieked. “ Like — as 
poor Fred used to say — bad money returned. No! 
never wilL^ You are wrapt U^ in Jan ; if he ^proposed to 
give me poison, you’d say yes. I wish Fred had nat died ! ” 
“ Will you be so good as tell me whatj^oz^ think oug«ht to 
be done? ” inquired Lionel. * 

“How can I think? Where’s the good *of asking me? 
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I think the least you can do in this wretchedness, is to take 
as much worry off me as you can, Lionel. ** 

‘*Iti$ what I wish to do,’* he gently said. “But I can 
see only one plan for us, Sibylla— lodgings. Here we 
cannot stay ; it is out of the question. To take a house is 
equally so. We ha^e no furniture — no money, in short, to 
set up a house, or to keep it on. Jan’s plan, until I -can 
turn myself round and see what’s to be done, would be the 
best. You would be going to your own sisters, who would 
take care of you, should I find it necessary to be away.” 

“ Away ! Where ? ” she quickly asked. 

“ I must go somewhere and do something. I cannot lead 
an idle life, living upon other people’s charity, or bt you 
live upon it. L must find some way of earning a livelihood : 
in London, perhaps. While I am looking out, you would 
be with your sisters.” ^ 

“Then, Lionel, hear me!” she cried, her throat working, 
her blue eyes flashing with a strange light. “ I will never 
go home to my sisters ! I will never, so long as I live, enter 
that house again, to reside! You are no better than a 
bear to wish me to do it.” 

What was he to do? She was his wife, and he must 
Provide for her ; but she would go neither into lodgings, 
or to the proposed home. Lionel set his wits to work. 

“I wonder — whether — my mother — would invite us there, 
for a short while ? ” The words were spoken slowly, 
reluctantly, as if there were an undercurrent of strong doubt 
in his mind. “Would you go to Deerham Court for a 
time, Sibylla, if Lady Vernes* were agreeable ? ” 

“Yes,** said Sibylla, after a minute’s consideration. “I’d 
go there.” 

Deelhing it well that something should be decided, Lionel 
went downstairs, caught up his- hat, and proceeded to 
Deerham Court. He did not say a word about his wife’s 
caprice ; or that two plans, proposed to her, had been 
rejected* He simply asked his mother whether she would 
temporarily receive him^and his .wife, until he could look 
-- round and decide on the future. 

-To -his great surprise, Lady Verner answered that she 
would ; an^, answered readiJ^. Lionel, knowing the light 
in which ..she regarded his wife, had anticipated he knew 
not what of objection, if not of positive refusal, 

“I wish you to come here,.. Lionel ; I intended to send 
for you and tWI you so,” was the reply of Lady .Vernen 
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"‘You have no home to turn to, and I could not Ijave it 
said that my son in his strait was at fault for one. I never 
thought to receive your wife inside my doors, but for your 
sake I will do so. No servants, you understand, Lionel.” 

“ Certainly not, ” he answered. 1 cannot afford servants 
now as a matter of luxury. ” « 

*VI can neither afford them for you, nor is there room in 
my house to accommodate them. 'JThis applies to that 
French maid of yours,” Lady Verner pointedly added. 

do not like the woman ; nothing would induce me to 
admit her here, even were circumstances convenient. Any 
attendance that your wife may require, she shall have.” 

Lionel smiled a sad smile. “ Be easy, mother. The time 
for my wife to keep a French maid has gone by. I thank 
you very sincerely. ” 

And so Lionel Vei'iier was once more to be turned from 
Verner’s Pride, to take up his abode with his wife in his 
mother’s home. When were his wanderings to be at rest ? 


CHAPTER LXX. 

TURNING OUT. 

The battle that there was with Mrs. Verner ! Slie cried, 
she sobbed, she protested, she stormed, she raved. Willing 
enough, was she, to go to Lady Verner’s ; indeed the pro- 
posed visit appeared to be exceedingly palatable to her ; 
but she was not willing to.^ go , Without Mademoiselle 
Benoite. She was used to Benoite ; Benoite dressed her, 
and waited on her, and read to her, and took charge of her 
things ; Benoite was in her confidence, kept her purSe ; she 
could not do without ^enoite, and it was barbarous of 
Lionel to wish it. How could she manage without 
a maid? 

Lionel gravely laid bis hand upon her shoujder. Some 
husbands might have reminded ner that until she married 
him she had never known the services of a"* personal 
attendant ; that she had gone all the way to Melbourue, 
had — as John Massingbu'd hSd expressed it wi^li regard to 
himself — been knocking about there, and had c,onie back 
home again alone, all without so much as thinking of one. 
Not so Lionel. He laid hia,hand upon her shoulder in his 
grave kindness. ^ . 
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“SiJ^ylla, do you forget that ^we have no long-er tlie 
means to keep ourselves? I must iiitd a way to do that, 
before^ I can afford you a lady’s maidi My dear, I am very 
sorry; you know I am ; for that, and all the other discom- 
forts that you are meeting with ; but there is no help for it. 
I trust that some time or other I shall be able to remedy it” 

“We should not have to keep her,” argued Sib5dla. 
“ She’d live with Lady Verner’s servants.” 

Neither did he remind her that Lady Verner would 
have sufficient tax, keeping himself and her. One would 
have thought her own delicacy of feeling might have 
suggested it 

“It cannot be, Sibylla. Lady Verner has no accom- 
modation for Benoite,” 

“ She must make accommodation. When people used to 
come here to visit us, they brought their servants with 
them.” 

“ Oh, Sibylla ! can you not see the difference ? But — 
what do you owe Benoite ?” he added in a different tone. 

“ I don’t owe her anything,” replied Sibylla eagerly, 
quite mistaking the motive of the question. “I have 
always paid her every month. She’d never let it go on,” 

“ Then there will be the less trouble,” thought Lionel. 

He called Benoite to him, then packing up Sibylla’s 
things for Deerham Court, inquired into the state of her 
accounts, and found Sibylla had told him correctly. He 
gave Benoite a month’s wages and a month’s board wages, 
and informed her that as soon as her mistress had left the 
house, she would be at liberty to leave it. A scene ensued 
with Sibylla, but for once Lionel was firm. 

“You will have every- attendance provided for you, 
Sibyllaf my mother said. But I cannot take Benoite ; 
neither would Lady Verner admit her.” 

John Massingbird had agreed to keep on most of the 
old servants. The superfluous ones, those who had been 
engaged wl?fn Verner’s Pride grew gay, Lionel found tlie 
means of discharging; spaying ^them as he had paid 
^ Benoite. ^ 

<Heayy work for him, that day ! the breaking up of his 
home, the teaming forth to tK:e world. And, as if his heart 
were not sufficiently heavy, he had the trouble of Sibylla. 
The arrangements had been three or four days in process. 
It had taken that time to pack^and settle things, since he 
first spoke to Lady Verner. There were various personal 
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trifles of his and Sibylla’s to be" singled out and. separated 
from what was now John Massingfoird’s. But all was 
done at last, and they were ready to depart. Lionel went 
to John-Massingbird. ’ . ' ' ^ " * 

■‘You will allow me to order the carnage for Sibylla? 
She will like it better than a hired one.f” 

‘•Certainly,” replied John, with much graciousness. 
“ But what’s the good of leaving before dinner ? ” 

“ My mother is expecting us,” simply answered Lionel. 
Just the same innate refinement of feeling which had 
characterised him in the old days. It so happened that 
Lionel had never bought a carriage since he came iiito 
Verner’s Pride. Stephen Verner had been prodigal in his 
number of carnages, although the carriages had a sinecure 
of it, and Lionel had found no occasion to purchase. Of 
coifrse they belonged to John Massingbird ; everything else 
belonged to him. He, for the last time, ordered the close 
carriage for his wife. His carriage, it might surely be 
said, more than John Massingbird’s. Lionel did not 
deem it so, and asked permission ere he gave the 
order. 

Sibylla had never seen her husband quietly resolute in 
opposing her whims, as he had been with regard to 
Benoite. She scarcely knew what to make of it ; but she 
had deemed it well to dry her tears, and withdraw her 
opposition. She came down dressed at the . time of de- 
parture, and looked about for John Massingbird. That 
gentleman was in the study. ; Its large desk, a whole 
mass of papers crowded above ft and underneath it, 
pushed into the remotest corner. Lionel had left things 
connected with the estate as straight as he could. He 
wished to explain affairs to John Massingbird, affd hand 
over documents and ai;^ else in due form, but he was not 
allowed. Business and J ohn had never agreed. J ohn 
was sitting now before the window, his elbows on the 
sill, a rough cap on his head, and a short cla^ pipe in his 
mouth. Lionel glanced with Hismay at the confusion 
reigning amid the papers. 

“ Fare you well, John Massingbird,” said Sibylla.* * 
“Going?” said John, co<Mlv turning round. “Good- 
day.” ■ V':.-. 

“And let me tell you, John Massingbird,”* continued 
Sibylla, “ that if ever you h^d got turned out of your home 
as you have turned us, you would know whs* it was.” 
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** Bless you I Pve never had anything of my own to be 
turned out of, except a tent,” said John, laugh. 

“It is to be hoped that you may, then, some time, and 
that you will be turned out of it! That’s my best wish for 
you, John Massingbird.” 

“I’d recommend you to be polite, young lady,” returned 
John good-humouredly. “ If I sue your husband for bigick 
rents, you’d not be quite so independent, 1 calculate.” 

“Back rents !” repeated she. 

“Back rents,” assented John. “ But we’ll leave that 
discussion to another time. Don’t you be saucy, Sibylla.” 

“John,” said Lionel, pointing to the papers, “are you 
aware that some valuable leases and other agreements are 
amongst those papers ? You might get into inextricable 
confusion with your tenants, were you to mislay, or lose 
them.” 

“They are safe enough,” said careless John, taking his 
pipe from his mouth to speak, 

“ I wish you had allowed me to put things in order for 
you. You will be wanting me to do it later.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said John Massingbird. “ I am not 
going to upset my equanimity 'with leases, and bothers of 
that sort. Good-bye, old fellow. Lionel I ” 

Lionel turned round. He had been going out. 

“ We part friends, don’t we ? ” 

“ I can answer for myself,” said Lionel, a frank smile 
rising to his lips. “ It would be unjust to blame you for 
taking what you have a right to take.” 

“All right. Then, ^ Lion ^4, you’ll come and see me 
here? ” 

“Sometimes. Yes.” 

They^went out to the carriage, Lionel conducting his 
wife, and John in attendance, smokijtig his short pipe. The 
handsome carriage, with its coat of ultramarine, its rich 
white lining, its silver mountings, and its arms on the 
panels. Th^, Verner arms. Would John paint them out ? 
Likely not. 'One badge cfn the panels of his carriages was 
as good t*b John Massingbird as another. He must have 
gojpe tp.the Herald’s College had he wanted to set up arms 
on his own Recount. e. 

And that’s' how Lionel and his wife went out of Verner’s 
Pride.^ It seemed as if Deerham pavement and Deerham 
windows were lined on purpose Jjo watch the exodus. The 
time of their departure had got wind. . ' 
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1 have done a job that goes again the grain, sii?,” said 
Wigham to his late master, when the carriage had deposited 
its freight at Deerham Court, and was about to g^ back 
again. ** I never thought, sir, to drive you out of Verneris 
Pride for the last time/’ 

“I suppose not, Wigham. I thought it as little as you.” 

“ You’ll not forget, sir, that I should be glad to serve 
you, should you ever have room foi# me. I’d rather live 
with you, sir, than with anybody else in the world.” 

Thank you, Wigham. I fear that time will be very far 
oE” ■ ■ 

** Ofj if my lady should be changing her coachman, sir, 
perhdps she’d think of me. It don’t seem nateral to me, 
sir, to drive anybody but a Verner. Next to yourself, sir, 
Pd^be proud to serve her ladyship.” 

Lionel, in his private opinion, believed that Lady Verner 
would soon be compelled to part with her own coachman, 
to lay down her carriage. Failing the income she had 
derived from his revenues, in addition to her own, he did 
not see how she was to keep up many of her present 
expenses. He said farewell to Wigham and entered the 
Court. 

Decima had hastened forward to welcome Sibylla. 
Decima was one who, in her quiet way, was always trying 
to make the best of surrounding circumstances — not for 
herself, but for others. Let things be ever so dark, she 
would contrive to extract out of them some little ray of 
brightness. Opposite as they were ^n person, in disposition 
she and Jan were true broflier and sister-, She came 
forward to the door, a glad smile upon her face, and dressed 
rather more than usual. It was one of her w^ys, the 
unwonted dress, of showing welcome and consideration to 
Sibylla, (t - ■■ 

‘‘You are late, Mrs. Verner,” she said, taking her 
cordially by the hand. “ We have been expecting you some 
time, Catherine! Thdr^se, see these packasges.” ' 

Lady Verner had actually come out also. was too 

essentially the lady to show anything but strict courtesy to 
Sibylla, now that she was about to become an 4 nmtite 
under her roof. What the ^ort cost her, shi> best knew. 
It was no light one; and Lionel felt that it was not. She 
stood in the hall, just outside the door of the ante-room,’ and 
took Sibyll^hand as she approached. 

“Lam happy tf> «ee you, Mrs* Vernen*^ she said, with 
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stdlely^ courtesy, “ I hope you, ^ will make yourself at 
home.” 

They all went together into the drawing-room, in a 
crowd, as it were. Lucy was there, dressed also. She 
came up with a smile on her young and charming face, 
and welcomed Sibylla. 

) is nearly dinner-time,” said Decima to Sibylla. 
j‘‘Wili you come with /ne upstairs, and I will show you the 
‘jarrangements for your rooms. Lionet, will you come ? ” 
She led the way upstairs to the pretty sitting-room with 
its blue-and white furniture, hitherto called “ Miss Decimals 
room”; the one that Lionel had sat in when he was 
growing convalescent. 

Mamma thought you would like a private sitting-room 
to retire to when you felt disposed,” said Decima. ‘LWe 
are only sorry it is not larger. This will be exclusively 
yours.” 

** It is small,” was the not very gracious reply of Sibylla. 
** And it is turning you out of it, Decima 1” added LioneL 
“I did not use it much,” she answered, proceeding to 
another room on the same floor. *‘ This is your bedroom, 
and this the dressing-room,” she added, entering a spacious 
apartment and throwing open the door of a smaller one 
which led out of it ‘ ■ We hope that you will find everything 
comfortable.. And the luggage that you don’t require to 
use can be carried upstairs,” 

Lionel had been looking round, somewhat puzzled. 
‘‘Decimal was not thjs Lucy’s room?” 

“Lucy proposed to give up to you,” said Decima. 
“ It is the largest room we have ; the only one that has a 
dressin^room opening from it, .except mamma’s. Lucy 
has gonO to the small room at the end of the corridor.” 

“ But it is not right for us to tiK*n out Lucy,” debated 
Lionel. “ I do not like the idea of it” 

“ It was Lucy herself who first thought of it, Lionel 
I am sure ske is glad to^ do anything she can to render 
you^ and ^rs. Verner comfortable*-. She has been quite 
^anxious to make it look nice, and moved nearly all the 
things kerself.” . ^ 

‘*It does i^.ook comfortable”’ acquiesced Lionel as he 
stood before the blaze of the fire, feeling grateful to Decima, 
to his f mother, to Lucy, to all of them. ** Sibylla, this is 
one of your fires ; you like a blafe.” 

.*/*'Aiid Catheripio will - wait upon you, Mrs. Vsfrner,”- 
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eontinued Decima. **She understands it. Sne waited on 
mamma for two years b^ore Th^r^se came. Shoiild you 
require your hair done, Thdr^se will do that; mamma 
thinks Catherine would not make any hand at it.” • 

She quitted the room as she spoke, and closed the door, 
saying that she would send up Catherine then, Lionel 
ha4his eyes fixed on the room and ifs furniture ; it was 
really an excellent room — spacious, lofty, and fitted up 
with every regard to comfort as wdl as to appearance.. 
In the old days it was Jan’s room, and Lionel scarcely 
remembered to have been inside it since ; but it looked 
very superior now to what it used to look then. Lady 
Verner had never troubled herself to improvise superfluous 
decorations for Jan. Lionel’s chief attention was riveted 
on the bed, an Arabian, handsomely carved, mahogany 
bed; with white muslin hangings, lined with pink, matching 
with the window-curtains. The. hangings were new; but 
he felt certain that the bed was the one hitherto used by 
his mother. 

He stepped into the dressing-room, feeling more than he 
could have expressed, feeling that he could never repay all 
the kindness they seemed to be receiving. Equally inviting 
looked the dressing-room. The first thing that caught 
Lionel’s eye were some delicate paintings on the walls, 
done by Decima. 

His gaze and his ruminations were interrupted. Violent 
sobs had struck on his ear from the bed-chamber ; he 
hastened back, and found. Sibylla extended at full length 
on the sofa, crying. ^ • 

“It is such a dreadful change after Verner’s Pride!” 
she, querulously complained. “It’s not half as nice as it 
was there ! Just this old bedroom and a mess of a ckessing- 
roomy and nothing else ! And only that stupid Catherine 
to wait upon me ! ” ^ 

It was ungrateful. Lionel’s heart, in its impulse, resented 
it as such. But, ever considerate for his wife, ever wishing, 
in the line of conduct he had laio^ down for hiihself, to find 
excuses for her, he reflated the next moment t^iat it was 
a grievous thing to be turned from a home as she had been. 
He leaned over her ; not ijqjiswering as he irnglft h3.ve 
answered, that the rooms \yere all that coul<a be wished, 
and far superior they, and all other arrangerr?ents made 
for them, to anything enjoyed by Sibylla until site had 
entered upo«P**Verner’s Pride; but be took her hand in 
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hts, and smoothed the hair from her brow, and softly 
whispered — . * 

Make the best of it, Sibylla, for my sake.” 

** Tiiere’s |no ‘best ’ to be made,” she replied, with a 
shower of tears, as she pushed his hand and his face 
away. ^ ■' 

Catherine knocked at the door. Miss Decima had sent 
her and bade her say that dinner was on the point of being 
served. Sibylla sprang up from the sofa, and dried her 
tears, 

“ I wonder whether I can get at rhy gold combs ? ” cried 
she, all her grief flying away. 

Lionel turned to Catherine ; an active little woman with 
a high colour and a sensible countenance, looking much 
younger than her real age. That was not far off fifty ; but 
in movement and lissomeness, she was young as she had 
been at twenty. Nothing vexed Catherine so much as for 
Lady Verner to allude to her “ age.” Not from any notions 
of vanity, but lest she might be thought growing incapable 

her work. 

“ Catherine, is not that my mother’s bed? ” 

“To think that you should have found it out, Mr. 
Lionel !” echoed Catherine, with a broad smile. “Wdl, 
sir, it is, and that’s the truth. We have been making all 
sorts of changes. Miss Lucy’s bed has gone in for my 
lady, and my lady’s has been brought here. See, what a 
big, wide bed it is ! ” she exclaimed, putting her arm on 
the counterpane. “ Miss Lucy’s was a good-sized bed, but 
my lady thought it wcfuld hardly big enough for two ; 
so she said hers should come in here.” 

“And what’s Miss Lucy sleeping on?” asked Lionel, 
amused<? “The boards?” 

Catherine laughed. “ Miss Luqy has got a small bed 
now, sir. Not, upon my word, that I think she’d mind if 
we did put her on the boards. She is the sweetest young 
lady to have^to do with, Mr. Lionel I I don’t believe there 
eyer was one like her. She’s as easy satisfied as ever Mr. 
Jan was.’^ 

V ^ find my gold combs ! ” exclaimed Sibylla, 

coming frotp the dressing-ro€<m, with a face of consterna- 
tion. “ They are not in the dressing-case. How am I to 
know ^which box Benoite has put them in ? ” 

“ Never mind looking for thercombs noWy” he answered. 
“ You will have time to search for things to-morrow. ' Your 
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hair looks nice without ^ombs. / think nicer thaji with 

them.” , 

“But I wanted to wear them,” she fractiously ans;^ered. 
“It is all your fault ! You should not have forced me to 
discharge Benoite.” ' ■ ' - ■ , . ' 

Did she wish him to look for the gold combs? Lionel 
did^not take the hint. Leaving her in the hands of Catherine, 
he quitted the room. , 

CHAPTER LXXI. 

UNPREMEDITATED WORDS, 

Lucy was in the drawing-room alone when Lionel entered 
it. “Lady Verner,” she said to him, “has stepped out to 
speak to Jan.” 

“ Lucy, I find that our coming here has turned you out 
of your room,” he gravely said. “I should earnestly have 
protested against it, had I known what was going to be 
done.” 

“ Should you ? ” said she, shaking her head quite saucily. 
“We should not have listened to you.” 

“Wei Whom does the * we’ include? ” 

“ Myself and Decima. We planned everything. I like 
the room I have now, quite as much as that. It is the 
room at the end, opposite the one Mrs. Verner is to have 
for her sitting-room.” ^ 

“The sitting-room again ! •What shall you and Decima 
do without it?” exclaimed Lionel, looking as he felt — 
vexed, 

“ If we never have anything worse to put up with Than the 
loss of a sitting-room tkat was nearly superfluous, we shall 
not grieve,” answered Lucy, with a smile. “ How did we 
do without it before — when you were getting better from 
that long illness ? We had to dq^ without it tliien.” 

“I think not, Lucy. So far as mjy memory serves me, 
you were silting in it a great portion of your time — cheering 
me. I have not forgotten it, if you have.” w. - • • 

Neither had she — by her h^ghtened colour, • 

“ I mean that we had to do without it for our own 
purposes, our drawings and our w^ork. It is but a little 
matter, aftexv^l, I wish we could do more for you and 
Mrs. Yemen I wish,” she added, her vosce betraying her 
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emotiQii, *'that we could have prevented your being turned 
from V'erner’s Pride.” ^ 

“Ay,” he said, speaking with affected carelessness, and 
turning about an ornament in his fingers, which he had 
taken from the mantel-piece, “it is not an every-day 
calamity.” ^ 

“ What shall you do? ” asked Lucy, going a little nearer 
to him, and dropping^her voice to a tone of confidence. 

“Do? In what way, Lucy ? ” 

“ Shall you be content to live on here with Lady Verner ? 
Not seeking to retrieve your — your position in any way ? ” 

“My living on here, Lucy, will be out of the question. 
That would never do, for more reasons than one.” 

Did Lucy Tempest divine what one of these reasons 
might be? She did not intend to look at him, but she 
caught his eyes in the pier-glass. Lionel smiled. 

“ I am thinking what a trouble you must find me — you 
and Decima.” 

She did not speak at first. Then she went quite close to 
him, her earnest, sympathising eyes cast up to his. 

“ If you please, you need not pretend to make light of it 
to me,” she whispered. “ I don’t like you to think that I 
do not know all you must feel, and what a blow it is, I 
think I feel it quite as much as you can do — for your sake 
and for Mrs. Verner’s. I lie awake at night, thinking of 
it ; but I do not say so to Decima and Lady Verner. I make 
light of it to them, as you are making light of it to me,” ' 

“ I know, I know !” he uttered in a tone that would have 
been a passionate one,%ut iSor its wailing despair. “ My 
whole life, for a long while, has been one long scene oi 
acting — to you. I dare not make it otherwise. There’s no 
remedy^or it.” 

She had not anticipated the outburst ; she had simply 
wished to express her true feeling of sympathy for their 
. great misfortunes, as she might have expressed it to any 
other gentlepian who had been turned from his home with 
his wife. She could not Bear for Lionel not to know that 
^ he had hdr deepest, her kindliest, her truest sympathy , and 
th^s hqd.^pthing to do with any secret feeling she might, 
or might qpt,, entertain for^him. Indeed, but for the 
unpleasant^, latent consciousness of that very feeling, Lucy 
woul4have made her sympathy more demonstrative. The 
outbreak seemed to check her^ to throw J^er friendship 
back upon herself; and she stood irresolute Tbut she was 
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too sxng:le'minded* too fo truthfto be angry 

with what had been a genume outpouring of his <lnmost 
heart, drawn from him in a moment of irrepressible sorrow. 
Lionel let the ornament fall back on the mantel-pieoe, and 
turned to her, his manner changing. ^ He took her hands, 
cfasping them In one of his ; he laid his other hand lightly 
on jier fair young head, reverently as *any old grandfather 
might have done. ^ . . , , " 

‘‘Lucy!— my dear friend! — ^you naist not mistake me. 
There are times when some of the bitterness within me is 
drawn forth, and I say more than I ought : what I never 
should say, in a calmer moment. I wish I could talk to 
you ; *i wish I could give you the full confidence of all my 
sorrows, as I gave it you on another subject once before. 
I wish I could draw you to my side, as though you were 
my*sister, or one of my dearest friends, and tell you of the 
great trouble at my heart. But it cannot be. I thank 
\ thmik you for your sympathy. I know that you 
would give me your friendship in all single-heartedness, 
as Decima might give it me; and it would be to me a 
green spot of brightness in life’s arid desert But the 
green spot might for me grow too bright, Lucy; and my 
only plan is to be wise in time, and to forego it” 

“ I did but mean to express nay sorrow for you and Mrs. 
Verner,” she timidly answered ; ‘Vmy sense of the calamity 
which has fallen upon you.” 

“ Child, I know it ; and I dare not say how I feel it ; I 
dare not thank you as I ought In truth it is a terrible 
calamity. All its consequences I cannot yet anticipate; 
but they may be worse than; anybody suspects, or than 1 
like to glance at. It is a deep and apparently an irremedi- 
able misfortune. I cannot but feel it keenly ; andUI feel it 
for my wife more than for myself. Now and then, some- 
thing'^iike a glimpse bf consolation shows itself — that it 
has not been brought on by any fault of mine ; and that, 
humanly speaking, I have done nothing to deserve it.” 

“ Mr. Cust used to tell us that however dark% misfortune 
might be, however hopeless even, there was su»e to be a 
way of looking at it, by which we might see that it might 
have been darker,” observe4 Lucy. “ This \WQlfl have 
been darker for you, had it proved to Frederick 
Massingbird, instead of John ; very sadly darker for 
Mrs. Verner.” • ■ 

“Ay; I cannot l?e too thankfuL” replied Lionel 
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The remembrance flashed over him of his wife’s words 
that day — in her temper — she wished it had been Frederick. 
It appeared to be a wish that she had already thrown 
out frequently ; not so much that she did wish it, as to 
annoy him. 

Mr. Cust used tp tell us another thing,” resumed Lucy, 
breaking the silence: “ that these apparently hopeje^ 
misfortunes sometimes turn out to be great benefits la 
the end. Who knoWs but in a short time, through some 
magic or other, you and Mrs. Venier may be back at 
Verner’s Pride? Would not that be happiness ? ” 

“ I don’t know about happiness, Lucy ; sometimes I feel 
tired of everything,” he wearily answered. “As if 1 should 
like to run away for ever, and be at rest. My life at 
Verner’s Pride was not a bed of rose-leaves.” 

He heard his mother’s voice in the ante-room, and went 
forward to open the door for her. Lady Verner came Jn, 
followed by Jan. Jan was going to dine there; and Jan 
was actually in orthodox dinner costume. Decima had 
invited him, and Decima had told him to be sure to dress 
himself; that she wanted to make a little festival of the 
evening to welcome Lionel and his wife. So Jan re- 
membered, and appeared in black. But the gloss of the 
whole was taken off by Jan having his shirt fastened 
down the front with pins, where the buttons ought to be. 
Brassy-looking, ugly, bent pins, as big as skewers, stuck 
in horizontally. 

“Is that a new fashion coming in, Jan?” asked Lady 
Verner, pointing with^ome ,^spenty to the pins. 

“ It’s to be hoped not,” replied Jan. “It took me five 
minutes to stick them in, and tiiere’s one of the pins 
running into my wrist now. It’s a new shirt of mine 
come home, and they have forgotten the buttons. Miss 
Deb caught sight of it, when I went in to tell her I was 
coming here, and ran after me to the gate with a needle 
and thread, wanting to sew them on.” 

“ Could you not iiave fastened it better than that, Jan ? ” 
asked Decima, smiling as she looked at the shirt 

“ I don’t see how,” replied Jan. “ Pins were the readiest 
to^ian'd.'”^ r 

Sibylla had been keeping them waiting dinner. She 
came^in iTow, radiant in smiles and in her gold combs. 
None^to look at her, would suppose she had that day lost 
a home, A servant appeared and announcea'^inner. 
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:Lioiie! went up to Lady ^ Verner, /■ Whencw^ 
there, unless there werd* other guests besides liimfelf, he 
had been in the habit of taking her in to dinner. Lady 
Verner drew, back. , 

‘* No, Lionel. I consider that you and I are both at 
home now. Take Miss Tempest.'’ 

Pe could only obey. He held out ras arm to Lucy, and 
they went forward. 

“ Am I to take anybody ?” inquired Jan. 

That was just like Jan ! Lady Verner pointed to Sibylla, 
and Jan marched off with her. Lady Verner and Decima 
followed. ■' 

*‘hJot there, not there, Lucy,” said Lady Verner, for 
Lucy was taking the place she was accustomed to, by 
Lady Verner. “ Lionel, you will take the foot of the 
table now, and Lucy will sit by you.” 

Lady Verner was rather a stickler for etiquette, and at 
last they fell into their appointed places. Herself and 
Lionel opposite each other, Lucy and Decima on one side 
the table, Jan and Sibylla on the other. 

'Mf I am to have you under my wing as a rule. Miss 
Lucy, take care that you behave yourself,” nodded Lionel. 

Lucy laughed, and the dinner proceeded. But there was 
very probably an undercurrent of [consciousness in the 
heart of both ^ at any rate, there was in his — that it 
might have been more expedient, all things considered, 
that Lucy Tempest’s place at dinner had not been fixed 
by the side of Lionel Verner. 

Dinner was half over wheg Sib^Ia suddenly laid down 
her knife and fork, and burst into tears. They looked at 
her in consternation. Lionel rose. 

'^ That horrid John Massingbird I ’’ escaped her Ups. * ' I 
always disliked him.” 

“ Goodness I ” uttered Jan, “ I thought you wfere taken 
ill, Sibylla. What’s the good of thinking about it ? ” 

“According to you, thei'e’s no good in thinking of any- 
thing,” tartly responded Sibylla.-# “ You told \ne yesterday 
not to think about Fred*, when I said I wished he* had come 
back instead of John — if one must have come back.” 

“At any rate, don’t think #bout unpleasant tfffffg^ no^^^” 
was Jan’s answer. “ Eat your dinner.” ^ 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

UN’s SAVINGS. 

Lionel Verner looked his situation full in the face. It 
was not a desirable' one. When he had been turned ^u: 
of Verner’s Pride before, it is probable he had thought 
that about the extrehiity of all human calamity ; bu: 
that, looking back upon it, appeared a position to be 
coveted, as compared with this. In point of fact it was. 
He was free then from pecuniary liabilities ; he did net 
owe a shilling in the world ; he had five hundred pounds 
in his pocket; nobody but himself to look to; and — he 
was a younger man. In the matter of years he Was not 
so very much older now; but Lionel Verner, since bis 
marriage, had bought some experience in human dis- 
appointment, and nothing ages a man’s inward feelings 
like it. 

He was now, with his wife, a burden upon his mother ; 
a burden she could ill afford. Lady Verner was somewhat 
embarrassed in her own means, and she was preparing 
to reduce her establishment to the size that it used to 
be in her grumbling days. If Lionel had but been free! 
free from debt and difficulty ! he would have gone out into 
the world and put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Claims had poured in upon him without end. Besides 
the obligations he already knew of, not a day passed but 
the post brought him fr(S?m London outstandingaccounts, for 
debts contracted by his wife, with demands for their speedy 
settlement. Mr. Verner of Verner ’s Pride might not have 
been trosibled with these accounts for years, had his wife 
so managed ; but Mr. Verner, turned from Verner’s Pride, 
a — it is an ugly word, but expressive"" of the truth — a pauper, 
found the demands come pouring thick and threefold upon 
his head. It was of no use to reproach Sibylla ; of no 
use even to speak, save to ask “Is such-and-such a bill 
a just claim ? ” Any approach to sdeh topics was the signal 
for^an u nsee mly burst of passion on her part; or for a 
fit of fiysTencs, in which fa#hionabIe affectation Sibylla 
had lately become an adept. She tried Lionel terribly — 
worse ^than tongue can tell or pen can write. There was 
no social confidential intercourse. Lionel^ could not go, 
to her for sympathy, for counsel, or for coliribrt. If hei 
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attempted to talk over any plans for the futar., ^for the 
immediate future ; what they could do, what they could 
not ; what might be best, what worst; she met him with 
the frivqlousness of a child, or with a sullen rSproach 
that he “did nothing but worry her.” For any purposes 
of companionship, his wife was a t^onentity ; far better 
that he had been without one. She made his whole life 
a penance ; she betrayed the frivolous folly of her nature 
ten times a day ; she betrayed her pettish temper, her 
want of self-control, dyeing Lionel’s face of a blood-red. 
He felt ashamed for her; he felt doubly ashamed lor 
himself-— that his mother, that Lucy Tempest should at 
last become aware what sort of a wife he had taken to 
his bosom, what description of wedded life was his. 

What was he to do for a living? The only thing that 
appeared to be open to him was to endeavour to get 
some sort of a situation, where, by means of the hands 
or the head, he might earn a competence. And yet, to 
do this, it was necessary to be free from the danger of 
arrest. He went about in dread of it. Were he to show 
himself in London he felt sure that not an hour would 
pass, but he would be sued and taken. If his country 
creditors accorded him forbearance, his town ones would 
not. Any fond hope that he had formerly entertained of 
studying for the Bar, was not available now. He had 
neither the means nor the time to give to it — the time 
for, study ere remuneration should come. Occasionally 
a thought wmuld cross him that some friend or other 
of his prosperity might precure Tor him a government 
situation. A consulship, or vice-consulship abroad, for 
instance. Any thing abroad. Not to avoid the payment 
of his creditors, for whether abroad or at hom^, Lionel 
would be sure to pay ^hem, if by dint of pinching himself 
he could find the means ; but that he might run away 
from home and mortification, take his wife and make ^ 
the best of her. But consulships and otheg government 
appointments are more easily T:alked of than obtained ; 
as any body who has tried for them under ^difficulties^ 
knows. Moreover, although Lionel had never taken a 
prominent part in politics, t^e Verner ihtere^ had always 
been given against the government party, then in power. 
He did not see his way at all clear before him ; ^nd he 
found that kwas to be still further obstructed on another, 
score, ' ,,, , 
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After, thinking and planning and plotting till his brain 
was nearly bewildered, he at length made up his mind to 
go to ^London, and see whether anything could be done. 
With regard to his creditors there, he must lay the state 
of the case frankly before them, and say : “Will you leave 
me my liberty, and wnit ? You will get nothing by putting 
me in prison, for I have no money of my own, and ^'no 
friend to come forward and advance it to clear me. Give 
me time, accord me my liberty, and I will endeavour to 
pay you off by degrees.” It was, at any rate, a straight- 
forward mode of going to work, and Lionel determined to 
adopt it. Before mentioning it to his wife, he spoke to 
LadyVerner. - 

And then occurred the obstruction. Lady Verner, though 
she did not oppose the plan, declined to take charge of 
Sibylla, or to retain her in her house during LioneFs 
absence. 

“I could not take her with me,” said Lionel. “There 
would be more objections to it than one. In the first place, 

I have not the means ; in the second ” 

He came to an abrupt pause, and turned the words off. 
He had been about incautiously to say, “She would most 
likely, once in London, run me into deeper debt.” But 
Lionel had kept the fact of her having run him into debt 
at all, a secret in his own breast. Whatever may have been 
his wife’s faults and failings, he did not make it his 
business to proclaim them to the world. She proclaimed 
enough herself, to his grievous chagrin, without his 
helping to do it, ' e 

“Listen, Lionel,” said Lady Verner. “You know what 
my feeling always was with regard to your wife. A closer 
intercoufse has not tended to change that feeling, or to 
lessen my dislike of her. Now ^’■ou must forgive my 
saying this ; it is but a passing allusion. Stay on with 
. me as long as yoii like ; stay on for ever, if you will, and 
she shall stay.; but if you leave, she must leave. I should 
be sorry to have her here,^ even for a week, without you, 
.rin fact, I would not.” 

“«lt wQttJd. be quite impossible for me to take her to 
London,” del^erated Lionel. I can be there alone at a 
very trifling cost ; but a lady involves so much expense. 
There must be lodgings, which are dear; and living, which 
is dear ; and attendance^ and—afi^d— many o^^r sources of 
outlay.” r , 
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** And pray, what slioi|ld you do, allowing that ygu went 
alone, without lodgings and living and attendance, and all 
the rest of it?” asked Lady Verner. ‘‘Take a room at 
one of their model lodging-houses, at half a crown S. week, 
and live upon the London air ? ” 

“ Hot very {healthy air for fastidipus lungs,” observed 
Lionei, with a smile. “I don’t quite know how I should 
manage for myself, mother ; except that I should take care 
to condense my expenses into the very narrowest compass 
that man ever condensed them yet.” 

“Not you, Lionel. You were never taught that sort of 
close economy.” 

“True,” he answered. “But the most efficient of all 
instructors has come to me now — necessity. I wish you 
would increase my gratitude and my obligation to you by 
alfowing Sibylla to remain here. In a little time, if I have 
luck, r may make a home for her in London,” 

“Lionel, it cannot was the reply of Lady Verner. 
And he knew when she spoke in that quiet tone of 
emphasis, that it could not be. “ Why should you go to 
London?” she resumed. “My opinion is that you will 
do no good by going ; that it is a wild-goose scheme 
altogether which you have got in your head. I think I 
could tell you a better.” 

“ What is yours ? ” 

“Remain contentedly here with me until the return of 
Colonel Tempest. He may even now be on his road. He 
will no doubt be able to get you some civil appointment 
in one of the Presidencies ; lie has*infiuence here with the 
people that have to do with India. That will be the best 
plan, Lionel. You are always wishing you could go 
abroad. Stay here quietly until he comes ; I siTould like 
you to stay, and I will^put up with your wife.” ^ 

Some allusion, or allusions, in the words brought the 
flush to Lionel’s cheeks. “1 cannot reconcile it to my , 
conscience, mother, to remain on here, a |)urden, upon 
your small income.” ^ ** 

“But it is not a burden, Lionel,” she sard. “It isi^^k 
rather a help.” ' « 

How can that be ? ” he sJSked. ^ 

“So long as Jan pays.” , 

“ So long as Jan pays I ” echoed Lionel, in astonisliment. 
Does Jan— i^y ? ” 

i “Yes h^uoes. I thought you knew it*? Jan came here 
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theday .vou arrived— don’t you reixiember it, wHen he had 
the pins in his shirt? Decima ha«i invited him to dinner, 
and he came in ten minutes before it, and called me out 
of the room here, where I was with Lucy. The first thing 
he did was to tumble into my lap a roll of bank-notes, which 
he had been to Heartburg to get A hundred and forty 
pounds, it was ; the result of his savings since he joined 
Dr. West in partnership. The next thing he said was that 
alibis own share of tne profits of the practice, he should 
bring to me to make up for the cost of you and Sibylla. 
Jan said he had proposed that you should go to him ; but 
Sibylla would not consent to it.” 

Lionel’s blood coursed on with a glow. Jan slaving.- and 
working for him 1 

“I never knew this,” he cried. 

“I am sure I thought you did,” said Lady Verner. I 
supposed it to have been a prearranged thing between you 
and Jan. Lionel,” looking up into his face with an expres- 
sion of care, and lowering her voice, “ but for that hundred 
and forty pounds, I don’t see how I could have gone on. 
You had been very liberal to me, but somehow debt upon 
debt seemed to come in, and I was growing quite em- 
barrassed. Jan’s money set me partially straight. My 
dear— as you see you are no ‘burden,’ as you call it, you 
will give up this London scheme, will you not, and 
remain on ? ” 

“I suppose I must,” mechanically answered Lionel, who 
seemed buried in thought 

He did suppose he Inustr He was literally without 
money, and his intention had been to ask the loan of a 
twenty-pound note from generous Jan, to carry him to 
London, "'knd keep him there while he turned himself about, 
and saw ^hat could be done. Flow pould he ask Jan now ? 
There was little doubt that Jan had left himself as void or 
. ready cash as he, Lionel, was. Dr. West’s was not a 
business whe^ patients went and paid their guinea fee, two 
or three dozen patients a day. Dr. West (or Jan for him) 
riiad to doctor his patients for a year,' and send in his modest 
bilUat of it, very often waiting for another year 

before the bi^ was paid. Silfylla on his hands, and no 
money, he djd not see how he was to get to London. 

“But just think of it,” resumed Lady Verner. “Jan’s 
savings for nearly three years of practice to ^,^unt only to 
a hundred and forty pounds I I questione"S’*^iim pretty 
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sharply, asMn^ him wha4: on earth could have done with 
his money, and he acknowledg'ed that he had given a good 
deal away. He said Miss West had borrowed soipe, the 
doctor kept her so short ; then Jan, it seems, forgot to put 
down the expenses of the horse to the general account, and 
that had to come out of his pockef. Another thing he 
acknowledged having done. When he finds the poor can’t 
conveniently pay their bills, he crosses it off in the book, 
and furnishes the money himself. He has not common- 
sense, you know, Lionel; and never had.” 

Lionel caught up his hat, and went out in the moment’s 
impulse, seeking Jan. Jan w^'as in the surgery alone, 
makihg up pills, packing up medicines, answering callers ; 
doing, in fact, Master Cheese’s work. Master Cheese had 
a headache, and was groaning dismally in consequence in 
an arm-chair, in front of Miss Deb’s sitting-room fire, and 
sipping some hot elder wine, with sippets of toast in it, 
which he had assured Miss Deb was a sovereign specific, 
though it might not be generally known, to keep off the 
sickness. 

Jan,” said Lionel, going straight up, and grasping him 
by the hand ; what am I to say to you ? I did not know, 
until ten minutes ago, what it is that you are doing for me.” 

Jan put down a pill-bCT he held, and looked at Lionel. 
“What am ! doing for you? ” he asked, 

“I speak of this money that I find you have handed to 
my mother. Of the money you have undertaken to hand 
to her.” : . " ■ . ' m ■, ■ ■ 

*‘Law, is that all?” said'^Jan, taking up the pill-box 
again, and biting one of the pills in two to test its quality; 

“ I thought you were going to tell me I had %ent you 
poison, or something ; coming in like that.” 

“Jan, I can never rOpay you. The money I may, some 
time; I hope I shall : the debt of gratitude, never.” 

“ There’s nothing to repay, ’’returned Jan, with composure. 
“As long as I have meat and dri|ik and cloth efe, what do I 
want with extra money 9 . You are heartily welcome to it, 
Lionel.” * 

“You are working your ^^ays away, Jan, for *no 

benefit to yourself. I am reaping it.” ' 

“A man can but work,” responded Jan. “ I* like work, 
for my part; I wouldn’t be without it. If old Wesf came 
home and he’d take ^11 the patients for a week, and 
give me a holiday, I should only set on add pound. Look 
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here,” -oointing to the array on tl>e counter, have done 
more work in two hours than Cheese gets through in a 
week.” ■ ■ 

Lionel could not help sraUing. Jan went on — 

‘‘I don’t work for the sake of accumulating money, 
but because work is life’s business, and I like work for its 
own sake. If I got no money by it, I should work. Don’t 
think about the mo|iey, Lionel. While it lay in that 
bank where was the use of it ? Better for my mother to 
have it, than for me to be hoarding it.” 

Jan, did it never strike you that it might be well to 
make some provision for contingencies ? Old age, say ; 
or sudden deprivation of strength, through accideht or 
other cause? If you give away all you might save for 
yourself, what should you do were the evil day to come ?/’ 

Jan looked at his arms. ** I am tolerably strong,” said 
he; “feel me. My head’s all right, and my limbs are all 
right. If I should be deprived of strength before my time, 
I dare say, God, in taking it, would find some means just to 
keep me from want.” 

The answer was delivered in the most straightforward 
simplicity. Lionel looked at him until his eyes grew moist, 

“ A pretty fellow I should be, to hoard up money while 
anybody else wanted it!” continued Jan. “You and 
Sibylla make yourselves comfortable, Lionel, that’s all.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of John Massing- 
bird and his pipe. John appeared to find his time hang 
rather heavily on his feands : he could not say that work 
was the business of his life.^ He might be seen lounging 
about Deerham at all hours of the day and night, smoking 
and gossiping. Jan was often honoured with a visit. Mr. 
Massingbird of Verner’s Pride was not a whit altered from 
Mr. Mas.^-ingbird of nowhere : Johrf favoured the tap-rooms 
as much as he had used to favour them. 

' “ The very man I wanted to see ! ” cried he, giving Lionel 

a hearty slajron the shoul^ler. “ I want to talk to you a bit 
on a master of business. Will yeu come up to Verner’s 
^ Pride ? ” 

^ Wfc»^’ asked Lionel. ^ 

“ This evC!iing, if you will. Come to dinner : only our 
two selves. 

“V6ry well,” replied Lionel. And he went out of the 
surgery, leaving John Massingbird talking brother. 

. business;” John Massingbird had said/' Was it to 
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ask him about the mesne profits ?^when he^^^could refund 
them ? — to tell him he wduld be sued, unless he did*refund 
them ? Lionel did not know ; but he had been expecting 
John Massingbird to take some such steps. # 

In going back home, choosing the near cross-held way, 
as Jan often did, Lionel suddenly came upon Mrs. Peckaby, 
seated on the stump of a tree, in a very aisconsolate fashion. 
To witness her thus, off the watch for the white animal that 
might be arriving before her door, surprised Lionel. 

** Fm a’most sick of it, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Fm sick to the 
heart with looking and watching. My brain gets weary 
and my eyes gets tired. The white quadruple don’t come, 
and Peckaby, he’s a-rowing at me everlastin’. I’m come 
out here for a bit o’ peace.” 

Don’t you think it would be better to give the white 
donkey up for a bad job, Mrs. Peckaby ? ” 

** Give it up I ” she uttered, aghast. '‘ Give up going to 
New Jerusalem on a white donkey ! No, sir, that would 
be a misfortin’ in life ! ” 

Lionel smiled sadly as he left her. 

“There are worse misfortunes in life, Mrs. Peckaby, 
than not going to New Jerusalem on a white donkey.” 


CHAPTER LXXm 

A PROPOSAL. 

Lionel Yerner was seated ii^the dining-room at Verner’s 
Pride. Not its master. Its master, John Massingbird, 
was there, opposite to Lionel. They had just dined, and 
John was filling his short pipe as an accompaniment to 
his wine. During dinner, he had been regaling Lionel 
with choice anecdotes <?f his Australian life, laughing ever ; 
but not a syllable had he broached yet about the “ business ” 
he had put forth as the plea for the invitation to Lionel to 
come. The ancdotes did not mise the socilH features of 
that far-off colony in TVIr. Verner’s estimation* But he 
laughed with John ; laughed as merrily as his heavy heart*' 
would allow him. ■' - * 

It was quite a wintry day, telling of the pasSng autumn. 
The skies were leaden-gray ; the dead leaves ruStled^on the 
paths ; and sighing wind swept through the trees with 
a mournfuJiP^und^. void of brightness of hop^, it all 
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looked^ as diet Lionel Verner’s fortunes. a few short 
weeks ago he had been in John M-assingbird’s place, in 
the very chair that now sat in, never thinking to be 
removed from it during Hfe. And now !— what a change ! 

“Why don’t you smoke, Lionel?” asked John, setting 
light to his pipe by .the readiest way— that of thrusting it 
between the bars of the grate. “ You did not cares to 
smoke in the old days, I remember.” 

“ I never cared for it,” replied Lionel. 

“I can tell you that you would have cared for it, had you 
been knocked about as I have. Tobacco’s meat and drink 
to a fellow at the diggings ; as it is to a sailor and a 
soldier.” ^ 

“Not to all soldiers,” observed Lionel. “ My father 
never smoked an ounce of tobacco in his life. I have 
heard them say so. And he saw some service. ” 

“ Every man to his liking,” returned John Massingbird. 

Folks preach about tobacco being an acquired taste j It’s 
all bosh. Babies come into the world with a liking for it, 
I know. Talking about your father, would you like to 
have that portrait of him that hangs in the large drawing- 
room? You can if you like. I’m sure you have more 
right to it than I.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lionel. “I should very much 
like it, if you will give it me.” 

“What a fastidious chap you are, Lionel !” cried John 
Massingbird, pulling vigorously ; for the pipe was turning 
refractory, and would not keep alight. “There are lots of 
things you have left beTiind you here, that I, in your place, 
should have marched off without asking. ” 

“The things are yours. That portrait of my father 
belonget^ to my Uncle Stephen, and he made no exception 
in its fayour when he willed Verner’s Pride, and all it con- 
tained, away from me. In point of legal right, I was at 
^ liberty to touch nothing, beyond my personal effects.” 

“ Liberty hanged I ” responded John. “You are over 
fastidious; always were. ^ Your father was the same, I 
know ; c£n see it in his likeness.' I should say, by the 
look o f_t^at. he was too much of a gentleman for a soldier.” 

LioneL sn;^Ied. “Some of our soldiers are the most 
refined genjtlemen in the world.” 

“ I «nan’t tell how they retain their refinement, then, 
amid the rough and ready of .camp life. J kn^^'W I lost 
all I had at the diggings.” 
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Lionel laughed batngjit at tlie^n of ^lin fvIJiissing- 
bird^s losing his refinement at the diggings. He never 
had any to lose. John joined in the laugh. 

LiGnel, old boy, do you know I always liked yod, with 
all your refinement ; and it’s a quality that never found, 
great favour with me. I liked you^ better than I liked 
po»r Fred ; and that’s the truth. ” 

Lionel made no reply, and John Massingbird smoked for 
a few minutes in silence. Presently he began again, 

** I say, what made you go and marry Sibylla ? ” 

Lionel lifted his eyes. But John Massingbird resumed, 
before he had time to speak. 

** She’s not worth a button. Now you need not fly out, 
old chap. I am not passing my opinion on 5'our wife ; 
wouldn’t presume to do such a thing; but on my cousin. 
Sureljvl may find fault with my cousin, if I like I Why 
did you marry her ? ” 

Why does anybody else marry? ” returned Lionel. 

‘‘ But why did you marry her? A sickly, fractious thing ! 

I saw enough of her in the old days. There! be quiet! I 
have done. If it hadn’t been for her, I’d have asked you to 
come here to your old home; you and I should jog along 
together first-rate. But Sibylla bars it. She may be a 
model of a wife ; I don’t insinuate to the contrary, take you 
note, Mr. Verner ; but she’s not exactly a model of temper, 
and Verner’s Pride wouldn’t be big enough to hold her 
and me. Would you have taken up your abode with me, 
had you been a free man ? ” 

‘‘ I cannot tell,” replied Lhmel. * It is a question that 
cannot arise now.” 

“ No. Sibylla stops it. What are you going to do with 
yourself? ” • 

“That I cannot telj. I should like an appointment 
abroad, if I could get one. I did think of going to London, 
and looking about me a bit ; but I am not sure that I shall ^ 
do so just 5''et.” ^ 

“I say, Lionel,” rei^umed j^hn Massingbird, sinking 
his voice, but speaking in a joking sort of w^y, “how^ 
do you mean to pay your debts? 1 hear voiil -h ave a 
^ew.” 

“ I have a good many, one way or another.” , 

“Wipe them off,” said John. « 

“ I wish lo^ld wipe th^ off.” 

“ There’s^So thing more easy,” returned, John in his free 
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nianne?^ “ Get the whitewash bri^^sh to work. The insolv- 
ent court has its friendly doors ever open.’’ 

The colour came into the face of Lionel. A Verner there! 
He quietly shook his head. ‘‘ I dare say I shall find a way 
of paying’ some time, if the people will only wait.” 

‘‘Sibylla helped y<?u to a good part of the score, didn’t 
she ? People are saying so. Just like her ! ” <5 

“When I complaii^ of my wife, it will be quite time 
enough for other people to begin,” said Lionel. “ When I 
married Sibylla, I took her with her virtues and her faults ; 
and I am quite ready to defend both.” 

“All right. I’d rather you had the right of defending 
them than I,” said incorrigible John. “Look here, Lionel, 
I got you up here to-day to talk about the estate. Will you 
take the management of it?” 

“Of this estate ?” replied Lionel, scarcely understanding. 

“Deuce a bit of any other could I offer you. Things 
are all at sixes and sevens already. They are chaos ; they 
are purgatory. That’s our word out yonder, Lionel, to 
express the ultimatum of badness. Matiss comes and 
bothers; the tenants, one and another, come and bother; 
Roy comes and bothers. What with it all, I’m fit to bar 
the outer doors. Roy, you know, thought I should put him 
into power again! No, no, Mr. Roy; Fred might have 
done it, but I never will. I have paid him well for the 
services he rendered me; but put him into power — no. 
Altogether, things are getting into inextricable confusion ; 
I can’t look to them, an^I want a manager. Will you take 
it, Lionel? I’ll give you five'^hundred a year.” 

The mention of the sum quite startled Lionel. It was 
far more than he should have supposed John Massingbird 
would offer to any manager. Matiss would do it for a 
fourth. Should he tske It? ^ 

He sat, twirling his wine-glass in his fingers. There 
--was a soreness of spirit to get over, and it could not be 
done all in a^oment. To become a servant (indeed it was 
no better) jDn the land thaC had onpe been his ; that ought 
--to be his '’now, by the law of right — a servant to John 
Ma^singhual! Could he bend to it? John smoked, and 
sat watchlngffhlm. 

He thought of the position of his wife ; he thought of 
the eneumbrance on his mother : he thought of his brother 
Jan, and w^hat he had done ; he> thought o ^.h is own very 
unsatisfactory prospects. Was this putting bis'“'‘a‘houlder to 
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the wheel, as he had resolved to ^;d thus lo hesitate on 
a quibble of pride ? Down, down with his rebellioul spirit ! 
Let him be a man in the sight of Heaven 1 

He turned to John Massingbird, his brow clear, *his eye 
serene. ‘‘I will take it, and thank you,” he said in a 
steady, cheerful tone. 4 

4 ‘ Then let’s have some grog on the strength of it,” was 
that gentleman’s answer. ‘ ‘ Tynn says the worry nearly took 
my mother’s life out of her during i!lie time she managed 
the estate ; and it would take it out of mine. If I kept it 
in my own hands, it would go to the dogs in a twelvemonth. 
And you’d not thank me for that, Lionel. You ax-e the 
next ’heir.” 

“ You may take a wife yet.” 

A wife for me ! ” he shouted. No, thank you. I know 
th^ value of ’em too well for that. Give me my liberty, and 
you may have the wives, Lionel, the office had better be 
in the study as it used to be: ypu can come up here of a 
day. I’ll turn the drawing-room into my smoke-shop. If 
there are any leases or other deeds missing, you must get 
them drawn out again. I’m glad it’s settled.” 

Lionel declined the grog ; but he remained on, talking 
things over. John Massingbird sat in a cloud of smoke, 
drinking Lionel’s share as well as his own, aiid listening 
to the rain, which had begun to patter against the window- 
panes. , . 

CHAPTER LXXIV. 

GOING TO NEW JERUSALEM ON A WHITE DONKEY. 

And now we must pay a visit to' Mrs. Peckaby ; 4br great 
events were happening^- to her on that night. 

When Lionel met her in the day, seated on the stump, 
all disconsolate, she had thrown out a hint that Mr. 
Peckaby was not habitually in quite so social a mood as he'** 
might be. The fact was, Peck^y’s patience liad run out ; 
and little wonder, eitl*?er. The man’s meals made ready 
for him in any careless way, often not inade ready at all,* 
and his wife spending her time in sighing, aW^moamng, 
and looking out for the white donkey ! Yoxi, my readers, 
may deem this a rather far-fetched episode in* the^ story ; 
you may de etm it next to i^ipossible that any woman should 
be so ridieiii^sly foolish i or could be so imposed upon ; 
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but I aji onl^ relating to you the^ strict truth. The facts 
occurred precisely as they are being narrated, and not long 
ago. I have neither added to the story nor taken from it. 

Mrs.^Peckaby finished out her sitting on the stump under 
the gray skies. The skies were grayer when she rose to 
go home. She foun<ji on her arrival that Peckaby had been 
in to his tea, that is, he had been in, hoping to partake^ of 
that social meal; but finding no preparation made for it, 
he had a little relieved *his mind by pouring a pail of water 
over the kitchen fire, thereby putting the fire out and 
causing considerable damage to the fire-irons and appurten- 
ances generally, which would cause Mrs. Peckaby some 
little work to remedy. 

‘*The brute!” she ejaculated, putting her foot into the 
slop on the floor, and taking a general view of things. 
“ Oh, if I was but off ! ” 

** My patience, what a mess !” exclaimed Polly Dawson, 
who happened to be going by, and turned in for a gossip. 
“ Whatever have done it ? ” 

‘‘Whatever have done it? why that wretch Peckaby,” 
retorted the aggrieved wife. “ Don’t you never get married, 
Polly Dawson, if you want to keep on the right side of the 
men. They be the woi'st animals in all creation. Many 
a poor woman’s life has been aggrivated out of her,” 

“If I do get married, I shan’t begin the aggrivation by 
wanting to be off to them saints at New Jerusalem,” 
impudently returned Polly Dawson. 

Mrs. Peckaby received it meekly. What with the long- 
continued disappointm^t, tke perpetual “ aggrivations ” 
of Peckaby, and the prospect of work before her, arising 
from the gratuitous pail of water, she was feeling unusually 
cowed dcf<vn. 

“ I wisl;i I was a hundred mile off,”^he cried. “ Nobody’s 
fate was never so hard as mine.” 

^ “ It’ll take you a good twA^^^ours to redd up,” observed 
Polly Dawso^. “I’d rather youliad to do it nor me,” 

“ I’d see it further— afor^ it should take me two hours — 
^nd Peckalay with it,” retorted Mrs. Peckaby, reviving to 
a tpucl:^,,„jgfJ:emper. “ I shall but give it a lick and a 
promise V jiis^ mop up the wetfand dry the grate, and get 
a bit of fire alight. T’other things may go.” 

Po% Dawson departed, and Mrs. Peckaby set to her 
work. By dint of some trouble,^she contri\^j|d to obtain a 
cup of tea for herself after awhile, and then^^he sat on 
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discdosolately as before^ Night came on, and siie had 
ample time to indulge her ruminations. 

Peckaby had not been in. Mrs. Peckaby conciijyled he 
was solacing himself at that social rendezvous, the Plough 
and Harrow, and would come home in a state of beer. 
Between nine and ten he entered— -^lours were early in 
Daerham— -and to Mrs. Peckaby’s surprise, he was not 
only sober, but social. , 

It have turned out a pouring wet night,’’ cried he. 
And the mood was so unwonted, especially after the 
episode of the wet grate, that Mrs. Peckaby was astonished 
into answering pleasantly. 

Will ye have some bread and cheese ? ” asked she. 

** I don’t mind if I do. Chuff, he gave me a piece of his 
bread and bacon at eight o’clock, so I ain’t over hungry.” 

Mrs. Peckaby brought forth the loaf and the cheese, and 
Peckaby cut himself some and ate it. Then he went up- 
stairs. She stayed to put the eatables away, raked out the 
fire, and followed. Peckaby was already in bed. To get 
into it was not a very ceremonious proceeding with him, 
as it is not with many others. There was no superfluous 
attire to throw off, there was no hindering time with 
ablutions, there were no prayers. Mrs. Peckaby favoured 
the same convenient mode, and she had just put the candle 
out, when some noise struck upon her ear. 

It came from the road outside. They slept back, the 
front room having been the one let to Brother Jarrum ; 
but in those small houses, at thai4; quiet hour noises in 
the road were heard as distinctly back as front. There 
was a sound of talking, and then came a modest knock at 
Peckaby’s door. ^ 

Mrs. Peckaby went to the front room, opened the 
casement, and looked l^ut. To say that her heat*t leaped 
into her ^mouth would be a most imperfect figure of speech 
to describe the state of feeling that rushed over her. In^ 
the rainy obscurity of the nigh^ she could discern some- 
thing white drawn up the door, and the figures of two 
men standing by it. The only wonder was that she did * 
not leap out ; she might l^ve done it, had ’ fe ^ g^ dndbw 
been large enough. • 

“ Do Susan Peckaby live here?” inquired a gruff voice, 
that seemed as if it were muffled. * 

**Oh, deap-^od gentlefiien, yes I ” she responded, in a 
tremble, of Scltement* ‘ * Please what is it ? ” 
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“Th« white donkey’s come »to take her to New 
Jerusalem.” 

With a shrieking cry of joy that might have been heard 
all the way up Clay Lane, Mrs. Peckaby tore back to 
her chamber, 

‘‘Peckaby,” she d'led, “Peckaby, the thing’s come at 
last! The blessed animal that’s to bear me off. I alwkys 
said it would.” « 

Peckaby — probably from drowsiness-^made no immediate 
response. Mrs. Peckaby stooped down to the low bed, 
and shook him well by the shoulder. 

“It’s the white quadruple, Peckaby, come at last ! ” 

Peckaby growled out something that she was ' in a 
state of too great excitement to hear. She lighted the 
candle ; she flung on some of the things she had taken 
off; she ran back to the front before they were fastened, 
lest the messengers, brute and human, should have 
departed, and put her head out at the casement again, 
all in the utmost fever of agitation. 

“A minute or two yet^ good gentlemen, please I I’ni 
a’most ready. I’m a-wai ting to get out my purple gownd.” 

“All right, missus,” was the muffled answer. 

The “purple gownd” was kept in this very ex-room 
of Brother Jarrum’s hid in a safe place between some 
sheets of newspaper. Had Mrs. Peckaby kept it open 
to the view of Peckaby, there’s no saying what grief the 
robe might not have come to, ere this. Peckaby, in his 
tantrums, would not feave been likely to spare it. She 
put it on, and hooked it down the front, her trembling 
fingers scarcely able to accomplish it. That it was full 
loose fo^f her she was prepared to find ; she had grown 
thin with fretting. Then she put on a shawl; next, her 
bonnet; "tast some green leather g^ioves. The shawl was 
black, with worked coloured corners — a thin small shawl 
that hardly covered her shoulders ; and the bonnet was 
a straw, trhnmed with pink ribbons — the toilette which 
had long been prepared. 

“Good-bye, Peckaby,” said she, going in when she 
wa*^ reiWIJ^" “ You’ve said ]fpany a time as you wished 
I was off, and now you have got your wish. But I 
don’t want^to part nothing but friends.” 

“Good-bye,” returned Peckaby, in a Jiearty tone, as 
he turned himself round on hiS bed* “ OUKELmy love to 
the saints.” ^ 
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To find him in this aqpommodating’ hurnoilr was^ more 
than she had bargained for. A doubt had crossed her 
somethnes, whether, when the white donkey did come, 
there might not arise a battle v/ith Peckaby, er% she 
should get off. This apparently civil feeling on his part 
awoke a more social one on herSjj and a qualm of 
conscience darted across her, suggesting that she might 
have made him a better wife had she been so disposed. 

“ He might have shook hands wltli' me,” w’^as her part- 
ing thougiit, as she unlocked the street door. 

The donkey was waiting outside with all the patience 
for which donkeys are renowned. It had been drawn up 
under ^>a sheltering ledge at a door or two’s distance, to 
be out of the rain. Its two conductors were mufided up, 
as befitted the inclemency of the night, something like 
theii* voices appeared to have been. Mrs. Peckaby was 
not in her sober senses sufficiently to ask whether they 
were brothers from the New Jerusalem, or whether the 
style of costume they favoured might be the prevailing 
mode in that fashionable city ; if so, it was decidedly 
more useful than elegant, consisting apparently of 
hop sacks, doubled over the head and over the back. 

“ Ready, missus ? ” 

“I be quite ready,” she answered, in a tremble of 
delight ‘‘There ain’t no saddle I ” she called out, as 
the donkey was trotted forward. 

“You won’t want a saddle ; these New Jerusalem animals 
bain’t like the ord’nary iins. Jump on him, missus.” 

Mrs. Peckaby was so exc*iedin^y tall, that she had 
not far to jump. She took her seat sideways, settled 
her gown, and laid hold of the bridle, which one of the 
men put into her hands. He turned the donkey* round, 
and set it going withu a smack : the other helped by 
crying “ Gee-ho ! ” 

Up Clay Lane she proceeded in triumph. The skies 
were dark, and the rain came soaking dow'rr; but Mrs, 
Peckaby’s heart w'as too warm t(? dwell on any temporary 
inconvenience. If a thought crossed her mind •that the 
beauty of the pink ribbons might be mar red Jav 
storm, so as somewhat to di^ the glory of l^r entrance 
into the city and introduction to the saints, she drove it 
away again. Trouble had no admission in her pjiesent 
frame of mind^* The gentlemen in the hop sacks con- 
R tinned to her; the one leading t]ie donkey, the 
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other walkilig behind and cheering the animal on with 
perioaical gee-ho’s. 

‘'I suppose as it’s a long way, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Peckftby, breaking the silence, and addressing the 
conductor. 

“ Middlin’,” replied he. 

And how do we get over the sea, please, sir ? ” a^ked 
she again. 

“The woyage is ‘pervided for, missus,” was the short 
and satisfactory response. “Brother Jarrum took care 
of that when he sent us.” 

Her heart went into a glow at the name. And them 
envious disbelievers in Deerham had cast all sorts of 
disparaging accusations to the brother, openly expressing 
their opinion that he had gone off purposely without her, 
and that she’d never hear of him again I 

Arrived at the top of Glay Lane, the road was crossed, 
and the donkey was led down a turning towards the 
lands of Sir Rufus Hautley. It may have occurred to 
Mrs. Peckaby to wonder that the highway was not 
taken, instead of an unfrequented bye-path, that only 
led to fields and a wood; but, if so, she said nothing. 
Had the white donkey taken her to a gravel-pit, and 
pitched headlong in with her, she would have deemed, 
in her blind faith, that it was the right road to New 
Jerusalem. 

A long way it was, over those wet fields. If the 
brothers and the donkey partook of the saintly nature 
of the inhabitants ol^ Salt’^Lake City, possibly they did 
not find it a weary one. Mrs. Peckaby certainly did not. 
She was rapt in a glowing vision of the honours and 
delights that would welcome her at her journey’s end; 
— so rapt, that she and the donkey had been for some 
little time in one of the narrow paths of the wood 
before she missed her two conductors. 

It cause<| Mrs. Peckaby to pull the bridle, and cry 
“Wo-ho^!”' to the donlcey. Sh^ had an idea that they 
might have struck into the wrong path, for this one 
appear^, tf> be getting narrower and narrower. The wood 
was intersected with paths,'' but only a few of them led 
right through it. She pulled up, and turned her head the 
way ?he had come, but was unable to distinguish anything, 
save that she was in the heart <?f the wood j%. 

“ Be you behind, gentlemen ? ” she called otii. 
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'Tiiere'^'VV’as no reply. Mrs. Fec^ waited .fe bit, think- 
ing they might have lagged unwittingly, and then#called 
out again, with the like result. 

It’s very curious ! ’’ thought Mrs. Peckaby. ^ 

She was certainly in a dilemma. Without her conductors, 
she knew no more how to get to New Jerusalem than she 
did how to get to the new moon. She* might find her way 
thrci^ugh the wood, by one path or another; but, once on 
the other side, she had no idea which road to turn the 
donkey to— north, south, east, or west. She thought she 
vrould go back and look after them. 

But there was some difficulty in doing this. The path 
had grown so narrow that the donkey could not easily be 
turned. She slipped off him, tied the bridle to a tree, and 
ran back as fast as the obscurity of the path allowed her, 
calling out to the gentlemen. 

The more she ran and the more she called, the less did 
there appear to be anybody to respond to it. Utterly at a 
nonplus, she at length returned to the donkey — that is, to 
the spot, so far as she could judge, where she had left it. 
But the donkey was gone. 

Was Mrs. Peckaby awake or asleep? Was the past 
blissful dream — when she was being borne in triumph to 
New Jerusalem — ^only an imaginary one ? Was her present 
predicament real ! Which imagination and which was 
real ? For the last hour she had been enjoying the realisa- 
tion of all her hopes ; now she seemed no nearer their 
fruition than she had been a year ago. The white donkey 
was gone, the conducting brothers* were gone, and she 
was alone in the middle of a wood, two miles from home, 
on a wet night. Mrs, Peckaby had heard of enchantments, 
and began to think she must have been subj edited to 
something of the sort. 

She rubbed her eyes f she pinched her arms. Was she 
in her senses or not ? Sure never was such a situation 
heard of! The cup of hope presented palpably to her lips, 
only to vanish again— she could n|)t tell how— and leave no 
sign. A very disagreealDle doubt— not yet a su:«picion — 
began to dawn over Mrs. Peckaby, Had she been made 
the subject of a practical joke ^ ^ 

She might have flung the doubt from hei"? but for a 
distant sound that came faintly on her ears — the' sound of 
covert laughte^ Her doubt turned to conviction. Her 
face hecsimej^f^ her heart, but for the anger at it, would 
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have gfrown^sick with the disappointment. Her conductors 
and tiie donkey were retreating”,^ having played their joke 
out I Two certainties forced themselves upon her mind. 
One, ♦’that Peckabj'' and his friends had planned it; she 
felt sure now that the biggest of the ** brothers ” had been 
nobody but Chuff, tlie blacksmith : the other certainty was, 
that she should never be sent for to New Jerusalem in^any 
way. Why it should have been, Mrs. Peckaby could' not 
have told, then or afterwards; but the positive conviction 
that Brother Jarrum had been false, that the story of send- 
ing for her on a white donkey had only been invented to 
keep her quiet, fixed itself in her mind in that moment in 
the lonely wood. She sunk down amidst the tre^s and 
sobbed bitterly. 

But all the tears combined that the world ever shed 
could not bring her nearer to New Jerusalem, or make her 
present situation better. After awhile she had the sense to 
remember that. She rose from the ground, turned her 
gown up over her shoulders, found her way out of the 
wood, and set off on her walk back again in a very 
humble frame of mind, arriving home as the clock was 
striking two. 

She could make nobody hear. She knocked at the door, 
she knocked at the window, gently at first, then louder; 
she called and called, but there came no answer. Some of 
the neighbours, aroused by the unwonted disturbance, 
came peeping at their windows. At length Peckaby opened 
his ; thrusting his head out at the very casement from 
which Mrs. Peckaby Ited bej;ield the deceitful vision earlier 
in the night. 

“Who’s there?” called out Peckaby. 

“It’» me, Peckaby,” was the answer, delivered in a 
forlorn tone. “ Come down and open the door.” 

“ WIfo’s ‘me ’?” asked Peckaby^ 

“It’s me,” repeated Mrs. Peckaby, looking up. 

And what with her height and the low casement, their 
faces were^-eally not mawy inches apart ; but yet Peckaby 
appeared not to know her. ^ 

Y (m be off, will you I” retorted he. “A pretty thing if 
tramps*Wtp come to decent/olks’ doors and knock ’em up 
like this. Who’s door did you take it for ? ” 

“ Jt’s ncie I ” screamed Mrs. Peckaby. “ Don’t you know 
me ? Come and undo the door, and let come in. I be 
sopping,” ^ 
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1 ; “Know you! How sjiould T know you I Who be 

you? ^ 

“Good heavens, Peckaby ! you must know me. Ain’t 
I your wife?”' , ,, , 

“My wife! Not a bit on’t You needn’t come here 
with that gammon, missis, whoever you he. My wife’s 
gonis off to New Jerusalem on a white donkey.” 

He slammed to the casement. Mrs. Peckaby, what with 
the rain and what with the disappointment, burst into 
tears. In the same moment, sundry other casements 
opened, and all the heads in the vicinity— including the 
blacksmitli Chuff’s, and Mrs. Chuff’s- — were thrust out to 
condole with their neighbour, Mrs. Peckaby. 

“Had she been and come back aVeady?” “Did she 
get tired of the saints so soon as this — ^or did they get tired 
ofhW?” ‘'What sort of a city, was it?” “ Which was 
most plentiful — geese or sage?” “How many wives, 
besides* herself, had the gentleman that chose?” 
“Who took cai*e of the babies ?” “ Did they have many 

public dances ? ” “ Was veils for the bonnets all the go ? ” 

“ Was it a paradise or warii’t it ? ” “ And how was Brother 

Jarrum ? ” 

Amongst the many questions asked, those came promi- 
nently, tingling on the ears of the unhappy Mrs. Peckaby. 
Too completely prostrate with events to retort, she suddenly 
let drop her gown, that she had kept so carefully turned, 
and clapped both her hands upon her face. Then came a 
real, genuine question from the next door casement — 
Mrs. Green’s. ^ 

“Ain’t that your plum - coloured gownd? What’s 

come to it ?” 

Mrs. Peckaby, somewhat aroused, looked at the/^own in 
haste. What Jiad to it? Patches of de^d-white, 

looking not unlike paint, covered it about on all sides, 
especially behind. The shawl had caught some white, 

I too, and the green leather gloves looked, inside, as 

I though they had had a^coat of*whitewash put on them. 

' Her beautiful gownd ! laid by so long I — what* on earth 

had ruined it like that ? ^ ^ 

Chuff, the blacksmith, gtve a great grgi from his 
window. “ Sure that there donkey never w^as painted 
down white!” quoth he. • 

That it been printed down white and with 

exceedingly*^ wet paint too, there could, be little doubt. 
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Some^poor donkey humble in his coat of gray, converted 
into a’ fine white animal for the occasion, by Peckaby and 
Chuff and their cronies. Mrs. Peckaby shrieked and sobbed 
with inortification, and drummed frantically on her house 
door. A chorus of laughter echoed from all sides, and 
Peckaby*s casement? flew open again. 

‘‘Will you stop that there knocking, then?’’ roared 
Peckaby. ‘‘ Disturbing a man’s night’s rest.” 

“I will come in men, Peckaby,” she stormed, plucking 
up a little spirit in her desperation. ‘‘I be your wife, you 
know I be, and I will come in.” 

My good woman, what’s took you ? ” cried Peckaby, in 
a tone of compassionating suavity. “You ain’t no iVife of 
mine. My wife’s miles on her road by this time. She’s off 
to New Jerusalem on a white donkey.” 

A new actor came up to the scene — no other than Jan 
Verner. Jan had been sitting up with some poor patient, 
and was now going home. To describe his surprise when 
he saw the windows alive with nightcapped heads, and 
Mrs. Peckaby in her dripping discomfort, in her paint, in 
her state altogether, outward and inward, would be a long 
task. Peckaby himself undertook the explanation, in which 
he was aided by Chuff; and Jan sat himself down on the 
public pump, and laughed till he was hoarse. 

“ Come, Peckaby, you’ll let her in,” cried he, before he 
went away. 

“ Let her in ! ” echoed Peckaby. “ That would be a go, 
that would! What ’ud the saints say? They’d be for 
prosecuting of her for bigEmy. If she’s gone over to 
them, sir, she can’t belong legal to me.” 

Jan laughed so that he had to hold his sides, and Mrs. 
Peckabf shrieked and sobbed. Chuff began calling out 
that the J^est remedy for white pain^ was turpentine. 

“Come along, Peckaby, and open the door,” said Jan, 
rising. “ She’ll catch an illness if she stops here in her 
wet clothes, ^nd I shall have a month’s work, attending on 
her. Come ! ” ^ 

“ Well, sir, to oblige you, I will,” returned the man. 
“ But Jat m e ever catch her snivelling after them saints 
again, iihat’f all I They sh<fald have her if they liked ; 
I’d not.” , . 

“y«^u hear, Mrs. Peckaby,” said Jan in her ear. “I’d 
let the saints alone for the futures, if I were"^^as sm .” 

“I mean to, sir,” she meekly answered, betw&n her sobs. 
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Peckaby in liis shirt aqd nightcap, opened %e door, and 
she. hounded in. The casements closed to the ciforus of 
subsiding laughter, and the echoes of Jan’s footsteps died 
away in the, distance. ' . 

^ CHAPTER LXXt^. 

AN EXPLOSION OF SI^S'LLA’Si 

Sibylla Verner sat at the window of her sitting-room in 
the twilight— a cold evening in early winter. Sibylla was 
in an explosive temper. It was nothing unusual for her to 
be in an explosive temper now ; but she was in a worse than 
customary this evening. Sibylla felt the difference between 
Verner’s Pride and Deerham Court. She lived but in 
excitement ; she cared but for gaiety. In removing to Deer- 
ham Court she had gone readily, believing that she should 
there find a large portion of the gaiety she had been 
accustomed to at Verner’s Pride; that she should, at any 
rate, be living with the appliances of wealth about her, and 
should go out a great deal with Lady Verner. She had 
not bargained for Lady Verner’s establishment being re- 
duced to simplicity and quietness, for her laying down her 
carriage and discharging her men-servants and selling her 
horses, and living again the life of a retired gentlewoman. 
Yet all these changes had come to pass, and Sibylla’s 
inward spirit turned restive. She had everything that any 
reasonable mind could possibly deSire, every comfort ; but 
quiet comfort and Sibylla’s taste did not accord. Her 
husband was out a great deal at Verner’s Pride and on the 
estate. As he had resolved to do over John Mas^ingbird’s 
dinner-table, so he w^ doing— putting his shoujder to the 
wheel. He had never looked after things as he was looking 
now. To be the master of Verner’s Pride was one things 
to be the hired manager of Verner’s Pride was another; and 
Lionel found every hou| of his ^me occupied? His was no 
eye-service ; his conscience was engaged in his'wlsrk and 
did it efficiently. « 

Sibylla still sat at the %indow, lookingi^out into the 
twilight. Decima stood near the fire in a thoughtful mood. 
Lucy was downstairs in the drawing-room at the» piano. 
They could lj|pfr the fainb echo of her soft playing as they 
sat there silence. Sibylla was in no hiynour to talk ; she 
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had repulsed^ Decima rudely — oi^. it may rather be said 
fractioiisly — when the latter had ventured on conversation. 
Lady Verner had gone out to dinner. The Countess of 
Elmsldy had been there that day, and she had asked Lady 
Verner to go over in the evening and take a friendly dinner 
with her. ‘‘ Bring ^,ny of them that you like with you,” 
had been her careless words in parting. But Lady Verier 
had not chosen to take '‘any of them.” She had dressed 
and driven off in the liired fly alone ; and this it was that 
was exciting the anger of Sibylla. She thought Lady 
Verner might have taken her. 

Lucy came in and knelt down on the rug before the fire, 
half shivering. “I am so cold!” she said. “Do you 
know what I did, Decima? I let the fire go out. Some 
time after Lady Verner went up to dress, I turned round 
and found the fire was out My bands are quite numbed.” 

“ You have gone on playing there without a fire ! ” cried 
Decima, 

“ I shall be warm again directly,” said Lucy cheerily. 
“As I passed through the hall, the reflection of the blaze 
came out of the dining-room. We shall get warm there. 
Is your head still aching, Mrs. Verner ? ” 

“ It is always aching,” snapped Sibylla. 

Lucy, kind and gentle in spirit, unretorting, ever con- 
siderate for the misfortunes which had come upon Mrs. 
Verner, went to her side. “ Shall I get you a little of your 
aromatic vinegar? ” she asked, 

“ You need not trouble to get anything for me,” was the 
ungracious answer. * # 

Lucy, thus repulsed, stood in silence at the window. The 
window on this side of the house overlooked the road which 
led to Sif Rufus Hautley*s. A carriage, apparently closely 
shut up, far as she could see in yie dusk, its coachman 
and footman attending it, was bowling rapidly down towards 
^the village. 

“There’s Sir Rufus Hautley’s carriage,” said Lucy. “ I 
suppose he is' going out tcTdinner.” 

.. DecimaMrew to the window and looked out. The carriage 
carpe sjJSj^Sing round the point, and turned on its road to 
the village, they supposed? In the still silence of the 
room, they^could hear its wheels on the frosty road, after 
they lost sight of it ; could hear it bowl before their house 
and — pull up at the gates. 

“ It has stopped here I ” exclaimed Lucy. 
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Decima moved quietly^back to the fire and sat dc^wn. A 
fancy arose to Lucy that she, Decima, had turned unusually 
pale. Was it so ? — or was it fancy ? If it was fancy, why 
should the fancy have arisen ? Ghastly pale hir face 
certainly looked, asj the blaze played upon it, 

A few minutes, and one of the serv^ts came in, handing 
a' hote to Decima. 

Bring lights,” said Dectma, in a, low tone. 

The lights were brought; and then Decima’s agitation 
was apparent. Her hands shook as she broke the seal of 
the letter. Lucy gazed in surprise; Sibylla, somewhat 
aroused from her own grievances, in curiosity. 

Desire the carriage to wait,” said Decima. 

It is waiting, Miss Decima. The servants said they 
had orders,” 

Decima crushed the note into her pocket as well as her 
shaking fingers would allow her, and left the room. What 
could have occurred, thus to agitate calm and statdy 
Decima? Before Lucy and Mrs. Verner had recovered 
their surprise she was back again, dressed to go out. 

** I an! sorry to leave you so abruptly, as mamma is not 
here,” she said. dare say Lionel will be in to dinner. 

If no't, you must for once entertain each other,” 

But where are you going ? ” cried Mrs. Verner, 

*‘To Sir Rufus Hautley’s. He wishes to see me.” 

“ What does he want with you ? ” continued Sibylla. 

“ I do not know,” replied Decima. 

She quitted the room and wen^ down to the carriage, 
which had waited for her. ?Mrs, Verner and Lucy heard 
it drive away again as quickly as it had driven up. As it 
turned the coi'ner and pursued its way up the jjpad, past 
the window they were looking from, but at some distance 
from it, they fancied they saw the form of D&imia inside, 
looking out at them, 

^‘Sir Rufus is taken ill,” said old Catherine to them, byw* 
way of news. “ The servants ^ay that it’s f^red he won’t 
live through the night.* Mr. Jan is there, and Dt. Hayes.” 

“But what can he want with Miss Verner?” reiteratec^ 
Sibylla. ^ • 

Catherine shook her he^dJ She had not the%emotest idea. 

Lionel Verner did not come in for dinner, and they 
descended to k without him. His non-appearaifce was 
no imprpj^it’^^t to the teftiper of his wife. It had occurred 
.lately that Lionel did not always j;et* home to dinner. 
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Sometpnes, when detained at Vemer’s Pride, he would take 

it with John Massingbird ; if out on the estate, and unable 
to reach home in time, he would eat something when he 
came in. Her fractious state of mind did not tend to soothe 
the headache she had complained of earlier in the day. 
Every half-hour that ^passed without her husband^s entrance, 
made her worse in all ways, head and temper ; and abbut 
nine o’clock she went^up to her sitting-room and lay down 
on the sofa, saying that her temples were splitting. 

Lucy followed her. Lucy thought she must really be ill 
She could not understand that any one should be so fractious, 
except from wearing pain. will bathe your temples," 
she gently said. 

Sibylla did not appear to care whether her temples were 
bathed or not. Lucy got some water in a basin and two 
thin handkerchiefs, wringing out one and placing it on 
Mrs. Verner’s head and forehead, kneeling to her task. 
That her temples were throbbing and her head hot, there 
was no question ; the handkerchief was no sooner on, than 
it was warm, and Lucy had to exchange it for the other, 

“ It is Lionel’s fault,” suddenly burst forth Sibylla. 

“His fault?” returned Lucy. “How. can it be his 
fault? ” 

“ What business has he to stop out ? ” 

“But if he cannot help it?” returned Lucy. “The 
other evening, don’t you remember, Mr. Verner said when 
he came in, that he could not help being late sometimes 
now?” # 

“ You need not defend hitii,” said Sibylla. “It seems 
to me that you are all ready to take his part against me,” 

Lucy made no reply. An assertion more unfounded could 
not have'^been spoken. At that moment the step of Lionel 
was heard on the stairs. He earner in, looking jaded and 
tired. 

“ Up here this evening ! ” he exclaimed, laying down a 
paper or parchment which in his hand. “ Catherine 

says my ra^otlier and Decima are oi^t Why, Sibylla, what 
ds the matter ? ” 

S^byli«tafcda»hed the handkerchief off her brow as he 
advanced to ^er, and rose up, speaking vehemently. The 
sight of her husband appeared to* have brought the climax 
to her temper. 

‘ * Where have you been ? Why '^vere you no^ dinner ?f ’ 

“ I could not get home in time. I have been detamed*” 
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It is false, she retorted, her blue eyesiSashing fire. 
** Business, business ! it is always your excuse now«! You 
stay out for no good purpose/^ 

The outbreak startled Lucy. She backed a few«paces, 
looking scared. 

'^ Sibylla I ” was all the amazed reply returned by Lionel. 

You leave me here, hour after hour, to solitude and 
tears, while you are out, taking your pleasure ! I have all 
the endurance of our position, and yO^i the enjoyment.” 

He battled for a moment with his rising feelings ; battled 
for calmness, for forbearance, for strength to bear. There 
were moments when he was tempted to answer her in her 
owH' Spirit. ■ ' , ^ . 

“ Pleasure and I have not been very close friends of late, 
Sibylla,” he gravely said. “ None can know that better 
tham you. My horse fell lame, and I have been leading 
him these last two hours. I have now to go to Verner’s 
Pride. Something has arisen on which I must see Mr. 
Massingbird.” 

“It is false, it is false,” reiterated Sibylla. “You are 
not going to Verner’s Pride ; you are not going to see 
Mr. Massingbird. You know^best where you are going; 
but it is not there. It is the old story of Rachel Frost over 
again, ” 

"The words confounded Lionel ; both that they were 
inexplicable and spoken in passion so vehement. 

“What do you say about Rachel Frost ? ” he asked. 

“You know what I say, and what I mean. When 
Deerham looked far and negr foi^ the man who did the 
injury to Rachel, they little thought they might have found 

him in Lionel Verner, . Lucy Ten^pest, it is true. He ” 

But Lionel had turned imperatively to Lucy, •drawing 
her to the door, which he opened. It was no place for her, 
a discussion such as thfs. • 

“Will you be so kind as to go down and make me a cup 
of tea, Lucy?” he said, in a wonderfully calm tone, con-^ 
sidering the provocation he was :Peceiving. Tien he closed 
the door on Lucy, and tfirned to his wife. ♦ ^ 

“ Sibylla, allow me to request, nay, to insist t to w^en^ 
you have fault to find, or repsipach to cast to you choose 
a moment when we are alone. If you have no care for 
what may be due to me and to yourself, you wilf do jvell to 
bear in mind somethir^ is due to others. Now, then, 
tell me whipt you mean about Rachel Fros|.” 
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I said Sibylla, ** You are killing rr.e,” and 

she bufst into tears. 

Oh, it was weary work I— weary work for him. Such 
a wife^as this ! 

In what way am I killing you?” 

** Why do you leave me so much alone ? ” 

** I have under takcun work, and I must do it. But, as to 
leaving you alone, when I am with you, you scarcely ever 
give me a civil word.” 

** You are leaving me now — you are wanting to go to 
Verner’s Pride to-night,” she reiterated with strange in- 
consistency, considering that she had just insinuated he 
did not want to go there. 

I must go there, Sibylla. I have told you why ; knd I 
have told you truth. Again I ask you what you meant 

about Rachel Frost.” 

Sibylla flung up her hands petulantly. won’t tell you, 
Isay, And you can’t make me. I wish, 1 wish Fred had 
not died.” 

She turned round on the sofa and buried her face in the 
cushions. Lionel, true to the line of conduct he had carved 
out for himself, to give her all possible token of respect and 
affection ever, whatever might be her provocation — and all 
the more true to it from the very consciousness that the love 
of his inmost heart grew less hers, more another’s, day by 
day, bent over her and spoke kindly. She flung back her 
hand in a repelling manner towards him, and maintained 
an obstinate silence. Lionel, sick and weary, at length 
withdrew, taking up th# parchment. 

How sick and weary, none, save himself, could know. 
Lucy Tempest had the tea before her, apparently ready, 
when he^looked into the drawing-room. 

am going on now to Verner’s Pride, Lucy. You can 
tell my ffnother so, should she after me when she 
returns. I may be late.” 

“But you will take some tea, first?” cried Lucy, in a 
hasty tone. /‘You asked to make it for you.” 

He kn^w he had — asked her ass an excuse to get her 
'^from the room. 

‘^I chSHi^t esT-re for it,” he we^ily answered. 

“I' am s€sce you are tired,” said Lucy. “When did 
you dine ? 

“ I have not dined. I have taken noting since I left 
home this morning,” ^ . 

- 
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She was hastening to the bell. Lionel stopped 
her»* laying his hand upon her arm. 

‘‘ I could not eat it, Lucy. Just one cup of tea, if you 
will.” ■ ® 

She returned to the table, poured out the cup of tea, and 
he drank it standing. » 

Shall I take Mrs. Verner up a cup?” asked Lucy. 

® ® Will she drink it, do you think ? ” ^ 

“Thank you, Lucy. It may do her head good. I think 
it aches much to-night.” 

He turned, and departed. Lucy noticed that^ he had left 
the parchment behind him, and ran after him with it, 
catching him as he was about to close the hall door. She 
knew that all such business-looking papers went up to 
Vepier’s Pride. 

‘ * Did you mean to leave it ? Or have you forgotten it ? ” 
He had forgotten it. He took it from her, retaining her 
hand for a moment. “ lAXcy^ you will not misjudge me ? ” 
he said, in a strange tone of pain, 

Lucy looked up at him with a bright smile and a very 
emphatic shake of the head. She knew by instinct that he 
alluded to the accusation of his wife, touching Rachel 
Frost. Lucy misjudge 

“You should have waited to eat some dinner,” she gaily 
said. “Take care you don’t faint by the way, as that sick 
patient of Jan’s did the other morning.” 

Lionel went on. At any rate there was peace outside, if 
not within ; the peace of outward calm. He lifted his hat ; 
he bared his brow, aching wi?h its weight of trouble, to the 
clear night air ; he wondered whether he should have this 
to bear his whole life long. At the moment of passing the 
outer gates, the carriage of Sir Rufus Hautley^rew up, 
bearing Decima. n ^ 

Lionel waited to receive her. He helped her out, and 
gave her his arm to the hall door. Decima walked witb ^^ 
her head down. ^ 

“ You are silent, De^jma. A^e you sad ? ”' 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Sir Rufus is dead.” * « 

“ Dead ! ” echoed Lionel, in very astonisjj^n^^ fog he 
had heard nothing of the su^en illness. ^ 

“ It is so,” she replied, breaking into sobs, “ Spasms at 
the heart, they say. Jan and Dr* Hayes were there, but 
they could him.”^ 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 

AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

Deborah and Amillp West were sitting over the fire in the 
growing dusk of a February evening. Their sewing lay 
on the table; some home dresses they were making for 
themselves, for they had never too much superfluous cash 
for dressmakers, with fashionable patterns and fashionable 
prices. It had grown too dark to work, and they had 
turned to the fire for a chat, before the tea came in^ and 
the gas was lighted. 

‘‘I tell you, Amilly, it is of no use playing at concealment, 
or trying to suppress the truth, ’V Deborah was saying. 
“ She is as surely going as that the other two went ; as 
sure as sui'e can be. I have always felt that she would go. 
Mr. Lionel was talking to me only yesterday. He was not 
satisfied with his brother ; at least, he thought it as well to 
act as though he were not satisfied with him ; and he was 
about to ask Dr. Hayes— ” 

Her voice died away. Master Cheese had come in with 
a doleful face. 

‘‘Miss Deb, Fm sent up to Deerham Hall. There’s al 
bothering note come from Miss Hautley to Jan, about one 
of the servants, and he says I am to go up and see what* 
it is.” • ‘ 1 

“Well?” returned l^iiss Deb, wondering why Master 
Cheese should come in to ^ve the information to her. 
“You couldn’t expect Mr. Jan to go up, after being out 
all day, as he has.” 

“Folks are sure to go and fall ill at the most untoward 
hour of the twenty-four,” grumbledf> Master Cheese. “I 
was just looking for a good tea. I feel as empty as 

^^fossible, after my short dinnen I wish^ ” 

“Short diryaerl” echoecj^ Miss Deb, in amazement; at 
least, it would have been in amazewaent, but that she was 
accustomed to these little episodes from the young gentle- 
man?^ ^We^ihad a beautiful piece of roast beef; and I’m 
sure you ate m much as you clfose ! ” 

“There was no pudding or pie,” resentfully retorted 
Master ‘^Cheese. “I have felt all the aftei;^on just as if 
I should sink; and I couldn’t get out tonb^uy anything 
for myself, because Jan never came in, an^ the boy 
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stopped^ out I Deb, youM giv,^ me^a thick 

piece of bread - and 1 have to go off without 

my*tea.” . 

I The fact is, Master Cheese, you have the jam so, often, 
in one way or another, that there’s very little left. It will 
not last the season out ” 

The green gooseberries’ll be cording on, Miss Deb,” 
was Master Cheese’s insinuating reply. *'And there’s 
always apples, you know. With plenty of lemon and a 
clove or two, apples make as good a pudding as anything 
else.”: ' 

Miss Deb, always good-natured, went to get him what 
he had asked for, and Master Cheese took his seat in front 
of the fire, and toasted his toes. 

“ There was a great mistake made when you were put to 
a "Surgeon,” said Miss Amilly, laughing. *‘You should 
have gone apprentice to a pastry-cook.” 

“She’s a regular fidgety old woman, that Miss Hautley,” 
broke out Master Cheese with temper, passing over Miss 
Amilly’s remark. “It’s not two months yet that she has 
been at the Hall, and she has had one or the other of us 
up six times at least. I wonder what business she had to 
come to it? The HaS wouldn’t have run away before 
Sir Edmund could get home.” 

Miss Deb came back with the bread-and-jam ; a good 
thick slice, as the gentleman had requested. To look at 
him eating, one would think he had had nothing for a 
week. It disappeared in no time, and Master Cheese 
went out sucking his fing^ers swd bis lips. Deborah 
West folded up the work, and put things straight gener- 
ally in the room. Then she sat ddWn again, drawing her 
chair to the side of the fire. • ^ 

“I do think that Cheese has got a wolf inside him,” 
cried Amilly, with a l^\igh. * . V 

“He is a great gourmand. He said^this morning ” 

began Miss Deb, and then she stopped.* 

Finding what she was aboutj»to say thus brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, AmMly West looked at her sifter. Miss 
Deb’s attention was riveted on the room door. Her moutlf 
was open, her eyes seemedp^ starting from hpsr h€^d tvith 
a fixed stare, and her countenance was gibwing white. 
Amilly turned her eyes hastily to the same dkection, and 
saw a dark, oj^ure form filling up the doorway. * 

Not objure for long, Amillv, more impulsive than her 
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sister, rose «f with a shriek, and darted forward With out- 
stretchrd arms of welcome ; Deborah followed, stretching 
outliers, 

** Mjr dear father I ” 

It was no other than Dr. West. He gave them each a 
cool kiss, walked to the fire and sat down, bidding them 
not smother him. For some little while they could pot 
get over their surprise or believe their senses. They knW 
nothing of his intention to return, and had deemed him 
hundreds of miles away. Question after question they 
showered down upon him, the result of their amazement. 
He answered just as much as he chose. He had only 
come home for a day or so, he said, and did not care that 
it should be known he was there, to be tormented with a 
shoal of callers. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Jan? asked he. 

“ In the surgery,” said Deborah. 

“ Is he by himself ? ” 

“Yes, dear papa. Master Cheese has just gone up to 
Deerham Hall, and the boy is out,” 

Dr. West rose, and made his way to the surgery. The 
surgery was empty. But the light of a fire from the half- 
opened door, led him to Jan’s bedroom. It was a room 
that would persist in remaining obstinately damp, and Jan, 
albeit not over careful of himself, judged it well to hav^ an 
occasional fire lighted. The room, seen by this light, 
looked comfortable. The small, low, iron bed stood in 
the far corner; in the opposite corner the bureau, as in 
Dr. West’s time, the door ojpening to the garden (never 
used now) between them, at the end of the room. The 
window was on the side opposite the fire, a table in the 
middle. Jan was then occupied in stirring the fire into a 
blaze, and its cheerful light flickered on every part of the 
room. *' ^ 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Jan.’^ 

* Jan turned round, poker in hand, and stared jamiably. 
“ Law I ” cried he. “ Whq^d have thoughtit ? ” 

The old word ; the word he had leaf ned at school — law. It 
*was Jan’s favourite mode of expressing surprise still, and 
Lacfy V^rtier^ever could brea^jj; him of it. He shook hands 
cordially wit!ff Dr. West. 

The doct(Jr shut the door, slipping the bolt, and sat down 
to the lire. Jan cleared a space on the which was 

covered with iars and glass vases, cyiind^s, .fa^id other 
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apparatus, seemingly for chemical purposes, look his 

seat there. ^ ^ 

Tlie doctor had taken a run home, making a morningf 
call, as it might be metaphorically observed, ” he !%aid to 
Jan. Just to have a sight of home faces, and hear a little 
home news. Would Mr. Jan recite to him somewhat of the 
ia'tter? ^ ' • 

Jan did so ; touching upon all he could recollect. From 
John Massitigblrd’s return to Verner^s Pride, and the con- 
sequent turning out of Mr. Verner and his^ wife, down to 
the death of Sir Rufus Hautley ; not forgetting the pranks 
played by the ** ghost,” and the foiled expedition of Mrs. 
Peck^by to New Jerusalem. Some of these items of 
intelligence the doctor had heard before, for Jan periodically 
wrote to him. The doctor looked taller, and stouter, and 
redder than ever, and as he leaned thoughtfully forward, 
and the crimson blaze played: upon his face, Jan thought 
how like he was growing to his sister, the late Mrs. 
Verner. 

“Mr. Jan,” said the doctor, “it is not right that my 
nephew, John Massingbird, should enjoy Verner*s Pride.” 

“ Of course it’s not,” answered Jan. “ Only things don’t 
; go by rights always, you know. It’s but seldom they do.” 

He ought to give it up to Mr. Verner.” 

“So I told him,” said Jan. “I should, in his place.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“Say? Laughed at me, and called me green.”. 

Dr. West sat thoughtfully pulling his great dark 
whiskers. Dark as they wer^, theas had yet a tinge of red 
in the fire-light. “ It was a curious thing ; a very curious 
j thing, that both brothers should die, as was supposed, in 

; Australia,” said he. “ Better-— as things have tun^d out — 

* that Fred should have turned up afterwards, than John.” 

I “I don’t know that,*” spoke Jan with his accustomed 
’ truth- telling freedom. “The pair were not good for much, 

but John was the best of them.” y ^ 

ij “I was thinking of Sibylla^” candidly admitted the 
1 doctor. “ It would havO been better for her.” 

Jan opened his eyes considerably. 

“Better for her I— for it tg turn out that siie^lx^d t?ivo 
husbands living? That’s logic, that is.” 

“Dear me, to be sure! ” cried the doctor. w^as not 
thinking of th^ phase of the affair, Mr, Jan. Is she in 
spirits 
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** Whd ? Sibylla ? She*s fretting herself into her grave. ” 

Dr. West turned his head wifh a start. **What at? 
The loss of Verner’s Pride?” " 

I don’t know,” said Jan, ever plain-spoken. 
“She puzzles me. When she was at Verner’s Pride, she 
never seemed satisfied. She was perpetually hankering 
after excitement — didn’t seem to care for Lionel, or /or 
anybody else, and kept the house full of people from top 
to bottom. She has a restless, dissatisfied temper, and it 
keeps her on the worry. Folks with such tempers know 
no peace, and let nobody else know any that’s about them. 
A nice life she leads Lionel ! Not that he*d drop a hint 
of it. He’d cut out his tongue before he’d speak a .word 
against his wife; he’d rather make her out to be an angel” 

“Are they pretty comfortably off for money?” inquired 
Dr. West, after a pause. “ I suppose Mr. Verner must 
have managed to feather his nest a little, before leaving? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” returned Jan. “ He was over head 
and ears in debt. Sibylla helped him to a good portion 01 
it. She went the pace. John Massingbird waives the 
question of the mesne profits, or Lionel would be in worse 
embarrassment than he is.” 

Dr. West looked crestfallen. “What do they live on?” 
he asked. “Does Lady Verner keep them? She can’t 
have too much for herself now.” 

“Oh! it’s managed somehow,” said Jan. 

Dr. West sat for some time in ruminating silence ; pulling 
his whiskers as before, running his hands through his hair, 
the large clear blue safphir^ nog", which he always wore 
on his finger, conspicuous. Jan swayed his legs about, 
and waited to afford any further information. Presently 
the doctor turned to him, a charming expression of open 
confidence on his countenance. 

“Mr. Jan, I am in great hopes •that you will do me a 
little favour. I have temporary need of a trifle of pecuniary 
•^aid — some slight debts which have grown upon me abroad,” 
he added carelessly, with^ short cough — “and, knowing 
your good heart, I have resolved ft) apply to you. If you 
'^can oblige me with a couple of hundred pounds or so, I’ii 
giVe y5hi*tn3racknowledgmen4^ and return it punctually as 
soon as I anf able.” 

“ I’d let you have it with all the pleasure in life, if I had 
got it,^’ heartily replied Jan ; “ but I have^t.” 

“ My dear Mr. Jan I Notgfot^itl You mustr-bave quite 
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a nice little nest of savings laid by in the bank! i know 
yoii^never spend a shilling’ on yourself.” 

‘‘All I had m the bank, and what I have drawrj since, 
has been handed to my mother. I wanted Lionel and 
Sibylla to come here : I and Miss Deb arranged it ail; 
and in that case I should have given the money to 
MiSs Deb. But Sibylla refused;- she would not come 
here, she would not go anywhere but to Lady Verner’s. 
So I handed the money to my mother,” 

I The confession appeared to put the doctor out con- 
siderably. “How very imprudent, Mr. Jan I To give 
away^ ali you possessed, leaving nothing for yourself I I 
never heard of such a thing 1” 

“ Lionel and his wife were turned out of everything, 
and had nobody to look to. I don k see that I could 
have put the money to better use,” stoutly returned Jan. 

** It was not much, there’s such a lot of the Glay Lane 
folks always wanting things when they are ill. And 
Miss Deb, she had had something. You keep her so 
short, doctor.” 

( “But you pay her the sum that was agreed upon for 
housekeeping ?” said. Dr. West. 

f “ What should hinder me? ” returned Jan. “ Of course 
Ido. But she cannot make both ends meet, she says, 
and then she has to come to me. /’m willing: only 
I can’t give money away and put it by, you see.” 

I Dr. West probably did see it. He saw beyond doubt, 
that all hope of ready mon^ from easy Jan was gone 
—from the simple fact that jan’s coffers were just now 
empty. The fact did not afford him satisfaction, 

“ I’M tell you what, Mr. Jan,” said he, brightening 
up, “you shall give me your signature to a little bill 
I — a bill at two months, let us say. it wiM be the 
same as money.” 

“Can’t,” said Jan. ^ 

“You ” replied Dr. WesJ. ^ » 

“No!” said Jan resolutely. “Fd give awayj,all I had 
in hand to give, and welcome; but Fd never sign bills.'* 
A doctor has no business wijji ’em. Don’t y«u r^sriiemfeer 
what they did for Jones at Bartholomew’s ? ” ^ 

“I don’t remember Jones at Bartholomew’s,” frigidly 
returned the doc^r. 

“No! ^J^hy, what’s ^gone with your memory?” 
innocently asked Jan. “ If you thinlc a bit. you’ll 
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recollecii about him, and what his end was. Bills did 
it ; the signing of bills to oblige some friend. I’ll never 
sign a J^ill, doctor. I wouldn’t do it for my own mother.” 

Thus' the doctor’s expectations were put a final end 
to, so far as Jan went — and very certain expectations 
they had, no doubt/> been. As to Jan, a thought may 
have crossed, him that the doctor and his daughter Sibylla 
appeared to have the, same propensity for getting out 
of money. Dr. West recovered his equanimity, and 
magnanimously waived the affair as a trifle not worth 
dwelling on. 

How does Cheese get on ? ” he asked. 

“ First rate — in the eating line,” replied Jan. 

Have you got him out of his idleness yet?” 

“It would take a more clever man than I to do th|it, 
doctor. It’s constitutional. When he goes up to London, 
in the autumn, I shall take an assistant : unless you should 
be coming home yourself.” 

“I have no intention of it at present, Mr. Jan. Am I 
to understand you that Sibylla has serious symptoms of 
disease? ” 

“There’s no doubt of it,” said Jan. “You always 
prophesied it for her, you know. When she was at 
Verner’s Pride she was continually ailing: not a week 
passed but I was called in to attend her. She was so 
imprudent too — she would be. Going out and getting 
her feet wet; sitting up half the night. We tried to 
bring her to reason; Ij^t it was of no use. She defied 
Lionel; . she would not listen to me— as well speak to 
a post.” 

“Why^ should she defy her husband? Are they on 
bad terms?” 

“They# are on as good terms rts any man and wife 
could be, Sibylla being the wife,” was Jan’s rejoinder. 
••^*You know something of her temper and disposition, 
doctor — it is^of no use to^ mince matters — ^you remember 
how it h^d used to be with her here at home, Lionel’s 
% husband in a thousand. How he can possibly put up 
with iFbrf a«d be always patient and kind, puzzles me 
more than afiy problem ever^did in Euclid. If Fred had 
lived — whyf he’d have broken her spirit or her heart 
long before this.” i 

Dr. West rose and stretched*' himself, ^he failings of 
Sibylla were not* a pleasant topic, thus openly'^mentioned 
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by Jan\ but none knew better than the debtor jLow true 
were the grounds on wliich he spoke. None kne\t better, 
eitHer, that disease for her was to be feared, 

‘‘Her sisters went off about this age, or a little# later,’’ 
he said musingly. I could not save them,” 

“And Sibylla’s as surely going after them, doctor, as 
that I am here,” returned Jan. “Lionel intends to call 
in t^r. Hayes to her.” 

“ Since when has she been so ill ? 

“Not, since any time in particular. There appears to 
be no real illness yet— only symptoms. She coughs, and 
gets as thin as a skeleton. Sometimes I think, if she 
COUI4 call up a cheerful temper, she’d keep well. You 
will see what you think of her.” 

The doctor walked towards the bureau at the far corner. 

“ Have you ever opened it, Mr. Jan ? ” 

I “It’s not likely,” said Jan. “Didn’t you tell me 
not to open it? Your own papers are in it, and you 
hold the key.” 

“ It’s not inconvenient to your room, my retaining it, 

I hope?” asked the doctor. “I don’t know where else 
I should put my papers.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jan. “Have another in here 
as well, if you like, “It’s safe here.” 

“ Do you know, Mr. Jan, I feel as if I’d rather sleep 
in your little bed to-night than in-doors,” said the doctor, 
looking at Jan’s bed. “ The room seems like an old friend 
tome: I feel at home in it.” 

: “ Sleep in it, if you like,” returned Jan, in his easy good 

nature. “ Miss Deb can put me into some room or other. 

I say, doctor, it’s past tea-time. Wouldn’t you like some 
refreshment?” . <% 

“I had a good dinner on my road,” replied Dr. West ; 
which Jan might hav% guessed, for Dr. West 'Vas quite 
sure to take care of himself. “We will go in, if you hke^ 
Deb and Amilly will wonder what has become of me. How 
old “they begin to look I ” ^ 

“ I don’t suppose any\>f us look younger,” answered Jan,^ 
They went into the house. Deborah and Amilly ;^^ere in 
a flutter of hospitality, la^Jng the tea-tab^ with good 
things that it would have gladdened Master Cheese’s 
heart to see. They had been upstairs to smoofii oi^t their 
curls, to put ^ clean vjjiite sleeves and collars, a gold 
'chain, suchlike little additions, setting themselves 
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off as tley ^re now setting off ^he tea-table, al! in their 
afFectidhate welcome to their father. And Dr. West, vho 
liked eating as well as ever did Master Cheese, surveyed 
the taHe with complacency as he sat down to it, *gnoring 
the dinner he had spoken of to Jan. Amilly sat by him, 
heaping his plate with what he liked best, and Deborah 
made the tea. ^ 

have been observing to Mr. Jan that you are 
beginning to look vdty old, Deb,” remarked the doctor; 

Amiliy also.” 

It was a cruel shaft. A bitter return for their loving 
welcome. Perhaps they looking older, but he need 
not have said it so point blank, and before Jan, They 
turned crimson, poor ladies, and bent to sip their tea, and 
tried to turn the words off with a laugh, and did not know 
where to look. In true innate delicacy of feeling, Dr. 
West and his daughter, Sibylla, rivalled each other. 

The meal over, the doctor proposed to pay a visit to 
Deerham Court, and did so, Jan walking with him, first 
of all mentioning to Deborah the wish expressed by Dr. 
West as to occupying Jan’s room for the night, that she 
might see the arrangement carried out. 

Which she did. And Jan, at the retiring hour — though 
this is a little anticipating, for the evening is not yet over- 
escorted the doctor to the door of the room, and wished 
him a good night’s rest, never imagining but that he 
enjoyed one. But had fire, or any other accident, burst 
open the room to public gaze in the lone night hours. Dr. 
West would have bee# seeiv at work, instead of asleep. 
Every drawer of the bureau was out, every paper it con- 
tained was misplaced. The doctor was evidently searching 
for something, as sedulously as he had once searched for 
that lost prescription, which at the time appeared so much 
to disturlfhis peace. ' 


r CHAPTER LXXVIL 

AN EVENING AT LADY VERNER’S. 

m' I ^ 

In the welWfghted drawing-room at Deerham Court was 
its mi^ress*^ Lady Verner. Seated with her on the same 
sofa was her son, Lionel. Decinja, at a lit^ distance, was 
standing talking ^to Lord Garle. Lucy Tempf*si^at at the 
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table cutting the leaves' of a new book ; and Sibylla was 
berJding over the fire in a shivering attitude, as if she could 
not get enough of its heat Lord Garle had been^^dining 
with them.;::,; , ■ . ■ 

The door opened and Jan entered. ‘‘ I have brought you 
a visitor, Sibylla,” said he, in his un2ieremonious fashion, 
without any sort of greeting to anybody. “Come in, 
doctor.”., : ,■ 

It caused quite a confusion, the entrance of Dr, West. 
AH were surprised. Lionel rose, Lucy rose ; Lord Garle 
and Decima came forward, and Sibylla sprang towards 
him ^with a cry. Lady Verner was the only one who 
retained entire calmness. 

“ Papa 1 it cannot be you ! When did you come ? ” 

Dr. West kissed her, and turned to Lady Verner with 
some courtly words. Dr. West was an adept at such. 
Not the courtly words that spring genuinely from a kindly 
and refined nature ; but those that are put on to hide a 
false one. All people, true-hearted ones, too, cannot dis- 
tinguish between them ; the false and the real. Next, the 
doctor grasped the hand of Lionel. ^ 

“ My son-in-law ! ” he exclaimed in a very demonstrative 
manner, “The last time you and I had the pleasure 01 
meeting, Mr. Verner, we little anticipated that such a 
relationship would ensue, I rejoice to welcome you in it, 
my dear sir.” 

‘^True,” said Lionel, with a quiet smile. “Coming 
events do not always cast theijj shadows before.” 

With Decima, with Lord Garle, with Lucy Tempest, the 
doctor severally shook hands ; he had a phr^^se of suavity 
for them ail, ^ 

“I should not have known you,” he said to the latter. 

“ No ! ” returned Luc^. ‘ * Why ? ” ’ 

“You have grown. Miss Tempest. Grown much.” 

“Then I must have been very short before,” said Lucy."^ 
“ I am not tall now.” o 

“You have grown into remarkable beauty,” kidded the 
doctor, ^ 

Whether Lucy had growr^into beauty, or^otT Hid 
not like being told of it. Aha she did not HITe Dr. West. 
She had not been in love with him ever, aS yo^ may 
recollect ; but sj%e seemed to like him now, as he stood 
before he^les^and less. ''Drawing away from him when 
she could' ao so civilly, she went up and talked to Jan. 
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A li#tle while, and they had fiecome more -settled, dis- 
persing into groups. The doctor, his daughter, and Lionel 
were ^^tting on a couch apart, conversing in an undertone; 
the rest disposed themselves as they would. Dr. West had 
accepted a cup of coffee. He kept it in his hand, sipping 
it now and then, anS slowly ate a biscuit. 

“ Mr. Jan tells me Sibylla is not very strong,’^ he 
observed, addressing'* both of them, but more particularly 
Lionel, 

** Not very,” replied Lionel. **The cold weather of this 
winter has tried her ; has given her a cough. She will be 
better, I hope, when it comes in warm.” 

‘‘How do you feel, my dear?” inquired the doctor, 
apparently looking at his coffee-cup instead of Sibylla. 
“ Weak here ? ” — touching his chest. 

“Not more weak than I had used to be,” she answered 
in a cross tone, as if the confession that she did feel weak 
was not pleasant to her. “There’s nothing the matter 
with me, papa; only Lionel makes a fuss.” 

“Nay, Sibylla,” interposed Lionel good-humouredly, “I 
leave that to you and Jan.” 

“You would like to make papa believe you don’t make 
a fussl” she cried, in a most resentful lone; “when you 
know, not two days ago, you wanted to prevent my going 
to the party at Mrs. Bitterworth’s ! ” 

“I plead guilty to that,” said Lionel. “It was a most 
inclement night, a cold, raw fog that penetrated everywhere, 
carriages and all else, itnd I fished you not to venture out 
in it. The doing so increased your cough.” 

“ Mr. Verper was right,” said Dr. West, “ Night fogs 
are perrv.cious to a degree, where the chest and lungs are 
delicate. You should not stir out of the house, Sibylla, 
after sufiset. Now don’t interri;^t, my dear. Let the 
carriage.be ever so closely shut, it makes no difference. 

“^There is the change of atmosphere frorn the warm room to 
the cold carriage ; there are the draughts of air in passing 
to it Y^u must not do it, Sibyllaf” 

“E)o you mean to say, papa, that I am to live like a 
he^mrt?— nfiVer to go out?|p’ she returned, her bosom 
heaving "wifli vexation. “It is not much visiting that I 
have ^ad, goodness knows, since quitting Verner’s Pride : 
if I am to give it all up, you may as well |^t me out of the 
world. As good be dead I” ^ 

“Sibylla,” said the doctor, more impressively than he 
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attempt to stir out after sunset again. Should you get 
stronger It will be a different matter. At present in must 
not be. Will you remember this, Mr. Verner?’’ 

“ If my wife will allow me to rei^ember it,” he said, 
be ruling to Sibylla with a kindly tone. “ My will was good 
to keep her in, ail this winter ; but she would not be kept.” 

‘‘ What has Jan been telling you aSout me, papa ? It is 
a shame of him I I am not ill.” 

“Mr. Jan has told me very little indeed of your ailments,” 
replied Dr. West “ He says you are not strong ; he says 
you a^e fretful, irritable. My dear, this arises from your 
state of health.’V^^^^^^^ 

“I have thought so, too,” said Lionel, speaking im- 
pursively. Many and many a time, latterly, when she had 
nearly tired out his heart and his patience, had he been 
willing to find an excuse for her stills — -that her illness of 
body caused in her the irritation of mind. Or, at any rate, 
greatly increased it. 

An eye, far less experienced than that of Dr, West — who, 
whatever may have been his other shortcomings, was 
clever in his profession — could have seen at a glance how 
weak Sibylla was. She wore an evening dress of white 
muslin, its body very low and its sleeves very short; her 
chest vras painfully thin, and every breath she took lifted 
it ominously ; she seemed to be breathing outside as well 
as in. The doctor touched the muslin. 

“This is not a fit dress for ^u, Sibylla—” 

“Lionel has been putting you up to say it, papal she 
burst forth. 

Dr. West looked at her. He surmised, what wcs indeed 
the case, that her husj)and had remonstrated against the 
unsuitableness of the attire, to one in her condition, 

“You have heard every word Mr. Verner has spokei^ 
to me, Sibylla. You should be wrapped up warmly always. 
To be exposed as you are now, ii?enough to — tv) ” — give yoii 
your death, he was about to say, but changed words — ^ 

“ make you very ill.” ^ 

“Decimaand Lucy Tempest dress so,” sh^ returned in 
a tone that threatened tears. 

Dr. West lifted his eyes to where Decima and"" Lucy were 
standing with.sSord Garl^, Decima wore a silk dress, 
Lucy a vt'Wtte one ; each made evening fas^iion. 
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spbke, “ I know yoi#r constitution, and !i^know pretty 
what you can and what you can not bear.^ Don’t 
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*‘They are%oth healthy,” he saitd, “and may wear what 
they pfease. Look at their necks, compared to y^urs, 
Sibylla. I shall ask Mr. Verner to put all these thin 
dresseS, these low bodies, behind the fire.” 

“ He would only have the pleasure of ^aying^ for others 
to replace them,” pras the undudful rejoinder. “Papa, 
I have enough trouble, without your turning against 

Turning against her! Dr. West did not point out how 
purposeless were her words. His intention was to come 
in in the morning, and talk to her seriously of her state 
of health, and the precautions it was necessary to observe. 
He tools: a sip of his coffee, and turned to Lionel. 

“I was about to ask you a superfluous question, Mr. 
Verner — whether that lost codicil has been heard of. But 
your leaving Verner’s Pride is an answer.” 

“It has never been heard of,” replied Lionel. “When 
John Massingbird returned and put in his claim — when he 
took possession, I may say, for the one was coeval with 
the other— the wanting of the codicil was indeed a grievance ; 
far more than it had appeared at the time of its loss.” 

“You must regret it very much.” 

“ I regret it always,” he answered. “ I regret it bitterly 
for Sibylla’s sake.” 

“Papa,” she cried, in deep emotion, her cheeks becoming 
crimson, her blue eyes flashing with an unnatural light, 
“if that codicil could be found it would save my life, Jan, 
in his rough, stupid way, tells me I am fretting myself into 
my grave. Perhaps I am. I want to go back to Verner’s 
Pride.” ^ r 

It was not a pleasant ubject to converse on ; it was a 
subject utterly hopeless — and Dr. West sought one more 
genial. ^'Ranging his eyes over the room, they fell upon 
Lord Gaple, who was still talking \|ith Decima and Lucy. 

“ Which of the two young ladies makes the viscount’s 
attraction, Mr. Verner ? ” 

Lionel smiled. “ They do not take me into their con- 
fidence, sir ;^any one of tlfe three.” 

“I am^'sure it is not Decima, papa,” spoke up Sibylla. 
“ ^3 cqjd as a stone. I won’t answer for its not being 

Lucy Tempest. Lord Garle comes here a good deal, and 
he and Lu 9 y seem great friends. I often think he comes 
for Lucy. ” 

“Then there’s little doubt vpon the^^Int,” observed 
the doctor, coming to a more rapid conclusicrr than the 
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words really warranted. • “Time was, Mr. ’'?erner^wlien I 
thought that young lady would have been your wife.” 

“Who?” asked Lionel. But that he only asked the 
question in his confusion, without need, was evident; the 
tell-tale flush betrayed it. His pale face had turned red ; 
red to the very roots of his hair. • 

In those old days when you were ill, lying here, and 
Miss Tempest was so much with yoii, I fancied I saw the 
signs of a mutual attachment,” continued the doctor. “ I 
conclude I must have been mistaken.” 

“ Little doubt of that, doctor,” lightly answered Lionel, 
recovering his equanimity, though he could not yet recover 
his disturbed complexion, and laughing as he spoke. 

Sibyila^s greedy ears had drunk up the words, her sharp 
eyes had caught the conscious flush, and her jealous heart 
was making the most of it. At that unfortunate moment, 
as ill-luck had it, Lucy brought up the basket of cakes 
and held it out to Dr. West. Lionel rose to take it 
from her. 

“I was taking your name in vain, Miss Tempest,” said 
the complacent doctor. “ Did you hear me ? ” 

“No,” replied Lucy, smiling, “What about ? ” 

“I was telling Mr. Verner that in the old days I had 
deemed his choice was falling upon another, rather than 
my daughter. Do you remember, young lady ?* — in that 
long illness of his ? ” 

Lucy did remember. And the remembrance, thus called 
suddenly before her, the words thejpselves, the presence of 
Lionel, all brought to her far^iiore emotion than had arisen 
to him. Her throat heaved as with a spasm, and the 
startled colour dyed her face. Lionel saw it. ^ Sibylla 
saw it., . : : ^ 

“ It proves to us ^how we may be mistaken, Miss 
Tempest,” observed the doctor, who, from that habit of his, 
already hinted at, of never looking people in the face wliesc 
he spoke to them, had failed to qj>serve anythipg. “ I hear 
there is a probability of ^his fair hand being appropriated by 
another. One who can enhance his value by coupling it; 
with a coronet.” » ^ ^ 

“ Donk take the trouble, Ii^icy, I am holdhig it.” 

It was Lionel who spoke. In her confusion ^jhe had not 
loosed hold of cake-basket, although he had taken it. 
Quietly, impassively, in tl.*e most unruffled manner spoke 
he, smilTSfg * carelessly. Only for a moment had his 
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self-con^ol been shaken. ** Will ^ou take a biscuit, Dn 
West? he asked ; and the doctor chose one. ^ 

“ Luw, my dear, will you step here to me ?” 

The request came from the other end of the room, from 
Lady .Verner. Lionel, who was about to place the cake- 
basket on the table, slopped and held out his arm to Lucy, 
to conduct her to his mother. They went forward, utte^rly 
unconscious that Sibyjla was casting angry and jealous 
glances at them ; conscious only that those sacred feelings 
in either heart, so well hid from the world, had been stirred 
to their very depths. 

The door opened, and one of the servants entered. 
“ Mr. Jan is wanted.” 

“Who’s been taken ill now, I wonder?” cried Jan, 
descending from the arm of his mother’s sofa, where Jie 
had been perched. 

In the anteroom was Master Cheese, looking rueful. 

“There’s a message come from Squire Pidcock’s,” cried 
he in a most resentful tone. “Somebody’s to attend 
immediately. Am I to go?” 

“ I suppose you’d faint at having to go, after being up to 
Miss Hautley’s,” returned Jan. “You’d never survive the 
two, should you?” 

“ Well, you know, Jan, it’s a good mile and a half to 
Pidcock’s, and I had to go to the other place without my 
tea,” remonstrated Master Cheese. 

“ I dare say Miss Deb has given you your tea since you 
came home.” ^ 

“ But it’s not like having'it at the usual hour. And I 
couldn’t finish it in comfort, when this message came.” 

“ Be off back and finish it now, then,” said Jan. And the 
young gentleman departed with alacrity, while Jan made 
the best of his way to Squire Pidcock’s. 
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AN APPEAL TO JOHN MASSINGBIRD. 

Lionel Vewner walked hoifie with Dr. West, later in 
the evening. “What do you think of Sibylla?” was 
his fifst question, before they had ^11 quitted the 
grates. - ' 

My opinion -is not a favourable one, so f^as I can 
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judge At present,” replied Dr. West. “ She must not be 

crossed, "Mr.:. Veriier.” • ■ ■ ■ 

** Heaven is my witness tliat she is not crossed by me, 
Dr. West,” was the reply of Lionel, given more e^arnestly 
than the occasion seemed to call for: “ From the hour 
I married her, my whole life has been spent in the endeavour 
to shield her from crosses, so far af lies in the power of 
man; to cherish her in all care and tenderness. There 
are few husbands would bear with her — her peculiarities 
—as I have borne; as I will still bear. I say this to 
you, her father ; I would say it to no one else. My 
chief regret, at the wrenching from me of Verner*s Pride, 
is foy Sibylla’s sake.” 

* - My dear sir, I honestly believe you. I know what 
Sibylla was at home, fretful, wayward, and restless ; and 
tiiose tendencies are not likely to be lessened, now* disease 
has shown itself. I always feared it was in her con- 
stitution ; that, in spite of all our care, she would follow 
her sisters. They fell off and died, you may remember, 
when they seemed most blooming. People talked freely 
—as I understood at the time— about my allowing her 
so suddenly to marry Frederick Massingbird ; but my 
course was dictated by one sole motive — that it would 
give her the benefit of a sea voyage, which might prove 
invaluable to her constitution.” 

Lionel believed just as much of this as he liked. Ek*. 
West was his wife’s father, and, as such, he deferred 
to him. He remembered what had been told him by 
Sibylla ; and he remembered th*"; promise he had given 
her. ^ 

‘‘ It’s a shocking pity that you are turned from Verner’s 
Pride 1 ” resumed the doctor. t, 

“It is. But there’s no help for it.” 

“Does Sibylla grieVe after it very much? Has it any 
real effect, think you, upon her health ? — as she seemed 
to intimate,” ^ 

“She grieves, no doubt heeps ufv the grief, if 

you can understand it? Dr. West Not a da)’’ ^passes, but 
she breaks iiito lamentations over the loss, complaining 
loudly and bitterly. Whetl^|r her health wonld aoFeq'Sially 
have failed at Verner’s Pride, I am unaUe to say. I 
think it would.” ' ^ 

“John Masj^ngbird, under the circumstances, ought 
to give^t up' to you, rightfully yours. Sibylla’s 
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life — and^shei^is his own cousin — may depend uivon it; 
he ougl^t not to keep it. But fo?* the loss of the codicil, 
he would never have come to it.” ^ 

Of course he could not,” assented Lionel. ‘‘ It is that 
loss which has upset everything.” 

Dr. West fell into silence, and continued in it until his 
house was in view. Then he spoke again. 

“What will you undertake to give me, Mr. Verder, 
if I can bring John*^ Massingbird to hear reason, and 
re-establish you at Verner’s Pride ? ” 

“Not anything,” answered Lionel. “Verner’s Pride is 
John Massingbird’s according to the law; therefore it 
cannot be mine. Neither would he resign it.” 

“I wonder whether it could be done by stratagem?” 
mused Dr. West. “Could we persuade him that the 
codicil has turned up? — or something of that? It would 
be very desirable for Sibylla.” 

“If I go back to Verner’s Pride at all, sir, I go back 
by nght; neither by purchase nor by stratagem,” was the 
reply of Lionel. “Rely upon it, things set about in an 
underhand manner never prosper.” 

“I might get John Massingbird to give it up to you,” 
continued the doctor, nodding his head thoughtfully, as 
if he had some scheme afloat in it. “I might get him 
to resign it to you, rents and residence and all, and 
betake himself off. You would give me a per centage ? ” . 

“ Were John Massingbird to offer such to me to-morrow, 
of his own free will, I should decline it,” decisively returned 
Lionel. “I have suffejeed too much from Verner’s Pride 
ever to take possession of it again, except by indisputable 
right — a right in which I cannot be disturbed. Twice have 
I been turned from it, as you know. And the turning out 
has cost me more than the world deemed.” 

“But sorely you would go backf'to it if you could, for 
Sibylla’s sake ? ” 

“Were I^ a rich man, able to rent Verner’s Pride from 
John Massingbird, I might ask him to let it me, if it 
would gratify Sibylla. But, to return there as its master, 
bn sufferance, liable to be expelled again at any moment 
— nCver!’"John Massingbird Jbolds the right to Verner’s 
Pride, and hef'will exercise it, for me.” 

“Th^n you will not accept my offer — to try and get 
you back again ; and to make me a substantial honorarium 
ifidoit?” 
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I ko not understan-d you, Dr. West ^he’^guestion 
.caiinot arise..^’ 

** If I make it arise ; and carry it out ? ” 

** I beg* your pardon — No.” • ' 

It was an emphatic denial, and Dr. West may have felt 
himself foiled ; as he had been foiled i)y Jan’s confession of 
en^ty pockets, earlier in the evening. 

** Nevertheless,” observed he equaj;>iy, as he shook hands 
with Lionel, before entering his own houses “ I shall see 
John Massingbird to-morrow, and urge the hardship of 
the case upon him.” ^ — 

It was probably with that view that Dr. West proceeded 
earlyson the following morning to Verner’s Pride, after 
his night of search, instead of sleep, astonishing John 
Massingbird not a little. That gentleman was enjoying 
himself in a comfortable sort of way in his bedroom. A 
substantial breakfast was laid out on a table by the bed- 
side, while he, not risen, smoked a pipe as he lay, by 
way of whetting his appetite. Dr. West entered without 
ceremony. 

“ My stars !” uttered John, when he could believe his 
eyes. ‘Mt’s never you, Uncle West 1 Did you drop from a 
balloon?” 

Dr. West explained. That he had come over for a few 
hours’ sojourn. The state of his dear daughter Sibylla was 
giving him considerable uneasiness, and he had put himself 
to the expense and inconvenience of a journey to see her, 
and judge of her state himself. * ^ 

That there were a few triflihg inaccuraci^ in this state- 
ment, inasmuch as that his daughter’s state had had 
nothing to do with the doctor’s journey, was of little con- 
sequence. It was all one to John Massingbfrd. He 
made a hasty toilette, ,|^nd invited the doctor to Jake some 
breakfast. 

Dr, West was nothing loth. He had breakfasted 
home; but a breakfast more or less was nothing to Dr. 
West. He sat down to J:he tab]®, and took a thoice morsel 
of boned chicken on his plate. * • 

*‘John, I have come up to talk to you ^ou|; ^Serijer’s 
..pride . ^ - \ • 

“ What about it ? ” asked John, speaking wit|j his mouth 
full of devilled kidneys. • 

“The place :ifx,ionei Verner’s. 

“ HoW^’ye make out that ? ” asked John. 
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That’ codibii revoked the will- which left the eState to 
you. IE gave it to him.” , 

** But the codicil vanished,” answered John. 

*‘Tree. I was present at the consternation it excited. 
It disappeared in some unaccountably mysterious way ; but 
there’s no doubt that^Mr. Verner died, believing the estate 
would go in its direct line— to Lionel. In fact, I know he 

did. Therefore you ought to act as though the codicil were 
in existence, and resign the estate to Lionel Verner.” 

The recommendation excessively tickled the fancy of 
John Massingbird. It set him laughing for five minutes. 

‘'In short, you never ought to have attempted to enter 
upon it,” continued Dr. West. “'Will you resign it to 
him ? ” 

“Uncle West, you’ll kill me with laughter, if you joke 
like that,” was the reply. * 

“ I have little doubt that the codicil is still in existence,” 
urged Dr. West. “ I remember my impression at the time 
was that it was only mislaid, temporarily lost. If that 
codicil turned up, you would be obliged to quit.” 

“So I should,” said John, with equanimity. “Let 
Lionel Verner produce it, and I’ll vacate the next hour. 
That will never turn up : don’t you fret yourself, Uncle 
West.” 

“ Will you not resign it to him ? ” 

“No, that I won’t. Verner’s Pride is mine by law. I 
should be a simpleton to give it up,” 

“ Sibylla’s’ pining for it,’.’ resumed the doctor, trying what 
a little pathetic pleading wonld do. “ She will as surely 

die, unless she can come back to Verner’s Pride, as that you 
and I are at breakfast here.” 

“If you ask my opinion, Uncle West, I should say that 
she’d die, any way. She looks like it. She’s fading away 
just as th8 other two did. But she "won’t die a day sooner 
j^r being away from Verner’s Pride ; and she would not 
have lived an hour longer had she remained in it. That’s 
my belief.” ^ 

^ “Vernei'’s Pride never was inffended for you, John,” 
cried tj^e doctor. Some freak caused Mr. Verner to will 
it away from^Xionel j but he rame to his senses before he 
died, and r^aired the injury.” 

“Tlren 1 am so much the more obliged to the freak,” 
was the good-humoured but utiPompromiS'lng rejoinder of 
Jdhn Massingbird* 
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And libore than that Dr, West could not ^akel^of him. 
John was evidently determined to stand by Verner’s* Pride. 
The* doctor then changed his tactics, and tried a little 
business on his own account — -that of borrowing fro^ John 
Massingbird as much moneyas that gentleman would lend. 

It was not much. John, in his laughing way, protested 
he was always cleaned out” Nobody knew but himself 
—"but he did not mind hinting it to Uncle West— "-the heaps 
of money he had been obliged to ** shell out ’’ before he 
could repose in tranquillity at Verner’s Pride. There were 
back entanglements and present expenses, not to speak 
of sums spent in benevolence. 

“ Bpnevolence ?” the doctor exclaimed, 

‘‘ Yds, benevolence,” John replied with a semi-grave 
face ; he “ had had to give away an unlimited number of 
bank-notes to the neighbourhood, as a recompense for 
. having terrified it into fits.” There were times when he 

I thought he should have to come upon Lionel Verner for the 

mesne profits, he observed. A procedure which he was 
unwilling to resort to for two reasons: the reason was 
that Lionel possessed nothing to pay them with ; the other, 
that he, John, never liked to be hard. 

So the doctor had to content himself with a very trifling 
loan, compared with the sum he had fondly anticipated. 
He dropped some obscure hints that the evidence he could 
give, if he chose, with reference to the codicil, or rather 
what he knew to have been Mr. Verner’s intentions, might 
go far to deprive his nephew John of the estate. But 
his nephew only laughed at Jiim, eand could not by any 
manner of means be induced to treat the hints as serious. 

A will was a will, he said, and Verner’s Pride was 
indisputably his, « 

Altogether, taking one thing with another, Dr. West’s 
visit to Deerham had tfbt been quite so satisfactory as he 
had anticipated it might be made. After quitting John 
Massingbird, he went to Deerham Court and remained a fevf" 
hours with Sibylla. The rest of ihe dayhe divided between 
his daughters in their sitting-room, and Jan in the surgery, ^ 
taking his departure again from Deerham by the^night* 
:Train.;'; ^ * 

And Deborah and Amilly, drowned in tears, %aid his visit 
I could be compared only to the flash of a comef s tsyl ; no 
i sooner seen than'«;one agaip. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

A SIN AND A SHAME. 

As the spring advanced, sickness began to prevail in 
Deerham*. The previous autumn, the season when the 
enemy chiefiy loved to show itself, had been comparatively 
free, but he appeared to be about taking his revenge now. 
In every third house people were down with ague and 
fever. Men who ought to be strong for their daily toil, 
women whose services were wanted for their households 
and their families, children whose young frames /were 
unfitted to battle with it, were indiscriminately attacked. 
It was capricious as a summer’s wind. In some dwellings 
it would be the strongest and bravest that were singled out ; 
in some the weakest and most delicate. Jan was worked 
off his legs. Those necessary appendages to active Jan 
generally were exercised pretty weH ; but Jan could not 
remember the time when they had been worked as they 
were now. Jan grew cross. Not at the amount of work: 
it may be questioned whether Jan did not rather prefer 
that, than the contrary; but at the prevailing state of 
things. “ It’s a sin and a shame that precautions are not 
taken against this periodical sickness,” said Jan, speaking 
out more forcibly than was his wont. “ If the place were 
drained and the dwellings improved, the ague would run 
away to more congenial quarters. JTd not own Verner’s 
Pride, unless I could s1t«s5w luyself fit to be its owner.” 

The shaft may have been levelled at John Massingbird, 
but Lionel Verner took it to himself. How full of self- 
reproachjie was, he alone knew. He had had the power 
in his own hands to make these improvements, and in 
some maeiner or other he had let ^che time slip by : now, 
the power was wrested from him. It is ever so. Golden 
Opportunities come into our hands, and we look at them 
complacently^ and — do not use them. Bitter regrets, 
^sometimesi remorse, take their places when they have 
flitted away for ever; but neither the regret nor the 
remorfe can Recall the opportpytiity lost. 

Lionel pressed the necessity upon John Massingbird. It 
was all he 'could do now. John received it with complacent 
good-humour, and laughed at Lionel for imking the request. 
But that was all. „ 
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“Set about drainings Glay Lane, and ffuild yp new 
teninients in place of the old?:” cried he. “What next, 
Lionel?”; ■, 

^ * Look at the sickness the present state of things l^l-ings,” 
returned Lionel. “ It is what ought to have been altered 
years ago.” . 

‘lAh !” said John. “Why didn’t you alter it, then, when 
you had Veraer’s. Pride;? ” '■ ^ 

“ You may well ask! It was my first thought when I 
came into the estate. I would set about that ; I would set 
about other improvements. Some I did carry out, as you 
know ; but these, the most needful, I left in abeyance. It 
lies oti my conscience now.” 

They were in the study. Lionel was at the desk, some 
papers before him ; John Massingbird had lounged in for 
a chat — as he was fond of doing, to the interruption of 
Lionel. He was leaning against the door-post; his attire 
not precisely such that a gentleman might choose, who 
wished to send his photograph to make a morning call. 
His pantaloons were hitched up by a belt; braces, John 
said, were not fashionable at the diggings, and he had 
learned the comfort of doing without them ; a loose sort 
of round drab coat without tails; no waistcoat; a round 
brown hat, much bent, and a pair of slippers. Such was 
John Massingbird’s favourite costume, and he might be 
seen in it at all hours of the day. When he wanted to go 
abroad, his toilette was made, as the French say, by the 
exchanging of the slippers for boot^ and the taking in his 
hand a club stick. John’s wBiskers were growing again, 
and promised to be as fine a pair as be had worn before 
going out to Australia ; dnd now he was letting his beard 
grow, but it looked very grim and stubbly. Trut?i to say, 
a stranger passing thfough the village and citing his 
eyes on Mr. John Massingbird, would have takerv him to 
be a stable helper, rather than the master of that fine* 
place, Verner’s Pride. Just now he had a clay pipe in his 
mouth, its stem little m<^ than an inch long. 

“Do you mean to assert that you’d set alJout these* 
improvements, as you call them, were you co*ne^again 
into Verner’s Pride ? ’’ asked Be of Lionel. • 

“I believe I should. I would say unhesit^ingly that 
I should, save past experience,” continued Lionel, 
“Before my urfcle died, f knew how necessary it was 
that they^hould be made, and T as much believed that 
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I should set al^out them the instant I came into the estate, 
as that I believe I am now talking; to you. But --you 
see I did not begin them. It has taught me to be chary 
of malting assertions beforehand.” 

I suppose you think you’d do it? ” 

'‘If I know anything of my own resolution I should 
do it Were Verner’s Pride to lapse to me to-morrow, 
I believe I should set j^bout it the next day. But,” Lionel 
added after a short pause, “there’s no probability of its 
lapsing to me. Therefore I want you to set about it in 
my place.” 

“I can’t afford it,” replied John Massingbird. 

“Nonsense ! I wish I could afford things a quarter 
as well as you,” 

“I tell you I can’t,” reiterated John, taking his pipe 
from his mouth to make a spittoon of the carpet — anotlier 
convenience he had learned at the diggings. “I’m sure 
I don’t know how on earth my money goes; I never did 
know all my life how money went ; but, go it does. When 
Fred and I were little chaps, some benevolent old soul 
tipped us half a crown apiece. Mine was gone by middle- 
day, and I could not account for more than ninepence of 
it — never could to this day. Fred, at the end of a twelve- 
month’s time, had got his half-crown still snug in his 
pocket. Had Fred come into Verner’s Pride, he’d have 
lived in style on a thousand of his income yearly, and put 
by the rest.” 

He never would, Sib;glla being his wife, thought Lionel. 
But he did not say it to J ohn IMassingbird. 

“An estate, such as this, brings its duties with it, 
John,” said he. “Remember those poor people down 
, with siclfness.” 

“Both^ duty,” returned John, r, “Look here, Lionel; 
you waste your breath and your words. I have mt got 
ihe money to spend upon it ; how do you know, old fellow, 
what my private expenses may be? Arid if I had the 
money, I should not do if,” he continued. “The present 
^tate of the property was deemed good enough by Mr. 
Vewiesp; it so deemed (if we may judge by facts) by 
Mr. Lionel Werner; and it'^is deemed good enough by 
John Mas^ngbird. It is not he who’s going to have 
the CO&1; thrown upon him. So let it drop ” 

There was no resource but to let it drop ; fos* that he 
was in full earnest. Lionel saw. John continued^ 
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can save up tj;^e alterations for 3 «>urs^lf, to be 
coaimenced when you come into the property. tA nice 
hoTthe louche of outlay for you to contemplate.’* 

“I don’t look to come into it,” replied Lionel. • 

The probabilities are that you will come into, it,” 
returned John Massingbird, more seriously than he often 
Spoke. “Barring getting shot, or nfh over by a railway 
trafn, you’ll make old bones, you will. You have never 
played with your constitution; I hafe, in more ways than 
one : and in bare years I have considerably the advantage 
of you. Psha! when I am a skeleton in my coffin, you’ll 
still be a young man. You can make your cherished 
alterations then.” 

“Ydu may well say In more ways than one,” returned 
Lionel, half joking, half serious. “There’s smoking among 
the» catalogue. How many pipes do you smoke in a day ? 
Fifty?” 

“Why didn’t you say day and night? Tynn lives in per- 
petual torment lest my bed should ignite some night, 
and burn up him, as well as Verner’s Pride. I go to 
sleep sometimes with my pipe in my mouth as we do 
at the diggings. Now and then I feel half inclined 
to make a gush back there. It suited me better than 
this.” 

Lionel bent over some papers that were before him — a 
hint that he had business to do. Mr. Massingbird did 
not take it. He began filling his pipe again, scattering 
the tobacco on the ground wholesale in the process, and 
talking at the same time. ^ • 

“I say, Lionel, why did old Verner leave the place away 
from you ? Have you ever wondered ? ” 

Lionel glanced up at him in surprise. » 

“Have I ever ceased wondering, you might have said, 

I don’t know why he diB. ” • 

“ Did he never give you a reason — or an explanation? ” 
“Nothing of the sort. Except — ^yes, except a trifleT 

Some time after his death, Mrs. Tj-mn discovered a 
formidable-looking packet in one of his drawers, sealed* 
and directed to me. She thought it was the njjssing 
codicil ; so did I, until I op^ed it. It proVSd t?) confain 
nothing but a glove ; one of my old glovef, and a few 
lines from my uncle. They were to the ^effec4: that 
when I received the gjpve I should know why he 
disinherit^ me.” 
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‘‘Andt did^ you know?” asked John M 
applying a light to his pipe. *’ 

‘‘Not in the least. It left the affair more obscure, if 
possibly, than it had been before. I suppose I never 
shall know now.” 

“Never’s a long day,” cried John Massingbird, “But 
you told me about tMs glove affair before.” 

“Did I? Oh, I remember. When you first returned. 
That is all the explanation I have ever had.” 

“It was not much,” said John. “Dickens take this 
pipe I It won’t draw. Where’s my knife ? ” 

Not finding his knife, about him, he went off to look 
for it, dragging his slippers along the hall in his usual 
lazy fashion. Lionel, glad of the respite, applied himself 
.to his work. 

CHAPTER LXXX. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT GONE BY. 

One was dying in Deerham, but not of ague, and that was 
old Matthew Frost. Matthew was dying of old age, to 
which we must all succumb, if we live Iqng enough. 

April was in, and the fever and ague were getting better. 
News was, brought to Lionel one morning that old Matthew 
was not expected to last through the day. Jan entered the 
breakfast-room at Deerham Court and told him so. Lionel 
had been starting to Verner’s Pride ; but he changed his 
course towards Clay Lane. ^ 

“Jan,” said he, as he was turning away, “I wish you’d 
go up and see Si%lla. I am sure she is very ill.” 

“I’ll gx) if you like,” said Jan. “But there’s no use in 
it. She won’t listen to a word I say, or attend to a single 
direction^that I give. Hayes told fne, when he came over 
last week, that it was the same with him. She persists to 
^im, as she does to me, that she has no need of medicine or 
care ; that is quite wevll.” 

“I am^ware she persists in itf” replied Lionel, “but I 
^feel sure she is very ill.” 

‘^I^kntiw^he is,” said J^. “She’s worse than folks 
think for. Perhaps you amongst them, Lionel. I’ll go up 
to he](;.” He turned back to the house as he spoke, and 
Lionel went on to Clay Lane. ^ 

Old Matthew was lying on his bed, very peaceful— 
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peaceful as to his inward-and his outward state. ^Though 
exceedingly iveaky gradually sinking, he retained both 
speech and intellect : he was passing away without pain, 
and with his faculties about him. What a happ]/* death- 
bed, when all is peace within! His dim eyes lighted up 
with pleasure when he saw Mr, Werner. 

‘iHave you come to see the last 01 me, sir?’* he asked, 
as Lionel took his hand. . 

** Not quite the last yet, I hope, Matthew.” 

** Don’t hope it, sir ; nor wish it, neither,” returned the 
old man, lifting his hand with a deprecatory movement. 

Fm on the threshold of a better world, sir, and Fd not 
turn %ck to this, if God was to give me the choice of it. 
Fm going to my rest, sir. Like as my bed has waited for 
me and been welcome to me after a hard day’s toil, so is 
m/ rest now at hand after my life’s toil. It is as surely 
waiting for me as ever was my bed ; and I am longing to 
get to it.” ! 

Lionel looked down at the calm, serene face, fair and 
smooth yet. The skin was drawn tight over it, especially 
over the well- formed nose, and the white locks fell on the 
pillow behind. It may be wrong to say there was a holy 
expression pervading the face; but it certainly gave that 
impression to Lionel Verner, 

I wish all the world — when their time comes — could die 
as you are dying, Matthew ! ” he exclaimed, in the impulse 
pf his heart. 

** Sir, all mighty if they’d only live for it. It’s many a 
year ago now, Mr. Lionel, that I leSrned to make a friend 
of God : He has stood me in good need. And those that 
do learn to make a friend of Him, sir, don’t fear to go 
: to Him.”' ^ • i 

Lionel drew forward g. chair and sat down in it.^ The old 
man continued — * 

Things seemed to have been smoothed for me in g. 
wonderful manner, sir. My great trouble, of late years, 
has been Robin. I feared how i? might be wi?h him when 
I went away and left lum here alone ; for youlmow the^ 
queer way he has been, in, sir, since that grea^ mj^sfortijpe ; 
and I have been a bit of a c%eck on him, hoping him, as 
may be said, within bounds. Well, that troi^le is done 
away for me, sir j^Robin he has got his mind at re^t, and 
he won’t break tSut again^i In a short while I am in hopes 
he’ll be qawte what he used to be#” . , ... 
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: *^Matche\?5^ it was my firm Intention to continue your 
annuitf to Robin,” spoke Lionel. I am sorry the power 
to do so has been taken from me. You know that it will 
not re?!^t with me now, but with Mr. Massingbird. I fear 
he is not likely to continue it” 

‘‘Don’t regret it,^ir. Robin, I say, is growing to bean 
industrious man again, and he can get a living well. he 
had stopped a half-da^ed-do-notbing, he might have wanted 
that, or some other help ; but it isn’t so. His trouble’s at 
rest, and his old energies are coming back to him. It seems 
to have left my mind at leisure, sir ; and I can go away, 
praying for the souls of my poor daughter and of Frederick 
Massingbird.” ..j* 

The name — Ms — aroused the attention of Lionel ; more, 
perhaps, than he would have cared to confess. But his voice 
and manner retained their quiet calmness. 

“What did you say, Matthew ? ” 

“It was him, sir; Mr. Frederick Massingbird. It was 
nobody else.” 

Down deep in Lionel Verner’s heart there had lain a 
conviction, almost ever since that fatal night, that the man 
had been no other than the one now spoken of, the younger 
Massingbird, Why the impression should have come to 
him he could not have told at the time ; something, perhaps, 
in Frederick’s manner had given rise to it. On the night 
before John Massingbird’s departure for Australia, after the 
long interview he had held with Mr. Verner in the study, 
which was broken in u^on by Lionel on the jiart of Robin 
Frost, the three young men^— the Massingbirds and Lionel 
— had subsequently remained together, discussing the 
tragedy. In that interview it was that a sudden doubt of 
Frederick Massingbird entered the mind of Lionel, It was 
impossibjp for him to tell why. only knew that the 
impression — nay, it were more correct to say the conviction, 
«Reized hold upon him, never to be eradicated. Perhaps 
something strange in Frederick’s manner awoke it. Lionel 
surmised ne'e how far his%uilt m;ght have extended ; but 
^'that he ^^as the guilty one, he fully believed. It was not 
hisr b«si%ess^to proclaim this ; had it been a ceitainty, 
instead of ^ fancy, Lionel 1/ould not have made it his 
business, ^ut when ^ Frederick Massingbird was on the 
point ‘^of marrying ' Sibylla, then Lionel partially broke 
through his reserve, ^nd asked Wm whetlilr he had nothing 
on his conscience that ought to prevent his nmkbtg hi» 
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wife. I^ederick answered freely and frankly, to alFappeai*- 
ance^ and for the moment Lionel’s doubts were dissipated : 
only, however, to return afterwards with increased force. 
Consequently he was not surprised to hear this said, Uhough 
surprised at Matthew Frost’s knowing it. 

“How did you hear it, Matthew?” b.e asked. 

‘^^obin got at it, sir. Poor Robin, he was altogether 
on the wrong scent for a long while^ thinking it was Mr, 
John; but it’s set right now, and ^Robin, he’s at ease. 
May Heaven have mercy upon Frederick Massingbird !” 

Successful rival though he had proved to him, guilty 
man that he had been, Lionel heartily echoed the prayer. 
He asked no more questions of the old man upon the 
subject, but afterwards, when he was going out, he met 
Robin and stopped him. 

** Robin, what is this that your father has been telling 
me about Frederick Massingbird ? ” 

^‘Only to think of it ! ” was Robin’s response, growing 
somewhat excited. think how our ways get balked I 

I had swore to be revenged — ^as you know, sir — and now 
the power of revenge is took from me 1 He’s gone where 
my revenge can’t reach him. It’s of no good — I see it — 
for us to plan.# Our plans ’ll never be carried out, if they 
donk please God.” . 

And it was Frederick Massingbird ? ” 

**It was Frederick Massingbird,” assented Robin, his 
breath coming thick and fast with agitation. *‘We had 
got but one little ewe lamb, and he must leave the world 
j that was open to him, and pkk hdt up, and destroy her ! 

I ain’t calm yet to talk of It, sir.” i 

** But how did you ascertain this ? Your suspicions, you 
know, were directed to Mr. John Massingbird: ’^^rongly, 
as I believed ; as I told jou,” ^ 

‘‘Yes, they were wrong,” said Robin. “ I was put upon 
the wrong scent: but not wilfully. You might i*emenibei^ 
a dairy wench that lived at Verner’s Pride in them days, 
sir — Dolly, her name was ; she tHat went and ‘^ot married 
i after to Joe Stubbs, MrT Bitterworth’s wagoner.’* It was* 
she told me, sir. I used to be up there a ^oo(Lbi^with 
Stubbs, and one day when Itwas sick and Hji there, the 
wife told me she had seen one of the gentlemen ^ome from 
the Willow Pool that past night, I pressed her to t?jll me 
which of them, alid at firs^ she said she couldn’t, and then 
she said i^Pwas Mr, John. I never thought but she told me 
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right, but it^seems — as she confesses now««-that ilhe only 
fixed cfn him to satisfy me> and because she thought he 
was dead, over in Australia, and it wouldn’t matter if’ she 
did say it. I worried her life out over it, she says ; and 
it’s like I did. She says now, if she was put upon her 
Bible oath, she coujdn’t say which of the gentlemen it 
was, more nor the other but she did see one of ’em.” j, 

*^But this is not telling me how you know it to have 
been Mr. Frederick, Kobin.” 

** I learned it from Mr. John,” was the reply. “ When he 
come back I saw him ; I knew it was him ; and I got a 
gun and watched for him. I meant to take my revenge, 
sir. Roy, he- found me out ; and in a night or he 
brought me face to face with Mr. John, and Mr. John he 
told me the truth. But he’d only tell it me upon my giving 
him my promise not to expose his brother. So I’m balked 
even of that revenge. I had always counted on the expos- 
ing of the man,” added Robin in a dreamy tone, as if he 
were looking back into the past ; when I thought it was 
Mr. John, I only waited for Luke Roy to come home, that 
I might expose him. I judged that Luke, being so much 
with him in Australia, might have heard a slip word drop 
as would confirm it. Somehow, though I thought Dolly 
Stubbs spoke truth, I didn’t feel so sure of her as to noise 
it abroad.” 

I “You say it was Mr. John Massingbird who told you it 
was his brother ? ” 

i “ He told me, sir. He told me at Roy’s, when he was 
a-hiding there. When the fcflks here was going mad about 
the ghost, I knowed who the ghost was, and had my laugh 
at ’em. It seemed that I could laugh then,” added Robin, 
looking %t Mr* Verner, as if he deemed an apology for the 
words necessary. “ My mind was at rest.” 

Did a thought cross Lionel Verner that John Massingbird, 
binding his own life in peril from Robin’s violence, had 
thrown the blame upon his brother falsely? It might 
have done ^o, but for hfe own deeply-rooted suspicions. 
^That Jolih would not be scrupulously regardful of truth, 
he^eiievj^d, ;^here his own turn was to be served. Lionel, 
at any rate, ^It that he should like, for his own satisfaction, 
to have matter set at rest, and he took his way to 
Verne^s Pride - ^ 

John Massingbird, costunre not improved in elegance, 
or his clay pipe in length, was lounging at his eCTse on one 
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of the amber damask sal^n couches of the dfawiil^room, 
his ^eet on the back of a proximate chair, and his slippers 
fallen off on the carpet. A copious tumbler of rum-and** 
water— his favourite beverag^e since his return— on a 
table, handy; and there he lay enjoying his ease. 

“Hollo, old fellow! How are you was his greeting 
to Liooeh given without changing his position in the least. 

Massingbird, I want to speak to you,” rejoined Lionel. 

“ I have been to see old Matthew Frost, and he has said 

something which surprises me- ” ' 

‘‘The old man’s about to make a start of it, I hear,” was 
the interruption of Mr. Massingbird. 

“ H« cannot last long. He has been speaking^ — naturally 
—of that unhappy business of his daughter’s. He lays it 
to the door of Frederick ; and Robin tells me he had the 
information from you.” 

“ I was obliged to give it him, in self-defence,” said John 
Massingbird. “The fellow had got it into his head, in 
some unaccountable manner, that I was the black sheep, 
and was prowling about with a gun, ready capped and 
loaded, to put a bullet into me. I don’t set so much store 
by my life as some fidgets do, but it’s not pleasant to be 
shot off in th^ft summary fashion. So I sent for Mr. Robin 
and satisfied him that he was making the same blunder 
that Deerham just then was making-— mistaking one 
brother for the other.” 

“ PFhj it Frederick? ” 

“ It was.” ^ 

“ Did you know it at the tirUe ? ’ 

“ No. Never suspected him at all.” 

“Then how did you learn it afterwards ? ” 

John Massingbird took his legs from the chair. *He rose, 
and brought himself to^n anchor on a seat facing Lionel, 
puffing still at his incessant pipe. 

“ I don’t mind trusting you, old chap, being one of u% 
and I couldn’t help trusting Robin Frost. Roy, he knew 
it before — at least, his "^ife did f Which amoi?nts to some- 
thing of the same ; and she spoke of it to mL I have^ 
ordered them to keep a close tongue, under p^n ofeurr^ieard- 
of penalties — which I slioul# never inflict ; b«t it’s as well 
to let poor Fred’s memory rest in quiet and good odour. I 
believe honestly ^’s the only scrape of the sort he ever got 
into. He was cold and ca^itious.” 
i “ But IfSw did you learn tt ? ** reiterated dLionel. C' 
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“ ril ticll 3%u. I learned it frosi Luke Roy.” 

‘‘Fi^rn Luke Roy I” repeated Lionel, more at sea^han 
before* 

you remember that I had sent Luke on to London 
a few days before this happened? He was to get things 
forward for our voj^age. He was fou—as the French say 
—after Rachel; and what did he do but come back again 
in secret, to get a last look at her, perhaps a word. It 
happened to be this'^very night, and Luke was a partial 
witness to the scene at the Willow Pond. He saw and 
heard her meeting with Frederick ; heard quite enough to 
know that there was no chance for him ; and he was 
stealing away, leaving Fred and Rachel at the termination 
of their quarrel, when he met his mother. She knew him, 
it seems, and to that encounter we are indebted for her 
display when before Mr, Verner, and her lame account of 
the ‘ghost’ You must recollect it She got up the ghost 
tale to excuse her own terror ; to throw the scent off Luke. 
The woman says her life, since, has been that of a martyr, 
ever fearing that suspicion might fall upon her son. She 
recognised him beyond doubt; , and nearly died with the 
consternation. He glided off, never speaking to her, but 
the fear and consternation remained. She recognised, too, 
she says, the voice of Frederick as the one that was 
quarrelling ; but she did not dare confess it. For one 
thing, she knew not how far Luke might be implicated,” 

Lionel leaned his brow on his hand, deep in thought. 
“How far was Frederick implicated?” he asked in a low 
tone. “Did he — did hS put ^er into the pond ? ” 

“ No ! ” burst forth John Massingbird, with a vehemence 
that sent the ashes of his pipe flying. “Fred would not 
be guilty of such a crime as that, any more than you or 
1 would. He had — he had madep.vows to the girl, and 
broken ttiem ; and that was the extent of it. No such 
^reat sin, after all, or it wouldn’t be so fashionable a one,” 
carelessly added John Massingbird. 

Lionel waited in silencef ^ 

^ “By what Luke could gather,” went on John, “it 
apge^*ed that Rachel had seen Fred that night with his 
cousin ^ibyl"^ — your wife nf)w. What she had seen or 
heard, goodness knows ; but enough to prove to her that 
Fred’S' reaF love was given to Sibylla, that she was his 
contemplated wife. It droves Rachel ^inad : Fred had 
probably filled %er up with the idea that the lr::^nour was 
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destine#for herself,' ■ Meg -are "deceivers ever^ an<f women 
soft,. yoU' know.', :Xion:eL” . , • 

*‘5lnd they quarrelied over it? ” 

“They quarrelled over it. Rachel j awakened out^of her 
credulity, met him with bitter reproaches. Luke could not 
hear what was said towards its close. The meeting — no 
doubt a concerted one—had been in that grove in view of 
the* Willow Fond, the very spot that Master Luke had 
chosen for his own hiding-place. Ti^y left it and walked 
towards yerner’s Pride, disputing vehemently ; Roy made 
off the other way, and the last he saw of them, when they 
were nearly out of sight, was a final explosion, in wdiich 
they parted. Fred set off to run towards Verner’s Pride, 
and Rachel came flying back towards the pond. There’s 
not a shadow of doubt that in her passion, her unhappy 
state of feeling, she flung herself in ; and if Luke had only 
waited two minutes longer, he might have been in at the 
death— as we say by the foxes. That’s the solution of 
what has puzzled Deerham for years, Lionel.” 

“ Could Luke not have saved her ? ” 

“ He never knew she was in the pond. Whether the 
unexpected sight of his mother scared his senses away, he 
has often wondered ; but he heard neither the splash in the 
water nor the shriek. He made off, pretty quick, he says, 
for fear his mother should attempt to stop him, or proclaim 
his presence aloud— an inconvenient procedure, since he 
was supposed to be in London. Luke never knew of her 
death until we were on the voyage. I got to London only 
in time^to go on board the sl^p in#the docks, and we had 
been out for days at sea before he learned that Rachel was 
dead, or 1 that Luke had been down, on the sly, to Deer- 
ham. I had to get over that precious sea-sicknq^s before 
entering upon that, or any other talk, I can tell you. It’s 
a shame it should atta(3k men I ” ^ 

“I suspected Fred at the time,” said Lionel. 

“You did ! Well, I did not. My suspicions had turnd?! 
to a very different quarter.” • ^ 

“Upon whom?” » , ^ 

“Oh, bother ! where’s the good of ripping it up, now iVs 
over and done with ? ” retox'te^ John Massinglsird.^** Th^e’s 
the paper of baccy by your elbow, chum. Ch'?lck it here,” 
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^ CHAPTER LXXXI. 

' ■ <"1 . 

# A CRISIS IN SIBYLLA'S LIFE. 

Sibylla Verner improved neither in health nor in temper. 
Body and mind were alike diseased. As the spring Jiad 
advanced, her weakness appeared to increase ; the symptoms 
of consumption became more palpable. She would not 
allow that she was ill ; she, no doubt, thought that there was 
nothing serious the matter with her ; nothing, as she told 
everybody, but the vexing after Verner's Pride. 

Dr. West had expressed an opinion that her irritability, 
which she could neither conceal nor check, was the result 
of her state of health. He was very likely right. One 
thing was certain ; that since she grew weaker and worse, 
this unhappy frame of mind had greatly increased. The 
whole business of her life appeared to be to grumble, to be 
cross, snappish, fretful. If her body was diseased, most 
decidedly her temper was also. The great grievance of 
quitting Verner’s Pride she made a plea for the indulgence 
of every complaint under the sun. She could no longer 
gather a gay crowd of visitors around her ; she had lost the 
opportunity with Verner’s Pride ; she could no longer 
indulge in unlimited orders for new dresses and bonnets, 
and other charming adjuncts to the toilette, without 
reference to how they were to be paid for ; she had not a 
dozen servants at her beck and call ; and if she wanted to 
pay a visit, there was nf# elegant equipage, the admiration 
of all beholders, to convey her. She had lost all with 
Verner's Pride. Not a day — scarcely an hour — passed, but 
one or other, or all of these vexations, were made the 
subject of fretful, open repining. Not to Lady Verner— 
Sibylla Would not have dared to annoy her ; not to Decima 

f r to Lucy ; but to her husband. How weary his ear was, 
ow weary his spirit, no tongue could tell. "She tried him 
in every way — she did nCthing but find fault with him. 
(.When he ' Stayed out, she grumbfed at him for staying, 
meetis^g him^with reproaches on his entrance; when he 
remained*^ in^^he grumbled him. In her sad frame of 
mind it was essential — there are frames of mind in which 
it ts essential, as the medical men will tell you, where the 
sufferer cannot help it — that she j^hould h^e some object on 
whom to vent hei: irritability. Not being in her own house. 
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there : Iras; but her hiAsband..; '-He. ^ was iie, inly one 
su^ciently nearly connected with her to wh#m the 
courtesies of life could be dispensed with ; and therefore he 
came in for it all. At Verner’s Pride there would hafe been 
her: servants to share it with him,; ,at Dr. /West’s there 
would, have been her sisters,;,, at Lady Verner’s "there was 
heij husband alone. Times upon tim^ Lionel felt inclined 
to run away ; as the disobedient boys run to sea. 

The little hint, dropped by Dr. WSst, touching the past, 
had not been without its fruits in Sibylla’s mind. It lay and 
smouldered there. Lionel been attached to Lucy? — 

had there been love-scenes, love-making between them? 
SibylJa asked herself the questions ten times in a day. Now 
and then she let drop a sharp, acrid bit of venom to him 
^his ‘‘old love, Lucy.” Lionel would receive it with 
impassibility, never answering. 

On the day spoken of in the last chapter, when Matthew 
Frost was dying, she was more ill at ease, more intensely 
irritable, than usual. Lady Verner had gone with some 
friends to Heartburg, and was not expected home until 
night ; Decima and Lucy walked out in the afternoon, and 
Sibylla was alone, Lionel had not been home since he 
went out in the morning to see Matthew Frost, The fact 
was Lionel "Ibad had a busy day of it ; what with old 
Matthew and what with his conversation with John 
Massingbird afterwards, certain work which ought to have 
been done in the morning he had left till the afternoon. It 
was nothing unusual for him to be out all day ; but Sibylla 
was choosing to make his being o^t on this day an unusual 
grievance. As the hours of 1:he afternoon passed on and 
on, and it grew late, and nobody appeared, she could 
scarcely suppress her temper, her restlessness. She was 
a bad one to be alone ; had never liked to be a!ox?e for five 
minutes in her life; ^d thence perhaps the sec^^et of her 
having made so much of a companion of her maid, Benoite. 
In point of fact, Sibylla Verner had no resources withwn 
herself ; and she made up for the want by indulging in her 
naturally bad temper. • 

Where were they? Where was Decima? Where was* 
Lucy ? Above allg where was Lionel ? Sibjila, jioW bgiog 
able to answer the question, suddenly beg^n to get up 
a pretty little plot of imagination-— -that Lucy and Liorse) 
'.were somewhere together.,; ■ Had Sibylla possess^sd onr 
‘■of" Sam Weller’s* patent ’#elf-acting , microscopes, 'able ’to 
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aflford a S view through space and stairs and deaS doors, 
she have seen Lionel seated alone in the sj;^dy 

at Verner’s Pride, amidst his leases and papers; and 
Lucy in Clay Lane, paying visits with Decima from 
cottage to cottage. Not possessing one of those admirable 
instruments — if somebody at the West End would but 
set up a stock of them for sale, what a lot of custon^ers 
he’d have ! — Sibylla was content to cherish the mental 
view she had conjured up, and to improve upon it. All 
the afternoon she kept improving upon it, until she worked 
herself up to that agreeable pitch of distorted excite- 
ment when the mind does not know what is real, and 
, what fancy. It was a regular April day ; one of sunshine 
■ and storm ; now the sun shining out bright and clear ; 
now, the rain pattering against the panes ; and Sibylla 
wandered from room to room, upstairs and down, ^as 
stormy as the weather. 

Had her dreams been types of fact ? Upon glancing 
from the window, during a sharper shower than any they 
had yet had, she saw her husband coming in at the large 
gates, Lucy Tempest on his arm, over whom he was hold- 
ing an umbrella. They were walking slowly ; conversing, 
as it seemed, ^confidentially. It was quite> enough for 
Mrs, Verner. 

But it was a very innocent, accidental meeting, and 
the confidential conversation was only about the state 
of poor old Matthew Frost. Lionel had taken Clay Lane 
on his road home for the purpose of inquiring after old 
Matthew, There, standfing im. the kitchen, he found Lucy, 
Decima was with the old man, and it was uncertain how 
long she would stay with him ; and Lucy, who had no 
umbrella^ was waiting for the shower to be over to get 
back to Deerham Court. Lionel ofppred her the shelter of 
his. As they advanced through the courtyard, Lucy saw 
^ibylla at the small drawing-room window — the anteroom, 
as it was called — and nodded a smiling greeting to her. 
She did not rtiturn it, and Lionel saw that his wife looked 
black as night. '' 

Th^ came in, Lucy untying her bpnnet-strings, and 
addressing Sj^Sylla in a pleasa^at tone — 

‘‘What a sharp storm!” she said. “And I think it 
means *'^to last, for there seems no sign of its clearing up. 
I don’t.know how I should have^ome, but^for Mr. Verner’s 
umbrella.” ^ o 
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‘;J^Dedma is with old Matthew Frost,” continued Lucy, 
passing into the drawing-room ; **she desired that we 
would not wait dinner for her.” ^ • 

: Then began Sibylla. She turned upon Lionel in a state 

^ of perfect fury, her temper, like a torrent, bearing down all 
I before it — all decency, all consideration. 

; “ Where have you been? You and she ? ” 

“Do you allude to Lucy ?” he asSed, pausing before he 
replied, and looking at her with surprise. “ We have been 
nowhere. I saw her at old Frosty's as I came by, and 
i brought her home.” 

“ It is a falsehood I ” raved Sibylla. “You are carrying 
on a secret intimacy with each other. I have been blind 
^ iono- enough, but- — — ” 

^ •Lionel caught her arm, pointing in stern silence to the 

drawing-room door, which was not closed, his white face 
; betraying his inward agitation. 

I “ She is there 1 ” he whispered, “ She can hear you.” 

I But Sibylla’s passion was terrible — not to be controlled. 

I All the courtesies of life were lost sight of — its social 

I usages were as nothing. She flung Lionel’s hand away 

I from her. m 

“I hope she can hear me I ” broke like a torrent from 
her trembling lips. “ It is time she heard, and others also ! 
i I have been blind, I say, long enough. But for papa, I 
; might have gone on in my blindness to the end.” 

I How was he to stop it? That Lucy must hear every 

word as plainly as he did, h# kn^ ; words that fell upon 
I his ear, and blistered them. There was no egress for her 

I — no other door — she was there in a cage, as may be said. 

He did what was the best to be done under ike circum- 
stances ; he walked into the presence of Lucy, leaving 
Sibylla to herself, ^ ^ 

At least it might have been the best in some cases. It 
was not in this. Sibylla, lost in that .moment to all sense 
of the respect due to herself, • to her husbund, to Lucy, 
allowed her wild fancies, her passion, to over-nmster everjf- 
thing; and she followed him in. Her eyes blazi^^ her 
cheeks aflame, she planted ^lerself in front c^Li?cy. 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself, Lucy Tempest, to 
wile my husband from me^?” . T - % 

Lucy looked l^erfectlysagliast. That she thought Mrs. 
Verner 4ad suddenly gone mad, may be excused to hen 
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A moveif^ent^f fear escapedjher, ^nd she drew invCluntary 
nearer 4o Lionel, as if for protection. 

No I you shaVt go to him I There has been en^gh 
of it. jJTou shall not side with him against me I He is my 
husband 1 How dare you forget it 1 You are killing me 
amongst you. ” 

“I — don’t — know* — what — you — mean, Mrs, Verner,” 
gasped Lucy, the words coming in jerks from' tier 
bloodless Ups. 

‘‘Can you deny that he cares for you more than he 
does for me? That you care for him in return? Can 
not you ” 

“Be silent, Sibylla!” burst forth Lionel, “ Do^ you 
know that you are speaking to Miss Tempest ? ” ^ " 

“ I won’t be silent I ” she reiterated, her voice rising to a 
scream, “Who is Lucy Tempest that you should care for 
her ? You know you do 1 and you know that you meant 

to marry her once ! Is it ” 

Pushing his wife on a chair, though gently, with one 
arm, Lionel caught the hand of Lucy, and placed it within 
the other, his chest heaving with emotion. He led her out 
of the room and through the anteroom, in silence to the 
door, halting there. She was shaking all over, and the 
tears were coursing down her cheeks. He took both her 
hands in his, his action one of . deprecating entreaty, his 
words falling in the tenderest accents from between his 
bloodless lips. 

“ Will you hear for my sake, Lucy ? She is my wife. 
Heaven knows, upon any other I would retort the 
insult.” ^ ^ 

How Lucy’s heart was wrung! — wrung for him. The 
insult to herself she could afford to ignore ; being innocent, 
it fell with veiy slender force ; but she felt keenly for his 
broken peace. Had it been to save^er life, she could not 
help returning the pressure of his hand as she looked up 
to him her affirmative answer ; and she saw no wrong or 
Iwm in the pressure. Lionel closed the door upon her, 
and returned ^ his wife. 

^ A change had come over Sibylla.'^ She had thrown her- 
self at^full length on a sofa, and was beginning to sob. 
He '^ent dp tC her, and spok% gravely, not unkindly, his 

arms folded before him. - 

“ Sibylla, "^when is this line of conduct to cease ? I am 
neiiirly wearied out— ‘•nearlyi’’ he repeated* putting hi* hand 
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to his irowv '‘V^wearied'- ciw could' heaii the|exposure 

for myself, I cannot bear it for my wife.” ^ 9 

5 *he rose up and sat down on the sofa facing him. The 
hectic of her cheeks had turned to scarlet. « 

“You do love her! You care for her more than you 
care for me. Can you deny it ? ” 

“ What part of my conduct has evel told you so ??’ 

don’t care for conduct,” she fractious! y retorted, “I 
remember what papa said, and that% enough. .He said he 
saw how it was in the old days^ — that you loved her. What 
business had you to love her ? ” 

“ Stay, Sibylla ! Carry your reflections back, and answer 
youi:seif. In those old days, when both of you were before 
m to choose-— at any rate, to I chose you, leaving her. 

Is it not a sufficient answer?” 

•Sibylla threw back her head on the sofa-frame, and 
began to cry. 

“ From the hour that I made you my wife, I have striven 
to do my duty by you, tenderly as husband can do it. Why 
do you force me to reiterate this declaration, which I have 
made before ? ” he added, his face working with emotion. 

Neither by word nor action have I been false to you. I 
have never, Jcr the briefest moment, been guilty behind your 
back of that which I would not be guilty of in your 
presence. No ! my allegiance of duty has never swerved 
from you. So help me Heaven P' 

“ You can’t swear to me that you don’t love her ?” was 
Sibylla’s retort. 

It appeared that he did n<5yt intend to swear it. He went 
and stood against the mantel-piece, in his old favourite 
attitude, leaning his elbow oh it and his face upon his hand 
— a face that betrayed his inward pain. Sibylla began 
again : to tantalise him seemed a necessity of her life. 

“I might have ejected trouble when I ccStisented to 
marry you* Rachel Frost’s fate might have taught me the 
lesson.” ■ • ^ ‘ . 

“ Stay,” said Lionel, lifting his head. ^‘It is not the 
first hint of the sort %at you have given me. Tell nie 
honestly what it is you mean.” ^ 

“You need not ask ; yo^ know alreadyr RfechellDwed 
her disgrace to you.” ^ 

Lionel paused a moment before he rejoined. When he 
did, it was in a' quiet ton§. 

“ D040U speak from your'own^'dpmlon ? ” • 
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**No, li|<don|t. The secret was intrusted to me.’^ ' 

** By whom? You must tell me, Sibylla.” 

don’t know why I should not,” she slowly said, as if 
in delib^.ration. ** My husband trusted me with it.” 

“Do you allude to Frederick Massingbird ? ” asked 
Lionel, in a tone whose coldness he could not help. 

“Yes, I do. Ke^was my husband,” she resentfull}i 
added. “One day, on the voyage to Australia, he dropped 
a word that made me think he knew something about that 
business of Rachel’s, and I teased him to tell me who 
it was who had played the rogue. He said it was Lionel 
Verner.” 

A pause. But for Lionel’s admirable disposition, how 
terribly he might have retorted upon her, knowing wHat he 
had learned that day. 

. “ Did he tell you I had completed the roguery by pushing 
her into the pond?” he inquired. 

“ I don’t know. I don’t remember. Perhaps he did.” 

“And — doubting it — you could marry me!” quietly 
remarked Lionel. 

She made no answer. 

“.Let me set you right on that point once for all, then,” 
he continued. “ I was innocent as you. I had nothing to 
do with it. Rachel and her father were held in too great 
respect by my uncle — nay, by me, I may add — for me to 
offer her anything but respect. You were misinformed, 
Sibylla.” 

She laughed scornfully. “ It is easy to say so.” 

' “As it was for Frederick Massingbird to say to you what 
he did.” ^ 

“If it came to the choice,” she retorted, “I’d rather 
believe than you.” 

Bitter aggravation lay in her tone, bitter aggravation in 
her gesturrs). Was Lionel tempted to forget himself? — to 
set her right ? If so, he beat the temptation down. All 
min would not have been so forbearing. 

“Sibylla, I Jtiave told you/.ruth,” he simply said. 

“Which, is as much as to say that Fred told ” she 

was vehemently beginning when the words were stopped 
by tlfe entrUncerof John Massit^gbird. John, caught in the 
shower near Deerham Court, made no scruple of running 
to it for ^shelter, and was in time to witness Sibylla’s angry 
tones and inflamed face. ^ ^ 

What prsuciialy happtncd Lionel could never afterwards 
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recall.^ He remembered John’s , free and e%sy ^lutation, 
‘‘ghat’s the row?” — he remembered Sibylla’s tSrrent oif 
words In answer. As little given to reticeiice or delicacy 
in the presence of her cousin, as she had been»in that 
of Lucy Tempest, she renewed her accusation of her 
husband with regard to Rachel: sh^ called on him — John 
“t|:o bear testimony that Fred was truthful. And Lionel 
remembered little more until he saw Sibylla lying back 
gasping, the blood pouring from her mouth. 

John Massingbird—perhaps in his eagerness to contra- 
dict her as much as in his regard to make known the truth 
—had answered her all too effectually before Lionel could 
stop'Jiim; Words that burned into the brain of Sibylla 
Verner, and turned the current of her life’s pulses. 

It was her husband of that voyage, Frederick Massing- 
bird, who had brought the evil upon Rachel, who had 
been with her by the pond that night. 

As the words left John Massingbird’s lips, she rose up, 
and stood staring at him. Presently she essayed to speak, 
but not a sound issued from her drawn lips. Whether 
passion impeded her utterance, or startled dismay, or 
whether it may have been any physical impediment, , it 
was evidenW:hat she could not get the words out. 

Fighting her hands on tlie empty air, fighting for 
breath or for speech, so she remained for a passing 
space ; and then the blood began to trickle from her mouth. 
The excitement had caused her to burst a blood-vessel. 

Lionel crossed over to her : her best support. He held 
her in his arras, tenderly ^nd l:onsiderately, as though 
she had never given him an unwifely word. Stretching 
out his other hand to the bell, he rang it loudly. And then 
he looked at Mr. Massingbird. ’ ** 

Run for your Hfe.,^’ he whispered. Get Ja^ here.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIL 

tryIng ON wreaths; ° * 

. . ■ , 

The months went on, and^eerham was in^a commotion : 
not the Clay Lane part of it, of whom I thmk you have 
mostly heard, by^t that more refined if less useful ^portion, 
represented by Lady Verr>er, the Elmsleys, the Bitterworths, 
and alli»r of the aristocracy congregatJt?g in its environs# 




im 

Sutwmfir hsE! longf come in, and was now on the wane; 
and Si/ Edmund H^iutley, the only son and heir ofrSir 
Rufus, was expected home. He had quitted the service, 
had niCde the overland route, and was now halting in 
Paris; but the day of his arrival at Deerham Hal! was 
fixed. And this caused the commotion : for it had pleased 
Miss Hautley to determine to welcome him with a fiie 
and ball, the like of v^hich for splendour had never been 
heard of in the county. ’ 

Miss Hautley was a little given to have an opinion of 
her own, and to hold to it. Sir Rufus had been the same. 
Their friends called it firmness; their enemies obstinacy. 
The only sister of Sir Rufus, not cordial with him during 
his life, she had invaded the Hall as soon as the life had 
left him, quitting her own comfortable and substantial 
residence to do it, and persisted in taking up her abo3e 
there until Sir Edmund should return; as she was per- 
sisting now in giving this fSta 5n honour of it. In vain 
those who deemed themselves privileged to speak, pointed 
out to Miss Hautley that a fUe might be considered out 
of place, given before Sir Rufus had been dead a twelve- 
month, and that Sir Edmund might deem it so ; further- 
more, that Sir Edmund might prefer to find 'quietness on 
his arrival instead of a crowd. 

They might as well have talked to the wind, for all the 
Impression it made upon Miss Hautley. The preparations 
for the gathering went on quickly, the invitations had 
gone out, and Deerham^s head was turned. Those who 
did not get invitations were*' ready to swallow up those 
who did. Miss Hautley was as exclusive as ever proud 
old Sir Rufus had been, and many were left out who 
thought tliey might have been invited. Amongst others, 
the Misse| West thought so, especially as one card haci 
gone to their house — for Mr. Jan Verner. 

^wo cards had been left at Deerham Court. For Lady 
and Miss Verner: for Mr. and Mrs. Verner. By some 
strange over^ght, Miss Tempest jyas omitted. That it 
T/as a simple oversight there was no doubt; and so it 
turn^dr out to ^be ; for, after the fite was over, reserved 
old Miss Hartley cotidescenc^d to explain that it was, 
and to apologise ; but this is dating forward. It was not 
known ^to be an oversight when the ca^ds arrived, and 
Lady Verner felt indmed to resent it She hesitated 
whether to treat Jt reset^tfully and stay away h^self ; or 
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to tak% no notice of ife, further than by ccmvejing Lucy 
to^he Hali in place of Decima. t 

Lucy laughed. Slie did not seem to care at all for the 
omission; but as to going without the invitatiog, or in 
anybody’s place, she would not hear of it. 

Decima will not mind staying at home/’ said Lady 
V^ner. She never cares to go o&t; You will not care 
to .gh, will you, ■Decima.?,'” ■ ^ 

An unwonted flush of crimson roSe to Decima’s usually 
calm face. I should like to go to this, mamma, as Miss 
Hautley has" invited me.” 

Lihe to go to it I” repeated Lady Verner. ‘‘ Are you 
growing capricious, Decima? You generally profess to 
' like^ to stay at home,” 

‘M would rather go this time, if you have no objection,” 
whs the quiet answer of Decima. 

** Dear Lady Verner, if Decima remained at home ever 
so, I should not go,” interposed Lucy. *‘Only fancy my 
intruding there without an invitation 1 Miss Hautley 
might order me out again.” 

** It is well to make a joke of it, Lucy, when I am 
vexed,” said Lady Verner. “I dare say it is only a 
mistake ; b^t I don’t like such mistakes.” 

I dare say it is nothing else,” replied Lucy, laughing. 
“ But as to making my appearance there under the cir- 
cumstances, I could not really do it to oblige even you, 
Lady Verner. And I would just as soon be at home.” 

Lady Verner resigned herself to the decision, but she did 
not look pleased. « 

“It is to be I and Decima/ then. Lionel,” glancing 
across the table at him — “ you will accompany me. I 
cannot go without you,” 

It was at the luncheon table they were discussing this ; 
a meal of which Lionel rarely partook; in fact, he was 
rarely at home to ' partake of it ; but he happened to Jbe 
there to-day. Sibylla was present. Recovered from the 
accident — if it may be^ so callM — of the breaking of the 
blood-vessel ; she had appeared to grow stronger and 
better with the summer weather. Jan kne^ iwpjTOve- 
ment was all deceit, and tc^ them so ; tol4 Tier so; that 
the very greatest caution was necessary, if she would avert 
a second similaj; attack; in fact, half the time bf Jan’s 
visits at Deerham Cour^ was spent in enjoining perfect 
tranquIMty on Sibylla, , 
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But she, wasfe so obstinate ! She.rWOuId not keep herself 
quiet ; s^he would go out ; she would wear those thin 
summer dresses, low, in the evening. She is wearing a 
delicatef. muslin now, as she sits by Lady Verner, and her 
blue eyes are suspiciously bright, and her cheeks are 
suspiciously hectic, and the old laboured breath can be 
seen through the muslin moving her chest up and dow^, 
as it used to be seen — a lovely vision still, with her go“/den 
hair clustering about ^ her; but her hands are hot and 
trembling, and her frame as painfully thin. Certainly she 
does not look fit to enter upon evening gaiety , and Lady 
Verner in addressing her son, ‘‘You will go with me, 
Lionel,” proved that she never so much as cast a thought 
to the improbability that Sibylla would venture thither. 

“If— you — particularly wish it, mother,” was Lionel’s 
reply, spoken with hesitation. 

“ Do you not wish to go ? ” rejoined Lady Verner. 

“ I would very much prefer not,” he replied. 

. “ Nonsense, Lionel 1 I don’t think you have gone out 
once since you left Verner’s Pride. Staying at home won’t 
mend matters. I wish you to go with me ; I shall make a 
point of it.” 

Lady Verner spoke with some irritation, and*, Lionel said 
no more. He supposed he must acquiesce, 

. It was no long-timed invitation of weeks. The cards 
arrived on the Monday, and the /Sie was for the following 
Thursday. Lionel thought no more about it ; he was not 
as the ladies, whose toilettes would take all of that time 
to prepare. On the Wedfiesd^, Decima took him aside. 

“Lionel, do you know that Mrs. Verner intends to go 
to-morrow evening ? ” 

Lionel paused ; paused from surprise. 

“You must be mistaken, Decima. She sent a refusal.” 

. “ I fane/ that she did not send a refusal. And I feel sure 
she is thinking of going. You will not judge that I am 
unwarrantably interfering,” Decima added in a tone of 
deprecation. ^^“1 would m)t do such a thing. But I 
thought it was right to apprise yoCt of this. She is not 
well eqpugh to go out.” 

Wfth .a plressure of the hand j^n his sister’s shoulder, and 
a few muttered words of dismay, which she did not catch, 
LioneL sougHt his wife. No need of questioning, to con- 
firni the truth of what Decim% had said. Sibylla was 
figuring off before the glass, after the manner^* of her 
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girlish^ days, with a wr<?ath of white flower# on tier head. 
It-Jigr^as her own sitting-rooni, the pretty room of the blue 
and white panels; and the tables and chairs were laden 
with Other wreaths, with various head ornamenis. She 
was trying their different effects, when, on turning round 
her head as the door opened, ^e saw it was her 
husband. His presence did not appear to discompose her, 
and* she continued to place the wreath to her satisfaction, 
pulling it here and there with her thin and trembling 

hands. ■' 

*‘ What are you doing? ” asked Lionel. 

/‘Trying on wreaths,” she replied. 

“ 6,0 I perceive. But why ? ” 

“ To see which suits me best. This looks too white for 
me, does it not?’^ she added, turning her countenance 
towards him. 

If to be the same hue as the complexion was “too 
white,” it certainly did look so. The dead white of the 
roses was not more utterly colourless than Sibylla’s face. 
She was like a ghost ; she often looked so now. 

“Sibylla,” he said, without answering her question, 
“you are surely not thinking of going to Sir Edmund’s 
to-morrow n^ght?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ You said you would write a refusal ! ” 

“ I know I said it. I saw how cross-grained you were 
going to be over it, and that’s why I said it to you. I 
accepted the invitation. ” 

“ But, my dear, you must %ot go ! ” 

Sibylla was flinging off the white wreath, and talcing up 
a pink one, which she began to fix in her hair. She did 
notranswer. ; . - . 

“ After all,” deliberated she, “I have a gre^t mind to 
wear pearls. Not a wreath at all.” 

“ Sibylla ! I say you must not go.” ^ 

“ Now, Lionel, it is of no use your talking. I have made 
up ipy mind to go ; I did at fi?st ; and go shall. Don’t 
you remember,” she continued, turning her face from th-e 
glass towards him, her careless tone changing^ foiVQfie of 
sharpness, “that papa said ^ must not be crossed ? ” 

“ But you are not in a state to go out,” Remonstrated 
Lionel. “Jan flybids it utterly.”. ^ 

“Jan? Jan’s in your ^ay* He says what you tell him 
to say.**^ . , ^ ^ “ 
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“ChM, can you give utterance to such tH^lngs?” 
he askM in a tone of emotion. ** When Jan interdicts 
your going out he has only your welfare at heart. And 
you ktmi; that I have it Evening air and scenes ol 
excitement are equally pernicious for you.” 

shall go,” retqjrned Sibylla. Vm are going, you 
know,” she resentfully said, “ I wonder you don’t propose 
that I shall be locked jup at home in a dark closet, while 
you are there, dancing.” 

A moment’s deliberation in his mind, and a rapid resolu- 
tion. I shall not go, Sibylla,” he rejoined. shall 
stay at home with you.” 

** Who says you are going to stay at home ? ” 

say it myself, I intend to do so. I shall 

do so.” 

Since when, pray, have you come to that 
decision? ” 

Had she not the penetration to see that he had come to 
it then — then, as he talked to her ; that he had come to it 
for her sake ? That she should not have it to say he went 
out while she was at home. Perhaps she did see it ; but 
it was .nearly impossible to Sibylla not to indulge in bitter, 
aggravating retorts. -t 

**l understand !” she continued, throwing up her head 
with an air of supreme scorn. Thank you, don’t trouble. 
I am not too ill to stoop, ill as you wish . to make me 
out to be.” 

In displacing the wreath on her head to a different 
position, she had let Lionel’s stooping to pick it 

up had called forth the last remark. As he handed it to 
her he took her hand. 

“ SibylFa, promise me to think no more of this. Do give 

it up,” r . . t 

“ I won’t give it up,” she vehemently answered. ** I 
sfeall go. And, what’s more, I shall dance.” 

. Lionel quitted her and sought his mother. Lady Verner 
was not ‘ very^ well that afternoon, and was keeping her 
jfooni.. He found her in. an invalid Shair. 

JVl!f»'the^, I Jiave come to tell you that I cannot accom- 
pany you to-qg|.orrow evening, said. You must please 

“ WKy so?” asked Lady Verner. 

I would so very much rath^^r not go,” he answered. 
** Besides, I do nqt care to leave Sibylla.” •-sr 
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Lad)^ Verner made 115^ observgfcjon for a |ew ijioments, 

A curious smile, almost a pitying smile, was hov^ing on 
lief^ips. 

“Lionel, you are a model husband. Your father was 
not a bad one, as husbands go ; but — he would not have 
bent his neck to such treatment from me, as you take from 
Mrs. Verner/’- '. , ' . 

No ? ” returned Lionel, with good humour. 

“ It is not right of you, Lionel, to ♦leave me to go alone, 
with only Decima.” 

“ Let Jan accompany you, mother.” 

uttered Lady Verner, in the very extreme of 
astonishment. “T should be surprised to see Jan attempt 
to enilOr such, a scene. Jan ! I don’t suppose he possesses 
a fit coat and waistcoat.” 

^Lionel smiled, quitted his mother, and bent his steps 
towards Jan Verner’s. 

Not to solicit Jan’s attendance upon Lady Verner to the 
festival scene, or to make close inquiries as to the state of 
Jan’s wardrobe. No ; Lionel had a more serious motive 
for his visit- 

He found Jan and Master Cheese enjoying a sort of 
battle. Th^surgery looked as if it had been turned upside 
down, so much confusion reigned. White earthenware 
vessels of every shape and form, glass jars, huge cylinders, 
brass pots, metal pans, were scattered about in inextricable 
confusion. Master Cheese had recently got up a taste for 
chemical experiments, in which it appeared necessary to 
call into requisition an unlipite4 quantity of accessories 
in the apparatus line. He had been entering upon an 
experiment that afternoon, when Jan came unexpectedly 
in, and caught him. 

Not for the litter and confusion was Jan displeased, but 
because he found tK^t Master Cheese had s?) bungled 
chemical properties in his head, so confounded one danger- 
ous substance with another, that, five minutes later, tTie 
result would probably have fcw^n the blowing off of the 
surgery roof, and Master Cheese and his vessels with iu 
Jan was giving him a sharp, and decisive word,jaot to 
attempt anything of the sogt again, until he coulo' tJring 
more correct knowledge to bear upon it, ^ when Lionel 
interrupted them. 

‘ ‘ I want to sp 5 hk to you, Jan,” he said. 

“ you be off, and wash the powder from your 
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hands,” {:rie4; Jan to IV^aster Ci^eese, who was w’pokiiv^ 
ruefull)!; cross. “ Pll put the things straight,” ^ 

The young gentleman departed. Lionel sat dowif" on 
the oii|y' chair he could see — one probably kept for the 
accommodation of patients who might want a few teeth 
drawn. Jan was rapidly reducing the place to order. 

**What is it, LioCiel?” he asked, when it was pretty 
clear. 

‘*Jan, you must see^ Sibylla, She wants to goto Deer- 
ham Hall to-morrow night.” 

“ She can’t go,” replied Jan. ** Nonsense.” 

But she says she will go.” 

Jan leaned his long body over the counter, and brquglit 
his face nearly on a level with Lionel’s, speaking slowly 
and impressively — 

“ If she goes, Lionel, it will kill her.” 

Lionel rose to depart. He was on his way to Verner’s 
Pride. “ I called in to tell you this, Jan, and to ask you to 
step up and remonstrate with her.” 

** Very well,” said Jan. ‘‘ Mark me, Lionel, she must not 
go. And if there’s no other way of keeping her away, you, 
her husband, must forbid it. A little more excitement than 
usual, and there’ll be another vessel of the luj;tgs ruptured. 
If that happens, nothing can save her life. Keep her at 
home, by force, if necessary : any way, keep her.” 

‘‘And what of the excitement that that will cause?” 
questioned Lionel, “ It may be as fatal as the other.” 

“I don’t know,” returned Jan, speaking for once in his 
life testily, in the vexatioei theiifficulty brought him. “ My 
belief is that Sibylla’s mad. She’d never be so stupid, were 
she sane.” 

“ Go tcfeher, and see what you can do,” concluded Lionel, 
as he turned away. 

Jan proceeded to Deerham Court, ^ and had an interview 
with Mrs. Verner. It was not of a very agreeable nature, 
n*^ither did much satisfaction ensue from it. After a few 
recriminating^ retorts to Jan’s arguments, which he received 
g.s equably as though they had been compliments, Sibylla 
subsided into sullen silence. And when Jan left, he could 
not fell wlfeth^Ji* she still persi^fed in her project, or whether 
she gave it u^. 
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^ CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

w • 

Lionel returned late in the evening ; ^le had been detained 
at yerner’s Pride. Sibylla appeared snllen still. She was 
in her own sitting-room, upstairs, Lucy was bearing 
her company. Decinia was in Lady verner’s chamber. 

** Have you had any dinner ?’* inquired Lucy. She 
did not ask. She would not have asked had he been 
starving. 

** P jJook a bit Mth John Mass! ngbird,” he replied. ** Is 
my mother better, do you know ? ” 

** Not much, I think,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Decima is sitting 
with her.” 

Lionel stood in his old attitude, his elbow on the mantel- 
piece by his wife’s side, looking down at her. Her eyes 
were suspiciously bright, her cheeks now shone with their 
most crimson hectic. It was often the case at this, the 
twilight hour of the evening. She wore a low dress, and 
the gold chain on her neck rose and fell with every breath. 
Lucy’s neck*was uncovered, too: a fair, pretty neck; one 
that did not give you the shudders when looked at as poor 
Sibylla’s did. Sibylla leaned ; back on the cushions of her 
chair, toying wdth a fragile hand-screen of feathers ; Lucy, 
sitting on the opposite side, hM been reading ; but she laid 
the book down when Lionel entered. 

“ John Massingbird desire# me to ask you, Sibylla, if he 
should send you the first plate* of grapes they cut.” 

“I’d rather have the first bag of walnuts they shake,” 
answered Sibylla. “ I never cared for grapes.” 

“ He can send you b^th,” said Lionel ; but an uncomfort- 
able, dim recollection came over him, of Jan’s having told 
her she must not eat walnuts. For Jan to tell her not to 4o 
a thing, however — or, in fact, for anybody else — was the 
sure signal for Sibylla tp do it. * ^ 

“Does John Massingbird intend to go to-morrow 
evening? ” inquired Sibylla. ^ T ^ 

“To Deerham Hall, do mean? Joha Massingbird 
has not received an invitation.” ^ 

* * What’s that fj^r ? ” quickly asked Sibylla. 

“ Some whim of Miss Hautley’s, I suppose. The cards 
have bee"?? issued very partially. John says it is just as well 
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he did n^t gef one, for he should erither ndt have rel^ponded 
to it, o^else made his appearance there with his clay pipe.” 

Lucy laughed. 

** Hes^is glad to be left out,” continued Lionel. “ It saves 
him the trouble of a refusal. I don’t think any ball would 
get John Massingbii^d to it ; unless he could be received in 
what he calls his diggings’ toggery,” ^ ^ v 

“I’d not have goi^e with him ; I don’t like him well 
enough,” resentfully spoke Sibylla ; “but as. he is not 
going, he can let me have the loan of my own carriage— 
at least, the carriage that was my own. I dislike those 
old, hired things.” 

The words struck on Lionel like a knell. He fore- 
saw trouble. “Sibylla,” he gravely said, “I have been 
speaking to Jan. He ” 

“Yes, you have!” she vehemently interrupted, her 
pent-up anger bursting forth. “You went to him, and 
sent him here, and told him what to say — all on purpose 
to cross me. It is wicked of you to be so jealous of my 
having a little pleasure.” 

“Jealous of—I don’t understand you, Sibylla.” 

“You won’t understand me, you mean. Never mind, 
never mind ! ” . 

“Sibylla,” he said, bending his head slightly towards 
her, and speaking in low, persuasive accents, “I cannot 
let you go to-morrow night. If I cared for you less, I 
might suffer you to risk it. I have given up going, 
and~” 

“ You never meant to%o,” 'che interrupted. 

“Yes, I did; to please niy mother. But that is of no 
consequence ” 

“I telf you, you never meant to go, Lionel Vernerl” 
she;, passionately burst forth, her c|?eeks flaming. “You 
are stopping at home on purpose to be with Lucy Tempest 
-^^n arranged plan between you and her. Her society is 
more to you than any you’d find at Deerham Hall. ” 

Lucy looked up with a st^irt — a sort of shiver — her sweet, 
brown eyes open with innocent wonder. Then the full 
sen^igpf tjie words appeared to penetrate to her, and her 
face grew hqfc with a glowkn.g, scarlet flush. She said 
nothing, rose quietly, not hurriedly, took up the 

book she ha^ put on the table, and quietly left the room. 

. Lioners face was glowing, teo — glowing with the red 
blood of iadignatton. He bit his lips for caimnesS; leaving 
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the ma^ there for houjjs. He Strove nian|iny *with his 
angry spirit : it was rising up to open rebeHion, K pinute, 
ancTthe composure of self-control came to him. He stood 
before his wife, his arms folded. 

You are my wife,” he said. “I am bound to aefend, 
to excuse you so far as I may ; but these insults to Lucy 
Tempest I cannot excuse. She is the Daughter of my dead 
fa tiler’s dearest friend ; she is living here under the pro- 
tection of my mother, and it is incumbent upon me to put 
a stop to these scenes, so far as she is concerned. If I 
cannot do it in one way, I must in another.” 

You know she and you would like to stay at home 
together — and get the rest of us out.” 

Se silent ! ” he said in a sterner tone than he had ever 
used to her. '‘You cannot reflect upon what you are 
saying. Accuse me as you please ; I will bear it patiently, 
if I can ; but Miss Tempest must be spared. You 
hnom how utterly unfounded are such thoughts ; you know 
that she is refined, gentle, single-hearted ; that all her 
thoughts to you, as my wife, are those of friendship and 
kindness. What would my mother think were she to 
hear this ?” 

Sibylla m^e no reply. 

“ You have never seen a look or heard a word pass 
between me and Lucy Tempest that was not of the most 
open nature, entirely compatible with her position, that of 
a modest and refined gentlewoman, and of mine, as your 
husband. I think you must be mad, Sibylla.” 

The words Jan had used. |f such temperaments do not 
deserve the name of madness, they are near akin to it, 
Lionel spoke with emotion : it all but overmastered him, 
and he went back to his place by the mantel-piece^ his chest 
heaving. . , 

“I shall leave this i^sidence as speedily as maybe,” he 
said, “giving some trivial excuse to my mother for the 
step. I see no other way to put an end to this.” ^ 

Sibylla, her mood changing, burst iiito teays. “ I don’t 
want* to leave it,” she ssi^d quite in a humble tone. ^ 

He was not inclined for argument. He had rapidlj^made 
his mind up, believing it wai| the only cours'fe oftn to him. 
He must go away with his wife, and so leav^ the house in 
peace. Saying something to that effect, herquit^ied the 
room, leaving Sibylla sobj^ing fractipusly on the pillow of 
the chair^ * 
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= He we^t d(^.wn to the Mfawingjroom, He did ifpt care 
where fee went, or what became of him. It is an unhappy 
thing when affairs grow to that miserable pitch, thafllie 
mind I^s neither ease nor comfort anywhere. At the first 
moment of entering, he thought the room was empty, but 
as his eyes grew accustomed to the dusk, he discerned the 
form of some one stafhding at the distant window. It was 
Lucy Tempest. Lionel went straight up to her. He 7elt 
that some apology or ^notice from him was due. She was 
crying bitterly, and turned to him before he could speak. 

** Mr. Verner, I feel my position keenly. I would not 
remain here to make things unpleasant to your wife for 
the whole world. But I cannot help myselfi I have no- 
where to go until papa shall return to Europe.” • 

“Lucy, let me say a word to you,” he whispered, his 
tones impeded, his breath coming thick and fast from his 
hot and crimsoned lips, “ There are moments in a man^s 
lifetime when he must true ; when the artificial gloss 
thrown on social intercourse fades out of sight. This 
is one.” 

Her tears fell more quietly. “ I am so very sorry ! ” 
she continued to murmur. 

“Were you other than what you are I migjit meet you 
with some of this artifice ; I might pretend not to know 
aught of what has been said j I might attempt some 
elaborate apology. It would be worse than folly from me 
to you. Let me tell jrou that could I have shielded you 
from this insult with niy life, I would have done it.” 

“Yes, yes,” she hurrw^dly ^nswered. 

“You will not mistake me. As the daughter of my 
father’s dearest friend; as my mother’s honoured guest, I 
speak to ^you. I speak to you as one whom I am bound 
to protect from harm and insult, only in a less degree than 
I would protect my wife. You wiK do me the justice to 
believe it.” 

I know it. Indeed I do not blame you.” 

“Lucy, I y^ould have pi?evented this, had it been in my 
power. But it was not. I could mot help it. All I c^n do 
IS to take steps that it shall not occur again in the future. 
I scarcely know what I am spying to you. My life, what 
with one thing and another, is well-nigh wearied out.” 

Lucychad fong.seen that. But she did not say so. 

“It wdll not be long^now befpre papsi is at home,” she 
answered, ‘‘and then I shall leave Deerham C$uirt free. 

r 
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Thank^ou for speaking to me,” she simply s^Sd, aS she was 

.'turc^ng to leave'the room. ■■ ' 

He took both her hands in his ; he drew her nearer to 
him, his head was bent down to hers, his whol» frame 
shook with emotion. Was he tempted to take a caress 
from her sweet face, as he had taken it^ears ago ? Perhaps 
he %was. But Lionel Venier was nof one to lose his self- 
control where there was real necessjty for his retaining it. 
His position was different now from what it had been then ; 
and, if the temptation was strong, it was kept in check, 
and Lucy never knew it had been there. 

- You will forget it for my sake, Lucy? You will not 
resent^it upon her ? She is very ill.” 

** It is what I wish to do,” she gently Said. ** I do not 
know what foolish things i might not say, were I suffering 
like Mrs. Verner.” 

“ God bless you for ever, Lucy !” he murmured, “ May 
your future life be more fortunate than mine is,” 

Relinquishing her hands, he watched her disappear 
through the darkness of the room. She was dearer to 
him than his own life ; he loved her better than all earthly 
things. That the knowledge was all too palpable then, 
he was bittefly feeling, and he could not suppress it. He 
could neither suppress the knowledge, nor the fact ; it had 
been very present with him for long and long. He could 
not help it, as he said. He believed, in his honest heart, 
that he had not encouraged the passion ; that it had taken 
root and spread unconsciously to himself. He would have 
driven it away, had it been i^fjiis power ; he would drive it 
away now, could he do it by any amount of energy or will. 
But it could not be. And Lionel Verner leaned in the dark 
there against the window-frame, resolving to do'^s he had 
done before — had don<% all along. To suppress jj: ever; to 
ignore it so far as might be ; and to do his duty as 
honestly and lovingly by his wife, as though the love w«e 
not there. 

Hes been enabled^ to do this hitherto, and he would 
still ; God helping him, ’ 
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GOING TO THE 

It was the day of the fHe at Deerham 
in an amiable mood, anusually so for her ; and Lionel, a^he 
dressed, talked to her gravely and kindly, urging upoi'i her 
the necessity of relinquishing her determination to be 
present It appeared that she was also reasonable that 
morning, as well as amiable, for she listened to him, and 
at length voluntarily said she would think no more 
about it , 

But you must afford me some treat in place of if/’ she 
immediately added. “Will you promise to take me for 
a whole day next week to Heartburg ? ” 

“Willingly,” replied Lionel. “There is to be a morning 
concert at Heartburg next Tuesday. If you feel well 
enough, we can attend that” 

He did not think morning concerts, and the fatigue 
they sometimes entail, particularly desirable things for his 
wife ; but, compared with hot ballrooms and the night air, 
they seemed innocuous. Sibylla liked monnng concerts 
uncommonly, nearly as much as Master Cheese liked tarts ; 
she liked anything that afforded an apology for dress and 
display. 

“ Mind, Lionel, you promise to take me,” she reiterated. 

“ Yes. Provided you feel equal to going.” 

Sibylla took breakfasf in her own room, according to 
custom. Formerly, she haS done so through idleness : 
now, she was really not well enough to rise early. Lionel, 
when he joined the family breakfast table, announced the 
news ; announced it in his own characteristic manner. 

“ Sibylla thinks, after, all, that she will be better at home 
tl^s evening,” he said. “ I am glad she has so decided it.” 

“Her senses have come to her, have they?” remarked 
Lady Verner.«‘' * 

He made no reply. He never dfd make a reply to any 
shaft c’.anqed by Lady Verner at his wife. My lady was 
sparing of li^sr shafts in a general w-ay since they had 
resided with Jier, but she did throw one out now and then. 

“ Yo£i wilfgo with me then, Lionel ? ” ^ 

He shook his head, telling hisf mother she must excuse 
him ; it wm not hi» int«nti<-n to be present. ^ 
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’ Sibyia continued in» a remarkably quiei, n^t to say 

afF^le, temper all day. Lionel was out, but Returned 
home to dinner. By and by Lady Verner and Decima 
retired to dress. Lucy went up with Decima, an4 Lionel 
remained with his wife. 

When they came down, Sibylla was asleep on the sofa. 
La^y Verner wore some of the magnificent and yet quiet 
attir^ that had pertained to her gay^r days ; Decima was 
in white. Lionel put on his hat, and went out to hand 
them into ^ the carriage that waited. As he did so, the 
aspect of his sister’s face struck him. 

What is the matter, Decima?” he exclaimed, “You 
are leaking perfectly white.” 

She only smiled in answer; a forced, unnatural smile, 
as it appeared to Lionel. But he said no more ; bethought 
thfe white hue might be only the shade cast by the moon- 
light. Lady Verner looked from the carriage to ask a 
question. 

“ Is Jan really going, do you know, Lionel ? Lucy says 
she thinks he is. I do hope and trust that he will be 
attired like a Christian, if he is absurd enough to appear.” 

“I think ril go and see,” answered Lionel, a smile 
crossing hisiiface. “Take care, Catherine ! ” 

Old Catherine, who had come out with shawls, was 
dangerously near the wheels- — and the horses were on the 
point of starting. She stepped back, and the carriage 
drove on. 

The bustle had aroused Sibylla. She rose to look from 
the window ; saw the carriage de^rt, saw Catherine come 
in, saw Lionel walk away towards Deerham. It was all 
clear in the moonlight, Lucy Tempest was looking from 
the other window. 

“What a lovely n^ht it is ! ” Lucy exclaimed. “I 
should not mind a drive of ten miles, such a night as 
this.” ^ 

“And yet they choose to say that going out would 
hurtle!” spoke Sibylla in aYesentful tonei “They do 
it on purpose to vex me.^’ ^ ^ 

Lucy chose to ignore the subject ; it was not her bi>«i^es3 
to enter into it one way or isthe other. She/elt that Mrs. 
Verner had done perfectly right in remainii^ at home; 
that her strength .^ould have been found unequal to Support 
the heat and excitement lof a ballroom, following on the 
night ar?*of the transit to it* Bovely as |he night was, it 
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was coidn foi!^ some few evenings- past the gardeners had 
compIaLied of frost. ^ 

Lucy drew from the window with a half sigh ; it seemed 
almost^, pity to shut out that pleasant moonlight ; turned 
and stirred the fire into a blaze. Sibylla’s chilly nature 
caused them to enter upon evening fires before other people 
thought of them. ® ^ 

Shall I ring for lights, Mrs. Verner? ” ' 

‘‘I suppose it’s time, and past time,” was Sibylla’s 
answer. “ I must have been asleep ever so long.” 

Catherine brought them in. The man-servant had gone 
in attendance on his mistress. The moderate household of 
Lady Verner consisted now but of four domestics ; Thc^r^se, 
Catherine, the cook, and the man. 

** Shall I bring tea in, Miss Lucy? ” asked Catherine. 

Lucy turned her eyes on Sibylla. ‘‘Would you like tea 
now, Mrs. Verner?” 

“ No,” answered Sibylla. “ Not yet.” 

She left the room as she spoke. Catherine, who had 
been lowering the curtains, followed next. Lucy drew a 
chair to the fire, sat down and fell into a reverie. 

She was aroused by the door opening again. It proved 
to be Catherine with the tea-things. “ I thought I’d bring 
them in, and then they’ll be ready,” remarked she, “You 
can please to ring, miss, when you want the urn.” 

Lucy simply nodded, and Catherine returned to the 
kitchen, to enjoy a social Uie-^a-Ute supper with the cook. 
Madeihoiselle Thdr^se, taking advantage of her mistress’s 
absence, had gone out^for die rest of the evening. The 
two servants sat on and ^chatted together : so long, 
that Catherine openly wondered at the urn’s not being 
called fof! 

“They^ust both have gone to ^leep, I should think,” 
quoth she. “ Miss Lucy over the fire in the sitting-room, 
a^d Mr, Lionel’s wife over hers, upstairs. I have not heard 
her come down ” 

Catherine Cstopped. Th^ cook had started up, her^ eyes 
fixed on the doorway. Catherine, whose back was towards 
it, li^tily^turij^ed ; and an involuntary exclamation broke 
from her Hps^v r 

Standing there was Mrs. Verner, looking like — ^like a 
bedecked skeleton. She was in fairy attire. A gossamer 
robe of white with shining ornaments, and a wreath that 
Seemed to sparkje with gi^ittering dewdrops on head* 
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But heiiarms were thin,«vasted ; lind tHe boiT^s o^her poor 
neck seemed to rattle as they heaved painfully ujider the 
gen?s clasped round it : and her face had not so much as 
the faintest tinge of hectic, but was utterly colourless — 
worse, it was wan, ghastly. A distressing sight to look 
upon, was she, as she stood there; she and the festal attire 
were so completely at variance. She liame forward, before 
the Servants could recover from their astonishment. 

“Where’s Richard?” she askedj speaking in a low, 
subdued tone, as if fearing to be heard — though there was 
nobody in the house to hear her, save Lucy Tempest. And 
probably it was from her wish to avoid all attention to her 
proceeding, that caused her to come do wm stealthily to the 
servants, instead of ringing for them. 

“Richard is not come back, ma’am,” answered Catherine. 
“We have just been saying that he’ll most likely stop up 
there with the Hall servants until my lady returns, ” 

“Not back ! ” echoed Sibylla. “ Cook, you must go out 
for me,” she imperiously added, after a moment’s pause. 
“Go to Dean’s and order one of their fiys here directly. 
Wait, and come back with it.” 

The cook, a simple sort of young woman, save in her 
own special»department, did not demur, or appear to 
question in the least the expediency of the order. Catherine 
questioned it very much indeed ; but while she hesitated 
what to do, whether to stop the cook, or to venture on a 
remonstrance to Mrs. Verner, or to appeal to Miss Tempest 
to do it, the cook was gone. Servants are not particular 
in country places, and the ^rl ^ent straight out as she 
was, not staying to put anything on. 

Sibylla appeared to be shivering. She took up her place 
right in front of the fire, holding out her han’ds to the 
blaze. Her teeth chattered, her whole frame trembled. 

“ The fire in my dre?sing-room went out,” she lemarked. 
“Take care that you make up a large one by the tim^I 
return,” 

“You’ll never go, ma’am !”^ried old Catherine, break- 
ing tlirough her reserve! You are not strong enough,” 9 

“Mind your own business,” sharply retorted Sijylla. 
“Do you think I don’t knqw my own feelJpgS, whether 
I am strong, or whether I am not ? I am as strong 
as you.” 

Catherine darea no morass. Sibylla cowered over the fire, 
her heathiturnad sideways as shcj glanced on tho . 
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^‘Whs^’s |hat?” she suddenly cried, pomting:’Nto th^^ 
contenfe^ of a jug. 

It’s beer, ma’am,” answered Catherine. That sthpid 
girl dr^w as much as if Richard and Thdrese had been at 
home. Maybe Thdr^se will be in yet for supper.” 

“Give me a glass of it, I am thirsty.” 

Again old Catherine hesitated. Malt liquor had been 
expressly forbidden to Mrs. Verner. It made her cfough 
frightfully. ^ 

“You know, ma’am, the doctors have said 

“Will you hold your tongue? And give me what I 
require? You are as bad as Mr. Verner.” 

Catherine reached a tumbler, poured it half full, and 
handed it. Mrs. Verner did not take it. " 

“Fill it,” she said. 

So old Catherine, much against her will, had to fill f it, 
and Sibylla drained the glass to the very bottom. In 
truth, she was continually thirsty ; she seemed to have a 
perpetual inward fever upon her. Her shoulders were 
shivering as she set down the glass, 

“Go and find my opera cloak, Catherine. It must have 
dropped on the stairs. I know I put it on as I left my 
room.” ^ 

Catherine quitted the kitchen on the errand. She would 
have liked to close the door after her ; but it happened to 
be pushed quite back with a chair against it ; and the 
pointedly shutting it might have been noticed by Sibylla, 
She found the opera cloak lying on the landing, near 
Sibylla’s bedroom doorf^ C^^tching it up, she slipped off 
her shoes at the same motnent, stole down noiselessly, 
and'went into the presence of Miss Tempest, 

Lucy looked astonished. She sat at the table reading, 
waiting with all patience the entrance of Sibylla, ere she 
made teaT To see Catherine ste£i in covertly with her 
finger to her lips, excited her wonder. 

“Miss Lucy, she’s going to the ball,” was the old 
servant’s salutation, as »he approached close to Lucy, 
rand spoke in the faintest whisper. ^ “She is shivering over 
the Ij^tchen fire, with hardly a bit of gown to her back, 
so lar warmth goes. IJere’s her opera cloak : she 
dropped it coming down. Cook’s gone out for a fly.” 

Lucy felt S^eartled. “Do you mean Mrs. Verner?” 

“Why, of course I do,” answ^^ed Catfeerine. “She has 
been upstairs all this whihj^ and has dressed herself alone. 
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She imlst not go, Miss iLucy. sSe’s lookingilik^a ghost. 
Wli^t will Mr. Verner say to us if we let her ! It Aiay just 
be her 'death.”"' ■■■■ 

Lucy clasped her hands in her consternation. Catherine, 
what can we do ? We have no influence over her. She 
would not listen to us for a moment. If we could but find 
Mr^ Verner!'”' ^ ' 

“ lie was going round to Mr. Jan’s when my lady drove 
off. I heard him say it. Miss Lucy, I can’t go after him ; 
she’d find me out ; I can’t leave her, or leave the house. 
But he ought to be got here.” 

Did the woman’s words point to the suggestion that 
Lucy §hould go? Lucy may have thought it ; or, perhaps, 
she entered on the suggestion of her own accord. 

‘M will go, Catherine,” she whispered. “I don’t mind 
it.’ It is nearly as light as day outside, and I shall soon 
be at Mr. Jan’s. You go back to Mrs. Verner. ” 

Feeling that there was not a moment to be lost; feeling 
that Mrs. Verner ought to be stopped at all hazards for 
her own sake, Lucy caught up a shawl and a green sun- 
bonnet of Lady Verner’s that happened to be in the hall, 
and, thus hastily attired, went out. Speeding swiftly 
a.long the rtoonlit road, she soon gained Deerham, and 
turned to the house of Dr. West. A light in the surgery 
guided her at once to that room. 

But the light was there alone. Nobody was present to 
reap its benefit or to answer intruders. Lucy knocked 
pretty loudly on the counter without bringing forth any 
result. Apparently she was^not Seardj perhaps from the 
fact that the sound was drowned in the noise of some 
fizzing and popping which seemed to be going on in the 
next room— Jan’s bedroom. Her consideratioi? for Mrs. 
Verner put ceremohy^out of the question ; in^fact, Lucy 
was not given at the best of times to stand much upon 
that; and she stepped round the counter, and knocl^d 
briskly at the door. Possibly Lionel might be in there 
with Jan. • ■' ^ 

Lionel was not there ; nor Jan either. The door was 
gingerly opened about two inches by Master CJiees«^who 
was enveloped in a great white apron an^J white over- 
sleeves. His face looked red and confused ^as it peeped 
out, as does that^pf one who is caught at sorne fdi-bidden 
mischief ; and Lucy obtained ,sight of a perfect mass of 
Vessels, 4rassi 'earthenware, glilss* and qther things, with 
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which tl^ r<rom was strewed. In point of fact, ^Master 
Cheese^ believing he was safe from Jan’s superintendence 
for some hours, had seized upon the occasion to plunge 
into ii^ forbidden chemical researches again, and had 
taken French leave to use Jan’s bedroom for the purpose, 
the surgery being limited for space, 

*‘What do you vlant?” cried he roughly, staring; at 
Lucy. , 

“ Is Mr. Verner herfe ? ” she asked. 

Then Master Cheese knew the voice, and condescended a 
sort of apology for his abruptness. 

“I didn’t know yom Miss Tempest, in that fright of a 
bonnet,” said he, walking forth and closing the bedroom 
door behind him. “ Mr. verner’s not here.” 

*^Do you happen to know where he is?” asked Lucy. 
**He said he was coming here, an hour ago.” 

“So he did come here ; and saw Jan. Jan’s gone to the 
ball. And Miss Deb and Miss Amilly are gone to a party 
at Heartburg.” 

“Is he?” returned Lucy, referring to Jan, and surprised 
to hear the news ; balls not being in Jan’s line. 

“/can’t make it out,” remarked Master Cheese. “He 
and Sir Edmund used to be cronies, I think ; so I suppose 
that has taken him. But I am glad they are all off: it 
gives me a whole evening to myself. He and Mr. Verner 
went away together.” 

“I wish very much to find Mr. Verner,” said Lucy, 
“It is of great consequence that I should see him. I 
suppose — ^you — could ndf— gc^ and look for him, Master 
Cheese ? ” she added pleadingly. 

“Couldn’t do it,” responded Master Cheese, thinking of 
his forbicMen chemicals. /‘ When Jan’s away I am chief, 
you know, Miss Tempest. Some cases of broken legs may 
be brouglft in, for anything I can te^l.” 

^.Lucy wished him good-night and turned away. She 
hesitated at the corner of the street, gazing up and down. 
To start on ar. search for Lfonel appeared to be as hopeful 
a project as that search renowned proverb — the looking 
for ^needle in a bottle of hay. The custom in Deerham 
was not th Ijght the lamps qfi a moonlight night, so the 
street, as Lucy glanced on either side, lay white and quiet ; 
no glafe to disturb peace, save for some shops, not yet 
closed. Mrs. Duff’s, op^posite^ was among the latter 
fHtaiogue i-aud.her squi Dan, appeared to boriaktng a 
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3ttle tumbling recreatic?ti on tl^e flags be i>>re |he bay- 
window. Lucy crossed over to him. I 

‘‘Dan,” said she, “do you happen to have seen Mr. 
Verner pass lately?” # 

Dan, just then on his head, turned himself upside down, 
and alighted on his feet, humble and subdued, “Please, . 

I see’d him awhile agone along **of Mr. Jan,” was the 
ansTi^er, pulling his hair by way of salutation. “They 
went that way. Mr. Jan was all in b^ack, he was.” 

The boy pointed towards Deerham Court, towards 
Deerham Hall. There was little doubt that Jan was then 
on his way to the latter. But the question for Lucy was — 
where Jiad Lionel gone ? 

She could not tell ; the very speculation upon it was 
unprofitable, since it could lead to no certainty. Lucy 
tufned homewards, walking quickly. 

She had got past the houses, when she discerned before 
her in the distance, a form which instinct — perhaps some 
dearer feeling told her was that of him of whom she was 
in search. He was walking with a slow, leisurely step 
towards his home. Lucy’s heart gave a bound — that it did 
so still at his sight, as it had done in the earlier days, was 
no fault of kers : Heaven knew that she had striven and 
prayed against it. When she caught him up she was out 
of breath, so swiftly had she sped. 

“ Lucy I ” he exclaimed. “ Lucy! What do you do 
here?”, , 

“I came out to look for you,” simply said ; “ there 
was nobody else at home to co^^e, i went to Jan’s, thinking 
you might be there. Mrs. Verner has dressed herself to go 
to Sir Edmund’s. You may be in time to stop her, if you 
make haste.” 

With a half-uttered exclamation, Lionel was speeding off, 
when he appeared to remember Lucy. He turned to take 
her with him. ^ 

“ No,” said Lucy, stopping. “ I could not go as quickly 
as y^u ; and a minute^ mox'e 3 r less, may Aiake all the 
difference. There is nothing to hurt me. You make th^ 
best of your way. It is for your wife’s sake.^’ ^ 

There was good sense in all she said, andjLionel started 
off with a fleet foot. Before Lucy had gained the 

Court she saw hku coming back to meet her. He drew 
her hand within his arm in sileace, and kept his own upon 
it for an'^nstant’s grateful pressure. , 
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■j '‘*Tha#k y6u, Lucy, for what you have done. ' Thanlc 

you now and ever. I was too late.” 

Is Mrs. Verner gone ? ” 

“ Sht has been gone these ten minutes past, Catherine 
says, A fly was found immediately.” 

", They turned intO)^ the house; into the sitting-room. 

Lucy threw off the large shawl and the shapeless grsen 
bonnet : at any other rmoment she would have laughed at 
the figure she must have looked in them. The tea-things 
still waited on the table. 

** Shall I make you some tea ? ” she asked, 
i Lionel shook his head. “I must go up and dress. I 

shall go after Sibylla.” r*' 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
decima’s romance. 

Ip the fair forms crowding to the fite at Deerham Hall had 
but known how near that fUe was to being shorn of its 
master’s presence, they had gone less hopefully. Scarcely 
one of the dowagers and chaperones bidden to*^!, but cast a 
longing eye to the heir, for their daughters’ sakes ; scarcely 
a daughter but experienced a fluttering of the heart, as the 
fond fancy presented itself that she might be singled out for 
the chosen partner of Sir Edmund Hautley — for the night, 
at any rate ; and — perhaps — for the long night of the future. 
But when the clock struck /ix that evening, Sir Edmund 
Hautley had not arrived. 

Miss Hautley was in a fever — as nearly in one as it is in 
the nature of a cold, single lady of fifty-eight to go, when 
some over^vhelming disappointmentfalls abruptly. Accord- 
ing to arranged plans. Sir Edmuhd was to have been at 
hCme by middle day, crossing by the night boat from the 
continent. Middle day capie and went; afternoon came 
and went; Gening came — and hf» had not come. <^Miss 
Hautley would have set the telegraph to work, had she 
knot:Ti where te set it to. 

But good ^ack was in stor^ for her, A train, arriving 
betweejii six ?^nd seven, brought him ; and his carriage— the 
carriage of his late father, which had b^cin waiting at the 
station since eleven o’clock irr the morning — conveyed 
him home, ^ , 
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^ Very l:onsi<i6rably astonished was $ir EdmiJnd t|» find the 
proip’amme which had been carved out for the? night’s 
amusement. He did not like it ; it jarred upon hts sense of 
propriety ; and he spoke a hint of this to Miss Haut'ley. 1 1 
was the death of his father which had called him home ; a 
father with whom he had lived for th^ last few years of his 
lifeiypon terms of estrangement — at any rate, upon one 
point ; was it seemly that his inaugufation should be one of 
gaiety? Yes, Miss Hautley decisively answered. Their 
friends were not meeting to bewail Sir Rufus’s death ; that 
took place months ago ; but to welcome his, Sir Edmund’s, 
return, and his entrance on his inheritance. 

Siri Edmund — a sunny-tempered, yielding man, the very 
opposite in spirit to his dead father, to his live aunt — con- 
ceded the point ; doing it with all the better grace, perhaps, 
that there was now no help for it. In an hour’s time the 
guests would be arriving. Miss Hautley inquired curiously 
as to the point upon which he and Sir Rufus had been at 
issue; she had never been able to learn it from Sir Rufus. 
Neither did it now appear that she was likely to learn it from 
Sir Edmund. It was a private matter, he said, a smile 
crossing his lips as he spoke; one entirely between himself 
and his father, and he could not speak of it It had driven 
him abroad she believed, Miss Hautley remarked, vexed 
that she was still to remain in the dark. Yes, acquiesced 
Sir Edmund ; it had driven him abroad and kept him 
there. 

He was ready, and stood in his pjpce to receive his guests ; 
a tall man, of some five-and-tl^irty years, with a handsome 
face and pleasant smile upon it. He greeted his old friends 
cordially, those with whom he had been intimate, and 
was laughing and talking with the Countess oT Elmsley 
when the announcemejiit “Lady and Miss Vern^y:” caught 
his ear. 

It caused him to turn abruptly. Breaking off in 
midst of a sentence, he quitted the Countess and went to 
meet^those who had entered. Lady Verner’s'^greeting was 
a somewhat elaborate one, and he looked round impatient! J 
for Decima. ^ ^ ^ 

She stood in the shade i^ehind her motl-jer. Decima? 
Was that Decima? What had she done tocher cheeks? 
They wore the crimson hectic which were all too character- 
istic of Sibylla’s. Sir Ednifund ^ok her hand. 

“ I truHt you are well ? ” 7 ' , 
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we^I, thank you/^ was^her murmured inswer,' 
drawing, away the hand which had barely touched his. ^ 

Nothing could be more quiet than the meeting, nothing 
more simple than the wmrds spoken; nothing, it may be 
said, more commonplace. But that Decima was suffering 
from some intense agitation, there could be no doubt ; and 
the next moment her face had turned of that same ghaj^tly 
hue which had startle^d her brother Lionel when he "was 
handing her into the carriage. Sir Edmund continued 
speaking wdth them a few minutes, and then was called off 
to receive other guests. 

“Have you forgotten how to dance, Edmund?’^ 

The question came from Miss Hautley, disturbing {iJm as 
he made the centre of a group to whom he was speaking of 
his Indian life. 

“I don’t suppose I have,” he said, turning to her, 
“Why?” 

“People are thinking so,” said Miss Hautley. “The 
music has been bursting out into fresh attempts this last 
half-hour, and impatience is getting irrepressible. They 
cannot begin, Edmund, without you. Your partner is 
waiting.” 

“ My partner?” reiterated Sir Edmund. have asked 
nobody yet.” 

“ But I have, for you. At least, I have as good as done 
it. Lady Constance ” 

“Oh, my dear aunt, you are very kind,” he hastily 
interrupted, “but wher^ I do dance — which is of rare 
occurrence — I like to choose itfy own partner. I must do so 
now,” 

“Well, take care, then,” was the answer of Miss 
Hautley, hot deeming it necessary to drop her voice in the 
least. “'Jhe room is anxious to see^pon whom your choice 
will be fixed; it may be a type, they are saying, of what 
another choice of yours may be.” 

Sir Edmund laughed good-humoux'edly, making a joke 
of the alluskn. “Then F must walk round delibeijately 
and look out for myself— as it is *said some of our royal 
reigjfwkig ^potejptates have done. Thank you for the 
hint.” 

But, instep of walking round deliberately. Sir Edmund 
HautleJ- proceeded direct to one point of ^he room, halting 
before Lady Vernf!jr and Ij^ecirngf. He bent to the former, 
speaking a few >^ords in a ^Joking tone* 
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' I bidden to fix u-^on a partner, Lady Vernal*. May 
it your daughter ? ” } 

La% Verner looked at Decima, She so seldom dances, 

I do not think you will persuade her.” ;i 

I think I can,” he softly said, bending to Decima and 
holding out his arm. And Decima rose and put hers into , 
it lyithout a word. ' ^ 

Mow capricious she is! ” remarked Lady Verner to the 
Countess of Elmsley, who was sitting next her. If I had 
pressed her, she would probably have said no — as she has 
done so many times.” 

He took his place at the head of the room, Decima by his 
side her white silk robes. Decima, with her wondrous 
beauty, and the hectic on her cheeks again. Many an 
envious pair of eyes was cast to her. ‘‘That dreadful old 
niMd, Decima Verner!” was amongst the compliments 
launched at her. S/ie to usurp him! How had my 
Lady Verner contrived to manoeuvre for it? ” 

But Sir Edmund did not appear dissatisfied with his 
partner, if the room w'as. He paid a vast deal more 
attention to her than he did to the dance ; the latter he 
put out more than once, his head and eyes being bent, 
’vrhispering *to Decima. Before the dance was over, the 
hectic on her cheeks had grown deeper. 

“Are you afraid of the night air?” he asked, leading 
her through the conservatory to the door at its other end. 
“No. It never hurts me.” 

He proceeded along the gravel path round to the other 
side of the house; there hci opened the glass doors of a 
room and entered. It led intc? another, bright with fire. 

“It is my own sitting-room,” he observed. “Nobody 
will intrude upon us here.” ^ 

Taking up the pols^r, he stirred the fire into a blaze. 
Then he put it down' and turned to her, as she stood on 
the hearth-rug. 

“Decimal” 

It^was only a simple name 7 but Sir Ediaund’s whole 
frame was quivering 'Olrith emotion as he spoke it. 
clasped her to him with a strangely fond gesture^ and 
bent his face on hers. % 7 ,^ ’ 

“I left my farewell on your lips when 1 quitted you, 
Decima. I must^ake my welcome from thent now,^’ 

She burst into tears as^ishe clung to him. “Sir Rufus 
»ent fesf me when he wailf .dying,” ehe whiepefed* 
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his said he was sorrj to have opposc^d youf 
he ssLit he would not if the time could come over 
again.” 

feow it,” he answered. ** I have his full consent; 
nay, his blessing. They are but a few words, but they 
were the last he ever wrote. You shall see them, Decima : 
he calls you my future wife, Lady Hautley. Oh, ^y 
darling! what a long, cruel separation it has been !” ^ 

Ay! far more long, more cruel for Decima than for him. 
She was feeling it bitterly now, as the tears poured down 
her face. Sir Edmund placed her in a chair. He hung 
over her scarcely less agitated than she was, soothing her 
with all the fondness of his true heart, with the sweet;words 
she had once known so well. He turned to the door when 
she grew calmer. 

‘‘I am going to bring Lady Verner. It is time she 
knew it” 

Not through the garden this time, but through the open 
passages of the house, lined with servants, went Sir 
Edmund. Lady Verner was in the seat where they left 
her. He made his way to her, and held his arm out that 
she might take it. 

“Will you allow me to monopolise you»¥ for a few 
minutes ? ” he said. “ I have a tale to tell in which you 
may feel interested.” j 

About India?” she asked,, as she rose. “I suppose 
you used to meet some of my old friends there ? ” j 

“Not about India,” he answered, leading her from the 
room. “India can wa^t. About some one nearer and 
dearer to us than any now In India. Lady Verner, w^hen 
I asked you just now to permit me to fix upon your 
daughter^as a partner, I could have added for life. Will 
you give me Decima ? ” * 

Had Sir Edmund Hautley asked for herself. Lady Verner 
CQuld scarcely have been more astonished. He poured into 
her ear the explanation, the whole tale of their old love, the 
inveterate opfiosition to it otT Sir Rufus — ^which had d4:iven 
him abroad. It had never been '^made known to Lady 
Verg^w. 

“ It was*^/^<3;./caused you to milQ yourself! ” she reiterated 
in her amazement. 

“It Vas, Xady Verner. Marry in opposition to my 
father, I would ngjt — ^and h^d I been willing to brave him, 
Decima never would, So | left my home ; I left .Decima 
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my f^her perfectly ur^derstand^g that our engagement 
esisteS still, that it only lay in abeyance^ un3l happier 
tiraes* When he was dying, he j^pented of h?s harsh- 
ness, and recalled his interdict: by letter to me, personally 
to Decima. He died with a blessing for us botJl on his 
lips. Jan can tell you so.” 

Jan to do with it? ” esiclaimed Lady Verner . ^ 
Sir Rufus made a confidant of Jan, and charged him 
with the message to me. It was Jan who inclosed to me 
the few words my father was able to trace.” 

I think Jan might have imparted the secret to me,” 
resentfully spoke La% Verner. “ If ungrateful 

Jan.” 

^'^an ungrateful F—never ! ” spoke Sir Edmund warmly. 

** There’s not a truer heart breathing than Jan’s. It was 
not his secret, and I expect he did not consider himself at 
liberty to tell even you. Decima would have imparted it to 
you years ago, when I went away, but for one thing,” 

** What may that have been ? ” asked Lady Verner. 

** Because we feared, she and I, that your pride would 
be so wounded, and not unjustly, at my father’s unreason- 
able opposition ; that you might, in retaliation, forbid the 
alliance, then and always. You see I am candid, Lady 
Verner. I<«ican afford to be so, can I not ? ” 

** Decima ought to have told me,” was all the reply 
given by Lady Verner. 

“ And Decima would have told you, at all hazards, but 
for my urgent entreaties. The blame is wholly mine, 
Lady Verner. You must forgive me.” 

** In what lay the objectio'* of 3ir Rufus? ” she asked, 

“I honestly believe that it arose entirely from that 
dogged self-will-^may I be forgiven for speaking thus 
irreverently of my dead father I — which was his great 
characteristic through life. It was I who chose Decima, 
not he ; and therefor"^ my father opposed it. To Decima 
and to Decimals family he could not have any possible 
objection — in fact, he had not. But he liked to opjS^se 
his will to mine. I — if I kn<%w anything myself— am 
the “Very reverse of seif-willed, and I had always yielded 
to him. No question, until this, had ever arisen that was 
of vital importance to my life and its happiaess.^ 

** Sir Rufus may have resented her wafft of fortune,” 
remarked Lady Verner. • ^ 

think not, ^He was not a covetous or a selfish man i 
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and our revei^es are suCh that Ircan make am settle-, 
ments c^^my wife. No, it was the self-will. But it is all 
over, and I can openly claim her. You will give hef to 
me, La^y Verner ? ” 

suppose I must,** was the reply of my lady. **But 
people have been calling her an old maid.’* 

Sir Edmund laugh€d. How they will be disappointed}! 
Some of their eyes may be opened to-night. ’ I shalbhot 
deem it necessary to 'make a secret of our engagement 
now.** 

** You must permit me to ask one question, Sir Edmund. 
Have you and Decima corresponded ? ** 

** No. We separated for the time entirely. The engage- 
ment existing in our own hearts alone.” 

‘*I am glad to hear it. I did think ; Decima would 
have carried on a correspondence unknown to me.” 

“I am certain that she would not. And for that reason 
I never asked her to do so. Until I met Decima to-night, 
Lady Verner, we have had no communication with each 
other since I left. But I am quite sure that neither of us 
has doubted the other for a single moment,** 

“ It has been a long while to wait,** mused Lady Verner, 
as they entered the presence of Decima, whp, started up 
to receive them. 

CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

WAS IT A SPECTRE ? 

• » 

When they returned to the rooms, Sir Edmund with 
Decima, Lady Verner by her daughter*s side, the first 
object th^ met their view was Jan. Jan at a ball 1 Lady 
Verner lifted her eyebrows ; she had never believed that 
Jan would really show himself wher^'he must be so entirely 
out of place. But there Jan was ; in decent dress, too — 
black clothes, and a white neckcloth and gloves. It’s true 
the bow of l][j[s neckcloth was tied upside down, and the 
gloves had their thumbs nearly eut. Jan*s great liands 
laid hold of both Sir Edmund *s. 

uficonflnon gladyou^re back!” cried he — which 
was his polite*^phrase for expressing satisfaction. 

'^So'fam L Jan,*’ heartily answered Sir Edmund. “I 
have never had a jgjeal friend, Jarn,. since 1^1 eft you.” 

** W© can be friunds Btillfi’ said' plain Jan. .r 

f V 
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, **Ay;,” said Sir Edmund meafiingly, ‘*and^ brothers.” 
But th^ last word was spoken in Jan’s ear JHoneli for they 
wei^ in a crowd now. ? 

*‘To see you here very much surprises me, Jan,” 
remarked Lady Verner, asperity in her tone. hope 
you will contrive to bdiave properly.” 

Lady Mary Elmsley, then standing with them, laughed. ^ 
What are you afraid he should do, Lady Verner ? ” 

** He was not made for society,” ^aid Lady Verner, with 
■asperity. ■ 

Nor society for me,” returned Jan good-humouredly. 

** Fd rather be watching a case of fever.” 

^*ph, Jan I ’’ cried Lady Mary, laughing still. 

9 o I would,” repeated Jan. “ At somebody’s bedside, 
in my easy coat, I feel at home. And I feel that I am 
doing good ; that’s more. Tkzs is nothing but waste of 
time,” 

“You hear?” appealed Lady Verner to them, as if Jan’s 
avowal were a passing proof of her assertion — that he and 
society were antagonistic to each other, “/wonder you 
took the thought to attire yourself passably,” she added, 
her face retaining its strong vexation. “ Had anybody 
asked me, I should have given it as my opinion, that you 
had not thmgs fit to appear in.” . 

“I had got these,” returned Jan, looking down at his 
clothes. “Won’t they do? It’s my funeral suit.” 

The unconscious, matter-of-fact style of Jan’s avowal 
was beyond everything. Lady Verner was struck dumb, 
Sir Edmund smiled, and Mary E^nsley laughed outright, 
“Oh, Jan I” said she, “^gu’ll be a child all your days. 
What do you mean by your ‘funeral suit ’? ” 

“Anybody might know that,” was Jan’s answer to 
Lady Mary. “It’s the suit I keep for funerals? A doctor 
is always being askei to attend them ; and if Jiie does not 
go he offends the people.” 

“You might have kept the information to yourself,” 
rebuked Lady Verner. . 

It doesn’t matter, »does it ? ” asked Jan,^ ‘ ‘ Aren’t they 
good enough to come in ? ” 

He turned his head round, to get a glanc^ at tl|e said 
suit behind. Sir Edmun<?*laid his hand .'affectionately on 
his shoulder. Young as Jan had been before ^ Edmund 
Hautley went o 2 lt, they had lived close friends. 

“Tij^e clothes are all Tight,|Jan, A|id if you had come 
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without a'^coat at all, yof, would have been equally welcome 
to me.** I ** u 

“ I sl^ould not have gone to this sort of thing anywhere 
else, you know ; it is not in my line, as my mother says, 

I cam<;^to see you.” 

** And, I would rather see you, jfan, than anybody else in 
the room — with one exception,” was the reply orSir Edmund. 
“I am sorry not to see Lionel.” 

**He couldn’t come,” answered Jan, ** His wife turned 
crusty, and said she’d come if he did — something of that 
— and so he stayed at home. She is very ill, and she wants 
to ignore it, and go out all the same. It is not £t she 
should” 

“Pray do you mean to dance, Jan?” InquIredL^^Lady 
Verner, the question being put ironically. 

“ I ? ” returned Jan. “ Who’d dance with me ? ” 

“I’ll dance with you, Jan,” said Lady Mary. 

Jan shook his head. “I might get my feet entangled in 
the petticoats.” 

“Not you, Jan,” said Sir Edmund, laughing. “ I should 
risk that, if a lady asked me.’* 

“ She’d not care to dance with me,” returned Jan, looking 
at Mary Elmsley, “ She only says it out of good«nature.” 

“No, Jan, I don’t think I do,” frankly avowed Lady 
Mary. “ I should like to dance with you.” 

“I’d stand up with you, if I stood up with anybody,” 
replied Jan. “But where’s the good of it? I don’t know 
the figures, and should only put you out, as well as 
everybody else.” 

So, what with his ignorance jf the figures, and his dreaded 
awkwardness amidst the trai^j, Jan was allowed to rest in 
peace. Mary Elmsley told him^that if he would come over 
sometimes to their house in an evening, she and her young 
sisters wduld practise the figures with him, so that he 
might learp them. It was Jan’s turir to laugh now. The 
notion of his practising dancing, or having evenings to 
waste on it, amused him considerably. 

“Go to your house to learn dancing 1” echoed he, 
“ Folks wouldrbe for puttinif me int^ a lunatic asylum.^ If 
I®do find an hour to myself any odd evening, I have to get 
to my;,|4issection^ I went shares the other day in a beautiful 
subject 0 ^ ' # 

“I don’t think ^ou need tell me of that, Jan,*' interrupted 
Lady Miry, keeping her countenance. m 
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I If onder you talk to»him, observed Lady Verner, 

oeHcAdn^ tlial 


feeling thoroughly ashamed of Jan, and 
'e%] ' ' ^ 


you. 


that 

He 


evei^ybody else did. ** You hear how he repays y< 
means it for good breeding, perhaps. ” 

I don’t mean it for rudeness, at any rate,” returlied Jan. 

“ Lady Mary knows that. Don’t you ? ” he added, turning 
to,^her., 

A* strangely thrilling expression in her eyes as she looked 
at Mm was her only answer. ‘‘I would rather have that 
sort of rudeness from you, Jan,” said she, ‘‘than the world’s 

hollow politeness. There is so much of false ” 

Mary Elmsley’s sentence was never concluded. W^hat 
was^it that had broken in upon them ? What object was 
that, "gliding into the room like a ghost, on whom all eyes 
were strained with a terrible fascination ? Was it a ghost ? 
It appeared ghastly enough for one. Was it one of Jan’s 
“ subjects ” come after him to the ball? Was it a corpse? 
It looked more like that than anything else. A corpse 
bedizened with jewels. 

She’s mad!” exclaimed Jan, who was the first to 
recover his speech. 

“ What is it ?” ejaculated Sir Edmund, gazing with 
somethings, very like fear, as the spectre bore down 
towards him, 

“It is my brother’s wife,” explained Jan. “You may 
see how fit she is to come.” 

There was no time for more. Sibylla had her hand held 
out to Sir Edmund, a wan smile on her ghastly face. His 
hesitation, his evident discgmpdBure, as he took it, were 
not lost upon her. t i 

“You have forgotten me, Sir Edmund ; but I should have 
known you anywhere. Your face is bronzed, aijd it is the 
only change. Am / so much changed ? ” 

“Yes, you are; greatly changed,” was hisninvoluntary 
acknowledgment in his surprise. “I should not have 
recognised you for the Sibylla West of those old days.”^ 

“I was at an age to chang%” she said. “ I ” 

The words were sto|»ped by a fit of cougning. Not tj[ie 
ordinary cough, more or less violent, that we hear in every- 
day intercourse ; but the d|jeadful cough ^hat «tells l^s tale 
of the hopeless state within. She had| disc^ded her opera- 
cloak, and stoo^ there, her shoulders, back^ neck» all bare 
and naked; trits d^coI^Uey the French would say; 
shivering palpably ; impartin{y the ide£3 of a skeleton with 
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rattling bones^i^ Sir Ediifand Hauitley, quitting Elecima/ 
took her Jmnd compassionately and led her to a seat. 

Mrs, VWner did not like the attention. Pity, compassion 
was in every line of his face — in every gesture of his gentle 
Jiand ; dhd she resented it 

I am not ill,” she declared to Sir Edmund between the 
''paroxysms of her distSessing cough. ‘‘The wind seemed 
to take my throat as I got out of the fly, and it is making 
me cough a little, but I^am not ill. Has Jan been telling 
you that I am ? ” 

She turned round fiercely on Jan as she spoke. Jan had 
followed her to her chair, and stood near her ; he may have 
deemed that so evident an invalid should possess a doctor 
at hand, A good thing that Jan was of equable disposition, 
of easy temperament; otherwise there might have been 
perpetual open war between him and Sibylla. She did not 
spare to him her sarcasms and her insults ; but never, in 
all Jan’s intercourse with her, had he resented them. 

“No one has told me anything about you in particular, 
Mrs. Verner,” was the reply of Sir Edmund. “I see that 
you look delicate.” 

“I am not delicate,” she sharply said. “It is nothing. 
I should be very well, if it were not for Jan.” r. 

“That’s good,” returned Jan. “What do I do ? ” 

“You worry me,” she answered curtly. “You say I 
must not go out; I must not do this, or do the other. 
You know you do. Presently you will be saying I must 
not dance.. But I wilV^ 

“Does Lionel know yiQu l^ive come?” inquired Jan, 
leaving other questions in abefance. 

“I don’t know. It’s nothing to him. He was not 
going to stpp me. You should pay attention to your own 
appearance, Jan, instead of to mine; look at your gloves ! ” 

“They split as I was drawing thenf on,” said Jan. 

Sibylla turned from him with a gesture of contempt. “ I 
am enchanted that you have come home. Sir Edmund,” she 
said to the baronet. « ^ 

“I am pleaSed myself, Mrs. Verier. Home has more 
charms for me than the world knows of.” 

“Y<^ will, give us some nic^ entertainments, I hope,” 
she continued, ^her cough beginning to subside. “Sir 
Rufus liv<ed Hkis a hermit.” 

That she would ri^t live to ^artal^e of any entertainments 
he. might give, Sir Edmund |[autley felt as sure as tliough 
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’he liad»»then seen her m her gr<^e-clothes. i No^not even 
cou^d he be deceived, or entertain the fair/tf^st false 
hope, though the cough became stilled, and the Drilliant 
hectic of reaction shone on her cheeks. Very Ijeautiful 
would she then have looked, save for her attenuate frame, 
with that bright crimson flush and her gleaming golden^ 

Quite sufficiently beautiful to attract partners, and one 
came up and requested her to * dance. She rose in 
acquiescence, turning her back right upon Jan, who 
would have interposed. 

Go away,” said she. ‘‘ I don’t want any lecturing 
frorsi^ou.” ‘ 

But Jan did not go away. He laid his hand impressively 
upon her shoulder. ** You do it, Sibylla. There’s 

a’ pond outside ; it’s just as good you went and threw your- 
self into that. It would do you no more harm.” 

She jerked her shoulder away from him ; laughing a 
little, scornful laugh, and saying a few contemptuous words 
to her partner, directed to Jan. Jan propped his back 
against the wall, and watched her, giving her a few 
words in his turn. 

As good try to turn a mule, as turn 
He watched her through the quadrille. He watched the 
gradually increasing excitement of her temperament! 
Nothing could be more pernicious for her ; nothing more 
dangerous; as Jan knew. Presently he watched her 
plunge into a waltz ; and just at that moment his eyes 
fell on Lionel, i • 

He had just entered ; he*was shaking hands with Sir 
Edmund Hautley. Jan made his way to them. 

“ Have you seen Sibylla, Jan? ” was the first ^question of 
Lionel to his brother. ** I hear she has come.” 

For answer, Jan pointed to w'ai*ds a couple '•amidst the 
waltzers, and Lionel’s dismayed gaze fell on his wife, 
whirling round at a mad speed, her eyes glisteniiig^ier 
ch^,pks burning, her bosom heaving. Wij^i the violence 
of the exertion, her ^oor breath seemed to rise in lo^d 
gasps, shaking her to pieces, and the sweat-drops poured 
off her brow. ^ ^ 

One dismayed exclamation, and Lionel took a step 
forward. Jan jc^ught him back. • • 

“It is of no use, Lionel. have tsied. It would only 
make a scene, and be productvve of no end. I am not sure 
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either, wl|eth^* opposition at the present moment^would^ 
not do aftmuch harm as is being done.” ^ 

**Jan!"” cried Sir Edmund in an undertone, “is— she 
— dying#” 

“She is not far off it,” was Jan’s answer. ' 

iR' Lionel had yielded tp Jan’s remonstrance, and stood back 
against the wall, as Jan had previously been doing. pSlie 
waltz came to an end. , In the dispersion Lionel lost sight 
of his wife. A few moments, and strange sounds of noise 
and confusion were echoing from an adjoining room. Jan 
went away at his own rate of speed, Lionel in liis wake. 
They had caught the reiterated words, spoken in every 
phase of terrified tones, “ Mrs. Verner ! Mrs. Verner 
Ah, poor Mrs. Verner ! That had been her last dance on 
earth. The terrible exertion had induced a fit of coughing 
of unnatural violence, and in the straining a blood-vessel 
had once more broken. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 


THE LAMP BURNS OUT AT LAST. 


From the roof of the house to the floor of the cellar, 
ominous silence reigned in Deerham Court. Mrs, Verner 
lay in it — dying. She had been conveyed home from the 
Hall on the morning following the catastrophe. Miss 
Hautley and Sir Edmund urged her remaining longer, 
offering every possible hospitality ; but poor Sibylla seemed 
to have taken a caprice against it. Caprices she would 
have, up to her last breath. All her words were “ Home ! 
home ! ” JF'an said she might be moved with safety ; and 
she was tal^en there. ^ 

She seemed none the worse for the removal — she was 
noni^ the worse for it She was dying, but the transit 
had not increased her danger or her pain. Dr. Hayes 
had been over^in the course of the^ night, and was row 
expected again, 

“It’^ali wast^ of time, his coming; he can’t do any- 
thing ;'but it V? satisfaction for Lionel,” observed Jan to 
his mother. 

Lady Verner felt inclined to blame those her household 
who had been left f.t home,ffor Sibylla’s escapade : ail of 
them — Lionel, Lucy Tempi *$t, and the servants* ' They 
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ought %o liave preventecf it, she said ; have feptj her in by 
for^, had need been. But she blamed therri ^rongly. 
Lionel might have dpne so had he been present ; there 
was no knowing whether he would so far have eisierted his 
authority, but the scene that would inevitably have ensued 
might not have been less fatal ii^ its consequences to«^ 
Sibj^lla, Lucy answered, and with truth, that any 
remonstrance of hers to Sibyll^ would never have 
been listened to ; and the servants excused themselves— 
it was not their place to presume to oppose Mr. 
Verner’s wife. 

, She lay on the sofa in her dressing-room, propped up by 
pillbVs ; her face wan, her breathing laboured. Decima 
with her, calm and still; Catherine hovered near, to be 
qseful, if necessary ; Lady Verner was in her room within 
call; Lucy Tempest sat on the stairs. Lucy, remember- 
ing certain curious explosions, feared that her presence 
might not be acceptable to the invalid; but Lucy partook 
of the general restlessness, and sat down in her simple 
fashion on the stairs, listening for news from the sick- 
chamber. Neither she nor any one else in the house could 
have divested themselves of the prevailing excitement that 
day, or settled to calmness in the remotest degree. Lucy 
wished from her very heart that she could do anything to 
alleviate the sufferings of Mrs. Verner, or to soothe the 
general discomfort. 

By and by, Jan entered, and came straight up the stairs. 
Am I to walk over you, Miss l^ucy ? ” . , 

“There’s plenty of room»|o go by, Jan,” she answered, 
pulling her dress aside. 

“ Are you doing penance ?” he asked, as he strode 
past her. * 

“ It is so dull i^maining in the drawing-room by 
myself,” answered Lucy apologetically, “Everybody is 
upstairs.” ^ 

Jan went into the sick-room, and Lucy sat on in silence ; 
hef»head bent down ^^n her Icnees, as before. Presently 
Jan returned. • 

“ Is she any better, Jan?” ^ % 

“She’s no worse,” was ’vjan’s answer. v^at’s some- 
thing, when it comes to this stage. Where^ Lionel ? ” 

“I do not know,” replied Lucy. “I lhink*he went 
out, Jan,” she added, dropping her ?\oice, “will she get 
well?”', 
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Not altogether,” •'answered Jan. “It ha« i. 
Sse”” "°t far "off^?f||; 

p.rh.ps if'l hrf spotonulii iS; SL "•'“"* »•* 

|pi..„op. ,o s„aV. vi!,-". S SjhVrtJ 
MKe“S J“- ”« ”«• “ «se, „ 

angel, coming down from heavf^n L-iri thatan 

powers, wouldn’t have stopped her lal St^ vTP 
gone m spite of it; in spite of vou all ^ 

up to it; and her telling Lionel in “®* 

give up going, proS he tould promir|,*^f 
for a day’s pleasure to Heartburir ^ 

the house olF its guard.” ™se to throw 

Jan passed down; Lucy sat on t 
the courtprd— for he actually went ott crossing 

for once in his life, as he had^don^ th *i^® '^oor 
blanket and the black tGa-ka^tir— carried the 
Massingbird. Mr. John woIfe his uLar‘^f“”‘^®™l J®'’" 

Lionel ? Folks are sa^nsp th^ about Mrs 

last night, 2 nd dancedLrfelf to £atP"* 

ancTshf did'^an^shf d” J/"' “She would go- 

Wood-vessel. “ “P 

“ Siel kt® ^'°"ci?hout, tp let hSr go ?^> * 

was ott. Noteay w^"| the hLus^^h while he 

one or two of the ^^an£ fed ^ ^"<1 

quiet, seat for-k fly, and ‘^cessed herself on the 

And danced ! ” / * * • 

“And danced,” assented' rin *rr u , 

. nteaj|.n. ‘ Her back and shoulders 
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'iooked^ike a bag of homes. Yqi? might ne^ly have heard 
them rattle.” - ' 

always said there were moments when Sibyl/a^s mind 
was not right,” composedly observed John Massingbird. 

** Is the^e.any hope?” . ^ 

^' None. There has not been hope, in point of.fact, for _ 
a long while,” continued Jan, “asJ> anybody might liave'*^ 
se&, except Sibylla. She has been obstinately blind to it. 
Although her father warned her, when he was here, that 
she could not live.” 

John Massingbird smoked for some moments in silence. 

** She was always sickly,” he presently said | “sickly in 
constitution; sickly in temper.” 

Jah nodded But what he might further have said was 
stopped by the entrance of Lionel. He came in at the gate, 
looking jaded and tired. His mind was ill at ease, and he 
had not been to bed. 

“ I have been searching for you, Jan, Dr. West ought 
to be telegraphed to. Can you tell where he is ? ” 

“ No, I can*t,” replied Jan, “ He was at Biarritz when he 
last wrote ; but they were about to leave. I expect to hear 
from him daily. If we did know where he is, Lionel, 
telegraphing would be of no use. He could not get 
here.” 

“ I should like him telegraphed to, if possible,” was 
Lionel’s answer. 

“Fll telegraph to Biarritz, if you like,” said Jan. “He 
is sure to have left it, though.” 

“Do so,” returned Lionel, Will you come in?” 
added to John Massingbird. • 

“ No, thank you,” replied John Massingbird. “They’d 
not like my pipe. Tell Sibylla I hope she’ll get over it. 
I’ll come again by and by, and hear how she is.” 

Lionel went indoo?s and passed upstairs wkh a heavy 
footstep. Lucy started from her place, but not before he 
had seen her in it. ^ 

“\Vhy do you sit there, Lucy?” 

“i don’t know,” she answered, blushing Tlhat he shoi^d 
have caught her there, though she had not cared for Jan’s 
doing so. “It is lonely downstairs to-day ;^here^I can 
ask everybody who comes out of the ?oom how she 
is. I wish I could cure her I I wish I couid do anything 
for her!” 
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“Thank .you|br all, mjT dear chrld!’* and there ^ was a" 
strange Jphe of pain in his low voice as he spoke it. 

Only Decima was in the room then, and she quitted it 
as Liot^l entered. Treading softly across the carpet, he 
took his seat in a chair opposite Sibylla’s cou<?h. She 
slept — for a great wonder—or appeared to sleep. The whole 
morning long — nay, The whole night long, her bright, 
restless eyes had been wide open ; sleep as far from' her 
as it could well be. It had seemed that her fractious 
temper kept the sleep away. But her eyes were closed 
now, and two dark, purple rims inclosed them, terribly 
dark on the wan, white face. Suddenly the eyes unclosed 
with a start, as if her doze had been abruptly distjurhed, 
though Lionel had been perfectly still. She looked at him 
for a minute or two in silence, and he, knowing it would 
be well that she should doze again, neither spoke n6r 
moved. 

“ Lionel, am I dying ? ” 

Quietly as the words were spoken, they struck on his ear 
with startling intensity. He rose then and pushed her 
hair from her damp brow with a fond hand, murmuring 
some general inquiry as to how she felt. 

“ Am I dying ? ” came again from the panting> lips. 

What was he to answer her? To say that she was 
dying might send her into a paroxyshi of terror; to 
deceive her in that awful hour by telling her she was not, 
went against every feeling of his heart. 

^ “ But I don’t want to die,” she urged, in some excitement, 
“interpreting his silence toflneaip the worst. “ Can’t Jan do 
anything for me ? Can’t Dr.^ayes ? ” 

“Dr. Hayes will be here soon,” observed Lionel sooth- 
ingly, if somewhat evasively. “ He will come by the next 
train,” 

She took*' his hand, held it between hers, and looked 
beseechingly up to his face. “I don’t want to leave you,” 
she%rhispered. “Oh, Lionel! keep me here if you can! 
You know yoi^are always kind to me. Sometimes I ^ave 
reproached you that you were notf but it was not true. 
You liave been ever kind, have you not ? ” 

“ I iiave ^ever'^ striven to be ^o,” he answered, the tears 
glistening on Mis eyelashes. 

“ I dons’t watit to die. I want to get w^H and go about 
again, as I used to/ do whe^ at Verner’s Pride. Now Sir 
Edmund Hautley li come hAme, that will be a good olace, 
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4o visit at. Lionel, I wan2> to die ! Can^t you keep 

me in life?” ^ ^ . } 

by sacrificing my own life, I could sa'ls yours, 
Heaven knows how willingly I would do it,” he tenderly 
answere^. ■ , , ■ 

‘^Why should I die? Why should I die mpre than 
others? I don’t think I am dyingf Lionel,” she added, 
affera pause. I shall get well yet.” 

She stretched out her hand for some cooling drink that 
was near, and Lionel gave her a teaspoonful. He was 
giving her another, but she jerked her head away and 
spilled it. 

^‘Jt’s not nice,” she said. So he put it down. 

“ L want to see Deborah,” she resumed. 

**My dear, they are at Heartburg. I told you so this 
morning. They will be home, no doubt, by the next train. 
Jan has sent to them.” 

What should they do at Heartburg?” she fractiously 
asked. 

“They went over yesterday to remain until to-day, I 
hear.” 

Subsiding into silence, she lay quite still, save for her 
panting brj^ath, holding Lionel’s hand as he bent over her. 
Some noise in the corridor outside attracted her attention, 
and she signed to him to open the door. 

“Perhaps it is Dr, Hayes,” she murmured. “He is 
better than Jan.” 

Better than Jan, insomuch as that he was rather given to 
assure his patients they wguld soon be strong enough t®^ 
enjoy the al fresco delights oj a gipsy party, even though he 
knew that they had notan hour’s prolonged Hie left in them. 
Not so Jan. Never did a more cheering doctor ^nter a sick- 
room than Jan, so long as there was the faintest shade of 
hope. But, when thc> closing scene was actually come, the 
spirit all but upon the wing, then Jan whispered of hope no 
more. He could not do it in his pure sincerity. Jan c?«&uld 
be silent; but Jan could not |eli a man, whose soul was 
hovering on the threshold of the next worlds that he mi^ht 
yet recreate himself dancing hornpipes in this. Dr, Hayes 
would ; it was in his creed to do so ; and ii?» tha^i resp"V:t Dr. 
Hayes Tvas different from J^. ^ 

It was not Dr. Hayes. As Lionel openedithe di^or, Lucy 
was passing it, ^nd Thdr^se was at the end of the corridor 
talking to Lady Verner, Luc^jr stopped to make her kind 
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inquiries, ^her^tone a loC. one, qf how the Invajld wa. 
Xeli her to come in.’’ 

“ Mr^ ‘’’i® beckoned to L-jcr 

he .IIh ?*■ y°u will come in and see he3' 

he said, as she approached. 

from £ r 

V’- couCTroV^ti:: 

biae 01 bibyiJa. Lionel leaned over its back, 

1 trust you are not feeling very ill, Mrs V#»rnAt« »> 

^ ^ r™ I so weak here ” 

somewhat at a loss what to say, stood^in silence.^’ perhaps 

resumed sometimes, JLucy, ” she 

resumed. I meant nothins*. I ucaH fn j . . 

.verybody, ,„d .^d fodllsh thme, SoS rntZVi"'",! 

r iTpy..'.” "• Ph“3.'’„ J,“ 

Indeed I do not think anythinsr about it ” rAnKo 4 t 

7™““ or,°F “”t"A •'* 

SibyS? 2SSX,‘Loy! 

I wish you’d kiss me.” ^ 

Lfonel, gCdng S hfm thro°" ’ ” ®’’® »«“'-mure‘'d to 

from tfie erqhrace. ^And she saw that 

W'et as hers, r r ^ Lionel s eyes were as 

»it?nV.’rd'is’“ “d^f “ °r‘*b f?™*. - of 
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Tecogn^ed the voices ; ^nd Luc^ glided forward to open 
the door..' ^ 

Pdor ladies ! They were wont to say ever after that their 
absence had happened on purpose. Mortified ^t being 
ignored Miss Hautley’s invitations, they had made a little 
plan to get out of Deerham. An old friend in Heartburg^ 
iia4 repeatedly pressed them to dinef there and remain for 
the night, and they determined to avail themselves of the 
invitation this very day of the Deerham Hall. It 

would be pleasant to have to say to inquisitive friends, 
“We could not attend it ; we were engaged to Heartburg.” 
Many a lady, of more account in the world than Deborah 
or Amilly West, has resorted to a less innocent ruse to 
conceal an offered slight. Jan had despatched Master 
Cheese by the new railway that morning with the informa- 
tion of Sibylla’s illness ; and here they were back again, full 
of grief, of consternation, and ready to show it in their 
demonstrative way. 

Lionel hastened out to them, a Hush — sh ! upon his 
tongue. He caught hold of them as they were hastening in. 

“ Yes ; but not like this. Be still, for her sake.” 

Deborah looked at his pale face, reading it aright. “ Is 
she so ill aft tha* ? ” she gasped. “ Is there no hope ? ” 

He only shook his head. “ Whatever you do, preserve 
a calm demeanour before her. We must keep her in 
tranquillity.” 

“ Master Cheese says she went to the ball — and danced,” 
said Deborah. “ Mr. Verner, how could you allow it ? ” 

“ She did go,” he answered. ^ It was no fault of mine.’*“ 
Heavier footsteps up the ftairs now. They were those 
of the physician, who had conie by the train which had 
brought the Misses West. He, Dr. Hayes, entered the room, 
and they stole in after him ; Lionel followed; Jan came 
bursting in, and made another; and Luc^ remained 
outside. 

Lady Verner saw Dr. Hayes when he was going aw^. 
“^here was no change,” he said, in answer Jp her inquiries. 

“ Mrs. Verner was ceitainly in a very weak, sick state, a^d 
— there was no change.” 

The Misses West remove 4 their travellitig^ gSrmencs, and 
took up their stations in the sick-room — not to leave it agaig 
until the life shpuld have departed from Sibylla"; Lionel 
remained in it. Decim?' andfCatherii^ went in and out» 
and Jan made 'frequent visits' t* the houje* 
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‘^Tell pap^ it is the ^leaving Verner’s Pride that has 
killed said Sibylla to Amilly with nearly her latest 

breath. ^ ^ 

There was no bed for any of them that night, any 
more tffan there had been the previous one. Arlife was 
hovering in the balance, Lucy sat with Lady Verner, and 
^ the rest went in to thGm occasionally, taking new^s. D^wn 
was breaking when one went in for the last time. 

It was Jan. He ha'd come to break the tidings to his 
mother, and he sat himself down on the arm of the sofa— 
Jan fashion — while he did it. 

The flickering lamp of life had burned out at last. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

. ".f*, ■■ 

ACHING HEARTS. 

Ip there be one day in the whole year more gladdening to 
the heart than all others, it is surely the first day of early 
spring. It may come and give us a glimpse almost in mid- 
winter ; it may not come until winter ought to have been long 
past : but, appear when it will, it brings rejoicing with it. 
How many a heart, sinking under its bitter burden of care, 
is reawakened to hope by that first spring day of brightness [ 
It seems to promise that there shall be yet a change in the 
dreary lot; it whispers that trouble may not last: that 
sickness may be superseded by health ; that this dark 
world will be follof/ed by heaven. 

Such a day was smiling o^;«Jr Deerham. And they were 
only in the first days of February. The sun was warm, 
the fields v^tere green, the sky was blue ; all Nature seemed 
to have put on her brightness. As Mrs. Duff stood at her 
door and esrchanged greetings with Sundry gossips passing 
by — an unusual number of whom were abroad — she gave it 
as KSir opinion that the charming weather had been vouch- 
safed as a special favour tc^ Miss Decima Verner ; fpr it 
w;as the weddfhg-day of that youngc^lady and Sir Edmund 
■■Hautley.,'"' ■■ 

SirSdmund would fain have been married immediately 
iafter his returil^. Perhaps Decinia would also. But Lady 
Verner, ralways given to study the proprieties of life, 
considered that it would br mor^ seemly to allow first a 
few months to roll lin after tjjie death of her son*s wife*. So 
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Ihe aisti^imn and part of ^the winter were alleged. to go by ; 
andJn this, the first week of February, they we*Vi united ; 
being favoured with weather that might have cheated 
them into a belief that it was May-day. ^ 

How anxious Deerham was to get a sight of her, as the 
carriages conveying the party to church drove to and fro 1 
Lio^nel gave her away, and her bride’s-fiiaids were Lady Mary 
Elnfsiey and Lucy Tempest. The story of the long engage- 
ment between her and Edmund Hautley had electrified 
Deerham; and some began to wish that they had not 
called her an old maid quite so prematurely. Should it 
unfortunately have reached her ears, it might tend to 
place? them in the black books of the future Lady Hautley. 
Lady "’Verner was rather against Jan’s going to church. 
Lady Verner’s private opinion was~indeed it may be said 
her proclaimed opinion as well as her private one-— that Jan 
would be no ornament to a wedding party. But Decima 
had already got Jan’s promise to be present, which Jan had 
given conditionally — that no patients required him at the 
time. But Jan’s patients proved themselves considerate 
that day ; and Jan appeared not only at the church, but at 
the breakfast. 

At the dkmer, also, in the evening. Sir Edmund and 
Lady Hautley had left then ; but those who remained of 
course wanted some dinner; and had it It was a small 
party, more social than formal : Mr. and Mrs, Bitterworth, 
Lord Garle and his sister, Miss Hautley and John Massing- 
bird. Miss Hautley was again staying temporarily at 
Deerham Hall, but she would Ibave it on the following^ 
day. John Massingbird wa^invited at the special request 
of Lionel. Perhaps John was less of an ornament to a 
social party than even Jan, but Lionel had bem anxious 
that no slight should placed upon him. It would have 
been a slight for the owner of Verner’s Pride t<f be left out 
at Decima Verner’s wedding. Lady Verner held oiU a 
little while ; she did not like John Massingbird : never nad 
liked any of the Massingbirds but Lionel cai^ried his point. 
John Massingbird showed himself presentable that day, 
and had left his pipe at home. ^ 

In one point Mr. 'Massingbird proved hipiself as little 
given to ceremony as Jan could be. The dinner hour, he 
had been told, was seven o’clock; and he Arrived shortly 
after six. Lucy Tempest a kd Mary Elmsiey were in 
the drawing-room. Fair, gra reful girL, both of them, in 
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their floating' iwhite brideVmaid^s Tobes, which thef would 
wear fo|The day; Lucy always serene and quiet; I^ry, 
merry-hearted, gay-natured. Mary was to stay with them 
for som^ dajj^s. They looked somewhat scared at the early 
entrance of John Massingbird, Curious tales had gone 
about ©eerham of John’s wild habits^ at Verner’s Pride, 
and, it may be, ttfey felt half afraid of him. L^icy 
whispered to the servant to find Mr. Venier and tell him. 
Lady Verner had gone to her room to make ready for 
dinner. 

say, young ladies, is it six or seven o’clock that we 
are to dine ? ” he began. I could not remember.” 

Seven,” replied Lucy. 

I am too soon by an hour, then, returned he, sitting 
down in front of the fire. “ How are you by this time, 
Lionel?” 

Lionel shook hands with him as he came in. ** Never 
mind ; we are glad to see you,” he said in answer to a 
half apology from John Massingbird about the arriving 
early. “I can show you those calculations now, if you 
like.” 

“Calculations be hanged! ” returned John. “When a 
fellow comes out to dinner, he does not wan^ to be met 
with ‘calculations.’ What else, Lionel?” 

Lionel Verner laughed. They were certain calculations 
drawn out by himself, connected with unavoidable work to 
be commenced on the Verner’s Pride estate. For the last 
month he had been vainly seeking an opportunity of going 
over them with John Massingbird ; that gentleman, who 
hated details as much as Master Cheese hated work, 
continually contrived to put it off. 

“ Have you given yourself the pleasure of making them 
out in duplicate, that you propose ^o show them here ? ” 
asked he, s'bme irony in his tone. “ I thought they were 
in tj^e study at Verner’s Pride.” 

“1 brought them home a day or two ago,” replied 
Lionel. “Sopie alteration ^was required, and I thought I 
would do it quietly here.” ^ 

“You are a rare — I suppose if I say ‘steward’ I shall 
offena your’ pi;i<fe, Lionel ? ‘ pail iff’ would be worse. If 

real stewards were as faithful and indefatigable as you, 
landlords mi^it get on better than the^^do. You can’t 
think how he pla^aes me firith kis business details, Miss 
Tempest.” - J 
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- *‘l can,” said Lady Mary freely? “I thinly he is terribly 
conscieiJtious.” ' ' ' 

All the more so, that he is not going to be a keward 
long,” answered Lionel in a tone through which ran a 
serious meaning, light as it was. “ The time is apJ)roacli- 
ing when I shall render up an account of my stewardship, 
so far as Verner’s Pride is concerned. V 

‘"‘What do you mean by that? ” cried John Massingbird. 

** ni tell you to-morrow,” answered Lionel, 

** I’d like to know now, if it’s all the same to you, sir,” 
was John’s answer. “ You are npt going to give up the 
management of Verner’s Pride?” " 7 

‘''Yes, I am,” replied Lionel. “I should have resigned 
it wheti my wife died, but that — that — Decima wished me 
to remain in Deerham until her marriage,” he concluded 
after some perceptible hesitation. 

“ What has Deerham done to you that you want to quit 
it ? ’’ asked John Massingbird. 

“I would have left Deerham years ago, had it been 
practicable,” was the remark of Lionel, 

“ I ask you why ? ” 

“Why? Do you think Deerham and its reminiscences 
can be so pleasant to me that I should care to stop in it, 
unless compelled ? ” 

“ Bother reminiscences ! ” rejoined Mr. Massingbird, “ I 
conclude you make believe to allude to the ups and downs 
you have had in regard to Verner’s Pride. Thafs not the 
cause, Lionel Verner — if you do want to go away. You 
have had time to get over -^Perhaps some lady is in 

the way? Some cross - graimed disappointment in that 
line ? Have you been refusing to marry him, Lady Mary ? ” 
Lady Mary threw her laughing blue eyes full in ihe face of 
the questioner. “ He never asked me, Mr. Massingbird.” 

“ No ! ” said John. ^ 

“No,” said she, the lips laughing novv, as well as the 
eyes. “ In the old days — I declare I don’t mind letting out 
the secret — in the old days beware he was married at all, 
man?ma and Lady Vemer contrived to let nie know, by 
indirect hints, that Lionel Vei'ner might be expected to — to 
— solicit the honour of my becoming his>^ wife. Hjw I 
laughed behind their back^l It would hsTv^e been time 
enough to turn^rebellious when the offer C5:5me — which I 
was quite sure never wou^(i con^ — to meke them and him 
u a low curtsy, and say, * You are very ,5^:ind, but I must 
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decline the honour. ’ ; Di# you get §ny teasings on your side. 
Lionel ? ^ asifed she frankly. 

A half* smile flitted over Lionel’s lips. He did not s^eak. 
‘*No,” added Lady Mary, her joking tone turning to 
seriousCiess, her blue eyes to earnestness, “ I and Lionel have 
ever b§en good friends, fond of each other, I befieve, in a 
^ sober kind of way ; hut — any closer relationship, we should 
both have run apart fronii as wide as the two poles, 
answer for myself ; ai^i I think I can for him.” 

“ I see,” said John Massingbird,, ‘‘To be h^usband and 
wife would go against the grain : you’d rather be brother 
and sister.” 

What there could be in the remark to disturb the perfect 
^equanimity of Mary Elmsley, she best knew. Certain it 
was that her face turned of a fiery red, and it seemed that 
Ishe did not know where to look. She spoke rapid words, 
as if to cover her confusion. 

I “So you perceive, Mr. Massingbird, that / have nothing 
to do with Mr. Verner’s plans and projects ; with his 
stopping at Deerham or going away from it. I should not 
think any lady has. You are not going, are you?” she 
asked turning to Lionel. 

“Yes, I shall go, Mary,” he answered. “As soon, as 

Mr. Massingbird can find somebody to replace me ” 

I Mr. Massingbird’s not going to find anybody to replace 
you,” burst forth John. “ I declare, Lionel, if you do go, 
;i ^ I’ll take on Roy, just to spite you and your old tenants, 

i By the way, though, talking of Roy, who do you think has 

X««,««w^come back to Deerhafi ? ”^ he broke off, rather less 
vehemently. c 

“ How can I guess ? ” asked Lionel. “ Some of the 
Mormons^ perhaps.” 

“No. Luke Roy. He has arrived this afternoon.” 
“Has he indeed?” replied Liom^l, a shade of sadness 
in his tone, more than surprise, for somehow the name 
of^^^Luke, coupled with his return, brought back all too 
vividly the recollection of his departure, and the tragic 
end of Rachet Frost which had followed so close upon*®it. 
i “I have not seen him,” rejoined Mr. Massingbird. “ I 
met ?4rs. Roy as I came on here, and she told me. She 
was scutterireg along with s^me muffins in her hand — to 
regale Yim oiv I suppose.” 

“^How glad she , must be#’ ” exclaimed Lucy. 

Rather sorry, f. though v’ returned John. “ She looked 
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>very ^ipaky arid shive/y. I teS you wli^, Lionel, lie 
continued, turning to him, “ your dinner will ncA jie ready 
this%hree-quarters of an hour yet, Pll just go as far as 
old Roy’s, and have a word with Luke. I hai|e got a 
top-coa%in the hall.” 

He went out without ceremony. Lionel walked with^ 
hlgi to the door. It was a fine, stanight evening. When 
he,T^ionel, returned, Lucy was alone. Mary Elmsley had 
. left the^ room. " ^ ■'* ' . ■ ' ' 

Lucy hacf quitted the chair of state she had* been sitting 
in, and was in her favourite place on a low stool on the 
hearth-rug. She was more kneeling than sitting. The 
firedi^ht played on her sweet face, so young and girlish 
still in its outlines, on her pretty hands clasped on her 
knees, on her arms 'which glittered with pearls, on the 
pharis that rested on her neck. Lionel stood on the other 
side of the hearth-rug, leaning, as usual, on the mantel-piece. 

At least five minutes passed in silence. And then Lucy 
raised her eyes to his. 

“ Was it a joke, what you said to John Massingbird — 
about leaving Deerham ? ” 

“It was sober earnest, Lucy. I shall go as soon as I 
possibly ca«i now.” 

“ But why ? ” she presently asked. 

“ I should have left, as you heard me say, after Mrs. 
Verner’s death, but for one dr two considerations. Decima 
very, much wished me to remain until her marriage ; and 
—I did not see my way particularly clear to embark in ^ 
new course of life. I do notusee S yet.” 

“ Why should you go ? ” aflced Lucy. 

“ Because I' — because it is expedient that I should, for 
many reasons,” he answered. ♦ 

“You do not like to remain subservient to John 
Massingbird?” 

“It is not that. I have got over that. My prosg^cts 
have - been so utterly blighted, Lucy, that I think some of 
the .ipld pride of the Verner r^ce has gone ^ut of me. I 
do not see a chance t>f ‘getting anything to do half 5s 
good as this stewardship— as he but now called it— ^nder 
John Massingbird. But I sjj^all try at it.” * ^ * 

“ What shall you try, do you think ? ” 

“ I cannot teM.^ I should like to get something*abroad ; 

I should like to go to 4ndia* I do i^ot suppose I have 
any reaL chance of getting ^n appointment there; but 
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stopping in I^erham wEl certainty not bring it |;d me 
that, or aitything else.” 

Lucy*s*iips had parted. “You will not think of goiii^^ to 
India now I ” she breathlessly exclaimed. 

** Indeed I do think of it, Lucy.” ^ 

^ “So fer off as that ! ” 

The words were udered with a strange sound of pain. 
Lionel passed his hand over his brow, the action betoken- 
ing pain quite as gredTt as Lucy’s tone. Lucy rose from 
her seat and^stood near him, her thoughtful face upturned. 

“What is left for me in England ? ” he resumed. “ What 
am I here ? A man without home, fortune, hope. I have 
worse than no prospects. The ceremony at which we have 
been assisting this day seems to have brought the^ bare 
facts more palpably before me in all their naked truth. 
Other men can have a home, can form social ties to bless 
it. I cannot.” 

“ But why? ” asked Lucy, her lips trembling. 

“ Whf/ Can you ask it, Lucy? There are moments 
— and they are all too frequent — when a fond vision comes 
over me of what my future might be; of the new ties I 
might form, and find the happiness in, that — that I did 
not find in the last. The vision, I say, comes all too 
frequently for my peace of mind, when I realise the fact 
that it can never be realised.” 

Lucy stood, her hands tightly clasped before her, a world 
of sadness in her fair, young face. One less entirely single- 
hearted, less true than Lucy Tempest, might have professed 
to ignore the drift of hiS’ wo^ds. Had Lucy, since Mrs. 
Verner’s death, cast a thought to the possibility of certain 
happy relations arising between her and* Lionel — those 
social tiesf. he now spoke of? No, not intentionally. If 
any such dreams did lurk in her heart unbidden, there 
she let th^ lie, in entire abeyanc^ Lionel Verner had 
nev^r spoken a word to her, or dropped a hint that he 
contemplated such ; his ^ intercourse with her ■ had been 
free and opep, just as it »vas with Decima, She ^was 
quite content ; to be with him, to se^him daily, was enough 
of h^piness for her, without looking to the future. 

faCthei^I get away fr^m England the better,” he 
resumed. “ India, from old associations, naturally suggests 
itself, bht I rare not whither I go. y«?u threw out a 
suggestion once, Lucy, thf.t Cc^Jonel Tempest might be 
able to help me v> something there, by which I may get 
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a Imng. Sllduld I ha’^e fdun^ in London by 

the ^fime he arrives, it is my intentidn to aslc^ ,\im the 
favour. He will be home in a few weeks now.’* 

“And you talk of leaving Deerham immediatelyil *’ oried 
Lucy. '^Where’s the necessity? You should wait until 
he comes.** ^ ■ . ■ * . , ' 

“ J have waited too long, as it is. Deerham will be glad 
to get rid of me. It may hold a juHIee the day it hears I 
liaye shippe,jj myself off for India. 1 wonder if I shall ever 
come back ? Probably not. I and old friends may never 
meet again on this side heaven.” 

He had been affecting to speak lightly, jokingly, toying 
at tlig same time with some trifle on the mantel-piece. 
But as he turned his eyes on Lucy at the conclusion of his 
sentence, he saw that the tears were falling on her cheeks. 
Tlie words, the ideas they conjured up, had jarred painfully 
on every fibre of her heart. LionePs light mood was gone. 

“ Lucy,** he whispered, bending to her, his tone changing 
to one of passionate earnestness, “I dare not stay here 
longer. There are moments when I am tempted to forget 
my position, to forget honour, and speak words that — that 
— I ought not to speak. Even now, as I look down upon 
you, my he%rt is throbbing, my veins are tingling ; but I 
must not touch you with my finger, or tell you of my 
impassioned love. All I can do is to carry it away with 
me, and battle with it alone.” 

Her face had grown white with emotion. She raised her 
w»et eyes yearningly to his ; but |lie still spoke the simpl(^ 
truth, unvarnished, the grSat agony that was lying at 
her heart. 

** How shall I live on, with you away ? It will be more 
lonely than I can bear.” • 

Don’t, child!” h% said in a wailing tone entreaty. 
“The temptation from iny own heart is all too present to 
me. Don’t you tempt me. Strong mail though I #m, 
there are things that I cannot bear.” 

leaned on the mantel-pieJe, shading hi%face with his 
hand, Lucy stood in silence, striving to suppress h5r 
emotion from breaking forth. • » # 

“ In the old days — very l0i|g ago, they see|n now, to look 
back upon— -I had the opportunity of assuring my life’s 
happiness,” he’ciontinued in % low, steady tone. “I did 
not do it ; I let it slip frbm ntl, foolislm^ wilfully ; of my 
now free act. But, Lucy — beii|ve me of^not as you like — 
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I loved the «one I rejected, moife than the one 4 took: 
Before |;lfe sound of my marriage bells had yet rung out 
on my ears, the terrible conviction was within me I 
loved t^jat other better than all created things. You maj/ 
judge, then, what my punishment has been.” i? 

She fkised her eyes to his face, but he did not see them, 
did not look at her. ^He continued-— 

It was the one great mistake of my life ; made by 
myself alone. I cannot plead the excuse whkh so many 
are able to plead for life’s mistakes — ^that I was drawn into 
it. I made it deliberately, as may be said ; of my own 
will. It is but just, therefore, that I should expiate it. 
How I have suffered in the expiation, Heaven^ alone 
knows. It is true that I bound myself in a moment of 
delirium, of passion ; giving myself no time for thought. 
But I have never looked upon that fact as an excuse ; fof a 
man who has come to the years I had should hold his 
feelings under his own control. Yes; I missed that 
opportunity, and the chance went by for life.” 

“For life?” repeated Lucy, with streaming eyes. It 
was too terribly real a moment for any attempt at con- 
cealment. A little reticence, in her maiden modesty ; but 
of concealment, none. 

“ I am a poor man now, Lucy,” he explained ; ** worse 
than without prospects, if you knew all. And I do not 
know why you should not know all,” he added after a 
pause : ** I am in debt. Such a man cannot marry.” 

^ The words were spoken quietly, temperately ; their tone 
proving how hopeless c&ld <be any appeal against them, 
whether from him, from hJr, or from without. It was 
perfectly true : Lionel Verner’s position placed him beyond 
.the reach of social ties. 

, Little more was said. It was a fppic which Lucy could 
not urge or gainsay ; and Lionel did not see fit to continue 
it. ^He may have felt that it was dangerous ground, even 
for the man of honour that he strove to be. He held out 
his hand to I/xcy. ^ 

* ** Will you forgive me ? ” he softly whispered. 

He^ sobs choked her. She strove to speak, as she crept 
closer to liim^^and put out hands in answer; but the 
words would not come. She lifted her face to glance 
at his. ^ r ' i 

a night p/sses but! I pray God to forgive me,” he 
whispered, his vote tremb^ng with emotion, as he pressed 
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her hands between Ms, *' to the sorrow I have 

brctight upon you. Oh, Lucy ! forgive— forgive 
“ YeSj yes,” was ail her answer, her sobs impeding her 
utterance, her tears blinding her. Lionel kept tfie hands 
straineS to him ; he looked down on the upturned face, and 
read its love there ; he kept his ownjbent, with its mingled 
compression of tenderness and pain; but he did not take 
from it a single caress. What right had he? Verily^ if 
he had n^ shown control over himself once in his life, he 
was showing it now. 

i He released one of his hands and laid it gently upon her 
head for a minute, his lips moving silently. Then he let 
her go. It was over. 

She sat down on the low stool again on the opposite side 
the hearth, and buried her face and her anguish. Lionel 
burled kis face, Ms elbow on the mantel-piece, his hand 
uplifted. He never looked at her again, or spoke ; she 
never raised her head; and when the company began to; 
arrive, and came in, the silence was still unbroken. 

And, as they talked and laughed that night, fulfilling the 
usages of society amidst the guests, how little did any one 
present suspect the scene which had taken place but a short 
while before 1 How many of the smiling faces we meet in 
society cover aching hearts I 

CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

MASTER CHEIPE BLOWN UP. 

There were other houses in Deerham that nighj, not quite 
so full of sociability as was Lady Venier’s. For one, may 
be instanced that of tSie Misses West. They sal!»at the table 
in the general sitting-room, hard at work, a lamp between 
' them, for the gas-burners above were high for sewing^and 
their eyes were no longer so %een as they had been. Miss 
DeSorah was turning” a table-cloth; M^ss Amilly w#s 
darning sundry holes in a pillow- case. Their stock of 
household linen was in great need of b«ing •replaced by 
new; but, not having the Requisite monejCto spare, they 
were doing the|r best to renovate the old. m • 

A slight — they\ould n^t hel§feeling it as such — hadj^een • 
put upon them that day, in not hav|pg been invited to 
Decima Verner’s wedding, Che sistens-indaw of Lionel 
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Verner, c|jnn(fdted closely with Jan, they had expected the 
invitatiol. But it had not come. Lionel had pressedr his 
mother to give it; Jan, in liis straightforward way, when 
he had^ound it was not forthcoming, said, ^*Why don’t 
you invite them! They’d do nobody any harm Lady 
’^’Verner, however hadi positively declined : the Wests had 
never been acquaintances of hers, she said. They felt^*;he 
slight, poor ladies, but they felt it quite humbly and meekly ; 
not complaining ; not venturing even to say t^> each other 
that they might have been asked. They only sat a little 
more silent than usual over their work that evening, doing 
more, and talking less. ^ 

y The servant came in with the supper-tray, and laid ft on 
the table. Is the cold pork to come in ? ” asked she. ** I 
have not brought it. I thought, perhaps, you’d not care 
to have it in to-night, ma’am, as Mr. Jan’s out.” 

Miss Deborah cast her eyes on the tray. There was a 
handsome piece of cheese, and a large glass of fresh celery. 
A rapid calculation passed through her mind that the cold 
pork, if not cut for supper, would make a dinner the 
following day, with an apple or a jam pudding. 

** No, Martha, this will do for to-night,” she answered. 
‘‘Call Master Cheese, and then draw the ale.” ^ 

“It’s a wonder he waits to be called,” was Martha’s 
comment, as she went out. “He is generally in afore the 
tray, whatever the meals may be, he is.” 

She went out at the side door, and entered the surgery. 

■■'*“~Nobody was in it excepli^ the ^surgery-boy. The boy was 
asleep, with his head and ari^gis on the counter, and the gas 
flared away over him. A hissing and fizzing from Jan’s 
room, similar to the sounds Lucy Tempest heard when she 
invaded the surgery the night of the ball at Deerham 
Hall, salu^d Martha’s ears. She wfjnt round the counter, 
tried the door, found it fastened, and shook the handle. 

‘^Who’s there ? ” called out Master Cheese from the other 
side. . 

“ It’s me,’ *^said Martha “Supper’s ready.” ^ 

“ Very well. I’ll be in directly,” responded Master Cheese. 

“I^ay!^ caHed out Martha wrathfully, rattling the 
handle again, ''“if you are nfS.king a mess of that room, 
as you ♦"do soi»ietimes, I won’t have it. ^’11 complain to 
" Mr.^Jan, There ! ^ Messinf; the ^oor and places with your 
powder and stuff V. It would take two sex*vaats to clear up 
after you.” f 
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V yq^u go to Bath,” v^as the saflsfactory r^ommendation 
of Master Cheese. ' ' . ' ^ . 

Martha called out another wrathful warning, Und with- 
drew. Master Cheese came forth, locked the do^r, took 
out the .key, went indoors, and sat down to supper. 

Sat down in angry consternation. . He threw Ms eager^ 
glances to every point of the table, slid could not see upon 
it what he was longing to see — what he had been expecting 
all the evening to see — for the terrible event of its not 
being there^iad never so much as crossed his imagination. 
The dinner Thad consisted of a loin of pork with the 
crackling on, and apple sauce — a dish so beloved by 
Master Cheese, that he never thought of it without a 
watering of the mouth. It had been nothing like half 
eaten at dinner, neither the pork nor the sauce. Jan was 
at the wedding-breakfast, and the Misses West, in Master 
Cheese’s estimation, ate like two sparrows : of course be 
had looked to be regaled with it at supper. Miss West cut 
him a large piece of cheese, and Miss Amilly handed him 
the glass of celery. 

Now Master Cheese had no great liking for that vulgar 
edible which bore his name, and which used to form the 
staple of s% many good, old-fashioned suppers. To cheese, 
in the abstract, he could certainly have borne no forcible 
objection, since he w^as wont to steal into the larder, 
between tsreakfast and dinner, and help himself — as Martha 
would grumblingly complain— to pounds” of it. The 

state of the case was just this : the young gentleman Ukejk.™ 
cheese well enough when 4ie 5buld get nothing better. 
Cheese, however, as a substitute for cold loin of pork, with 
“ crackling ” and apple sauce, was hardly to be borne, and 
Master Cheese sat in dumbfounded dismay, heaving great 
sighs and casting his eyes upon his plate, 

“ I feel quite faint, said he. * 

What makes you feel faint ? ” asked Miss Deb. 

“Well, I suppose it is for want of my supper,^ he 
retqprned. “ Is — is there no nasat to-night, l^iss Deb ? ” 

“Not any,” she ^swered decisively. She bad the 
pleasure of knowing Master Cheese well. 

Master Cheese paused. There was ftearlj the^hole 
joint left at dinner,” said he m a tone of renionstrance. 

“There was-ia^ood deal of it left, and tltat’s thfe reason 
it’s not coming in,” r<s;plie<i^ Mtss 3!)eb. “It wil^ be 
sufficient for to-morrow’s dinner withi a pudding. Fm 

■ ' • 
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sure it will ^ot hurt fou to sup upon cheese /or one 
nig:ht” ft ’ 

With ijl his propensity iothonne chere^ Master Chees^ was 
really of a modest nature, and would not go the length of 
demandSng luxuries, if denied them by Miss Deb. was 
fain to content himself with the cheese and celery, eating 
^so much of it that ittoay be a question whether the with- 
holding of the cold pork had been a gain In poinf of 
economy. ^ 

Laying down his knife at length, he put b^ck his chair 
to return to the surgery. Generally he was not in so 
much haste; he liked to wait until the things were re- 
moved, even to the cloth, lest by a speedy departure he 
might miss some nice little dainty or other, coming^^ in at 
the tail of the repast. It is true such impromptu arrivals 
were not common at Miss West’s table, but Master Cheese 
liked to be on the sure side. 

“You are in a hurry,” remarked Miss Amilly, surprised 
at the unwonted withdrawal, 

‘‘Jan’s out,” returned Master Cheese. “Folks may 
be coming in to the surgery.” 

“ I wonder if Mr, Jan will be late to-night ? ” cried Miss 
Deb. , , ... 

“Of course he will,” confidently replied Master Cheese, 
“Who ever heard of a wedding-party breaking up before 
morning?” 

For this reason, probably, Master Cheese returned to the 
surgery, prepared to “ make a night of it” — not altogether 
"""“"Ih the general acceptation^^of tlgat term, but at his chemical 
experiments. It was most rare that he could make sure of 
Jan’s absence for any length of time. When abroad in 
pursuance^of his professional duties, Jan might be return- 
ing at any period; in five minutes or in five hours; there 
was no krKiwing ; and Master Cheese dared not get his 
chemical apparatus about, in the uncertainty, Jan having 
so jSbsitively forbidden his recreations in the science. For 
•this night, however, he thought he was safe. Master 
Cheese’s idea^'of a wedding festivahconsisted of unlimited 
j feasting. He could not have left such a board, if bidden 
to un<til osorning light, and he judged others by 

himself. ^ ^ 

Jan’s bedroom was strewed with vessels pf various sorts 
and^sizes from one fmd of itfto th^ other. ^ In the old days, 
Dr* West had beema considerable dabbler in experimental 
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l:liemis^y liimself. Jan also understood so]i^etlung' of it. 
Ma^er Cheese did not see why he should not. iB|roaring 
lire burned in Jan’s grate, and the young gentleman stood 
before it for a few minutes, previous to resuming! his re- 
searches? giving his back a roast, and indulging bitter 
reminiscences touching his deficient gupper. ♦ 

^*i3he’s getting downright mean, is old Deb P’ 

grumbled he; “especially if Jan, happens to be out. 
Wasn’t it different in West’s time ! He knew wHat was 
good, lie did. Catch her daring to put bread and cheese 
on the table for supper then. I shall be quite . exhausted 
before the night’s over. Bob I ” 

BSki his head still on the counter, partially woke up at 
the call— ‘Sufficiently so to return a half sound by way of 
response. 

“Bob!” roared Master Cheese again. “Can’t you 
hear?” ^ 

Bob, his eyes blinking and winking, came in, in answer ; 
that is, as far as he could get in, for the litter lying about. 

“ Bring in the jar of tamarinds.” 

“The jar of tamarinds I ” repeated Bob. “In here ? ” 

“ Yes, in here,” said Master Cheese. “Now, you needn’t 
stare. All Jou have got to do is to obey orders.” 

Bob disappeared, and presently returned, lugging in a big 
porcelain jar. He was ordered to “ take but the bung, and 
leave it open.” He did so, setting it in a convenient place 
on the floor, near Master Cheese, and giving his opinion 
gratuitously of the condition of thg room. “Won’t there b«i»" ~ 
a row when Mr, Jan comes i^and finds it like this I ” 

“The things will be put away long before he comes,” 
responded Master Cheese. “ Mind your own business. 
And, look here ! if anybody comes bothering, Mr.*Jan’s out, 
and Mr. Cheese is oiit, and they can’t be se^n till the 
morning — unless it’s some desperate case,” added Master 
Cheese, somewhat qualifying the instructions — “a fe^ow 
dying, or anything of that.” 

Bob withdrew, to fall^ asleep ?h the surgery«as before, his 
head and arms on the counter ; and Master Cheese recom- 
menced his studies. Solacing himself first qf al]^ witli^^a few 
mouthfuls of tamarinds, as intended to at intervals 
throughout his labours, he plunged his hai^s into^a mass 
of incongruous %*«ibstances — m||:e/ chlorate of potass, and 
sulphur being amongst tlffem. . " * 

The Misses West, meanwhil|, had resumed their work 
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after supper, «and they sewed until the clock striwk tenr 
Then they put it? away, and drew round the fire for a chat, 
their feet on the fender. A' very short while, and they^vere 
surpris^ by the entrance of Jan. 

“ My goodness I ” exclaimed Miss Amilly. k*s never 

«« Why shouldn’t it%e?” returned Jan, drawing for^/ird 
a chair, and sitting down by them. “ Did you fancy I was 
going to sleep there ? ^ 

** Master Cheese thought you would keep it up until 
morning.” 

**Oh! did he? Is he gone to bed ?” 

He is in the surgery,” replied Miss Amilly, Mp^Jan, 
you have told us nothing yet about the wedding in the 
morning.” 

“ It went off,” answered Jan. 

But the details ? How did the ladies look? ” 

*‘They looked as usual, for all I saw,” replied Jan. 

** What did they wear ? ” 

“Wear? Gowns, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Jan 1 Surely you saw better than that ! Can’t 
you tell what sort of gowns?” 

Jan really could not. It may be questioned (whether he 
could have told a petticoat from a gown. Miss Amilly was 
waiting with breathless interest, her lips apart. 

“ Some were in white, and some were in colours, I think,” 
hazarded Jan, trying to be correct in his good nature. 

Decima was in a veil.” 

“ course she was,^ acBijuiesced Miss Amilly with 
emphasis. “ Did the briden^ids ” 

What pertinent question relating to the bridemaids Miss 
Amilly wars about to put, never was known. A fearful 
sound interrupted it. A sound n^rly impossible to de- 
scribe, W^s it a crash of thunder T Had an engine from 
the ^istant railway taken up. its station outside their house, 
and gone off with a bang ? Or had the surgery blown up ? 
The room th)^y were in shtiok, the windows rattled/ the 
Misses West screamed with real Terror, and Jan started 
from his seat. 

“ It*^can’t'®be^n explosion of/jas ! ” he muttered. 

Bursting out of the room, he nearly knocked down 
Martha,'” who ^as bursting^ into it. In^thict, or perhaps 
sourM, took Jan to 'the sur^ry, affid they all followed in his 
wake. Bob, the iTnag^ of Jjerrified consternation, stood in 
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ihe midf t of a debris of glass, his Siouth ope, j%, and his hair 
standing upright. The glass bottles and jafs. of the 
esta®ishiiient had flown from their shelves, causing the 
unhappy Bob to believe that the world had ^ome to 
an' end. ■ ■ . . 

But what was the debris there, compared to Sihris 
the^jjiext room, Jan’s I The window was out, the furniture 
was Split, the various chemical apparatus had been shivered 
into a hundred pieces, the tamarin*d jar was in two, and 
Master Cheesy was extended on the floor on his back, his 
hands scorched, his eyebrows singed off, his face black, and 
the end of his nose burning, 

that’s it, is it? ’’said Jan, when his eyes took in 
the state of things. ‘‘ I knew it would come to it.” 

He have been and blowed hisself up,” remarked Bob, 
w 1 io had stolen in after them. 

“ Is it the gas ? ” sobbed Miss Amilly, hardly able to 
speak for terror. 

“No, it’s not the gas,” returned Jan, examining the 
debris more closely. “It’s one of that gentleman’s 
chemical experiments.” 

Deborah West was bending over the prostrate form in 
alarm. “ Me surely can’t be dead !” she shivered. 

“ Not he,” said Jan. “Come, get up,” he added, taking 
Master Cheese by the arm to assist him. 

He was placed in a chair, and tliere he sat, coming to, 
and emitting dismal groans. 

“ I told you what you’d bring it to, if you persisted in 
attempting experiments thest ydh know nothing about, ^ 
was Jan’s reprimand, deliverdfl in a sharp tone. “A pretty 
state of things this is I ” 

Master Cheese groaned again. » 

“ Are you much hujjt ? ” asked Miss Deb in a sympathis- 
ing accent. ^ 

“ Oh-o-o-o-o-o-h ! ” moaned Master Cheese. ^ 

“Is there anything we can get for you? ” resumed Miss 
Debi. • . ^ * •■■■ ■■ ' 

“ Oh-o-o-0“0“0-h I ” fepeated Master Cheese. “A glass 
of wine might revive me.” 

“Get up,” said Jan, “a^id let’s see if vod? can^walk. 
He’s not hurt, Miss Deb.” 

■ Master Chees?e^ yielding to the pare mptoi^Jr movement of 
Jan’s arm, had no resource but^to show"^them that he oould 
walk. He had taken a step or two as dolefully as it was 
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possible for feim to talfe it, keeping his eyes sl^it, and 
stretching out his hands before him, after the manner of 
the blindT when an interruption came from Miss Amilly. 

‘‘ Wl^t can this be, lying here ? ” 

She was bending her head near the old bureau, which 
^had beefi rent in the ^ explosion, her eyes fixed upon some 
large letter or paper dh the floor. They crowded roun^. at 
the words. Jan picked it up, and found it to be a folded 
parchment bearing a great seal. ^ 

“ Hollo I ” exclaimed Jan. 

On the outside was written Codicil to the will of Stephen 
Verner.” 

“ What is it ? ” exclaimed Miss Deborah, and even l^^ster 
Cheese contrived to get his eyes open to look. 

** It is the lost codicil,” replied Jan. “ It must have been 
in that bureau. How did it get there ? ” 

How indeed ? There ensued a pause. 

** It must have been placed there ” — Jan was beginning, 
and then he stopped himself. He would not, before those 
ladies, say — “by Dr. West.” 

But to Jan it was now perfectly clear. That old hunting 
for the “prescription,” which had puzzled him at the time, 
was explained now. There was the “ prescription ” — the 
codicil ! Dr. West had had it in his hand when disturbed 
in that room by a stranger: he had flung it back in the 
bureau in his hurry ; pushed it back : and by some un- 
explainable means, he must have pushed it too far out 
of sight. And there it had lain until now, intact and 
undiscovered. 

i The hearts of the Misses Wbst were turning to sickness, 
their countenances to pallor. That it could be no other 
than their fether who had stolen the codicil from Stephen 
Verneris dying chamber, was preseij^t to their conviction. 
His motive^could only have been to prevent Verner’s Pride 
passj^ng to Lionel, over his daughter and her husband. 
What did he think of his work when the news came of 
Frederick’s d^th? What ^id he think of it when Ji^hn 
Massingbird returned in person? What did he think of 
it when he read Sibylla’s dying message, written to him by 
Amill}^“T^ll^'kpa it is the leaving Verner’s Pride that 
has killed me ? 

“ I shdSl take'^possession of this,” said JanrVerner. 

Master Cheese w^s conveyed to t)he house and consigned 
to bed, where burnings were dressed by Jan, and 
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Vestors^ives administered to him, including the glass of 
■:wine. ^ ^ . * 

The first thing on the following morning the coliicil was 
handed over to Mr. Matiss. He immediately recognised it 
by its appearance. But it would be opened officially later, 
in the presence of John Massingbird| Jan betookf^ himsel:^ 
tOT>^erner’s Pride to carry the hews, and found Mr. 
Massingbird astride on a pillar of the terrace steps, smoking 
away with gusto. The day was warm and sunshiny as the 
previous one 4iad been. 

“What, is it you?” cried he, when Jan came in sight. 

“ You are up here betimes. Anybody dying, this way ? ” 

“'t^ot this morning,” replied Jan. “I say, Massingbird, 
there^s iU news in the wind for you.” 

“What’s that?” composedly asked John, tilting some 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“That codicil has come to light.” 

John puffed on vigorously, staring at Jan, but never 
speaking. 

“The thief must have been old West,” went on Jan. 
“Only think 1 it has been hidden all this while in that 
bureau of his, in my bedroom.” r 

“Whatdias unhidden it?” demanded Mr* Massingbird 
in a half-satirical tone, as if he doubted the truth of the 
information. 

“An explosion did that. Cheese got meddling with 
dangerous substances, and there was a blow-up. The 
bureau was thrown down and broken, and the codicil w^ 
dislodged. To talk of it, itiSounSs like an old stage trick.” 

“ Did Cheese blow himself 12lp ? ” asked John Massingbird. 

“Yes. But he came down again. He is in bed with 
burned hands and a scorched face. If I had told him once 
to let that dangerous^ play -alone — dangerous in his hands 
— I had told him ten times.” 

^ * Where’s th^ codicil ? ” inquired Mr. Massingypird, 
smoking away. 

*f^In Matiss’s charge. You’d like to be present, I suppose, 
at the time of its bein^ opened ? ” ^ 

“I can take your word,” returned John Massingbird. 
“This does not surprise rup. I have alwiys"* had ^n im- 
pression that the codicil would turn up.” 

“ It is more I have had^” dissented Jan. 

As if by common coni?ent, they spolSe no further oft the 
subject of the abstraction and its guilty Mstrument. It was 
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a pleasant tfeeme to neithen John Masstngbir4, Kttle 
refinemerfc of feeling that he possessed, could not fprget 
that Drf West was his mother’s brother; or Jan, that he 
was hi%late master, his present partner — that he was con- 
nected with him in the eyes of Deerham. Before <;hey had 
spoken %iuch longer, rthey were joined by Lionel. 

*‘I shall give you no trouble, old fellow,” was J«»hn 
Massingbird’s salutati 9 n. “You gave me none.” 

“Thank you,” answered Lionel. Though ^hat precise 
trouble it lay in John Massingbird’s power tc?, give him, he 
did not see, considering that things were now so plain. 

“You’ll accord me house-room for a bit longer, though, 
won’t you ? ” 

“ I will accord it you as long as you like,” replied Lionel, 
in the warmth of his heart. 

“You know I would have had you stop on here all 
along,” remarked Mr. Massingbird ; “but the bar to it 
was Sibylla, I am not sorry the thing’s found. I am 
growing tired of my life here. It has come into my mind 
at times lately to think whether I should not give up to 
you, Lionel, and be off over the seas again. It’s tame 
work, this, to one who has roughed it at the diggings.” 

“ You’d not have done it,” observed Jan, allifding to the 
givingup. 

“Perhaps not,” said John Massingbird; “but I have 
owed a debt to Lionel for a long while. I say, old chap, 
didn’t you think I clapped on a good sum for your trouble 
jvhen I offered you the management of Verner’s Pride?” 

“I did,” answered Lionel, ^ 

“Ay! I was in your debt ;^am in it still. Careless as I 
am, I thought of it now and then.” 

“ I do rfot understand you,” said Lionel, “ In what way 
are you in piy debt ? ” ^ ^ 

“ Let it go for now,” returned John. “I may tell you 
songfp time, perhaps. When shall you take up your abode 
here?” 

Lionel smil|jd. “ I will nf>t invade you without warmng. 
You and I will take counsel together, John, and discuss 
plans and expediencies.” 

“ I ^uppc?se j(ou’il be for setting about your improvements 
now ? ” 

“Yes,^’ answered Lionel-phls tone chsw^^ing to one of 
deep seriousness, not to say reference. “Without loss 
of time.” ^ ^ 

e r 
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^ you they cdlild wait until you ^ame into the 

est^e. It has not been long first, you see.” * , 

‘‘ Wo ; but I never looked for it,” said Lionel. ^ 

“ Ah ! Things turn up that we donk look for,” concluded 
John Mmsslngbird, smoking on as serenely as though he 
had come into an estate, insteadt of having Ibst one.^ 
“ fere’ll be bonfires all over the pmce to-night, Lionel — 
a left-handed compliment to me. Here comes Luke Roy. 

I told him lo be here this morning. What nuts this -will 
be for old Kpy to crack ! He has been fit to stick me, 
ever since I refused him the management of Verner^s 
Pride.” ^ ■ 

CHAPTER XC. 

LIGHT THROWN ON OBSCURITY. 

And so, the trouble and the uncertainty, the ups and the 
downs, the turnings out and changes were at an end, and 
Lionel Verner was at rest—at rest so far as rest can be, in 
this lower world. He was reinstalled at Verner’s Pride, its 
undisputed master; never again to be sent forth from it 
during lifo. 

He had not done as John Massingbird did — gone right 
in, the first day; and taken up his place, sans cirhnoniey, 
without word and without apology, at the tablets head, 
leaving John to take his at the side or the foot, or where 
he could. Quite the contrary. Lionel’s refinement ^ 
mind, his almost sensitivtJ* coi^ideration for the feelings 
of others, clung to him no#, as it always had done, as it 
always would do, and he was chary of disturbing John 
Massingbird too early in his sway of the internal economy 
of Verner’s Pride. had to be done, however; and John 
Massingbird remained on with him, his guest. ^ 

AH that had passed; and the spring of the yeaj^was 
growing late. The codicil had been proved; the neigh- 
bourhood had tendered theiif* congratulatio|is to the new 
master, come into hiS own at last ; the improvements,’* in 
which Lionel’s conscience held so deep a score, were begun 
and in good progress; ai>4 John Massingj^ifS’s r^urn to 
Australia was decided upon, and the day of his departure 
fixed. People^^rmised that^ionel t^ou 13 be glad to get 
rid of him, if only for^ the sake of his drawing-raoms. 
John Massingbird still lounged at full length on the 
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amber satin pouches, in*^ dropping^off slippers or iijti dirty 
boots, as«^the case might be, still filled them with clouds of 
tobaccolsmoke, so that 3»'ou could not see across tnem. 
Mrs. Tjjnn declared, to as many people as she dared, that 
she prayed every night on her bended kneescfor Mr. 

^.Massingbird’s depart^ire, before the furniture should be 
quite ruined, or they burned in their beds. ^ ■ 

Mr. Massingbird was not going alone. Luke Roy was 
.returning with him. Luke’s intention alway^had been to 
return to Australia; he had but come hon^ for a short 
visit to the old place and to see his mother. Luke had 
been doing well at the gold-fields. He did not dig ; but 
he sold liquor to those who did dig ; at which li^ ^ncuras 
making money rapidly. He had a “ chum,” he said, who 
managed the store while he was away. So glowing was 
his account of his prospects, that old Roy had decided upon 
going also, and trying his fortune there. Mrs. Roy looked 
aghast at the projected plans ; she was too old for it, she 
urged. But she could not turn her husband. He had 
never studied her wishes too much, and he was not likely 
to begin to do so now. So Mrs. Roy, with incessantly- 
dropping tears, and continued prognostications that the 
sea-sickness would kill her, was forced to make her pre- 
parations for the voyage. Perhaps one motive, more than 
all else, influenced Roy’s decision — the getting out of 
Deerham. Since his hopes of having something to do 
with the Verner’s Pride estate — as he had in Stephen 
yerner’s time — had been at an end, Roy had gone about 
,in a perpetual state of inWard ^Siortification. This emigra- 
tion would put an end to it ; sfiid what with the anticipation 
of making a fortune at the diggings, and what with his 
satisfaction at saying a^iieu to Deerham, and what with the 
thwarting of his wife, Roy was in a ^ate of complacency. 

The time^went on to the evening previous to the departure. 
Lioig^l and John Massingbird had dined alone, and now 
sat together at the open window, in the soft May twilight. 
A small table j^vas at John’s* elbow ; a bottle of rum, and a 
jaffi* of tobacco, water and a glass bling on it, ready to his 
hand. He had done his best to infect Lionel with a taste 
for ru^i-and^ winter — as a conv|inient beverage to be taken 
at any hour from seven o’clock in the morning onwards — 
but Lionel had ISeen proof a^^ainst it. JoJaft had the rum- 
** drinking to himself as he had tl^e smoking. Lionel had 

behaved to him lil^erally* It was not in Lionel Verner’s 
0 f 
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liature to behave oth ef wise, no '^matter to (fy^hom . F roni 
the moment the codicil was found, John Massiogbird had 
no i^rther right to a single sixpence of the revenues of the 
estate. /He was in the position of one who has ^othing. 
It was Idonel who had found means for all — for his expenses, 
his voyage ; for a purse when he should get to Australia.^ 
Jo^n Massingbird was thinking of » this as he sat now, 
smoking and taking draughts of the rum-and- water. . 

‘‘If ever^ I turn to work with* a will and become a 
hundred-thonsand-pound man, old fellow,” he suddenly 
broke out, “I’ll pay you back. This, and also what I got 
rid of while the estate was in my hands.” 

Lionel, who had been looking from the window in a 
reverie, turned , round and laughed. To imagine John 
Massingbird becoming a hundred-thousand-pound man 
through his own industry, was a stretch of fancy marvel- 
lously comprehensive. 

“I have to make a clean breast of it to-night,” resumed 
John Massingbird, after puffing away for some minutes in 
silence. “Do you remember my saying to you, the day 
we heard news of the codicil’s being found, that I was in 
your debt? ” 

“ I remember your saying it,” replied Lionel. “ I did 
not understand what you meant. You were not in my 
debt” 


“Yes, I was. I had a score to pay off as big as the 
moon. It’s as big still ; for it’s one: that never can be paid 
off ; never will be.” ^ 

Lionel looked at him in^sur^ise; his manner was so 
unusually serious^ ® 

“ Fifty times, since I came back from Australia, have I 
been on the point of clearing myself of the s^ret. But, 
you see, there was Verner’s Pride in the, way. You would 
naturally have said upon hearing it, ‘ Give the'’*place up to 
me ; you can have no moral right to it,’ And I wa^ not 
prepared to give it up ; it seemed too comfortable a nest, 
jus*! at first, after the knocking about over ponder. Don’t 
you perceive ? ” ♦ • * 

“I don’t perceive, and I don’t understand,” replied 
Lionel. “You are speaking in an unknown l^guj^e.” 

“I’ll speak in a known one, then. It was through me 
that old Ste Verger left Verner^s Pride aw£e5^ from '’you, ” 

“ What !” uttered Li oiael. » 


“True,” nodded John, with composiAre. “1 told him a 
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• °f yo“' And the slLrait-laced old simpleton* 

In and ^Itered his will on the strength of it. n® . 

know of (hat until afterwards.” umnot 

it lm?6een ^ 

Massingbird 

But I thought It was. true when I spoke it. I told vour 
Frost ” played false with Rachel 

Massuigblrd ! ” 

a ? open-mouthed, and said 

Lionel Verners the man.’ A fellow who could do such 
a sneaking' trick would be only fit for hansfinp'. 'Thf^ 
avowal to^ him was surprised from me in an unguarded 
SeTale^’’’ slipped out in self-defence. I’d better tell you 

‘‘ I think you had,” said Lionel. 

the bother there was, the commotion, 
the night Rachel was drowned. I came home and found 
Mr. Verner sitting at the inquiry. It never struck me 
dien, to suspect that it could be any one of us three who 
had been m the quarrel with Rachel. I knew that I had 
had no finger in the pie ; I had no cause to think that you 
had ; and, as to Fred, I’d as soon have suspected staid old 
erner himself; besides, I believed Fred to have eyes only 
for Sibylla West. Not but that the affair appeared to me 
unaccountably strange ; for, beyond Verner’s Pride, I did 
Rachel possessed an acquaintance.” 

He stopped to take a ffiw w4iiflFs at his pipe, and then 

resumed, Lionel listening in sifence. 

daylight I went down to 
the pond, tjee scene of the previous night. A few stragglers 
were already there. As we were looking about and talking, 

I saw on the very brink of the pond, partially hidden in the 
grass— in fact trodden into it, as it seemed to me— a glove 
I picked It up, and was on the point of calling out that I 
had found a glove, when it struck me that the glove »vas 
-f had seen me sttop, and one of them 

fbi ^ anything. I said ‘No.’ I had crushed 

^ckft^ nijTiand, and pr^ently I transferred it to my 

• Lionir'* goo^-nature to t^?’> interrupted 

/. f‘To be sure it was. To, have shown,, that as Lionel 
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'V’erneir^ glove» would have fixed tBe affair on ^our shoulders 
at once. Why should I tell ? I had been in scrapies myself* * 
And^I kept it, saying nothing to anybody. I exar^ined the 
glove privately, saw it was really yours, and, of course, I 
drew m3»i own conclusions — that it was you who iJkd been 
in the quarrel, though what cause* of dispute yfiu could^ 
ha^e with Rachel, I was at a loss m divine. Next came*' 
the inquest, and the medical men’s revelation at it : and. that 
cleared up^the mystery, *Ho, ho,^ I said to myself, ‘so 
Master Lionc^ can do a bit of courting on his own account, 
steady as he seems.’ I— — ” 

“Did you assume I threw her into the pond?” again 
interposed Lionel. 

“ Not a bit of it. What next, Lionel ? The ignoring of 
some of the Commandments comes natural enough to the 
conscience; but the sixth — one does not ignore tliat I 
believed that you and Rachel might have come to logger- 
heads, and that she, in a passion, flung herself in. I held 
the glove still in my pocket; it seemed to be the safest 
place for it ; and I intended, before I left, to hand it over 
to you, and to give you my word I’d keep counsel. On the 
night of the inquest, you were closeted in the study with 
Mr. Vernfii>r. I chafed at it, for I wished to be closeted 
with him myself. Unless I could get off from Verner’s 
Pride the next day, there would be no chance of my sailing 
in the projected ship— where our passages had been already 
secured by Luke Roy. By and by you came into the 
dining-room — do you remember it ? — and told me Mr. 
Verner wanted me in tht» sti2dy. It was just what**/ 
wanted ; and I went in. I jSimn’t forget my surprise to the 
last hour of my life. His greeting was an accusation of 
me — of me! that it was I who had playecL false with 
Rachel. He had proof, he said. One of the house-girls 
had seen one of us thTee young men coming fr<jm the scene 
that night — and he* Stephen Verner, knew it could only be 
me. Fred was too cautious, he said; Lionel he "could 
depsend upon ; and he bitterly declared that he would not 
give me a penny piec15 of the promised money, to take me 
on my way. A pretty state of things, was it not, Lionel, 
to have one’s projects put ^an end to in fhatihann^r? In 
my dismay and anger, I blurted out the trulh ; that one of 
us might have?%en seen comi|ig from the ^cene, but it was 
not myself; it was LlcNiel ; ^nd I tdbk the glove ^\xt of ^ 
my, pocket and showed it to him.” . ^ 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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John Massj^gbird pafised to tdke a draught (isrof the" 
rum-and- water, and then resumed. 

I nefer saw any man so agitated as Mr. Verner. 
Upon my word, had I foreseen the effect the news would 
have upon him, I hardiy think I should have told it. 
^His fac®turned ghast|y ; he lay back in his chair, uttering 
groans of despair; i& short, it had completely prostr^d 
him. I never knew how deeply he was attached to you, 
Lionel, until that night."^’ r 

“ He believed the story ? ” said Lionel. ^ 

course he believed it,” assented' John Massingbird. 
I told it him as a certainty, as a thing about which there 
was no admission for the slightest doubt : I assumed it, 
myself, to be a certainty. When he was a little re- 
covered, he took possession of the glove, and bound me to 
secrecy. You would never have forgotten it, Lionel, had 
you seen his shaking hands, his imploring eyes, heard his 
voice of despair ; all lifted to beseech secrecy for you— for 
the sake of his dead brother— for the name of Verner — for 
his own sake. I heartily promised it ; and he handed me 
over a more liberal sum than even I had expected, enjoined 
me to depart with the morrow’s dawn, and bade me God- 
speed. I believe he was glad that I was going, l«st I might 
drop some chance word during the present excitement of 
Deerham, and by that means direct suspicion to you. 
He need not have feared. I was already abusing myself 
mentally for having told although it had gained me 
my ends : ‘Live and let live’ had been my motto hitherto. 
The interview was nearly cf^er when you came to interrupt 
it, asking if Mr. Verner wd^ld see Robin Frost. Mr. 
Verner answered that he might come in. He came ; you 
and Fred w/th him. Do you recollect old Verner’s excite- 
ment ? — his vehement words in answer to Robin’s request 
that a reward should be posted up ? ‘*He’il never be found, 
Robin ; the villain will never be found, so long as you and 
I ana the world shall last.’ I recollect them, you see, 
word for word, to this hour ;dDut hone, save myself, knffiw 
wlia^t caused Mr. Verner’s excitem€??it, or that the word 
‘ villain ’ was applied to you. U pon my word and honour, 
old boy^ I felC as if I had the de^er right to it ! and I felt 
angry with old Verner for looking at the affair in so strong 
a light, ^ut there was no Mp for it. Ufrent away the 

next morning ” ^ . r ■ 

“Stay!” interrupted Lionel. “A single word to me 
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-.would iiav^ set the mjisappreheiasion straight Why did 
you no? speak it ? ” ^ 

* wish I had, now. But — it wasn’t done.i^ There I 
The knowledge that turns up in the future we can’t call to 
aid in the present If I had had a doubt that it you, 

I should have spoken. We were some days out at sea on 
our voyage to Australia when I and|Luke got comparing""^ 
not^s ; and I found, to. my everlasting astonishment, that 
it was not you, after all, who had been with Rachel, 
but Fred.” ^ . . 

‘l You should have written home, to do me justice with 
Mr. Verner, You ought not to have delayed one instant, 
when the knowledge came to you.” 

“And how was I to send the letter ? Chuck it into the 
sea in the ship’s wake, and give it orders to swim back 
to.port?” 

“You might have posted it at the first place you 
touched at.” 

“ Look here, Lionel. I never regarded it in that grave 
light. How was I to suppose that old Verner would 
disinherit you for that trumpery escapade? I never knew 
why he had disinherited you,, until I came home and 
heard fror^ yourself the story of the inclosed glove, which 
he left you as a legacy. It’s since then that I have been 
wanting to make a clean breast of it. I say, only fancy 
Fred’s deepness! We should never have thought it of 
him. The quarrel between him and Rachel that night 
appeared to arise from the fact of her having seen him with 
Sibylla ; having overhear<k tha^ there was more betwe^ 
them than was pleasant to iter: at least, so far as Luke 
could gather it. Lionel, what should have brought your 
glove lying by the pond ? ” 

“ I am unable to* say. I had not been there, to drop it. 
The most feasible solution that I can come to isf^hat Rachel 
may have had it about her for the purpose of mending, and 
let it drop herself, when she jumped in.” 

“ Ay. That’s the most 4ikely. There was a hole 
in it, I remember and it was Rachel ^ho attended 
to such things in the household. It must have 
been so.” ♦ ^ 5 

Lionel fell into a reverie^ How — but foi^this mistake of 
John Massingljird’s, this revelation to his iwicle — tiie whole 
course of his Rfe’s events Riight Imve been chaq^ged ! % 
Verner’s Pride bequeathed to him, nev^r bequeathed at all 
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to the, Massmgbirds, it^A^as scarGelyJikely that Sibylla, m 
returning h(fme, would have driven to Verner^^ Pride. 
.Had sh^ mi driven to it that night, he might nevei^have 
been so surprised by his old feelings as to have proposed 
to herf He might have married Lucy Temp^t * have 
lived, ^{leltered with her in Verner’s Pride from the storms 

^ of life ; he might 1; 

Will you forgive me, old chap? ” 

It was John Massingbird who spoke,, interrupting his 
day dreams. Lionel shook them off, and tooSI the offered 
hand stretched out. ^ 

^ ** Yes,’* he heartily said. ‘‘You did not do me the injury 

intentionally. It was the result of a mistake, brought 
about by circumstances.” * 

“ No, that I did not, by Jove ! ” answered John Massing- 
bird. “ I don’t think I ever did a fellow an intentional 
injury in my life. You would have been the last I should 
single out for it. I have had many ups and downs, Lionel, 
but somehow I have hitherto always managed to alight on 
my legs; and I believe it’s because I let other folks get 
along — tit for tat, you see. A fellow who is for ever 
putting his hindering spoke in the wheel of others, is safe 
to get hindering spokes put into his. I am nc;^ a pattern 
model,” comically added John Massingbird; “but I have 
never done wilful injury to others, and my worst enemy (if 
I possess one) can’t charge it upon me.” 

True. enough. With all Mr. John Massingbird’s failings, 
his heart was not a bad one. In the old days his escapades 
had been numerous; hisfbrotj^er Frederick’s, none (so far 
as the world knew) ; but thf one was liked a thousand 
jtimes better than the other. 

“’We part friends, old fellow!” he said to Lionel the 
following morning, when all was ready, and the final 
moment ofrieparture had come. • 

“To be sure we do,” answered Lionel. “Should 
Eng^and ever see you again, you will not forget Verneris 
Pride.” ^ ^ 

I don’t th^nk it will ever see m^ again. Thanks, old 
chap, all the same. If I should be done up some unlucky 
day fo 4 £ the want^of a twenty-pound note, you won’t refuse 
to let me have H, for old times^sake ? ” 

“Very- well,” Jaughed Lionel. ' ^ 

And so they parked. AtiQ Ve^ier’s PTdde was quit of 
Mn John Massingbird, and Deerham of- its long-looked- 
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^pon hMe noir^ old Grip ^Roy. Liilt'e had gone forward to 
inals^ arrangements for the sailing, as he had ione once ^ 
before ; and Mrs. Roy took her seat with her liusband 
in a third-class carriage, crying enough tears float 
the train? ' , 

,1 , . : ■ 

CHAPTER XCl 

MEDICAL- ATTENDANCE GRATIS, INCLUDING PHYSIC. 

As a matter of course, the discovery of the codicil, and the 
grave charge it served to establish against Dr. West, could 
not hid under a bushel. Deerham was remarkably free in 
its comments, and was pleased to rake up various unpleasant 
reports, which, from time to time, in the former days had 
arisen, touching that gentleman. Deerham might say 
what it liked, and nobody be much the worse ; but a more 
serious question arose with Jan. Easy as Jan was, little 
given to think ill, even he could not look over this. Jan, 
if he would maintain his respectability as a medical man 
and a gentleman, if he would retain his higher class 
of patients, he must give up his association with Dr. 
West. 

The finding of the codicil had been communicated .to 
Dr. West by Matiss, the lawyer, who oflicially demanded 
at the same time an explanation of its having been placed 
where it was found. The doctor replied to the communica- 
tion, but conveniently ignored^ the question. He wq^s 
“charmed” to hear that th^ long-missing deed was found, 
which restored Verner’s Prid% to the rightful owner, Lionel 
Verner ; but he appeared not to have read, or else not to 
have understood the very broad hint implicatirtg himself, 
for not a word was rq^urned to that part, in aijswer. The 
silence was not less a conclusive proof than tlie admission 
of guilt would have been ; and it was so regarded by pilose 
concerned, 

jlln was the next to write. A characteristic letter. He 
said not . a word of reproach to the doctor ; he appeafid, 
indeed, to ignore the facts as completely as the doctor 
himself had done in ansvqjpr to Matiss ; jhe'^simply said 
that he would prefer to “get along” now alone. The 
practice had njJnh increased, land ther^ was rooni for them . 
both. He would j'emov'e to another residence — a lodging ^ 
would do, he said^ — and run h|s chancd^^of patients coming 
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to him. It #was n6t his intentloh to take one from Dr. 
West bi^solicitation. The doctor could either comei back 
andre^me practice in person, or take a partner in place 
ofhirr^j Jan. 

To this a bland answer was received. Dr. West was 
^ agreealole to the di^|solution of partnership; but he had 
no intention of resuming practice in Deerham. He^^and 
his noble charge (wj^io was decidedly benefiting by his 
care, skill, and companionship, he elaborately wrote), 
were upon the best of terms; his engagement with him 
was likely to be a long one (for the poor youth would 
require a personal guide up to his fortieth year, nay, to 
his eightieth, if he lived so long); and therefore (not to 
be fettered) he, Dr. West, was anxious to sever his ties 
with Deerham. He should never return to it. If ]S|r. 
Jan would undertake to pay him a trifling sum, say five 
hundred pounds, or so he could have the entire business ; 
and the purchase-money, if more convenient, might be paid 
by instalments. Mr. Jan, of course, would become sole' 
proprietor of the house (the rent of which had hitherto been 
paid out of the joint concern), but perhaps he would not 
object to allow those “ two poor old things, Deborah and 
Arailly, a corner in it.” He should, of course, ifndertake to 
provide for them, remitting them a liberal annual sum. 

In writing this — fair, nay liberal, as the offered terms 
appeared to the sight of single-hearted Jan — Dr. West had' 
probably possessed as great an eye as ever to his own' 
interest. He had a sl:j|-ewd suspicion that, the house 
divided, his, Dr. West’s, woifid stand but a poor chance 
against Jan Verner’s. That Jan would be entirely true 
and honourable in not soliciting the old patients to come 
to him, hS knew ; but he equally knew that the patients 
would floqk to Jan unsolicited. D«. West had not lived 
in ignorance of what was going on in Deerham ; he had 
oneror two private correspondents there ; besides the open 
ones, his daughters and J|n ; and he had learned how 
^pular Jan ihad grown with all ^^plasses. Yes, it *was 
(decidedly politic on Dr. West’s part to offer Jan terms of 
purclT|Lse. ^ndjan closed with them. 

couldn’b^have done it months ago, you know, 
Lionel,” he sai^ to his brother. ** But nc»^ that you have 
conie in again to Yerner’s^Pride^ yoii Wbn’t care to have 
my earnings any longer.” 

“ What I shall care for n^owj Jan^, will be to repay you 
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far I can. The 2noney cai? be repaid the kindness 
never. 

cried Jan, that’s nothing. WouMn’t you 
have done as much for me? To go back to old West : 

I shall he able to complete the purchase in little more than 
a year, taking it out of the profits, |The expenses will 
spijjethi ng considerable. There’ll tie the house, and the 
horses, for I must have two, and I shall take a qualified 
assistant ^s soon as Cheese leaVes, which will be in 
autumn ; bu| there’ll be a margin of six or seven hundred 
a year profit left me then. And the business is increas- 
ing. Yes, I shall be able to pay him out in a year, or 
thejBabouts. In oifering me these easy terms, I think 
he is’lbehaving liberally. Don’t you, Lionel ? ” 

*‘That may be a matter of opinion, Jan,” was Lionel’s 
answer. “ He has stood to me in the relation of father- 
in-law, and I don’t care to express mine too definitely. 
He is wise enough to know that when you leave him, 
his chance of practice is gone. But I don’t advise you 
to cavil with the terms. I should say, accept them.” 

“I have done it,” answered Jan, “I wrote this morn- 
ing. I must get a new brass plate for the door. *Jan 
Verner, Stargeon, etc.,’ in place of the present one, *West 
and Verner.”* 

“I think I should put Janus Verner, instead of Jan,” 
suggested Lionel, with a . half smile. 

“Law!” repeated Jan. “Nobody would know it was 
meant for me if I put Janus. Shall I have^ ‘Mr.’ tacked 
on to it, Lionel?— ‘Mn JanWerRer.”’ 

* ‘ Of course you will, ” ans'^ered Lionel. * ‘ What is going 
to be done about Deborah and Amilly West ? ” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ As to their residence.” ^ ^ _ 

“You saw what Dr. West says in his letter. They 
can stop.” ^ 

“ It is not a desirable arrangement, Jan, their remaining 
in 4416 house.” ^ 

“ They won’t hurl’ me,” responded Jan. “ They “^re 
welcome.” 

, “I think, Jan, your connection with \^e West^ family 
should be entirely closed, The opportunity offers now: 
and, if not endS^iaced, you do^’t know^ wlibn another may 
arise. Suppose, a short^ while hence, you were to marry ? 
It might be painful to your feelings, tiien, to have to say 
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to Deborah »pd Amilly®--- * You fnust leave liiy chouse f 
there’s nd^ further place for you in it.’ Now, in this dis- 
solution^of partnership, the change can take place as in 
the natural course of events.” 

Jan had opened his great eyes wonderingly at the 
^words. marry 1 ?; uttered he. ‘‘What should bring 
me marrying ? ” ■ • 

“You may be marrying some time, Jan.” 

“Not I,” answerea Jan. “ Nobody wou I have me. 
They can stop on in the house, Lionel. JjVhat does it 
matter? I don’t see how I and Cheese should get on 
without them. Who’d make the pies? Cheese would 
die of chagrin, if he didn’t get one every day.” ^ 

“ I see a great deal of inconvenience in the way,” persisted 
Lionel. “ The house will be yours then. Upon what terms 
would they remain ? As visitors, as lodgers — as what ? ” ^ 
Jan opened his eyes wider. “Visitors ! lodgers !” cried 
he. “ I don’t know what you mean, Lionel. They’d stop 
on as they always have done — as though the house were 
theirs. They’d be welcome, for me.” 

“You must do as you like, Jan; but I do not think 
the arrangement a desirable one. It would be establishing 
a claim which Dr. West may be presuming upon later. 
With his daughters in the house, as of right, he may be 
for coming back some time and taking up his abode in 
it. It would be better for you and the Misses West to 
separate ; to have your establishments apart.” 

^ “I shall never turn them out,” said Jan. “They’d 
break their hearts. Look at tlfe buttons, too ! Who’d sew 
them on? Cheese bursts off fwo a day, good.” 

“As you please, Jan. My motive in speaking was not 
ill-nature Cowards the Misses West ; Jbut regard for you. 
As the sisters of my late wife, I sha|[ take care that they 
do not want— should their resources from Dr. West fail. 
He /speaks of allowing them a liberal sum annually; but 
I fear they must not make sure that the promise will be 
carried . out. Should it not^be^ they will have no 01^ to 
look to, I expect, but myself.” 

“TJiey ^on’t^ want much,” said Jan; “just a trifle 
for their boni>pts and shoes, ^nd suchlike. I shall pay 
the hou^-bilIs,^ou know. In fact, Pd as soon give them 
enough for their clojthes, asrhot. I dare I should have 
it, eVen the first year, after paying expenses and old West’s 
’'five hundred*” ' ^ ■' * -■■■■ 
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^ It was hopeless to contend with"|Jan upon die subject of 
money, ‘Especially when it was his money. said no « 

morel? But he had not the slightest doubt it wouy end in 
Jan’s house being saddled with the Misses West; and that 
help for diem from Dr. West would never come. » 

Miss West herself was ^ ^he same — th^it help 

from her father never would come. | ^ 

conversation between Jan and Lionel had taken 
place at Verner’s Pride, in the afternoon subsequent to the 
arrival of 3r. West’s letter. Deborah West had also 
received one from her father. She learned by it that he 
was about to retire from the partnership, and that Mr. 

Jan Werner would carry on the practice alone. The doctor 
intimated that she and Amilly would continue to live on 
in the house with Mr. Jan’s permission, whom he had 
asked to afford them house-room ; and he more loudly 
promised to transmit them one hundred pounds per annum, 
in stated payments, as might be convenient to him. 

The letter was read three times over by both sisters. 
Amilly did not like it, but upon Deborah it made a painfully 
deep impression. Poor ladies I Since the discovery of the 
codicil they had gone about Deerham with veils over their 
faces and tj;ieir heads down, inclined to think that lots in 
this world were dealt out all too unequally. 

At the very time that Jan was at Verner’s Pride that 
afternoon, Deborah sat alone in the dining-room, pondering 
over the future. Since the finding of the codicil, neither 
of the sisters had cared to seat themselves in state in the 
drawing-room, ready to re(^ive%isitors, should they calf. 
They had no heart for it. Chey chose, rather, to sit in 
plain attire, and hide themselves in the humblest and most 
retired apartment. They took no pride now in-^ anointing 
their scanty curls with castor oil, in contriving for their 
dress, in setting off tlfeir persons. Vanity seeifled to have 
gone out for Deborah and Amilly West. ^ 

Deborah sat there in the dining-room, her hair looKing 
gri^ously thin, her mornings dress of black print with 
white spots upon it m>t changed for the ol3 turned blaak 
silk of the afternoon. Her elbow rested on the faded and 
not very clean table-cover, _and her fingels wifere r Inning 
unconsciously through that scanty hair. ^ The prospect 
before her looked, to her mind, as hopefessly fSrlorn as 
she looked. ^ ‘ 

But it was' necessary that she should^gaae at the future 
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steadily ; sh^Id not tu0n aside fi?om it in carelessness oc 
in apath3jf.; snould face it, and make the best of it.'^ If Jan 
Verner^ndher father were about to dissolve partnefship, 
and the practice henceforth was to be Jan’s, what was to 
becom# of her and Amilly? Taugfht by past ei^penence, 
she kn^w how much dependence was to be placed upon 
her father’s promise pay to them an income. Very little 
reliance indeed could be placed on Dr. West in any -i^y ; 
this very letter in hen hand and the tidings it contained, 
might be true, or might be — pretty little cullirfgs from Dr. 
West’s imagination. The proposed dissolutfon of partner- 
ship she believed in: she had expected Jan to take the 
step ever since that night which restored the codicil. 

‘‘I had better ask Mr. Jan about it,” she murrhured. 
*^ lt is of no use to remain in this uncertainty,” 

Rising from her seat, she proceeded to the side-door, 
opened it, and glanced cautiously out through the rain, 
not caring to be seen by strangers in her present attire. 
There was nobody about, and she crossed the little path 
and entered the surgery. Master Cheese, with somewhat 
of a scorchy look in the eyebrows, but full of strength and 
appetite as ever, turned round at her entrance. 

“Is Mr. Jan in ? ” she asked. ^ 

“No, he is not,” responded Master Cheese, speaking 
indistinctly, for he had just filled his mouth with Spanish 
liquorice. “ Did you want him, Miss Deb?” 

“I wanted to speak to him,” she replied. “Will he be 
long?” 

“He didn’t announce the feour of his return,” replied 
Master Cheese. “I wish «be would come back! If a 
message came for one of us, I don’t care to go out in this 
rain : Jarv doesn’t mind it. It’s sure to be my luck ! The 
other day, when it was pouring cats ahd dogs, a summons 
came fronf' Lady Hautley’s. Jan ^as out, and I had to 
go, and got dripping^ wet. After all, it was only my lady’s 
maiti, with a rubbishing whitlow on her finger,” 

** Be so kind as tell Mr. Jam, when he does come in,^hat 
Irshould be 0 ad to speak a word to him, if he can find 
time to step into the parlour.” 

Mis«r Detftunted back as she spoke, ran across through 
the rain, and sflt down in the jJarlour, as before. She knew 
that she*Dught to go up ancL dress, but sWhad not spirits 
for k. ^ ^ - 

. She sat there until Jan entered. Full an hour, it must 
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have been, and she had^turned ovt|r all points ii? her niind, 

I what c^uld and what could not be done. It lid not appear 
muq^i that could be. Jan came in, rather we?. On his ^ 
road from Verner’s Pride he had overtaken one of liis poor 
patients, who was in delicate health,, and, had 4 ent the 
woman liiis huge cotton umbrella, hastening on, himself, 
without one. , ■ 1 ^ • 

*4Cheese says you wish to see me, %liss Deb.” 

Miss Deb turned round from her listless attitude, and 
asked Mr.^an to take a chair. Mr. Jan responded by 
partially sittisig down on the arm of one. 

‘ ‘ What is i t ? ” asked he, rather wondering. 

“ I have had a letter from Prussia tiiis morning, Mr. Jan, 
from 4 ny father. He says you and he are about to dissolve 
partnership; that the practice will be carried on by you 
. alone, on your own account ; and that— but you had better 

! read it,” she broke off, taking the letter from her pocket, 

; and handing it to Jan. 

I He ran his eyes over; it. Dr. West’s was not a plain 
handwriting, but Jan was accustomed to it The letter was 
soon read. 

“It’s true, Miss Deb. The doctor thinks he shall not be 
I returning to Deerbam, and so. I am going to take to the 
j whole of tfie practice,” continued Jan, who possessed too 
I much innate good feeling to hint to Miss Deb of any other 
cause. 

I j “ Yes. But^ — it will place me and Amilly in a very 
* .embarrassing position, Mr. Jan,” added the poor lady, her 
I thin cheeks flushing painfully^ ‘M — we shall have no 
I right to remain in this houJk then.” 

; “You are welcoxne to remain,” said Jan. 

Miss Deb shook her head. She felt, as, she said, that 
they should have na»“ right.” ^ 

“Pd rather you dli,” pursued Jan, in his gpod-nature. 
“What do I and Cheese want with all this big house to 
ourselves? Besides, if you and Amilly go, who’d me to 
our shirts and the puddings? ’^ 

•^When papa wen^away at first, was t^iere not smjie 
arrangement made by which the furniture became yours ? ” 
j “ No, ” stoutly answered J an. * ‘ I paid sqmetjjilng Jfo him 
~ to give me, as he called it, half-share in 54: with himself, 
f It was a stupid sort of '‘Arrangement, and oge thaUl should 

Diever care to aJS tipon, Miss C%b. Th(% furniture is yours ; m 
aot mine.” 
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‘*Mr. Jari, you would ^ive up yQur right in every things, 
I believe, ^ Ycfii will never get rich.” ^ 

shfill get as rich as I want to, I dare say,” was join’s 
answer. “Things can go on just the same as usual, you 
know, Miss Deb, and I can pay the housekeeping. bills. 
Your stopping here wjill be a saving,” good-naturealy added 
Tan. “With nobodi^ in the house to manage, except 
servants, only think the waste there’d be J Cheese 
be for getting two dinners a day served, fish, and fowls, 
and tarts at each.” ^ 

The tears were struggling in Deborah Wes^^’s eyes. She 
did her best to repress them : but it could not be, and she 
gave way with a burst. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Jan,” she said. “Sometimes 
I feel as if there was no longer any place in the world 
for me and Amilly. You may be sure I would not 
mention it, but that you know it as well as I do — that 
there is, I fear, no dependence to be placed on this 
promise of papa^s, to allow us an income. I have 
been thinking ” 

“Don’t let that trouble you, Miss Deb,” interrupted Jan, 
tilting himself backwards over the arm of the chair in a 
very ungraceful fashion, and leaving his legs dangling, 
“Others will, if he wo — if he can’t. Lionel has just been 
saying that as Sibylla’s sisters, he shall see that you 
don’t want,” 

“You and he are very kind,” she answered, the tears 
dropping faster than she could wipe them away. “ But it 
Seems to me the time is onme^when we ought to try and 
do something for ourselves, (t I have been thinking, Mi*. 
Jan, that we might get a few pupils, I and Amilly. There’s 
not a single good school in Deerham, as you know ; I think 
we might establish one.” 

“So you-^-iiight,” said Jan, “if yoiAi like it.” 

“ We should both like it. And perhaps you’d not mind 
ouf S^caying on in this house while we were getting a few 
together ; establishing it, asjit were. They would not^ut 
you out, I hopCs, Mr. Jan.” ft 

“Not they,” answered Jan, “I shouldn’t eat them. 
Look 'here, I Miss Deb, I’d doctor them for nothing. 
Couldn’t you pCit that in the prospectus? It might prove 
an attraction.” o ^ c:r. 

’ It^was a novel feature in U school prospectus, and Miss 
Deb had to take spme minutes to consider it. She came 
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to the conclusion that ^it would ^ook remarkaBly well in 
print, Medical attendance gratis.” ^ 

** Jficluding physic,” put in Jan. ** 

‘‘ Medical attendance gratis, including physic,” Repeated 
Miss Peb. “ Mr. Jan, it would be sure to take i^ith the 
parents. I am so much obliged to you. But I hope,” she 
added, moderating her tone of satisfaction, **that tney’d not® 
thiissic it meant Master Cheese. People would not have 
much faith in him, I fear.” , 

‘ ‘ Tel 1 th#m to the contrary, ” answered J an. * ‘ And 
Cheese will b^ leaving shortly, you know, ” 

“True,” said Miss Deb. “Mr. Jan,” she added, a 
strange eagerness in her tone, in her meek, blue eyes, “if 
we, ’J, and Amilly, can only get into the way of doing 
something for ourselves, by which we may be a little 
irudependent, and look forward to be kept out of the 
workhouse in our old age, we shall feel as if removed 
from a dreadful nightmare. Circumstances have been 
preying upon us, Mr. Jan : the care is making us begin 
to look old before we might have looked it.” 

Jan answered with a laugh. That notion of the work- 
house was so good, he said. As well set on and think 
that he should come to the penitentiary ! It had been 
no laughii^g matter, though, to the hearts of the two 
sisters, and Miss Deb sat on, crying silently. 

How many of these silent tears must be shed in the path 
through life ! It would appear that the lot of some is only 
made to shed them, and to bear. 
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Meanwhile the spring was going on to summer — and in 
the strict order of precedence that conversation of ^iss 
Deb’s with Jan ought to have been related before the 
depSrture of John Massingbi^ and the Ro^^s from Ded- 
ham. But it does not signify. The Misses West m^ae 
their arrangements and sent out their p^osp^ctuse^, and 
tile others left : it all happefied in the sprij|g-time. That 
time was giving place to summer wheii the fathei; of Lucy 
Tempest, now^'Solonel Sir Henry "Sempest, landed in 
X England. ^ ^ 
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In some degree his arrival wa% sudden. He had beeji 
looked for so ^ong, that Eucy had almost given oveirlooking 
for him^^She did believe he was on his road home, % the 
sea passage, but precisely when he might be expected, she 
did notrknow. » 

Since^ the marriage of Decima, Lucy had lived^'on alone 
^with Lady Verner. Alone, and very quietly ; quite un- 
eventfully. She and Lionel met occasionally, but nothing 
further had passed between them. Lionel was silent ; 
possibly he deemed it too soon after his wife’s death to 
speak of love to another, although the sneaking of it 
would have been news to neither. Lucy was a great 
deal at Lady Hautley’s. Decima would have had her 
there permanently ; but Lady Verner negatived it. n 
They were sitting at breakfast one morning, Lady Verner 
and Lucy, when the letter arrived. It was the only one by 
the post that morning. Catherine laid it by Lady Verner^s 
5ide, to whom it was addressed ; but the quick eyes of 
Lucy caught the superscription. 

Lady Verner I It is papa’s handwriting. ” 

Lady Verner turned her head to look at it. *‘It is not 
an Indian letter,” she remarked. 

No. Papa must have landed,” 

Opening the letter, they found it to be so. Sir Henry 
had arrived at Southampton. Lucy turned pale with 
agitation. It seemed a formidable thing, now it had 
come so close, to meet her father, whom she had not 
seen for so many years. 

When is he coming h^e ? ” she breathlessly asked. 
“To-morrow,” replied Ladjf Verner ; not speaking until 
she had glanced over the whole contents of the letter. “He 
purposes to remain a day and a night with us, and then he 
will take yuu with him to London.” ^ 

“ But a 4ay and a night I Go away then to London 1 
Shall I never come back?” reiterated Lucy, more breath- 
lessly than before. 

Lady Verner looked at h^ with calm surprise. “ One 
wpuld think, r-child, you wanted to^remain in Deerham. 
Were I a young lady, 1 should be glad to get away from 
it. Thp Lopdon^season is at its height. ” 

Lucy laughed and blushed nimewhat consciously. She 
thought yhe shoyild not care about the London season ; but 
she did not say so tc^ Lady V^rner.^ Lady'^rner resumed.! 
“Sir Henry wishes me to accompany you, Lucy. I 
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suppose I must do so. « What a frast deal we shall have 
to thin^ of to-day! We shall be able t® d^ nothing ^ 
to-morrow when Sir Henry is here.’’ ^ 

Lucy toyed with her tea-spoon, toyed with her breakfast ; 
but the ^capability of eating more had left heit The 
suddenness of the announcement I^d taken a^ay her 
appetite, and a hundred doubts \^re tormenting her.*’ 
SliShld she never again return to Deerham ? — never again 
see Li-^ — ■ » 

** We muJfc make a call or two to-day, Lucy.” 

The interrtJption, breaking in upon her busy thoughts, 
caused her to start. Lady Verner resumed. 

morning must be devoted to business; to the 
giving directions as to clothes, packing, and such like, 

I can tell you, Lucy, that you will have a great deal of it 
to do yourself ; Catherine’s so incapable since she got that 
rheumatism in her hand. Th4r^se will have enough to see 
to with my things,” 

“ I can dp it all,” answered Lucy, “I can ” 

“What next, my dear? You pack I Though Catherine’s 
hand is painful, she can do something.” 

“Oh, yes, we shall manage very well,” cheerfully 
answered Lucy. “Did you say we should have to go 
out, Lady t^erner ?” 

“This afternoon. For one place, we must go to the 
Bitter worths. You cannot go away without seeing them, 
and Mrs. Bit ter worth is too ill just now to call upon you. 

I wonder whether Lionel will be here to-day?” 

! It was a “wonder” whicl^hadibeen crossing Lucy’s owTi 
heart. She went to her ro^ after breakfast, and soon 
became deep in her preparations with old Catherine ; Lucy 
doing the chief part of the work, in spite of <Jatherine’s 
remonstrances. Bat her thoughts were not with her 
hands ; they remainec:? buried in that speculation of Lady 
Verner’s — would Lionel be there that day? 

The time went on to the afternoon, and he had not cSBme. 
They stepped into the carriage (for Lady Verner could 
incmlge in the luxuqi^of horses again nowj^to make thcwr 
calls, and he had not come. Lucy’s heart palpitated 
strangely at the doubt of whether she shomid »eallyilepart 
without seeing him. A verj^'^mprobable doiJbt, considering 
the contemplate arrival at Df erham Coutft of She Henry 
Tempest. ^ ^ ^ 

As they passed Dr. West’s old ho^se. Lady Verner 
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ordered the (^rriapfe to^'^turn the corner and stop at the 
door. *‘Mr. Jan Verner” was on the plate nowf where 
“ West rnd Verner ” used to be. Master Cheese unwillfngly 
disturbed himself to come out, for he was seated over a 
waslih^hd-basin of gooseberry fool, which he ^liad got 
^surreptkiously made^br him in the kitchen, Mr: Jan was 
out, he said. e ^ 

So Lady Verner ordered the carriage on, leaving a 
message for Jan thaf she wanted some more ** drops” 
made up. ^ 

They paid the visit to Mrs. Bitterworth. Mr. Bitterworth 
was not at home. He had gone to see Mr. Verner. A 
sudden beating of the heart, a rising flush in the cheeks, a 
mist for a moment before her eyes, and Lucy was^'being 
whirled to Verner ’s Pride. Lady Verner had ordered the 
carriage thither, as they left Mrs. Bitterworth’s. 

They found them both in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Bitterworth had just risen to leave, and was shaking hands 
with Lionel. Lady Verner interrupted them with the new's 
of Lucy’s departure ; of her own. 

“ Sir Henry will be here to-morrow,” she said to Lionel. 
’‘He takes Lucy to London with him the following day, 
ind I accompany them.” 

Lionel, startled, looked round at Lucy. She was not 
looking at him. Her eyes were averted — her face was 
flushed. 

“ But you are not going for good, Miss Lucy 1 ” cried 
Mr. Bitterworth. 

^ “ She is,” replied Lady Verne?-. “ And glad enough, I am 
sure, she must be, to get awaf from stupid Deerham. She 
little thought, when she came to it, that her sojourn in it 
would be so long as this. I have seen^the rebellion, at her 
having to stop in it, rising often.” 

Mr. Bitterworth went out on the tirrace. Lady Verner, 
talking to him, went also. Lionel, his face pale, his breath 
coming in gasps, turned to Lucy. 

“ Need you go for good, Lmcy ? ”^ ^ 

®She raised %er eyes to him witi?i a shy glance, and 
Lionel, with a half-uttered exclamation of emotion, caught 
her to4iis bteast^ and took his first long silent kiss of love 
from her lips.^ It was not like those snatched kisses of 
years ag^, , ^ 

^ “=My darling ! my <JarIing I G#d alone knows what my 
love for you has been.”, 
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forgotten me long ago, 
Sir Henrv Tempest 
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Anotliyer shy glance a*fc him thrSugh her fining tears. 
Her heart was beating against his. Did the glance seem 
to why, then, had he not spoken? His nex| 
would imply that he understood it so. 

‘‘I am* Still a poor man, Lucy. 1 was waiting^for Sir 
Henryks return, to lay the case before Jiim. He may refuse 
■■.yo.u^o'me'l”'' ' ; . ■ 

‘n[f he should — 1 will tell him — that I shall never 
further interest in lifej’- was her agitkted 
And Lionel’^ own face was working with 
kissed those tears away. 

At last 1 at last I 

CHAPTER XCIII. 

* LADY VERNER^S * ‘ PEAR. ” 

The afternoon express-train was steaming into 
station, just as Jan Verner was leaping his long legs over 
rails and stones and shafts, and other obstacles apt to 
collect round the outside of a halting-place for trains, to 
get to it Jan did not want to get to the train ; he had no 
business with it He only wished to say a word to, one of 
the railway-porters, whose wife he was attending. By the 
time he had reached the platform the train was puffing on 
again, and the few passengers who had descended were 
about to disperse. 

* ‘ Can you tell me my way to Lady Verner’s ? ” 

The words were spoken «los# to Jan’s ear. He 
and looked at the speaker. An oldish man with a 
countenance and upright carriage, bearing about hint that 
indescribable military air which bespeaks the ^soldier of 
long service, in plain clothes though he may be. 

Sir Henry Tempest ? ” involuntanly spoke^Jan, 
official addressed had time to answer the question, 
heard that my mother was expecting you.” 

Sir Henry Tempest ran hl% eyes over Jan’s face 
ligure : an honest f^ce, but an ungainly mgure ; 
clothes that would have been all the better for a brush, 
the edges of his high shy t-collar jagg^<^oift. • 

Mr. Verner ?” responded Sir Henry douotinglv. 

Not Mr. 1%ner. Fm %nly Jaru You must have 
mr Henry.” • « 

held out his hsind. “1 have not 
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forgotten wjiat you as a %oy ; but I sliguld not 

r have kn^owh* you as a man. And yet-~it is the same 
face.^* /*:' ^ 

“ Of course it is,” said Jan. Ugly faces, such as mine, 
don’t liter. I will walk with you to my motfer’^: it is 
close iw. Have you^any luggage ? ” 

^ “Only a portmanteau- My servant is looking aftei it. 
Hereheis.”: ■ ■■ , , ^ ' ■ , — 

A very dark man calne up — an Indian — nearly as old as 
his master. Jan recognised him. 

“ I remember you ! ” he exclaimed “ It is Batsha.” 

The man laughed, hiding his dark eyes, but showing 
his white teeth. “ Massa Jan!” he said, “used tO^ call 
me Bat.” 

Without the least ceremony, Jan shook him by the hand. 
He had more pleasant reminiscences of him than of his 
master. In fact, Jan could only remember Colonel Tempest 
by name. He, the colonel, had despised and shunned the 
k awkward and unprepossessing boy; but the boy and Bat 
used to be great friends. 

“Do you recollect carrying me on your shoulder, Bat? 
You have paid for many a ride in a palanquin for me. 
Riding on shoulders or in palanquins, in those- days, used 
to be my choice recreation. The shoulders and the funds 
both ran short at times.” 

Batsha remembered it all. Next to his master, he had 
never liked anybody so well as the boy Jan. 

“Stop where you are a minute or two,” said uncere- 
nionious Jan to Sir He?Sry. ^ “ I must find one of the 
, porters, and then Fll walk wr^h you.” 

Looking about in various directions, in holes and corners 
and shedj, inside carriages and behind trucks, Jan at 
length came upon a short, surly-looking man, wearing 
the officiaruniform. It was the orfe of whom he was in 
search. 

say, Parkes, what is this I hear about your forcing 
your wife to get up, when*I have given orders thaff*rshe 
should lie in iSed? I went in just ritiw, and there I found 
her dragging herself about the damp brewhouse. I had 
desired thaf she*^shouId not get out of her bed.” 

“Too mucS bed don’t do nobody much good, sir,” 
returne(f the man i^ a senK-resentful toi?.©* “There’s the 
woiak to do — the washing. If she*don’t do it, who will ? ” 
much bed wouldn’t do you good ; or me, either; 
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]>ut it 4s necessary for* your in her pj^sent state of 
illn^s. I have ordered her to bed again. Den’t let me 
hear of your interfering a second time, and forciil|r her up. 
She i^ going to have a blister on now.” 

I dMn’t force her, sir/’ answered Parkes, ■ I only 
asked her what was to become of tSie work^ ani how ^ 
sliagjid get a clean shirt to put on.” t 

‘‘ If I had got a sick wife, Pd wash out my shirt myself, 
before Pd ^fag her out of bed to do it,” retorted Jan. “ I 
can tell you fne thing, Parkes; that she is worse than you 
think for, I am not sure that she will be long with you ; 
and you won’t get such a wife again in a hurry, once you 
ios6^^ef. Give her a chance to get well. PIl see that she 
gets up fast enough, when she is fit for it.” 

^ Parkes touched his peaked cap as Jan turned away. It 
was very rare that Jan came out with a lecture; and when 
he did, the sufferers did not like it. A sharp word from 
Jan Verner seemed to teU home, 

Jan returned to Sir Henry Tempest, and they walked 
a way in the direction of Deerham Court. 

“I conclude all is well at Lady Verner’s,” remarked 
Sir Henry. 

“Well tfnough,” returned Jan. “ I thought I heard you 
were not coming until to-morrow. ^They’ll be surprised.” 

“I wrote word I should be with them to-morrow,” 
replied Sir Henry. “ But I got impatient to see my child. 
Since I left India and have been fairly on my way to her, 
the time of separation has seemed longer to me than it tjjd 
in all the previous years.” • 

“She’s a nice girl,” returifced Jan. “The nicest girl in 
Deerham.” 

“ Is she pretty ?”(,asked Sir Henry. » 

The question a lit^e puzzled Jan, “Well, I think so,” 
answered he. “Girls are much alike for that, as far as I 
see. I like Miss Lucy’s look, though ; and that’s th^chief 
thing in faces.” 

^How is your brother, Jantis ?” 

Jan burst out lai%hing. “Don’t call me Janus, •Sir 
Henry. I am not known by that name. They wanted me 
to have Janus on my c^or-plate ;* but ^nobody^ would 
have thought it meant me, and the pracnce might have 
gone off.” % % * 

“You are Jan, as ycJh used to be, then? I rem^tnbeiiwir 
Lucy has called you so in her letters to tne.” 
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shall i^ver be a%thmg . btit W it 

^ matter? #^One name’s as good as another. You ^were 
asking /«f.fter Lionel, He has got Verner’s Pride again: 
all in safety now.” 

*‘Wh!kt a very extraordinary course of events 5Sieems to 
^ave taken place, with regard to Verner’s Pride ! ” remarked 
Sir Henry, Now yijur brother’s, now not his theivdiis 
again, then not his I I cannot make it out.” 

**It was extraordinary,” assented Jan. “ But the 
uncertain tenure is at an end, and Lionel is i|\stalied there 
for life. There ought never to have been any question of 
his right to it” 

He has had the misfortune to lose his wife,” ob§:efved 
Sir Henry. 

‘‘ It was not much of a misfortune,” returned Jan, always 
plain. “She was too sickly ever to enjoy life ; and I know 
she must have worried Lionel nearly out of his patience.” 

Jan had said at the station that Deerham Court was 
“close by,” His active legs may have found it so; but 
Sir Henry began to think it rather far than close. As 
they reached the gates Sir Henry spoke. 

“I suppose there is an inn near, where I can send my 
servant to lodge. There may not be accommcdation for 
him at Lady Verner’s ? ” 

“There’s accommodation enough for that,” said Jan. 
“ They have plenty of room, and old Catherine can make 
him up a bed.” 

^Lady Verner and Lucy were out. They had not returned 
from the call on Mrs. Bitterwoflh — for it was the afternoon 
spoken of in the last chapter. Jan showed Sir Henry 
in ; told him to ring for any refreshment he wanted ; and 
then left, t » 

“I can’t stay,” he remarked, '"j^ly day’s rounds are 
not over yetf” 

Bu| scarcely had Jan reached the outside of the gate 
when he met the carriage. He put up his hand, and the 
coachman stopped. Jan adv^ncea to the window, a bi1?ad 
snfii^e upon hisrface. 

“ What will you give me for some news, Miss Lucy?” 

Lucy% thcfdghfs were runnir^g upon certain other news ; 
news known but to herself and'to one more. A strangely 
^^happy H^ht shofie i^ her soft, brown she turned 

^*''"*^hen» on Jan ; a rich damask flu^ on the cheeks where 
ift^Iips had so lately been.: 


f 
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** Does it concern me^Jan ? ’ ■ ^ 

It (^esn’t much concern anybody else. — Cluess.’^ 
never can guess anything ; you know 1 c^n’t, Jan,” * 
she answered,^ smiling. “ You mu^t please tell m#.” 

“Welk” said Jan, “there’s an arrival, Comei by the 
train.” ■ ■■■>' • ■ ^ . 

“Oh, Jan ! Not papa?” ^ ^ ^ 

jtnmodded. ,■ ^ 

“ You will find him indoors. Old Bat’s come with 
Mm.”' ' m , , 

Lucy neve^ could quite remember the details of the 
meeting. She knew that her father held her to him 
fondjy, and then put her from him to look at her; the 
tears ^blinding her eyes and his. 

“You are pretty, Lucy,” he said, “very pretty. I 
asked Jan whether you were not, but he could not tell me.” 

“Jan slightingly spoke Lady Verner, while Lucy 
laughed in spite of her tears. “ It is of no use asking 
Jan anything of that sort, Sir Henry, I don’t believe Jan 
knows one young lady’s face from another.” 

It seemed to be all confusion for some time ; all bustle ; 
nothing but questions and answers. But when they had 
assembled^in the drawing-room again, after making ready 
for dinner,* things wore a calmer aspect. 

“You must have thought I never was coming home! ” 
remarked Sir Henry to Lady Verner, “I have con- 
templated it so long.” 

“ I suppose your delays were unavoidable,” she answered. 

“ Yes — in a measure. I gbouid not have comie now, b«t 
for die relieving you of Lucy^ Your letters, for some time 
past, have appeared to imply that you were vexed with 
her, or tired of her; and, in truth, I have taxed your 
patience and good nature unwarrantably. I d3 not know 
how I shall repay yot.ir kindness, Lady Verner.*’ 

“I have been repaid throughout, Sir Henry,” was the 
quiet reply of Lady Verner. “The society of Luay has 
be^ a requital in full. I ra^jely form an attachment, and 
wnen I do form one is never demonstrati|{e ; but I have 
learned to love Lucy as I love my own. daughter, atfd it 
will be a real grief to part with her. Not*but jhat she has 
given me great vexation.” 1 * * ^ 

“Ahi Inwjjatway?” ^ ^ 

“The yearsliif^^e gong on a%d on sitice she came to me ; ^ 
and I was in hopes of returning her to you with 
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prospect in view of the §reat end ©f a young lady’s life-*- 
marriage.^ I *Vas placed here as her mother ; an^ I lelt 
more re|ponsibility in regard to her estabMshment life 
than I did to Decimals. We have been at Issue upon the 
point, Sfr Henry ; Lucy and L” r 

Sir Hj^enry turned |iis eyes on his daughter: if that is. 
^lot speaking figuratiijply, considering that he had scarcely 
taken his eyes off her. A fair picture she was, sittfbg 
there in her white evening dress and her pearl ornaments. 
Young, lovely, girlish, she looked, as she did the first day 
she came to Lady Verneris and took up he# modest seat 
on the hearth-rug. Sir Henry Tempest had not seen 
many such faces as that; he had not met with many 
natures so innocent and charming. Lucy was made d:d be 
admired as well as loved. 

“ If there is parti more desirable than another in the 
whole county, it is Lord Garle,” resumed Lady V'erner. 
“The eldest son of the Earl of Elmsley, his position 
naturally renders him so; but had he neither rank nor 
wealth, he would not be much less desirable. His looks 
are prepossessing ; his qualities of head and heart are 
admirable; he enjoys the respect of all. Not a young 
lady for miles round but — I will use a vulgar phrase. Sir 
Henry, but it is expressive of the facts — would jump at 
him. Lucy refused him.^’ 

‘ Indeed,” replied Sir Henry, gazing at Lucy^s glowing 
face, at the smile that hovered round her lips. 

Lady Verner resumed — 

•“She refused him iiib th^ most decidedly positive 
manner that you can imagine. She has refused also 
one or two others. They were not so desirable in position 
as Lord Garle ; but they were very well. And her motive 
I never hdfve been able to get at. It has vexed me much. 
I have pointed out to her that wbfen ever you returned 
home, you might think I had been neglectful of her 
interests.” 

* No, no,” replied Sir Hen^y, “I could not fancy coming 
hqgie to find f Lucy married. I shcy^ld not have likecf^it. 
She would have seemed to be gone from me.” 

“ Bqf she^usi marry some time, and the years are going 
on,” returned ii,ady verner. # 

“Yes,#I suppose she must.” * 

“At least, I shou^ld say sfie wogid, wefe it anybody but 
•Lucy,” rejoined Lady Verner, qualifying bar words* “After 
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tht refusal of Lord Garkf one does *ot know what to think. 
You wiI^see him and judge for yourself.” ^ 

“What was the motive of the refusal, Lucy ? ”*iiiquired 
Sir Henry. 

He ^poke with a smile, in a gay, careless tone ; btifc Lucy 
appeared to take the question in a seri9us light. I^er eye- 
lids drooped, her whole face became strict, her demeanour 
almSst, agitated.-' 

I did not care to marry, papa,” 3 he answered in a low 
tone. “ I dIUmot care for Lord Garle.” 

“One grievous fear has been upon me ever since, 
haunting my rest at night, disturbing my peace by , day,” 
resumed Lady Verner. “I must speak of it to you, Sir 
Henry! Absurd as the notion really is, and as at times it 
appears to me that it must be, still it does intrude, and I 
should scarcely be acting an honourable part by you to 
conceal it, sad as the calamity would be.” 

Lucy looked up in surprise. Sir Henry in a sort of 
puzzled wonder. 

“ When she refused Lord Garle, whom she acknowledged 
she liked, and forbade him to entertain any future hope 
whatever, I naturally began to look about me for the 
cause. I c^uld only come to one conclusion, I am sorry 
to say — that she cared too much for another.” 

Lucy sat in an agony ; the scarlet of her face changing 
to whiteness. 

“ I arrived at the conclusion, I say,” continued Lady 
Verner, “and I began to consider whom the object could 
be. I called over in hiy mmd all the gentlemen she was 
in the habit of seeing ; and ^unfortunately there was only 
one — only one upon whom my suspicions could fix. I 
recalled phrases of affection openly lavished upon him by 
Lucy ; I rememberec? that there was no society she seemed 
to enjoy and be so mich at ease with as his. i have done 
what I could since to keep him at arm’s length; -and I 
shall never forgive myself for having been so blind. «But, 
yot^ee, I no more thought or any other girl, could 
fallin love with him,^han that she could vith one of pay 
serving men.” 

“Lady Verner, you should not sqy ii!” Jsursl^ forth 
Lucy, with vehemence, as%she turned h#r white face, 
her trembling^kps, to Lady Werner. “ gurely J might 
refuse to marry \.ord Garle ^without^ caring unduly for 
another!” * 
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Lady Verier looked <fuite aghast at the outburst ** My 
dear, do^ not this prove that I am right ? 

“ Bi^<swho is it ? ” interrupted Sir Henry Tempest ^ 

** Alas ! — Who ! I could almost faint in telling it to you,” 
groanCd Lady Verner. My unfortunate son, 

The Relief was so great to Lucy; the revulsion‘s of feeling 
so sudden ; the ideon called up altogether so comical, that 
she clasped her hands one within the other, and lau*§hed 
out in glee. 

“Oh, Lady Verner! Poor Jan I I nevei* bought you 
meant him. Papa,’’ she said, turning eagerly to ^Sir 
Henry, “Jan is downright worthy and good, but I should 
not like to marry him.” 

“Jan may be worthy ; but he is not handsome,” gravely 
remarked Sir Henry. 

“He is better than handsome,” returned Lucy. “I shall 
love Jan all my life, papa ; but not in that way.” 

Her perfect openness, her ease of manner, gave an 
earnest of the truth with which she spoke ; and Lady 
Verner was summarily relieved of the fear which had 
haunted her rest. 

“ Why could you not have told me this before, Lucy ? ” 

“ Dear Lady Verner, how could I tell it you ^ How was 
I to know anything about it ? ” 

“True,” said Lady Verner. “ I was simple ; to suppose 
any young lady could ever give a thought to that unfor- 
tunate Jan ! You saw him, Sir Henry. Only fancy Ms 
being my son and his father’s ! ” * 

*' “ He is certainly not like eiijjher of you,” was Sir Henry’s 
reply. “Your other son w^s like both. Very like his 
father.” 

“Ah! ^he ts a son!” spoke Lady Verner, in her 
enthusiasm. “A son worth haviiTg; a son that his 
father wofild be proud of, were fie alive. Handsome, 
good,' noble ; — there are few like Lionel Verner. I spoke 
in {Ifaise of Lord Garle, but he is not as Lionel. A good 
husband, a good son, a good man. His conduct undtf^his 
jn?ii>sfortunes ^as admirable.” « 

“His misfortunes have been like a romance,” remarked 
Sir H#nry.#' » « 

“ More likefhat than realit^f You will see him presently. 
I asked him to dine with me^nd expect hjpvjn momentarily. 
Ah^he has had trofible in all way#. His wife brought him 
nothing else,” ^ 
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^ Jan dropped a hint of that,^ said Sir Henry. “I 
should think he would not be in a hurry to mSrry^ag-ain ! ” 

‘ * P should think not, indeed. He — Lucy, ’wdiere are 

you going ? ” * 

Ludy tJ:^ned round with her crimsoned face. Niwhere. 
Lady Verher.” ^ ^ 

‘Q thought I heard a carriage stcjp, my dear. See if it^ 
as Lionel,” 

Lucy walked to the window in ^he other room. Sir 
Henry folljy^^d her. The blue and silver carriage of 
Verner’s Pride was at the Court gates, Lionel stepping 
from it. He came in, looking curiously at the gray head 
nexfe’to Lucy’s. 

“ A^ noble form, a noble face ! ” murmured Sir Henry 
Tempest. ■: ■ 

^ He wore still the mourning for his wife. A handsome 
man never looks so well in any other attire. There 
was no doubt that he divined now who the stranger 
was, and a glad smile of welcome parted his lips. Sir 
Henry met him on the threshold, and grasped both his 
hands. 

I should have known you, Lionel, anywhere, from your 
likeness to*your father.” 
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^ ^ *■ CHAPTER XCIV. 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN JAN ! 

■ ,:#■ . 

LiONEi^could not let^ihe evening go over without ' speaking 
the great secret. ^ When he and Sir Henry were left 
together in the dining-room, he sought the opportufiity. 

It was afforded by a remark of Sir Henry’s. 

‘‘After our sojourn in London shall be ove|,7 must look ■ 
out for a residence, and settle down. Perhaps I shall pur- ; 
chase one. But I must first of all ascertain what locality ! 
would be agreeable to Lucy. ” 

“ Sir Henry,” said Lionel in a low tone, “ Lucy’s Tuture 
residence is fixed upon — ifyou will accord your permission.” 

Sir Henry Tempest, who was in the act of raising Ws } 
wine-glass to his lips, set it down again and looked at 
■ Lionel. 

“ I want her at Verner’s Pride.” 

It appeared that Sir Henry could not understand — did 
not take in the meaning of the words. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“I have loved her for years,” answered JLionel, the 
scarlet spot of emotion rising to his cheeks. “We — we 
have known each other’s sentiments a long while. But I 
did not intend to speak more openly to Lucy until I had 
seen you. To-day, however, in the sudden excitement of 
hearing of her contemplated departure, I betrayed myself. 
Will you give her to me, Sir Henry ? ” 

Sir Henry Tempest looked frrave. “ It cannot have been 
so very long an attachment,” he observed. “The time 
since your^ wife’s death can only be counted by months.” 

“True. But the time since I loved Lucy can be 
counted bf years. I loved her Ifefore I married,” he 
added 'in a low tone. 

“Why, then, have married another?” demanded Sir 
Henry, after a pause. . it ^ 

•if You maji^ well ask it, Sir Hanry,” he replied, the 
upright line in his brow showing out just then all too 
deep and pfe.in.» “J. engaged myself to my first wife in 
an unguarded*moment ; as s6on as the word was spoken 
I HecamS awarerthat she w|^s less dear ^^e than Lucy. 

I ♦ ^ I mjght have retr^ted ; but thefjretractation would have 
"left a stain on my honour that could never be effaced, I 
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Sm not^he first man "wlio has paTd by year^ of penitence 
for a word spoken in the heat 6f passibn,” > # 

True enough! Sir Henry simply nodded his»jiead in 
answer.''' ^ ' 

^‘Yes,^I loved Lucy ; I married another, loving^her; I 
never ceased loving her all through3>ut my married life. 

An<|j I had to force down my feelings; to suppress anci 
hide them in the best manner that I could.” 

“ And Lt|fy ? ” involuntarily utterW Sir Henry, 

** Lucy—m|y I dare to say it to you? — loved me,” he 
answered, his breath coming fast. “ I believe, from my 
very heart, that she loved me in that early time, deeply 
perhaps as I loved her. I have never exchanged a word 
with her upon the point ; but I cannot conceal from myself 
that it was the unhappy fact.” 

' Did you know it at the time ? ” 

‘*No!” he answered, raising his hand to his brow, on 
which the drops were gathering. ‘‘I did not suspect it 
until it was too late ; until I was married. She was so 
child-like.” 

Sir Henry Tempest sat in silence, probably revolving the 
information. 

“ If you^ad known it— what then ? ” 

“Do not ask me,” replied Lionel, his bewailing tone 
strangely full of pain. “ I cannot tell what I should have 
done. It would have been Lucy— love— honour. 

And a Verner never sacriioed honour yet. And yet — it 
seems to me that I sacrificed honour in the course I took. 

Let the question drop, SirdHedfy. It is a time I cannot 
bear to recur to.” t 

Neither spoke for some minutes. Lionel’s face was 
shaded by his hand.^ Presently he looked up. , 

‘* Do not part usv Sir Henry ! ” he implored, his voice 
quite hoarse with its Ibiotion, its earnestness. ** ‘ We could 
neither of us bear it. I have waited for her long.” * ^ 

will deal candidly with you,” said Sir Henry. “In 
thiiiold days it was a favourite project of mine and your 
father’s that our famMies should become connected by^iftie 
union of our children— you and Lucy. We only spoke of 
it to each other ; saying nothing to' oijir wives f they might 
have set to work, women %ashion, and Aged it on^ by 
plotting and pi2^ning : we wure cont^t tf) let eVbnts take 
their course, and to wekome the fruition, should it c#me. * • 

Nearly the last words Sir Lionel said t«i me, when he was 
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dying of^his^wound, w^re, that he should not I'w to se€ 
the marriage ; but he hoped I might. Years afterwards, 
when l^ucy was placed with Lady Yerner— I kne*^ no 
other friend in Europe to whom I would entrust her — her 
letters ^0 me were filled with Lionel Verner. ‘ Lionel was 
^so kindfft:o her I ’ — ‘ Everybody liked Lionel I ’ In one shape 
or other you were sufe to be the theme. I heard how^you 
lost the estate; of your coming to stay at Lady Verner*s ; 
of a long illness you^ had there; of your r^aining the 
estate through the death of the Massingbir<|^^ and — next 
— of your marriage to Frederick Massingbird’s wddow. 
From that time Lucy said less; in fact, her letters were 
nearly silent as to you : and, for myself, I never gave 
another thought to the subject. Your present commlinica- 
tion has taken me entirely by surprise, ” 

“ But you will give her to me ? ” 

“ I had rather — forgive me if I speak candidly — that she 
married one who had not called another woman wife.” 

heartily wish I never had called another woman 
wife,” was the response of Lionel. ** But I cannot alter 
the past. I shall not make Lucy the less happy ; and, for 
moving her — I tell you that my love for her, throughout, 
has been so great, as to have put it almost t>eyond the 
power of suppression.” 

A servant entered, and said my lady was waiting tea, 
Lionel waved his hand towards the man with an impatient 
movement, and they were left at peace again. 

“You tell me that her heart is engaged in this, as well 
a*& yours ? ” resumed Sir Hfenry# 

A half-smile flitted for a rnfment over Lionel’s face ; he 
was recalling Lucy’s whispered words to him that very 
afternoon.^ 

“Yes,” he answered, “her heart is bound up in me: 
I may alnKist say her life. If evef love served out its 
appreiTticeship, Sir Henry, ours has. It is stronger than 
time^nd change.” 

“Well, I suppose you must have her,” conceded^it 
H^ry. “Btt for your own marriage, I should havl^ 
looked on this as a natural result. What about the 
revenugts of Y ertfer’s^Pride ? ” 

“ I am in d§bt,” freely acknowledged Lionel. “In my 
wife’s tidie we cpent too n|uch, and ot^an our means. 
Par^ of my income lor three or «four years must be set 
apart to pay it off.’i 
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He have said^ ** In mylvdfe’s time she spent too 

much said it with truth. But, as he spared hjr feelingfs, 
livir 7 g, so he spared her memory, dead.. 

‘‘Whoever takes Lucy, takes thirty thousand pounds on 
her wedMing-day,” quietly remarked Sir Henry Teliipest. 

The "^ords quite startled Lionels “ Thirty Jhousand 
po^^nds ! ” he repeated mechanically,, ^ * 

“Thirty thousand pounds. Did you think I should 
waste all my best years in Indi&, Lionel, and save up 
nothing fo? §iy only child ? ” . 

“•I never thought about it,” was Lionel’s answer, “ Or 
if I ever did think, I suppose I judged by my father. He 
savtsd no money.” 

“fj.e had not the opportunity that I have had; and he 
died early. The appointment I held, out there, has been 
k lucrative one. That will be the amount of Lucy’s present 
fortune.” 

“ l am glad I did not know it ! ” heartily affirmed Lionel. 
“It might have made the winning her more difficult, I 
suppose you think X* ” 

“ Not the winning her^’^^ was Lionel’s answer, the self- 
conscious smile again on his lips. “The winning your 
consent, §ir Henry.” 

“It has not been so hard a task, either,” quaintly 
remarked Sir Henry, as he rose. “I am giving her to 
you, understand, for your father’s sake ; in the trust that 
you are the same honoui'ably good man, standing well 
before the world and Heaven, that he was. Unless your 
looks belie you, you are not degenerate.” ^ ^ 

Lionel stood before him, ^almost too agitated to speak. 
Sir Henry stopped him, laying his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ No thanks, Lionel. Gratitude? You can^pay all that 
to Lucy after she sfiall be your wife.” 

They went togetliA- into the drawing-roomf arm-in-arm. 
Sir Henry advanced straight to his daughter. 

* ‘ what am 1 to say to you, Lucy ? He has been diking 
'■■■^rets.” ^ *' . 

^ She looked up, Hlie a startled fawn. B-lit a glimp^ at 
Lionel’s face reassured her, bringing the roses into her 
cheeks. Lady Verner, wondering, gezed^ at |:hem in 
amazement, and Lucy hid^her hot cheek# on *her father’s 
::breast..' \ * 

“Am I to scold y%u? Falling in love without my 
permission!” , 
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The tone, tip loving wound**'round her, brought trf" 
her confid^cef' She could almost afford to be sauc;^ 

'*Don’^wbe angry, papa l *’ were her whispered w^Trds. 

It might have been worse,” 

^‘Woi^'el * returned Sir Henry, trying to get »look at 
her face^ ** You independent child ! How could it have 
- Seen worse ? ” r\ 

It might have been Jan, you know, papa.” ^ 

And Sir Henry Tempest burst into an irrepressible laugh 
as he sat down, p 
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We iia¥^ had many fine days in this history, but never a 
fi^r one gladdened Deerham than |he last that fias to iPb* 
reOorded,i ere its scene in these pages shall close. It ^^as 
one of those rarely lovely days that* now and then do come 
to us in 3uj|umn. The air was clear, the sky bright, the 
suixhot as in summer, the grass green almost as in spring. 
It was evidently a day of rejoicing. Deerham, since the 
afternoon, seemed to be taking holiday, and as the sun 
begdn to get lovyer in the heavens, groups in their best 
attire were wending their way towards Verner’s Pride. 

” Them was the centre of attraction. A fite—or whatever 
you might please to call it, where a great deal of feasting 
is going on — was about to be held on no mean scale. 
Innumerable tables, some large, some small, were set out 
in different parts of the grounds, their white cloths inti- 
mating that they were to be laden with good cheer. Tynn 
and his satellites bustled about, and believed they had never 
.had suchpa day of work before. 

A day of pleasure also, unexampled in their lives; for 
their master, Lionel Verner, was about to bring home 
his bride. 

Everybody was flocking to the spot old and young, 
gentle and simple. The Elmsleys and the half-starved 
Hooks ; the Hautleys tl»se ill-doing Dawsons ; Hhe 
Misses West and their pupils ; Lady Verner and the Frosts ; 
Mr.yBitterworth in a hana-chair, his gouty foot swathed 
up in linen ; Mrs, Duff, who had shut up her shop to 
come ; Dan, in soihe new clothes; Mr. Peckaliy and lady; 
Chuff the blacksmiilh, with rather a roHinig gait; and 
Master Cheese and Jan, In short, all Deerham and its 
neighbourhood had turned out • 

^jfThis was to be Master Cljeese’s last appearance on any 
^scene — so far as Durham was concerned.-i The following 
day he would quit Jan for good; and that gentleman^s new 
assistant, a qualified practitioner, ^lad^arryed, ^nd was 
present. Somewhat differ’Int arrangemenis from what had 
been origmall7^ontemplate(|^ were about »to be entered on, 
as regarded Jan. Th% Misses West liad found their schooV 
prosper so during the half-year it had been estaBlished 
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that they were desirious^^ of takings the house entirely on*" 
their own ^ hands. They commanded the good ^11 and 
respect Deerham, if their father did not. Possib/Ty it 
was because he did not, and that their position was 
sympathised with and commiserated, that their^scheme 
of doings something «to place themselves mdepehdent of 
- fTim, obtained so large la share of pati'onage. They wished 
to take the whole house on their own hands. Easy jan 
acquiesced; Lionel thought it the best thing in all ways; 
and Jan began to look out for another horgef But Jan 
seemed to waver in the fixing upon one. t'irst, he .had 
thought of lodgings ; next he went to see a small, pretty 
new house that had just been built close to the Misses West. 
*‘It is too small for you, Mr. Jan,” had observed ®Miss 
Deborah. 

“It will hold me and my assistant, and the boy, and ^ 
cook, and the surgery,” answered Jan. “And that’s all 
I want.” 

Neither the lodgings, however, nor the small house had 
been taken ; and now it was rumoured than Jan’s plans 
were changed again. The report ran that the surgery was 
to remain where it was, and that the assistant, a gentleman 
of rather mature age, would remain with it; pccupying, 
Jan’s bedroom (which had been renovated after the ex- 
plosion of Master Cheese), and taking his meals with the 
Misses West: Jan meanwhile being about that tasty 
mansion called Belvedere House, which was situated 
midway between his old residence and Deerham Court. 
Dderham’s curiosity was ui-^’omifionly excited on the point. 
What, in the name of improbal^lity, could plain Jan Verher 
want with a fine place like that? He’d have to keep five 
or six servants, if he went there. The most feasible 
surmise that could be arrived at was, %at Jan was about 
to establish fl mad-house — ^as Deerhafn was in the habit 
of phrasing a receptacle for insane patients — of the private, 
gented? order. Deerham felt curious ; and Jan, being 
a person whom they felt aJ^'^’ease to question with^t 
cere^nony, was#besieged upon the sul)ject. Jan’s answef* 
(all they could get from him this time) was — that he 
thinkingfcof ticking Belvedere House, but had no intention 
yet of setting i#p a mad-housef And affairs were in this 
stag^ at tire prese^it time. 

r Lio|^el and his bridl were expected momentarily, and the 
‘Company of all graces formed themselves into groups as 
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"^they ^aited . them. fThey had %een marri^^ in London 
some ten days ago, where Sir Henry Tempesi ha^ remained, ^ 
aft^ quitting Deerham with Lucy. The twelvoi^onth had 
been allowed to go by consequent to the death of Sibylla. 
Lionel 5iked that all things should be done decotijusly and 
in order. Sir Henry was now on a visit to Si^ Edmund 
H[|ititley and Decima ; he was looking out for a suit^lffe* 
resideiice in the neighbourhood, where he meant to settle. 
This gathering at Verner’s Pride'* to welcome Lionel, had 
been a of Sir Henry’s and old Mr. Bitterworth’s. 

\Vhy not give the poor an afternoon’s holiday for once? ” 
cried Sir Henry. I will repay them the wages they must 
lose in taking it.” And so—here was the gathering, and 
Tynli had carried out his orders for the supply of .plenty 
to eat and drink. , 

" They formed in groups, listening for the return of the 
carriage, which had gone in state to the railway station 
to receive them. All, save Master Cheese, He walked 
about somewhat disconsolately, thinking the proceedings 
rather slow. In his wandering he came upon Tynn, 
placing good things upon one of the tables, which was 
laid in an alcove. 

, “ Wh^i’s the feasting going to begin ? ” asked he. 

Not until Mr. Verner shall have come,” replied Tynn. 

** The people will be wanting to cheer him ; and they can’t 
do that well, if they are busy round the tables, eating,” 

*i Who’s the feast intended for ? ” resumed Master Cheese, 
chiefly intended for those who don’t get feasts at 
home,” returned Tynn. anybody can partake Hfi it 

, thatpleases.’’ ‘ ^ ' 

‘*1 should like just a snack,” said Master Cheese. “I 
had such a short dinner to-day. Now that aU those girls 
are stuck down at the dining-table. Miss sometimes 

forgets to ask one'k third time to meat,” ile added in a 
grumbling tone. ‘ * And there was nothing but a rubbishing 
rice pudding after it to-day! So I’d like to take% little, 
X|rnn. I feel quite emptyS’m 

can take jis much as you clioc^e,” said 
who had known Master Cheese’s appetite before to-day. 
“ Begin at once, if you like, without^waking«ffor t^e others. 
Some of the tables are sprl^ad.” t % 

I think said Master Cheesy, looking lo'^ngly 

at a pie on tiie tabi# over which"' they were stqjidirig.* 
What’s inside this pie, Tynn? ” 
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Tynn bent his head 16" look cloffely,“I think that’s^ 
partridge, ’V^saiS he. There are plenty of other^sorts ; 
and ther^b a vast quantity of cold meats ; beef ^nd 
ham, and that. Sir Henry Tempest said I was not to 
stint ’emf**^ ' 

'*1 like^partridge pie,” said Master Cheese, as he seated 
dinn self before it, his mputh watering. have not tasted 
one this season. Do you happen to have a dr'op of bottled 
ale, Tynn?” ^ 

“ ril fetch a bottle,” answered Tynn. Is th^rS anything 
else you’d like, sir ? ” » 

** What else is there ? ” asked Master Cheese. Anything 

in the sweets line ? ” 

“There’s about a hundred baked plum puddings. ^My 
wife has got some custards, too, in her larder. The custards 
are not intended for out here, but you can have one.” 

Master Cheese wiped his damp face ; he had gone all 
over into a glow of delight. “ Bring a pudding and a 
custard or two, Tynn,” said he. “There’s nothing in the 
world half so nice as a plate of plum pudding swimming 
in custard.” 

Tynn was in the act of supplying his wants, when a 
movement and a noise in the distance came floating on, 
the air. Tynn dashed the dish of custards on to the table, 
and ran like the rest. Everybody ran — except Master Cheese. 

It was turning slowly into the grounds — the blue and 
silver carriage of the Verners, its four horses prancing 
under their studded harness. Lionel and his wife of a 
fevf days descended from it5J*wh«n they found themselves 
in the midst of this unexpected crowd. They had cause, 
those serfs, to shout out a welcome to their lord ; for never 
again would^they live in a degrading position, if he could 
help it. The various improvements for fneir welfare, which 
he had so pei^istently and hopefully planned, were not only 
begun, but nearly ended. 

Sir Ixenry clasped Lucy’s sweet face to his own bronzed 
one, pushing back her white hslinet to take his kiss frq<|B 
it. <then follov^ed Lady Verner, then ©Decima, then Mar^ 
Elmsley. Lucy shook herself free, and laughed. 

“ I dojs^’t like soniiapy kisses all at once,” said she. 

Lionel wa^ everywhere. Sha^-dng hands with old Mr. 
BitterwortK, with the Missep West, witjj^^^ir Edmund 
iHautlpy, with Lord Carle, with tha^ Countess of Elmsley, 
with all that came in his way. Next he looked round 
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^pon a poorer class ; and the first hand laketf in his was 
Robin l^ost’s. * By antf by he encountered J^. 

‘‘Ikyell, Jan, old fellow I” said he, his anecti»n shining 
out in his earnest, dark-blue eyes, ** I am glad Hi be with 
you again. Is Cheese here ? ” 

* ‘ He clme,” replied Jan. ** But where he has disappeared 
to, I can’t tell.” • # ^ 

>i»Please, sir, I see’d him just now in an alcove,” int«r--^ 
posed Dan Duff, addressing Lionel., 

And h(w are you, Dan ? ” asked Lionel, with his kindly 
smile. ** Sa-^ Mr. Cheese in an alcove, did you ? ” ^ 

‘*5t was that there one,” responded Dan, extending his 
finger in the direction of a spot not far distant “ He was 
tuckifig in at a pie. I see’d him, please sir,” 

“I must go to him,” said Lionel, winding his arm within 
Jan’s, and proceeding in the direction of the alcove. 
Master Cheese, his hands full of cold pudding and his 
mouth covered with custard, started up when surprised at 
his feast, 

** It’s only a little bit I’m tasting,” said he apologetically, 

** against it’s time to begin. I hope you have come back 
well, sir.” 

“ Taste away, Cheese,” replied Lionel, with a laugh, 
as he casiPhis eyes on some remaining fragments. ** Part- 
ridge pie ! do you Uke it? ” 

“Like it!” returned Master Cheese, the tears coming 
into his eyes with eagerness, “I wish I could be where 
I should have nothing else for a whole week.” 

“The first week’s holiday Ypu get at Bartholome'v^’s, 
you must come and pay •V'erner’s Pride a visit, and we • 
will keep you supplied. Mrs. Verner will be glad to 
see you.” 

Master Cheese gave a great gasp. The wtjrds seemed 
too good to be real. ^ 

‘ ‘ Do you mean it, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Of course I mean it,” replied Lionel. “I ow^ou a 
d^t, you know. But for having blown yoursS[f and 
room up, I might not no^ be in possession of Verner’s 
Pride. You come aifd spend a week with usVhen you e^n.” 

“That'S glorious, and I’m nauch obliged to you, sir,” 
said Master Cheese, in an ecstasy.^ “'I tllnk .^’11 have 
just another custard on the strength of it.” , 

Jan was in^e#turbable — ^hS^had see«i to2> much of Master 
Cheese for any displaf to affect him— but Lionel lat^ghed 
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heartily as *they left the^entleman^^and the alcove. Ho^ 
well he iook(rjl — Lionel! The indented line of j^.in had 
gone froi:5f his brow : he was as a man at rest within. 

“ Jan, n’ fee! truly glad at the news sent to us a day or 
two agc^! ” he exclaimed, pressing his brother’s armr *‘I 
always feared you would not marry. I never thought you 
^c^’ouid nfarry one so desirable as Mary Elmsley.” 

don’t think I’dTiave had anybody else,” answced 
Jan. ** I like her; always did like her; and if she has 
taken a fancy to me, and doesn’t mind putting up with a 
husband that’s called out at all hours, why — its all right.” 

“ You will not give up your profession, Jan?” 

‘‘Give up my profession?” echoed Jan, in surpj-ise, 
staring with all his eyes at Lionel. “What should^I do 
that for?” 

“When Mary shall be Lady Mary Verner, she may he 
for wishing it.” 

“No, she won’t,” answered Jan. “She knows her 
wishing it would be of no use. She marries my profession 
as much as she marries me. It is all settled. Lord 
Elmsley makes it a point that I take my degree, and I 
don’t mind doing that to please him. I shall be a hard- 
working doctor always, and Mary knows it.” 

“Have you taken Belvedere House ? ” 

“ I intend to take it. Mary likes it, and I can alFord it, 
with her income joined to mine. If she is a lady, she’s hot 
a fine one,” added Jan, “and I shall be just as quiet and 
comfortable as I have been in the old place. She says she’ll 
SQ€i to the housekeeping anj| to my shirts, and ” 

Jan stopped. They had come up with Lady Verner, and 
Mary Elmsley. Lionel spoke faughingly. 

“So Jan is appreciated at last I ” 

Lady Vei^ner lifted her hands with a deprecatory move- 
ment. “ I^ took me three whole idays before I would 
believe Jt,” she gravely said. “Even now, there are times 
wheni4, think Mary must be playing with him.” 

Lady Mary shook her heajJ^with a blush and a sr^e. 
Lionel took he;jf on his arm, and walked away with her.^\ 

“"lifou cannot think how happy fi has made me and 
Lucy. We^ never thought Jan was, or could be, 
app«c:5te4^ 0 " 

“fHe \ifas by me. He is Worth — shaj| I tell it you, 
^ Lionel? — more tfian^all the rest of DeerhfTm^put together. 

‘ YqhOelf ihcluded.*^ — . " 



** I indorse the assertion, answered I^onel, I am 
glad^you are going* to have hun,’’ ' ^ 

“ 1 would have had him, had he asked me, ydilrs ago,” 
candidly. avowed Lady Mary. 

‘'I w^s inquiring of Jan, whether you would lot wish 
him to give up his profession. He v?as half ofFedded wi% 
mchifor suggesting it.” 7 ' 

** If Jan could ever be the one to I^ad an idle, useless life, 
I think half love for him would die out,” was herw^arm 
answer. ^*‘^t was Jan^s practical industry, his way of 
aiw%s doing the right in straightforward simplicity, that I 
believe first won me to like him. This world was made to 
wofk^in ; the next for rest— as I look upon it, Lionel. I 
shall be prouder of being wife to the surgeon Jan Verner, 
than I should be had I married a duke’s eldest son.” 

He is to take his degree, he says.” 
believe so: but he will practise generally all the 
same— just as he does now. Not that I care that he should 
become Dr. Verner ; it is papa.” 

** If he Why, who can they be ? ” 

Lionel Verner’s interrupted sentence and question of 
surprise were caused by the appearance of some singular- 
booking forms who were stalking into the grounds. Poor, 
stooping, miserable, travel-soiled objects, looking fit for 
nothing but the tramp-house. A murmer of astonishment 
burst from all present when they were recognised. It was 
Grind’s lot. Grind and his family, wdio had gone off with 
the Mormons, returning now hi humility, like dogs wifh 
burnt tails. ♦ 

“ Why, Grind, can it be y<iu ?” exclaimed Lionel, gazing 
with pity at the man’s despairing aspect. 

He, poor meek Grind, not less meek and civil than of 
yore, sat down upon^ bench and burst into Jears. They 
gathered round him in crowds, while he told hjs tale. 
How they had, after innumerable hardships on tli^^road, 


too long to recite then, after lo sing some of their party by 
two of his children beltig amongst them — how t^ey 
iiad^ at length readftd the Salt Lake city,' so gloridtisly 


depicted by Bi'other Jarrum. And what did they find ? 
Instead, of an abode of p|ace and ^lentj, f)£ luxury, of 
immunity from^work, they lound misery and ^scomjart. 
Things were ftmnge to the#i, and tiiey^were strange in 
turn. He’d describe it*all another time, he said; ^t it 
was quite enough to tell them what it |ras, by saying that 
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he resolved ta come aw^y if |>ossrble, and 'face f^ain thf 
hardships of the way, though it was only to die in the old 
land, th/*i?i he’d stop in iti Brother Jarrum was a awful 
imposto^, so to have led ’em away I ,, ^ 

“Wasn’t there no saints?” breathlessly askfd Susan 
^eckaby^who had elbowed herself to the front. 

Saints I ” echoed *^Grind. “ Yes, they be saints A 
iniketous, bad-doing, s^ensitive lot. I’d starve on a crust 
here, sooner nor I’d stop among ’em. Villains |r” 

Poor Grind probably substituted the wor# “sensitive” 
for another, in his narrow acquaintance with the English 
language. Susan Peckaby seemed to resent this new 
view of things. She was habited in the very plum-co|phred 
gown which had been prepared for the start, the white 
paint having been got out of it by some mysterious 
process, perhaps by the turpentine suggested by Chuff. It 
looked tumbled and crinkled, the beauty altogether gone 
out of it. Her husband, Peckaby, stood behind, grinning. ' 
“Villains, them saints was, was they ?” said he. 

“They was villains,” emphatically answered Grind. 
“And the saintesses?” continued Peckaby — What of 
them?” I 

“The less said about ’em the better, them ^intesses,” 
responded Grind. “We should give ’em another name 
over here, we should. I had to leave my eldest girl 
behind me,” he added, lifting his face in a pitying appeal^ 
to Mr. Verner’s. “ She warn’t but fifteen, and one of them 
m^n took her, and she’s hi|^thirteenth wife.” 

“I say, Grind,” put iii the •’sharp voice of Mrs. Duff, 
“ what’s become of Nancy, as€ived up here ? ” | 

“ She died on the road,” he answered. “ She married 
Brother Jawrum in New York—* — ” » 

“ Married^ Brother Jarrum in Ne'^^ York!” interrupted 
Polly Dawson tartly. “ You are asleep, Grind. It was 
Mary^Sreen as married him. Leastways, news, that she 
did, come back to us here.” ^ 

yHe married ’em both,'^ answered Grind, 
con^kence of^ which was, that the two took to quarrel- 
ling peimetual. It was nothing but snarling and fighting 
everlasungy ^ Nanc/' again I^ry, and Mary again her. 
Wej^hadnjt’ nothing else with 'em all the way to the Salt* 
Lake city, and* Na^^icy, sh^ got ill. said ’twas| 

pinirig ; some said ’twas a in’ard 'complaint as took her ; 
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Anyhow, 


^fatigue, and the bad food, and ?iie starvation, 

Nancy^ied.” I-..-: 

‘■♦And what became of Mary?,” rather m»|e meeldy 
inquired Mrs. Peckaby. 

“Shdfe Jarrum’s wife still. He have got abcjbt six of 
’em, he’have. They he saints, they be, ! ” p 

They bain’t as bad off as the^saintesses,” mterrug^ 

Mrs. Grind. “They has their own way, the saints, and 
the saihtesses don’t. Regular coVed down the saintesses 
be ; they*d|iredn’'t say as their right hand’s their own. 
Tk^t poor sick lady as went with us, Miss Kitty Bayntun 
. — and none on us thought she’d live to get there, but she 
did, and one of the saints chose her. She come to us just 
aforl we got away, and she said she wanted to write a 
letter to her mother to tell her how unhappy she was, fit' 

\o die with it. But she knowed the letter could never be' 
got to her in England, cause letters ain’t allowed to leave 
the city, and she must stop in misery for her life, she said; 
for she couldn’t never undertake the journey back again; 
even if she could get clear away; it would kill her. But 
she’d like her mother to know how them Mormons deceived 
with their tales, and what sort of a place New Jerusalem 

»waSi” . ■ • 

Grind turned again to Lionel. 

“ It is just blasphemy, sir, for them to say what they do; 
calling it the holy city, and the New Jerusalem. Couldn’t 
they be stopped at it, and from deluding poor ignorant 
people here with their tales ? ” ^ ^ 

“The only way of stopfing^t is‘ for people to take their 
tales for what they are w^oith,” said Lionel. y I 

Grind gave a groan. “People is credilous, sir, when 
they think they going to better theirselv|s. Sir,” he 
added, with a yearning, pleading look, “ could I have a 
bit of work again upon the old estate, just tolkeep us from 
starving? I shan’t hanker after much now ; tol^e here 
upon the soil will be enough, after having been at that 
Lake city. It’s a d2y% wonder, and ’ud take a day 
^TO tell, the way we^tole away from it, anAhow we at*last 
got home.” 

i “You shall have work, Grind, as much a#youican do,” 
quietly answered Lionel. ^“Work, and %. h!hne, a^d, I 
hope, plenty# •if you willtgo thei^, ’’-^pointing to the 
tables — “with your •svife and children, you wlli find^ 
something to eat and drink.” 
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‘'Ay, yes! it i^real,” he 'SSudi M 
inteiisi-Cy,”/ '^‘God be thankcii 
-.ucy, how we w^t^d for it I ” 

Pi .to p,-, i'A-' ' 


Grind clasped his h#ads together in an attitude o1^ 
thankfulness, 5ears streaming down his face, Tney had 
walked f^ii Liverpool. ^ 

“What about the ducks, Grind ? called out one of the 
Dawson:^ “ Did you get ^em in abundance ? ” 4, 

Grind turned his hsfggard face round. 

newr see a single duck the whole time I stopged 
thei-e. Jf ducks tvas there, we didn’t see ’em. 

“And what about tEe white donkeys, Grind?” added 
Peckaby. “ Be in plenty ?” | 

Grind was ignorant of the white donkey story, and |ook 
the question literally. “ I never see none,” he repeated, 
“There’s nothing white there but the great Salt Lake, 

which strikes the eyes with blindness ” ^ 

“ Won’t I treat you to a basting 1 ” 

The emphatic remark, coming from Mrs. Duff, caused a 
divertisement, especially agreeable to Susan Peckaby. The 
unhappy Dan, by some unexplainable cause, had torn the 
sleeve of his new jacket to ribbons. He sheltered himself 
from wrath behind Chuff the blacksmith, and the company 
began to pour in a stream towards the tables. 

The sun had sunk in the west when Verner’s Pride was 
left in quiet ; the gratified feasters, Master Chees«: included,, 
having wended their way home. Lionel was with his wife 
at the window of her dressing-room, where he had formerly 
stood with Sibylla. The rosy hue of the sky played upon 
Lucy’s face. Lionel watched it as he stood with his arm 
round her. Lifting her eyes suddenly, she saw how grave 
his^iooked, as they were befft uff^n her. 

“What are you thinking of, fjLionel?” 

“Of you, my darling. Standing with you here in our 
own home, |eeling that you are mine a1;f!ast ; that nothing, 
save the hand of Death, can part us, I can scarcely yet 
believe in my great happiness^” 

Luc^T'aised her ha^ji^'and df’e^;^|iis face down to hers. 
“ I can,” she whispered. ■ “ It'is, ve^^-xeal.” 


.tone one of ahiti^ 
But we waited?^ 



